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paragraphs  dealing  with  the  Dynamii^  of  Rotation.    A  new  part 
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Thb  Editor. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM   PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION 


The  pneparatioii  of  a  work  of  this  grade  by  the  collaboration 

of  seTeral  writers  is  a  somewhat  novel  undertaking,  and  some 

explanation  of  its  genesis  will  not  be  out  of  place.     It  represents 

the  attempt  of  seven  experienced  teachers  of  college  phj'sics  to 

prepare  a  text^book  that  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  of 

them  than  any  existing  one.     It  was»  of  coursci  hoped  that  such 

1  book  would  also  prove  acceptable  to  other  teachers.     It  seemed 

U)  the  writers  that  there  was  a  need,  and  there  would  be  a  place, 

J  (or  a  work  prepared  in  this  way. 

One  or  two  remarks  as  to  the  character  of  the  book  may  be 
permitted.  It  will  in  general  be  found  that  the  writers,  while 
liming  first  of  all  at  clearness  and  accuracy,  have  preferred  terse- 
Wfl8  to  dillasenesg.  Repetition  and  amplification  arc  desirable 
b  A  lecture.  In  a  printed  statement,  which  may  be  reread  and 
Weighed  until  mastered,  they  often  discourage  thought;  and  a 
teacher  of  Physics  might  well  begin  his  instruction  T\ith  the  words 
o(  Demosthenes,  **In  the  name  of  the  gods  I  beg  you  to  think." 
The  writers  have  endeavored  to  present  their  subjects  simply  and 
directly,  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  explanations  obvious  to  any 
student  of  fair  capacity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  subtle  distinc- 
tirms  and  discussions  suited  to  more  advanced  courses.  Some 
nay  find  the  material  included  in  the  book  too  extensive  for  a 
oagle  course.  If  so,  a  briefer  course  can  be  arranged  by  omitting 
ill  td  the  parts  in  small  print  together  with  as  much  of  those  in 
lwi?c  print  as  may  seem  desirable.  There  may  seem  to  be  some 
duplication  of  topics  in  the  work  of  two  contributors.  In  such 
<*i»  (whieh  are  very  few),  it  will  be  found  that  the  treatment  is 
'wni  different  points  of  view,  appropriate  to  the  respective  sub- 
dhifions  ot  the  subject. 

The  Editor. 
WoicBsrcn,  Mas0. 
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iCHANICS  AND  THE  PROPERTIES  OF 
MATTER 

Bt  a.  Wilmer  Duff,  D.  Sa 
oj  Phytiu  in  th^  WorcevUr  Polytechnic  ImtituU,  Warcester,  Momw* 

INTRODUCTION 

L  Pbyi^cs  as  m  Science. — From  the  evidence  of  our  senses  we 
infer  the  exbtence  of  a  great  variety  of  bodies  in  the  physical 
universe  around  us.  By  the  use  of  our  senses  we  also  learn  that 
these  bodies  have  various  characteristics  in  common,  such  as 
inertia,  weight,  and  elasticity,  and  these  we  attribute  to  the 
moUer  of  which  in  various  forms  all  bodies  seem  to  consist* 
Matter  in  itself  is  inert;  the  mutual  actions  of  bodies  and  the  effects 
which  they  produce  on  our  senses  are  due  to  the  presence  in  them 
of  something  which  is  not  matter  and  which  is  called  energy. 
We  shall  define  the  word  energy  later;  the  thing  denoted  by  it  is 
known  to  all  as  the  means  which  are  supplied  by  the  sim,  fuels, 
i&d  elevated  bodies  of  water,  and  which  are  required  for  various 
familiar  operations  in  nature  and  industry. 

thjsicB  is  tht  Science  of  the  Properties  of  Matter  and  Energy. — 
This  general  description  of  Physics  does  not  sharply  distinguish 
it  from  Chemistry  and,  in  fact,  no  definite  dividing  line  can  be 
drawn  between  the  two  sciences,  although,  in  a  general  way,  it 
may  be  stated  that  chemistry  deals  chiefly  with  questions  re- 
prding  the  composition  and  decomposition  of  substances.  The 
different  branches  of  Engineering  also  treat  of  the  properties  of 
i&atter,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  useful  applications. 

A  science  is  more  than  a  large  amount  of  information  on  some 
mbject-    In  very  eeirly  times  men  must  have  had  much  valuable 
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information  regarding  the  physical  results  of  various  aetions  and 
processes;  but  it  was  only  when  attempts  wexe  made  to  systemft- 
tise  and  arrange  this  knowledge  and  to  seek  the  relations  between 
the  different  facts  that  the  science  of  Physics  began.  Thedeserip- 
tion  of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world  became  more  and 
more  scientific  as  more  numerous  connections  between  phymeal 
phenomena  were  discovered  and  described.  At  the  present  time 
Physics  has  progressed  farther  in  this  direction  than  any  other 
science,  and,  in  seeking  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  present  stite 
of  the  science  of  Physics,  it  must  be  our  aim,  not  only  to  state  the 
most  important  observed  facts,  but  also  to  show  the  relations  and 
interdependence  of  these  facts. 

It  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed  that  in  some  parts  of  the  subjeet 
the  relations  between  observed  facts  are  better  understood  than 
in  other  parts.  Thus  in  Mechanics  the  relations  between  phe- 
nomena have  been  so  well  ascertained  that  we  are  able  to  start 
from  a  few  simple  laws  regarding  the  motions  of  bodies  and  from 
those  deduce  explanations  of  the  most  complicated  motions.  In 
other  parts  of  the  subject  we  must  be  content  to  take  from  time 
to  time  some  one  principle  and  trace  the  logical  consequences  of 
it  as  far  as  we  can,  and  then  proceed  to  do  the  same  with  other 
principles. 

After  classifying  and  studying  a  group  of  facts,  the  process  by 
which  we  arrive  at  some  underlying  principle  is  called  Induction. 
Thus,  the  principle  of  gravitation  was  discovered  by  Newton 
after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  motions  of  falling  bodies  and  of 
the  moon  and  the  planets.  Having  found  a  general  principle 
underlying  and  binding  together  many  phenomena,  we  may 
reason  forward  from  it  and  deduce  other  known  or  unknown  facts, 
as  in  Geometry  we  deduce  one  proposition  from  another.  This 
process  is  called  Deduction.  In  a  brief  account  of  Physics  we 
must  necessarily  use  deductive  more  frequently  than  inductive 
methods;  but,  where  space  will  permit,  the  effort  may  be  made 
to  show  how  by  induction  important  fundamental  principles 
have  been  discovered. 

2.  Measurement. — The  first  condition  for  success  in  tracing  the 
connection  between  the  facts  in  any  science  is  that  these  facts 
shall  be  ascertained  as  accurately  as  possible.  A  qualitative 
statement  of  the  sise  or  weight  of  a  body,  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
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large  op  small,  is  of  very  little  use,  A  quantitative  description 
of  the  same  consists  in  giving  the  ratio  of  its  size  or  weight  to 
tliat  of  some  accepted  standard.  Such  a  standard  is  called  a 
unit,  and  the  numerical  ratio  of  the  thing  measured  to  the  unit 
h  called  the  numerical  measure  (or  numeric)  of  the  thing 
laeastired. 

Some  measurements  are  direct^  that  is,  they  are  made  by  com- 
paring the  quantity  to  be  measured  directly  with  the  unit  of  that 
kind,  as  when  we  find  the  length  of  a  rod  by  placing  a  yard  or 
meter  scale  beside  it.  But  most  measurements  are  indirecL 
For  example,  to  measure  the  velocity  of  a  train  we  measure  the 
difiiance  it  travels  and  the  time  required,  and  by  calculation  we 
find  the  number  of  units  of  velocity  in  the  velocity  of  the  train. 

3.  Observation  and  Experiment. — In  some  branches  of  science 
mere  obaervation,  that  is,  taking  note  of  circumstances  and  events, 
h  the  chief  or  only  way  of  obtaining  knowledge.  For  example, 
the  astronomer  cannot  modify  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodiea;  he  must  be  content  to  observe.  Observation  also  plays 
an  important  part  in  Physics,  but  experiment^  w^hich  consists  in 
modifying  circumstances  or  events  with  a  view  to  making  more 
valuable  observations,  plays  a  more  important  part.  Thus,  if 
we  desire  to  know  how  the  earth  attracts  a  body  and  whether  the 
attraction  is  different  at  different  places,  we  cannot  make  much 
progrees  if  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  observing  bodiea  falling 
freely  from  various  heights;  but,  if  we  modify  the  fall  by  attaching 
the  body  to  a  cord  and  swinging  it  as  a  pendulum,  we  are  able  to 
make  much  more  accurate  observations,  and  to  arrive  at  valuable 
information  that  we  could  probably  never  gain  by  observing  free 
faUing  bodies.  For  this  reason  Physics  is  chiefly  an  experimental 
fleieiice,  that  is  to  say,  the  physicist  relies  on  carefully  planned 
expefimento  to  find  information  and  then,  by  methods  of  reason- 
ing, and  especially  the  condensed  accurate  form  of  reasoning 
eaUed  Mathematics,  he  extracts  from  the  results  of  the  experiment 
aD  the  information  possible. 

4*  Hypotheses,^ An  event  or  phenomenon  remains  obscure  or 
unexplained  when  its  logical  connection  with  other  events  or 
phenomena  has  not  been  traced.  But  it  is  explained  when  it  is 
■hown  to  be  connected  with  other  familiar  phenomena,  and  the 
nature  of  the  connection  is  made  clear.    Thus,  the  rising  of 
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mercury  ia  a&  exhausted  tube  was  obscure  and  unezplamed  untfl 
il  wa«  found  to  be  different  at  different  heights  along  a  mountain 
;)ide  and  to  be  connected  with  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the 
mercury  in  the  pool  in  which  the  tube  stands.  The  explanation 
in  !»uch  a  ca^e  consists  in  tracing  out  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  between  the  thing  explained  and  other  things.  The  lato 
may  themselves  be  still  unexplained.  Thus  the  way  in  wlueh 
air  exercises  pressure  has  only  comparatively  recently  been 
explained. 

.\  sugg^ted  explanation,  while  its  correctness  is  stiQ  in  doubt, 
i»  called  an  hypothesis.    The  hypothesis  suggested  to  account  for 
the  preesure  ox  air  ^or  any  gas)  is  that  air  consists  of  flying 
particles,  which,  by  their  bombardment  of  a  surface,  produce 
what  we  call  the  pressure  on  the  surface;  this  suggested  explana- 
tion is  called  the  kinx^tic  hypotkesis  of  gases.     The  formation  of 
au  hv^vthetids  play^  a  very  important  part  in  science,  for  it 
«»timuUtcs  rci»earch  to  test  its  truth;  and,  even  if  this  particular 
hYiK>thesi»  turn  out  iuadequace,  in  testing  it  many  new  facts  are 
usually  a:»certaiued  and  the  way  is  paved  for  arriving  at  the 
right  explanation.    'Uhe»  word  theory  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
;»ame  seii^e  as  hypothesis,  but  it  is  better  to  restrict  it  to  meamng 
the  extended  dv$cu;$sion  of  an  explanation  or  verified  hypothesis. 
We  shall  use  it  iu  this  ^nse  later  when  speaking  of  the  Kinetic 
Theory  of  Gases  U--"^- 

6,  Cause  and  Effect. '^ — When  a  certain  event  seems  inevitably 
to  be  followed  by  a  certain  other  event  we  are  accustomed,  in 
ordinary  language,  to  speak  of  the  former  as  the  cause  of  the 
latter,  and  of  the  latter  as  the  effect  of  the  former.  Thus,  the 
explosion  of  powder  in  a  gun  is  spoken  of  as  the  cause  of  the 
projection  of  the  bullet,  and  the  latter  event  is  described  as  the 
effect  of  the  explosion.  In  speaking  of  the  relation  of  two  things 
as  that  of  cause  and  effect,  we  do  not  merely  mean  that  one  has 
always  been  observed  to  follow  the  other,  but  we  suppose  that 
there  b  something  invariable  in  the  cozmection  between  them, 
that  is,  we  imply  our  belief  that  nature  will  always  act  in  the 
same  way  when  the  circumstances  are  the  same.    The  principle 

>  Hmt*  ■  h«r«  no  atUmpt  to  om  tarms  ia  a  criticml  phik«o|>hioat  moml     Thm  om  of 
■neh  vordi  canaot  b«  mwoidmi  m  an  tlmmntary  work  vitfaout  confurfnc  < 
•ad  di«y  mart  b«  OMd  h«n  ia  tfa«ir  ordLBary  Moaa. 


thuB  rtated  i«  often  called  that  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature. 
There  are,  however,  two  circumstances  which  must  be  considered 
aa  of  no  importance  as  regards  the  connection  between  causes 
and  effects.  These  are  time  and  place.  The  time  of  an  event  is, 
of  course,  never  repeated,  and  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever 
eomea  again  to  exactly  the  same  place,  since  the  sun  and  all  the 
planeta  are  moving  rapidly  through  space. 

6.  Physical  Laws. — A  careful  study  of  any  phenomenon  usually 
enables  us  to  state  in  a  general  way  what  will  happen  in  certain 
eircumstances.  Very  ancient  observation  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  bodies  when  unsupported  fall  toward  the  earth.  Such  a 
generaliiation  is  a  physical  law.  A  still  wider  study  usually  leads 
to  a  more  general  law.  Thus,  the  study  of  falling  bodies  and  of 
the  motion  of  the  moon  and  of  the  planets  led  Newton  to  the  con- 
durioQ  that  each  of  two  bodies  is  attracted  toward  the  other. 
The  aim  of  physical  research  is  to  obtain  physicEil  laws  of  increas- 
ing width  and  generality-  Any  such  law  is  very  imperfect  until 
it  ciw  be  stated  in  exact  mathematical  form,  and  this  requires 
eareful  measurement.  By  measurement  and  calculation  Newton 
arrived  at  the  law  of  attraction  between  bodies  called  the  Law  of 
Umyersal  Gravitation,  Thus  a  physical  law  is  simply  a  state- 
ment that,  given  a  certain  set  of  circumstances,  certain  events 
will  follow  or  it  is  a  statement  of  some  aspect  of  the  Uniformity 
of  Nature, 

7.  Subdivisions  of  Physics,  The  Science  of  Physics  may,  for 
eonvenience,  be  divided  into  the  following  parts: 


r 


1.  Mechanics.        3.  Heat 

6,  Sound 

2.  Wave  Motion.  4.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

7,  Light. 

^                               6.  Radioactivity. 

The  subject-matter  of  each  of  these  parts  will  be  described 
when  that  part  is  taken  up. 

MECHANICS 


8,  Mechanics  is  the  branch  of  Physics  which  treats  of  the 
motions  of  bodies  and  the  causes  of  changes  in  these  motions.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  one,  called  Kinematics,  in  which  the 
Tarioui  kinda  of  motion  are  described  and  studied,  and  the  other, 
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called  Dynamics,  in  which  the  causes  of  change  of  motion  are* 
studied.  Kinematics,  or  the  study  of  motion,  differs  from  Geom- 
etry in  having  to  consider  the  element  of  time.  Dynamics  is 
usually  divided  into  two  parts.  Kinetics  and  Statics,  the  former 
dealing  with  bodies  in  motion  and  the  latter  with  bodies  which, 
though  acted  on  by  causes  that  tend  to  produce  motion,  remain 
at  rest,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  influences  counteract  each 
other.  (Some  authors  use  the  terra  Dynamics  in  the  sense  here 
assigned  to  Kinetics.)  In  the  following  elementary  treatment 
of  Mechanics  it  will  not  be  convenient  to  treat  the  various  parts 
of  the  fiubject  quite  separately;  each  will  be  taken  up  in  turn 
as  convenience  and  simplicity  may  seem  to  dictate. 

KmEMATICS 
The  Geometry  of  DisplacemeoU 

9,  Translation  and  Rotation.— Motions  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds.  A  moving  body  has  a  motion  of  transla^on  when 
every  straight  line  in  the  body  remains  parallel  to  its  origins 
position.  Thus,  a  train  moving  on  a  straight  track  and  a  sledl 
moving  down  a  uniform  incline  have  motions  of  translation.  In 
such  a  case  all  points  in  the  body  move  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Hence  the  motion  of  the  body  is  completely  described  when  the 
motion  of  any  point  in  the  body  is  given,  and  we  may,  therefore, 
in  describing  the  motion  of  the  body,  treat  it  as  a  single  particle 
located  at  a  point. 

A  body  has  a  motion  of  rotation  when  all  points  in  the  body 
travel  in  circles  the  centers  of  which  lie  in  a  straight  line;  the 
line  is  called  the  axis  of  rotation.  This  is  the  motion  of  a  grind- 
stone, a  flywheel,  or  a  swing.  Any  two  points  in  such  a  body 
are  at  any  moment  moving  differently  (unless  they  lie  in  a  pla 
through  the  axis  and  are  equidistant  from  the  axis);  point 
farther  from  the  axis  move  in  larger  circles  and  more  rapidl] 
than  those  nearer  to  the  axis. 

Many  forms  of  motion  are  highly  complex,  but  they  may  in  all_ 
cases  be  considered  as  made  up  of  translations  and  rotations. 

Since  the  motion  of  a  body  which  has  translation  witbouti 
rotation  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  point,  it  is  convenient  to  begin  f 
with  a  study  of  the  motion  of  a  point. 


li 
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V^    10.  Position  of  a  Point — The  position  of  a  point  is  fired  by  iU 

^listances,  or  distances  and  directions,  from  other  pointfl^  Lines,  or 
surfaces.  The  simplest  way  of  stating  the  position  of  a  point 
19  by  giving  its  distance  and  direction  from  some  other  point 
which  we  may  caU  the  starting-point  or  origin. 

When  we  confine  our  attention  to  points  in  a  certain  line, 
straight  or  curved,  their  positions  may  be  assigned  by  giving  the 
distance  of  each  point  from  some  assumed  origin  in  that  line. 
One  direction  away  from  the  origin  is  taken  as  positive  and  the 
opposite  direction  as  negative.  For  example,  the  position  of  any 
station  on  a  railway  line  may  be  fixed  by  its  distance,  positive  or 
negative,  from  some  other  station  taken  as  origin. 

When  we  confine  our  attention  to  points  on  a  surface,  plane 
or  curved,  the  position  of  each  point  may  be  assigned  by  its  dis- 
tance and  direction  from  some  origin  on  the  surface,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  by  its  distance  from  each  of  two  lines 
_at  right  angles  passing  through  the  origin.  For  example,  a  point 
Dn  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  described  as  being  a  certain  distance 

st  or  west  and  a  certain  distance  north  or  south  from  the  origin. 

For  points  not  confined  to  any  line  or  surface  the  position  of 
ich  may  be  assigned  by  its  distance  and  direction  from  some 

Bumed  origin  in  space,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  its 
[distances,  positive  or  negative,  from  each  of  three  planes  inter- 
acting at  right  angles  at  the  origin. 

In  the  first  case  position  is  assigned  by  one  number,  in  the 
second  by  two  and  in  the  third  by  three.  A  point  is  said  to  have 
one  degree  of  freedom  when  its  motion  is  confined  to  a  definite 
line,  two  degrees  of  freedom  when  it  is  confined  to  a  definite  sur- 
face and  three  degrees  of  freedom  when  it  is  not  restricted  in  any 
way. 

The  above  statements  of  position  are  statements  of  relalive  posi- 
Honf  that  is,  statements  of  the  relation  of  the  position  of  a  point 
to  that  of  some  other  point  taken  as  origin.  Absolute  position, 
or  the  position  of  a  point  without  any  reference,  stated  or  im- 
plied, to  any  other  point  or  framework  of  lines,  could  not  be 
described  and  no  definite  meaning  could  be  attached  to  it.  In 
what  follows  the  word  position  will  always  mean  relative  posi- 
tion, and,  unless  otherwise  stated  or  implied,  the  point  of  refer- 
ence will  be  Bome  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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11.  Displacements. — A  change  of  position  is  called  a  displan* 
ment.     In  describing  a  displacement  we  do  not  need  to 
any  reference  to  the  time  in  which  the  point  moves  from  ( 

position  to  the  other.  A  description  of  a  diqplafio- 
^     ment  consists  in  a  statement  of  the  Uni^  ind 

direction  of  the  straight  line  drawn  from  Uie  fixst    ^ 

position  of  the  point  to  its  second  position.    Tim, 

Fio.  1.— A    when  a  point  has  moved  from  A  to  fi,  it  has  re- 

diapiaoement  u    ccivcd  a  displacement,  the  magnitude  of  which  ii 

•*dil^^  Ual    *h®  length  of  the  straight  line  AB  and  the  direo- 

tion  of  which  is  the  direction  of  AB.  This  dis- 
placement we  may  denote  by  the  symbol  AB  or  AB,  the 
arrow  or  stroke  being  placed  above  AB  to  indicate  that  we  iw 
referring  not  merely  to  the  length  of  the  line  AB,  but  also  to 
its  direction  from  A  to  B. 

12.  Units  of  Length.  To  measure  or  specify  a  displacement  ve 
must  use  some  unit  of  length.  The  unit  chiefly  employed  in 
Physics  is  the  meter  or  one  of  its  multiples  or  submultiples.  Tie 
meter  is  defined  as  the  distance  between  two  lines  on  a  bar  of 
platinum-iridium  kept  at  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures  near  Paris,  when  the  temperature  of  the  bar  is  that 
of  melting  ice.  It  was  intended  by  the  designers  that  this 
length  should  be  one  ten-millionth  of  the  distance  from  a  pole 
of  the  earth  to  the  equator.  One  one-hundredth  of  the  meter 
is  called  the  centimeter  (0.01  m.),  and  this  is  the  unit  of  length 
which  we  shall  usually  employ.  Other  decimal  fractions  of  the 
meter  are  the  decimeter  (0.1  m.)  and  the  millimeter  (0.001  m.). 
For  great  distances  the  kilometer  (1000  m.)  is  employed. 

The  unit  of  length  popularly  used  in  English-speaking  countries 
is  the  yard  or  one  of  its  well-known  multiples  or  submultiples. 
The  British  yard  is  defined  legally  as  the  distance  between  two 
lines  on  a  bronze  bar  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lon- 
don. The  legal  definition  of  the  yard  in  the  United  States  is 
IJ  I!  ?  of  a  meter  (see  Vol.  I  of  the  BitUetin  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ardn,  Washington,  D.  C). 

13.  The  Addition  of  Displacements. — If  the  point  that  moved 
from  A  to  B  did  not  travel  by  the  straight  line  AB  but  passed 
through  points  C  and  i),  its  final  displacement  was  the  same  as  if 
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I  hid  gone  by  the  straight  line  AB;  but  the  final  displacement 
^WBi  the  sum  of  a  number  of  separate  displacements,  AC, 
Qb,6K  Thus  Tb  is  the  resultant  or  sum  of  AC,  CD,  DB,  or  we 
miy  say  that  by  adding  AC,  CD,  5B  we  get  AB,  or  briefly,  AB  = 
AC^CD-^DB]  but  it  must  be  carefully  noted  that  the  addition 
bdicatcd  by  the  sign  +  is  a  geometrical  process,  performed  by 
placing  the  displacements  end  to  end  as  the  sides  of  a  polygon 
md  taking  sjs  the  sum  the  displacement  from  the  initial  position 
to  the  Gnal  position. 

If  from  C  we  draw  a  line  CD*  equal  and  parallel  to  DB,  and 
from  D'  a  line  D'B  equal  and  parallel  to  CD,  we  shall  have  another 
pith  leading  from  A  to  B.  The  displacements  AC,  CD\  D'B 
ftdded  together  give  the  same  sum  as  the  displacements  A  C,  CD^  DB 
ftdded  together,  and  for  each  step  in  one  series  there  is  an  equal 
iQd  parallel  step  in  the  other  series.  It  is  evident  that,  so  far 
M  addition  of  displacements  is  concerned,  we  may  regard  CD^  and 
M  as  the  same  displacement  and  D'B  and  CD  as  the  same  dia- 
pUeement.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
definition  of  a  displacement  as  a  change  of 
positioa;  for,  when  a  point  goes  from  C  to  D, 
it  has  received  the  same  change  of  position 
as  another  point  has  received  when  it  has 
gOQt  from  D'  to  B,  CD  and  D'B  being  equal 
aad  parallel.  Thus  all  displacements  which 
htm  the  same  nrngnitude  and  direction  are 

^When  two  displacements  are  to  be  added,  the  addition  may  be 

performed  by  drawing  a  triangle.     Thus  to  add  AB  and  BC  we 

complete  the  triangle  ABC  and  the  sum  is  AC. 

g 0      This  is  called  the  triangle  method  of  adding  two 

/~y^       displacements.     Another  method  of  performing 

//'_/         the  addition  is   to  construct  a  parallelogram. 

4         i  If  -4/)  be  drawn  from  A  equal  and  parallel  to 

^y^  a,  BC,  the  displacement  AD  is  the  same  as  the 

displacement  BC  and  the  sum  ^\  AB  and  ^D  is 

^^,  irbere  AC\b  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  AB 

AD  are  adjacent  sides  drawn  away  from  A.    This  is  called 


Tio.  2. — Ocometricii]  ad* 
ditloii  of  diflpl»o«meDL 
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the  parallelocram  method  of  adding  two  displacements, 
several  displacements  are  to  be  added,  the  addition  is  peifo 
by  constructing  a  polygon  as  in  Fig.  2. 

14.  Retolution  and  Subtraction  of  Displacements.— As  we  i 
replace  any  number  of  displacements  by  their  geometrical  soi 
resultant,  so  we  may  replace  a  displacement  by  any  number  of  di^"^ 
placements  which  added  together  give  the  original  displacemsBi  ^ 
This  is  called  resolving  n  displacement  into  components.  Tl»ui,ti 
rtMolvo  a  displacement  AC  (Fig.  3)  into  two  components  in  givsi 
diroctions,  we  draw  from  A  lines  in  the  given  direction  and  tliai 
oomploto  the  parallelogram  ABCD  on  the  diagonal  AC;  AB  lod 
A  /)  ar»  the  components  desired,  since  theur  sum  is  AC. 

Subtraction  is  the  opposite  of  addition.    To  subtract  4  from 
^)  ^    10  we  must  find  the  number,  6,  which  added  to    i 

*     -— —     ^  ^.ju  gjy^  10,    Similarly,  to  subtract  a  displaee- 

mont,  PQ.  from  another,  PA,  we  must  find  tho 

viisplacoment  which  added  to  PQ  will  give  PR. 

Krx>m  the  triangle  method  of  addition  thisisevi- 

*  vior.tlv  ^^^ff.  or.  if  we  complete  a  parallelogram 

•t™  ^4  /,C     :V.V5,  it   is  p5  which  is  equal  to  QfiJ    De- 

i^.,N««^i.  no;i:\c  subtraction  by  the  minus  sign  PR-PQ 

S;;^:rA,'^:x^xx  inAv  aIso  Se  performed  in  a  slightly  dififerent  way. 
j.-^^,...  *\.^  ',:[x\\^.c  :v.e?hovi  i:  »  evident  that  QP  added  to  PR 
\^  itl  ,<i\  t»  s  •^'-  Hr.i,>f  :o  5ub;r*v't  a  displacement  we  may  reverts 
%.s  ,i'  uv./*4  .:''.5  "  ^:  This  adiiwon  may  also  be  performed  by 
A  ^^v  A.\  :o^rAv.i  :V^^^^  ^^•^"^^^2?^''  Since  subtracting  PQ  is 
tho  *A.uo  ?hi\*  *s  *o:.v.r^  vjr\  -  P^=  +<?P  or  the  minus  sign 

ISw  V«<lv>r  \>uttttitM«  aai  V^toc  Diapams. — Displacements  be- 

lo'^<  ts^  5^0  c'AStii  o:  sJua:.!;:::^  rtC^Ttctocq[Mntities,Uiat  is.quan- 
litis^  v^  Nioh  h*vt^  muift  u*-wV  dt^d  ziriKtir^  Chher  vector  quanti- 
^Uv*  aiv  v^*ivvii;xH*,  torv^w,  e5c.  The  !i^:urw  ia  the  preceding  sections 
a^v  vlii^raiu^  of  vli;*t*^ao«vJtett!j*,  ^lias  »^  they  are  made  up  of  lines 
W|^rv^uu^l^  cho  accu^  dii»pi^vtuent»  hx  ouk^tude  and  direction. 
l^huA  th^  ^UiA^rtitu  ujd^ht  be  ^ega^ied  s»  a  red^^ced  or  enlarged 
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picture  of  the  actual  displacements.  Other  vector  quantities, 
f^.,  a  number  of  forces,  may  be  similarly  represented  by  a  vector 
diagram  by  drawing  lines  each  of  which  stands  in  magnitude  and 
direeiion  for  one  of  the  forces.  The  lines  in  such  a  diagram  are 
e«Ued  vectors-  The  lengths  of  any  two  vectors  in  such  a  diagram 
are  lo  one  another  as  the  magnitudes  of  the  forces  represented, 
and  the  angle  between  the  two  vectors  is  the  angle  between  these 
two  forces.  After  we  have  defined  the  meaning  of  the  resultant 
of  a  number  of  forces,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  represented  as  to 
magnitude  and  direction  by  the  vector  which  ia  the  sum  of  the 
vectors  that  represent  the  separate  forces.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  diagrams  of  velocities,  accelerations,  etc. 

Quantities  which  imply  no  reference  to  direction  are  called 
scalar  quantitieB.  Such  are  mass,  volume,  etc.  Each  such  quan- 
ti^  b  aasigned  by  a  number  without  any  idea  of  direction  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  such  quantities 
b  performed  in  the  ordinary  arithmetic  or  algebraic  manner. 


¥ 


Velocity 


16.  Velocity  is  rate  of  change  of  position  or  rate  of  displace- 
mewd.  Since  a  displacement  has  a  definite  direction  as  well  as  a 
definite  magnitude,  a  velocity  also  has  a  definite  direction  and  a 
definite  magnitude,  or  vdocUies  are  vector  quantities.  Thus 
•* twenty  miles  an  hour"  is  not  a  complete  statement  of  a  velocity, 
naee  it  gives  only  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity  and  does  not 
ipeeify  it«  direction;  but  "twenty  miles  an  hour  eastward"  is  a 
eomptete  statement  of  a  velocity.  For  clearness  such  a  phrase 
as  "twenty  miles  an  hour"  may  be  called  the  statement  of  a 
fpMri,  which  means  the  mere  magnitude  of  a  velocity  or  a 
rate  of  change  of  position  without  reference  to  the  direction 
of  the  change.  When  the  motions  considered  are  all  in  the 
lame  straight  line  we  do  not  need  to  distinguish  speed  and 
vfiocity. 

Constant  Velocity* — The  velocity  of  a  point  is  described  as 
or  uniform  when  the  displacements  of  the  point  in  all 
^«qual  intervals  of  time  are  equal.     By  equal  displacements  must 
be  understood  displacements  equal  in  bath  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion.   Hence,  when  the  velocity  of  a  point  ia  constant,  the  point 
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moves  in  a  straight  line.    The  magnitude  of  a  constant  i 
is  measured  by  the  displacement  in  each  unit  of  time. 
if  we  denote  the  magnitude  of  a  constant  ydocity  by  v  anil 
displacement  in  time  t  by  s, 

Unit  velocity  is  the  velocity  of  a  point  that  travels  imit  < 
in  unit  time,  e.g.,  1  cm.  in  1  sec. 

18.  Variable  Velocity. — ^A  point  has  a  variable  velocity  when  h 
displacements  in  equal  times  are  not  equal.  The  displacements  in 
successive  equal  intervals  of  time  may  differ  (1)  in  magnihiii 
ordy^  as  when  a  point  moves  in  a  straight  line  with  varying  Q)6ed, 
or  (2)  in  direction  only,  as  when  a  point  moves  in  a  eum 
with  constant  speed,  or  (3)  in  both  magnitiLde  and  dtredum,  u 
when  a  point  moves  in  a  curve  with  varjring  speed.  We  shall 
begin  by  considering  the  first  of  these  cases,  that  of  rectilinear 
motion. 

19.  Average  and  Instantaneous  Velocity. — ^In  rectilinear  fMHim 
with  variable  velocity  how  shall  we  define  the  magnitude  of  the 
velocity?  In  this  case  there  are  two  ways  open  to  us.  If  we 
divide  the  whole  distance  traversed  in  a  certain  interval  fA  time 
by  the  length  of  the  interval  we  get  the  average  velocity  in  that 
interval.  If  for  example  we  find  the  whole  time  required  by  a 
train  to  move  from  one  station  to  another  on  a  straight  track  and 
divide  this  into  the  whole  distance,  we  get  the  average  vdoeits 
between  the  two  stations.  In  general,  denoting  the  whole  distance 
by  «,  the  whole  time  by  t,  and  the  average  velocity  by  r,  we  have 
v  =  8lt.     Hence 

8=aVt. 

The  magnitude  of  the  average  velocity  in  an  interval  tells  us 
nothing  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  velocity  varies  during  the 
interval.  If  we  need  to  know  the  character  of  the  motion  more 
closely,  we  must  divide  the  whole  interval  into  parts  and  ascer- 
tain the  average  velocity  in  each.  The  smaller  these  parts,  the 
more  nearly  does  the  average  velocity  in  any  one  part  represent 
the  actual  velocity  at  any  moment  in  that  part.  Let  us  fix  our 
attention  on  a  certain  moment  at  a  time  t  after  the  beginning  of 
the  whole  interval.  If  we  proceeded  to  find  the  average  velocity 
in  a  short  interval,  say  A^  including  that  moment,  and  if  we  took 
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decreasing  values  for  At  and  foxind  the  average  velocity 

in  each  of  these  decreafimg  values  of  At,  we  would  find  that  the 

irerage  velocity  would  rapidly  approach  a  definite  limiting  value. 

iThb  limiting  value  is  the  instarUaneoxis  vdocUy  at  the  moment  L 

'Stated  more  briefly,  if  As  is  the  displacement  in  a  small  interval 

-  €if  time  Ai  [Mowing  the  time  f,  the  instantaneous  velocity  at  the 

Kww  i  is  the  limiting  value  approached  by  As/ At  as  At  approaches 

This  may  also  be  further  abbreviated  to  the  forms 


'=["1      =?' 


the  last  abbreviation  being  that  used  in  the  Differential  Calculus. 
When  the  velocity  of  a  point  is  constant,  the  instantaneous 
velocity,  as  defined  above,  is  the  same  as  the  velocity  of  the  point, 
aa  defined  in  §  17.  For  the  values  of  AelAt  at  different  moments 
in  any  interval  (  are  equaL  Hence,  if  e  is  the  whole  distance  trav- 
ersed in  the  time  f,  each  value  of  As/ At  is  equal  to  s/t,  which  is 
the  distance  traversed  in  unit  time. 
When  the  instantaneous  velocity  of  a  point  is  variable,  we  may 
state  its  magnitude  in  terms  of  an  equal  constant  velocity. 
Suppoee  that,  when  the  instantaneous  velocity  is  v,  the  point 
b^g^  to  move  with  a  constant  velocity  equal  to  v.  The  magni- 
lode  of  this  constant  velocity  is  the  distance  the  point  would 
limvel  in  unit  time.  Hence  we  derive  the  statement  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  instantaneous  velocity  of  a  point  is  equal  to  the 
I  Hatanee  the  point  would  travel  in  unit  time  if  it  had  an  equal  con- 

vdocity, 

I  3D*  The  Unit  of  Time  — ^To  measure  or  specify  a  velocity  we 
Qitisi  use  some  unit  of  time.  The  unit  of  time  usually  employed 
is  Phjrsics  is  the  mean  solar  second.  This  is  defined  as  ^1^1(^1^  of 
tbt  mean  solar  day,  which  is  the  average,  thoughout  a  year,  of 
(ke  time  between  two  successive  transits  of  the  sun  across  the 
OMridian  at  any  place.  It  is  the  second  of  the  ordinary  clock  or 
watch  whan  it  is  properly  regulated. 

f^  SL  Conrillnesr  Motion. — When  the  displacements  of  a  point  in 
neeeseive  equal  intervals  are  in  different  directions,  the  point  is 
Bovmf  in  some  ciirved  path.  This,  for  example,  is  the  case  when 
i  bsll  b  thrown  obliquely  upward  or  when  a  train  is  moving  on  a 
tninred  traclc      If  the  position  of  the  point  at  a  certain  time  t 
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Fia.  fi. 


P  and  at  a  aomewhat  later  time,  say  (t + AO,  is  Q,  the  < 
ment  in  thb  time  is  PQ.  If  we  denote  the  length  of  PQbr/l 
and  consider  the  limiting  value  of  As/ A<  as  before,  we  geti 
instantaneous  velocity  of  the  point  at  thet 
when  the  point  is  at  P.  As  PQ  is 
the  chord  PQ  finally  approaches  without  1 
to  the  tangent  at  P;  hence  the  directionoti 
instantaneous  velocity  at  P  is  along  thetingflitl 
at  P.  While  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  4i  j 
rate  of  displacement  at  P,  we  should  airive  ik  \ 
the  same  value  for  the  instantaneous  velocitji  ' 
we  took  A«  to  mean  the  length  of  the  arc  FQ, 
and  supposed  it  successively  diminished  by  the 
approach  of  Q  toward  P;  for  the  chord  and  the  arc  wo^is 
the  limit  have  a  ratio  of  unity. 

22.  The  Graph  of  the  Speed  of  a  Point. — When  any  quantity  ii 
variable,  much  valuable  information  can  frequently  be  derived 
from  the  properties  of  a  curve  drawn  to  represent  the  vaiying 
quantity.    A  curve  drawn  to  represent  the  speed  of  a  moving 
point  is  called  a  speed  curve.     Let  OA  be  a  straight  line  of  whidi 
the  length  OA  stands  for  the  length  of  the  interval,  <,  in  whidi 
we  wish  to  consider  the  motion.     Divide  OA  up  into  a  very  large 
number  of  small  equal  parts.     At  0  erect  a  perpendicular  OB  to 
represent  the  speed  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval  i.    Ereei 
similar  perpendiculars  to  represent  the  instantaneous  values  of 
the  speed  at  the  beginnings  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  interval,  and  through  the  upper 
ends  of  these  perpendiculars  draw  a  smooth 
curve  BC. 

Consider  one  of  these  short  intervals,  ab. 
If  the  speed  throughout  this  short  interval 
had  been  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
short  interval,  say  v,  the  distance  traversed 
m  the  short  interval  would  have  been  vXab 
or  the  imshaded  rectangle  above  ab.  If  the 
speed  throughout  the  short  interval  had  been  the  same  as 
that  at  the  end  of  the  short  interval,  say  t/,  the  distance 
would  have  been  t/Xoft  or  the  area  of  the  unshaded  rectanj^e 
plus  that  of  the  small  shaded  rectangle  above  it.    The  real 


Fig.  e. — Graph  of  » 

Sp66d« 


dbi&iice  in  the  interval  is  intermediate  between  these  two. 
Applying  the  same  reasoning  to  all  the  small  intervals  in  succes- 
sion, we  see  that  the  whole  distance  is  something  between  that 
represented  by  the  whole  unshaded  area  between  BC  and  OA 
and  thM  represented  by  the  unshaded  area  plus  the  shaded  area. 
If  the  number  of  parts  into  which  0.4  is  divided  be  doubled,  there 
win  be  twice  as  many  small  shaded  rectangles,  but  the  area  of 
eaieb  will  only  be  one-fourth  as  great  as  before.  Hence  if  we  sup- 
pose the  number  of  the  small  intervals  increased  without  limit,  the 
ah&ded  area  will  decrease  without  limit  until  it  vanishes  and  the 
tfea  between  the  curve  BC  and  the  line  OA  will  represent  the 
actual  distance  in  the  time  L 

Stnoe  it  is  merely  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity  that  is  repre- 
aented  by  each  ordinate,  the  area  represents  the  distance  meoBured 
ohng  ike  line  of  motion,  whether  this  be  straight  or  curved.  Thus, 
if  a  point  moves  once  around  a  circle  with  constant  speed,  BC  will 
be  a  horizontal  straight  line^  and  the  distance  represented  by  the 
area  OBCA  will  equal  the  circumference;  but  the  mean  velocity  in 
the  revolution  will  be  zero,  since  the  final  displacement  wUl  be  zero. 

To  bring  out  more  clearly  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the 
word  "  represent  *'  in  the  above,  let  us  first  suppose  that  OA 
coQiaina  aa  many  units  of  length  aa  t  contains  units  of  time,  and 
that  OB  contains  as  many  units  of  length  as  the  velocity  it  stands 
for  contains  units  of  velocity.  Each  unit  of  area  will  then 
•laad  for  a  unit  of  distance  traversed  by  the  moving  point,  and 
the  whole  area  will  contain  as  many  units  of  area  as  the  distance 
Iraversed  contains  units  of  length.  But  if  each  unit  of  length 
along  OA  stands  for  m  units  of  time  and  each  unit  of  length 
akiog  OB  stands  for  n  units  of  velocity,  the  whole  area  will  be  mn 
tmet  smaller  than  it  would  have  been  on  the  first  supposition^ 
and^  to  get  the  whole  distance,  we  shall  have  to  multiply  the 
whole  area  by  mn. 

23.  The  Resultant  of  Simultaneous  Velocities. — A  man  sitting 
in  a  train  has  the  velocity  of  the  train,  but,  when  he  gets  up  and 
moves  about,  he  has  an  additional  velocity  which  may  or  may  not 
ba  to  the  same  direction  as  the  first  velocity.  Similarly  a  launch 
Soaitng  down  with  the  current  in  a  river  has  the  velocity  of  the 
earrent;  but  if  it  has  a  propeller  in  motion,  it  has  another  velocity 
ia  addition  to  the  first.     When  a  body  haB  two  or  more  Hmul- 
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^lOtfisnK  TVttSfsmes  2  ox  »  flbvvx  dac  litt  nagiikade  and  divK- 

t5fUL  ^  'Ue  yfirngr;  'raaxacj  chk  be  ^^^^jj^tij  iroBi  tlie  aqnjite 

T^^sfia  zj  i3e  irJET'rir,  ;■>>!< Fii^  iii,  or  pdj^fm  method ot 

^^d^^Tvesos.    CaiMQgi=«iteta»cf  twDcngwgamTe'oehiei 

ssii  cm  a  c^af^Ti,  ix  ^n5c^  XB  sad  JLC  slmzni  for  the  two 

r^jizxs^    Cc^iunt  iJe  pKaZUo^gzaai  JLBCi>.     We  shaQahow 

tia*  ^I>  &a^ii  f^  i^  ^rttyha.';  -rdom^     Snee  the  Tdocities 

ure  «?%sU£t  !l£  a&i  AC  .i^gJLSi^immagiiliudemnd  directicmthe 

ecyr^pgoec:!  d'lf^JMiineiaa  in  unh  time,  and  the 

f- — -^    S121  of  these  n'lf^iainneiaa  is  represented  by  AD 

/y"^"'^^     (f  13;,  viich,  thesefcvne^  repioents  Qm  retvltafrf 

/^^^^     ^         dirp£aefi«n<  in  wnX  Iuml     Hoicse  AD  represents 

jm.  7.  the  resultant  rdodtr.    Tims  the  paraUdograin 

method    applies   to   the  addition  <rf  constant 

retocities,  and  the  san^  most  be  true  of  the  otho-  methods, 

which  arc  essentially  the  same. 

When  the  component  velocities  are  not  constant,  we  can  add 

tJiiSfir  instantaneous  values  by  the  vector  methods  referred  to.  The 

prrx^  of  this  statement  is  the  same  as  above,  except  that  AB,  AC, 

I  jjj^  ^iil  now  stand  for  the  displacements  that  would  take 

pltwji  in  unit  time  if  the  velocities  remained  constant  that  long. 

2L  Formula  for  Resultant.— Let  v^  and  »,  be  the  respective 

magnitudes  of  two  component  velocities  ofa  moving  point,  and 

let  these  velocities  be  represented  by  OA  and  OB   (Fig.  8). 

Alno  let  V  be  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  velocity,  which  is  rep- 

r#-iM'nted  by  OC,  where  OC  U  the  diagonal  of  the  paraUelogram  of 

wbi'^'h  OA  ftnd  03  are  sides.     By  a  well-known  trigonometrical 

formula  q^,^o^3+aC»-20A-AC  cos  OAC 

r)i,not«  the  angle  AOB,  which  is  the  angle  between  the  directions 
C  two  components,  by  0.    Then  the  angle  OAC  equals 
mf^  oZnd  therefore  cos  OAC^  -  cos  6,    Since  OA,  OB,  and 
OC  are  proportional  to  v,,  v,,  and  v  respectively, 
t;>=:i;^»  +  V  +  2V^»  COS  6 


By  this  formttla   we  can  calculate  the  magiiittide  of  v  when 
ti^  F,,  and  0  are  known. 

When  ^=0,  that  is,  when  the  components  are  in  the  same  direo* 
lioDi  cos  6=1  and  the  formula  for  v  gives  v  —  (p^-^v^.  When 
ff^lSCP,  that  is,  when  the  components  are  in  opposite  directions, 
cos  ^=  —  1  and  r=  ±(Vi  — i^j). 


If  ^  =  90®,  that  IS,  if  the  components  are  at  right  angles,  cos  ^  =  0 
and  (Fig,  9) 

and  if  ^  be  used  to  denote  the  angle  AOC  which  the  resxiltant 
makes  with  the  component  of  magnitude  t^i, 

tan  <p= —  =  — 
^    OA    V, 


36.  Resolution  of  a  Velocity  into  Components. — Since  two  ve- 
locities taken  together  are  equivalent  to  a  single  velocity  called 
their  resultant,  we  may  reverse  the  process  and  suppose  any  ve- 
locity  replaced  by  any  two  velocities  which  added  are  equivalent 
to  the  original  velocity.  This  is  called  revolving  a  velocity  into  cam- 
panents.  To  thus  resolve  a  velocity  we  must  draw  a  parallelo- 
gram of  which  the  diagonal  stands  for  the  velocity  to  be  resolved. 
Now  any  number  of  parallelograms  can  be  drawn  with  a  given 
line  as  diagonal;  but,  if  the  directions  of  the  sides  are  speci&ed, 
only  one  solution  is  possible.  Hence  to  resolve  a  given  velocity 
into  components  in  two  given  directions  is  a  definite  problem, 
which  may  be  solved  graphically  by  constructing  a  parallelogram. 

The  most  important  case  of  the  above  is  when  the  directions 
of  the  components  are  at  right  angles.  Thus,  if  the  velocity  is 
V  in  the  direction  Oe  and  if  OC  is  taken  to  represent  v  and  if  Oa 
and  06  are  to  be  the  directions  of  the  components,  we  draw 
from  C  perpendiculars,  CA  and  CB,  to  Oa  and  Ob  reapeclivd'S. 
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Then  OB  and  OA  are  the  desired  componente  in  the  wptaSii 
directiona.  If  the  direction  Oa  makes  an  an^  #  iriOk  the 
direction  of  v  and  if  we  denote  the  components  in  tlie  diieetioiiB 
Oa  and  Ob  respectivdy  by  v^  and  «„ 

v^^veosO.    9,^9 sin 0. 

It  should  be  noted  that  0  stands  for  an  an^  that  may  be  eitha 

positive  or  negative.     We  may  r^ard  0  as  the  an^  throng 

which  a  line,  starting  from  the  position  Oa^  must 

^  y^  revolve  about  0  to  reach  the  position  Oe;  and 

^1        ^^       when  the  revolution  is  counter-clockwise,  it  is 

customary  to  regard  such  an  an^  as  positive,  the 

opposite  direction  of  revolution  corresponding  to  a 

*"  Fia,  la         negative  angle.     If  we  make  this  agreement  as 

regards  the  sign  of  0,  we  must  keep  to  it  as  regards 

the  right  angle  that  Ob  makes  with  Oa,  that  is  to  say,  the  right 

angle  and  the  angle  0  must  be  measured  away  from  Oa  in  the 

same  direction,  namely,  counter-clockwise. 

Acceleration 

QB.  Acceleration  is  rate  of  change  of  velocity.  A  change  of 
velocity  has  a  definite  direction  as  well  as  a  definite  magnitude. 
Hence  acceleration  is  a  quantity  which  has  both  direction  and 
magnitude,  that  is,  acceleration  is  a  vector  quantity. 

An  acceleration  may  be  either  constant  or  variable.  The  ac- 
celeration of  a  point  is  constant  when  the  velocity  of  the  point 
changes  by  equal  amounts  in  equal  intervals  of  time.  By  equal 
changes  of  velocity  must  be  understood  changes  of  velocity  that 
are  equal  in  magnitude  and  in  the  same  direction.  When  the 
changes  of  velocity  in  equal  intervals  of  time  are  not  equal,  the 
acceleration  is  variable. 

The  statement  that  the  velocity  of  a  point  is  variable  may 
refer  to  a  change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity,  to  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  velocity,  or  to  a  change  in  both.  Hence  we 
shall  have  three  cases  of  acceleration  to  consider:  (1)  the  accelera- 
tion of  a  point  when  the  velocity  of  the  point  is  constant  in 
direction  but  variable  in  magnitude;  (2)  the  acceleration  of  a 
^hen  the  velocity  of  the  point  is  constant  in  magnitude 
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it  yariable  in  direction;  (3)  the  acceleration  of  a  point  when 
the  velocity  of  the  point  is  variable  in  both  magnitude  and 
direction* 

The  Amplest  case  Is  when  the  velocity  of  the  moving  point 
m  constant  in  direction  and  when  the  acceleration  is  con- 
stant and  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  motion.  This  is 
illustrated  by  a  body  dropped  from  a  height  and  falling  in  a 
straight  lin^« 

The  magnitude  of  a  constant  acceleration  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  velocity  added  in  each  unit  of  time,  and  the  direction  of  the 
acceleration  is  the  direction  of  the  added  velocity.  The  unit  of 
aeederoHon  is  that  of  a  point  the  velocity  of  which  increases  by 
tmii  velocity  in  unit  time.  When  the  cm.  is  taken  as  unit  of 
length  and  the  sec,  as  unit  of  time,  the  unit  of  acceleration  is 
sueh  that  the  velocity  increases  by  one  cm.  per  sec.  in  each 
eeeoody  or,  briefly,  one  cm,  per  sec.  per  sec. 

ST.  Motion  in  a  Straight  Line  with  Constant  Acceleration.^ — In 
eoiuidering  the  motion  of  a  point  along  a  straight  line,  we  take 
one  direction  along  the  line  as  positive  and  the  opposite  direction 
as  negative  and  we  do  not  need  to  distinguiah  between  speed  and 
irdodty  (§16),  Let  v^  be  the  velocity  of  the  point  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  interval  of  time  of  length  i,  and  let  v  be  its  velocity  at 
the  end  of  the  interval.  The  increase  of  velocity  is  (v  —  Vo) 
and  the  increase  per  unit  time  is  {v-v^)/t.  This  ia,  therefore, 
the  magnitude  of  the  constant  acceleration,  which  we  shall  denote 
by  a«     Hence 

i>=t?o  +  af  (1) 

This  very  important  equation  is  simply  a  statement  that  the 
final  velocity  (at  the  end  of  the  time  t)  is  equal  to  the  initial 
velocity  (at  the  beginning  of  i)  plus  the  increase  of  velocity,  and 
the  increase  of  velocity  is  equal  to  the  acceleration  multiplied 
by  the  time. 

To  find  how  far  the  point  travels  in  the  time  i  let  us  consider 
the  form  of  the  velocity  curve  (§22)  in  the  present  case.  The 
changes  of  velocity  in  equal  short  intervals  of  time  are  equal, 
Henoe,  in  Fig.  6,  the  differences  between  each  ordinate  and  the 
next  fn  order  are  equal,  and  the  velocity  curve  is  therefore  a 
ilraijht  line,  as  in  Fig,  11.  Draw  BD  parallel  to  OA.  The 
whole  area  OBCA  consists  of  two  parts,  that  of  the  rectangle 
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DBDA  sue  thfii  r£  iht  tnn^  BDC.  OB  rq^resents  the  initial 
T^Dcinr  r^  sue  ^n  AaH  mn^yum  ihaX  the  figure  is  drawn  to 
BDch  m  flcaky  thst  OB  wmtahm  ss  many  units 
of  length  WB  9^  ecmtsiiis  units  ci  velocity,  and 
that  the  same  s  tme  of  AC,  which  repreeents 
the  fusl  Teknty  «.  The  height  of  the  tri- 
*»      T»:  szk^e.  DC,  icpresents  in  the  same  way  the 

r mcuae  of  Tciodty  at     OA  represents  the 

j^  ,^  xrmr  t  and  we  AaH  suppose  that  OA  contains 

the  same  mnzifaer  of  units  of  length  as  t  con- 
tains imits  of  lime.  Tbt  whole  area  is  therefore  (p^-^it'ot). 
HenMs  if  »  is  the  whole  diftfajiiy  traTeraed  in  the  time  t, 

s=i)^-hiaf»  (2) 

lUs  T«nr  impckrtart  equaxaom  ooEziasts  of  two  parts.  The  part, 
pJL^  h  the  distance  the  pomt  woold  have  traTelled  in  the  time  t, 
if  its  TeScKthj  throofiiofm  I  had  remained  constant  and  equal  to 
the  inhial  Tei«>chT  v^  The  part  ^eiP  is  the  additional  distance 
due  to  the  arceSeraxioiu  thai  is,  the  distanre  the  point  would 
hare  {x^e  if  it  had  started  from  rest  with  an  accderation  a. 

Between  (1^^  and  (2"^  we  may  etimrnat^  t  and  so  find  an  expres- 
sion for  the  £iial  ve^c^y  in  tenns  of  the  initial  Telocity,  the 
acceleration,  and  the  distance. 

=  r,*^2«  (3) 

Equations  {,!),  \2),  and  (3)  ai>e  of  great  importance. 

Another  expit«sion  for  the  area  OBCA  is  \{AC'\-OB)'OA. 
Hence  the  distance  is  also  given  by  the  formula 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  average  velocity,  which  equals  the 
total  distance  divided  by  the  time  (§19),  is  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  sum  of  the  initial  velocity  and  the  final  velocity. 

Equation  (2)  zdat  be  readily  obtained  by  means  of  the  Int^sral  Cklciiliis. 
The  (fiitanoe  travelled  in  a  short  time  dt  when  the  Telocity  is  v  is  sdl. 

Heoee  the  whole  disUnce,  f,  -    |  td(-   |  (r*+af)(it-rd'+iof*. 


28.  GaUleo's  Experiments. ^The  very  important  relations  ex- 
pressed by  (1)  and  (2)  were  discovered  by  Galileo  by  studying 
the  motion  of  falling  bodies,  and  this  discovery  was  the  beginning 
of  Kinetics.  Before  that  time  nothing  was  known  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  velocity  of  a  body  increases  as  it  falls.  Galileo 
thoQ^t  the  law  of  increase  expressed  by  (I),  namely,  that  the 
increase  of  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  time,  was  probably 
correct;  but  the  instrumental  means  at  his  command  did  not 
enable  him  to  test  it;  so  he  deduced  (2),  practically  by  the  graph- 
ical  method  given  in  §27,  and  then  tested  it.  To  avoid  having 
to  deal  with  any  great  velocities,  such  as  that  of  a  body  falling 
vertically,  he  tested  the  rolling  of  a  ball  down  an  inclined  plane, 
iflsiuning  that  both  motions  would  follow  the  same  law.  The 
result  confirmed  his  formula. 

29*  Acceleration  of  Free  Fall* — ^We  shall  assume  as  an  experi- 
mental fact,  discovered  by  Galileo,  that  at  any  one  place  all  bodies 
falling  freely  would  have  the  same  acceleration,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  effect  of  air  friction.  The  latter  is  very  small  in  the  case 
of  dense  solids,  such  as  blocks  of  metal,  fatting  moderate  dis- 
tanced, and  may  usually  be  neglected.  The  acceleration  of  free 
fan,  or  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  usually 
dimoled  by  g.  In  the  c.  g.  s.  system  g  is  about  980  cm.  per  sec. 
per  eec.f  though  slightly  different  at  different  points  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and  in  feet  and  seconds  it  is  about  32,2  ft.  per 
sec,  per  sec.  Hence,  from  §27,  when  a  body  is  projected  verti- 
cally downward  with  a  velocity  ror  its  velocity  and  distance 
I  alter  an  interval  t  may  be  found  from 
W  i;'  =  ro^  +  2^s 

When  the  direction  of  projection  is  upward  we  may  take 
upward  as  the  positive  direction,  and  g,  being  downward,  wiU 
then  be  negative.     In  this  case 

v^vo-gt,  (1) 

«=M-U^'»  (2) 

v^^v,'^2gs  (3) 

the  btgibest  point  v  =  0;  hence  from  (1)   we  have  t  =  vjg. 
ig  Ihia  in  (2),  we  get  for  the  height  of  ascent  »  =  lt;oVff' 


j^^ 
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This  also  follows  from  (3)  by  putting  i;=0.  The  time  of  return 
to  the  groimd  is  got  by  putting  «==0  in  (2).  This  gives  t=2p,/g, 
showing  that  the  whole  time  of  rise  and  fall  equals  twice  the  time 
of  ascent,  or  that  the  time  of  rise  eqtidU  the  time  of  fall.  It  fd- 
lows  from  (3)  that  the  velocity  of  return  to  the  starting  point, 
that  is,  when  «  is  again  zero,  equals  the  velocity  of  projection  in 
magnitude,  but  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  these  statements  are  true  only  for  moderate 
velocities.  At  high  velocities,  such  as  those  of  a  bullet,  air- 
resistance  greatly  modifies  the  motion. 

The  value  of  g  at  any  station  of  observation  depends  on  the  latitude  of  the 
station  and  also  on  the  height  of  the  station  above  sea  level.  The  resolts 
of  very  careful  experiments  show  that,  at  a  station  m  latitude  i  and  at  an 
elevation  of  I  meters  above  sea  level, 

9-077.080  (1  +.0052  sinM - .0000002  I) 

30.  Motion  of  a  Projectile.— When  a  body  is  thrown  obliquely 
into  the  air,  its  motion  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  a 
horizontal  part  and  a  vertical  part.    The 
vertical  part  is  subject  to  a  constant  ac- 
celeration g  downward;  while,  since  there 

is  no  horizontal  acceleration  (if  we  may 

*i^o  12  — p»th  of  %        ^^cglect  air-friction),  the  horizontal  part  of 
projeouie.  the  motiou  is  a  constant  velocity.     If  the 

magnitude  of  the  velocity  of  projection  is 
V  and  the  direction  of  projection  makes  an  angle  0  with  the 
horizontal,  the  velocity  may  be  resolved  into  a  component  v  cos  Q 
in  a  horizontal  direction  and  a  component  v  sin  9  in  a  direc- 
tion vertically  upward.  If,  then,  x  is  the  horizontal  distance 
traversed  in  time  <, 

x^vtcose  (1) 

and  if,  at  the  time  <,  the  vertical  distance  attained  is  y, 

y^vtsme-hgt^  (2) 

Thus  the  vertical  motion  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  body  thrown 
vertically  upward  with  a  velocity  v  sin  e.  Hence  (529)  at  time 
(r  sin  e)lg  the  body  will  have  just  lost  its  vertical  velocity  and 
will  therefore  be  moving  wholly  in  a  horizontal  direction;  and 
at  that  moment  the  height  will  be  (v*  sin*  e)/2g.    At  the  time 
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(2v  sin  $)/g  the  body  will  have  returned  to  its  origmal  level  and 
the  distance  horizontally  from  its  starting-point  wUl  then  be 
f  C08  ^(2v  sin  B)lg  or  (t?'  sin  2^)/^.  Now,  since  sin  2$  has  its 
maximuni  value,  unity,  when  2^  is  9CP,  that  is,  when  e  is  45**, 
it  follows  that  the  greatest  horizontal  range  for  a  given  velocity, 
»,  of  projection  is  v^/g  and  is  obtained  by  making  the  angle  of 
projection  45^. 

If  tt  be  desired  to  find  the  coa^aot  relation  that  holds  between  z  and  y 
dmog  the  motion,  the  value  of  t  taken  from  (1)  may  be  eubstltuted  m  (2) 
aad  we  shall  get 

y—z  tan  tf — xV/2r*  cob* 9 

th»  equatiovi  of  a  parabola  referred  to  axes  through  the  point  of  projeetion. 
Beibee  the  path  of  the  projectile  is  a  parabola. 

Aa  in  the  case  of  {29,  these  results  are  approxiniately  correct  only  in  the 
«aee  of  the  moderate  velocitiai  for  which  air-friction  is  negligible.  (See 
ir^e  on  "Ballistics"  Eney.  Britt.,  lltb  edition.) 

31*  Variable  Acceleration. — ^When  the  acceleration  of  a  point 
is  variable,  we  can  no  longer  measure  it  by  the  actual  increase  of 
velocity  in  any  time.  We  may,  however,  divide  the  magnitude 
of  the  increase  of  velocity  in  any  time  by  the  time  and  call  this 
the  magnitude  of  the  average  acceleration  in  that  time,  the  direc- 
tion of  this  average  acceleration  being  the  direction  of  the  in- 
crease of  velocity.  The  instantaneous  value  of  the  acceleration  is 
defined  much  as  in  the  case  of  instantaneous  velocity,  namely, 
as  the  value  to  which  the  average  acceleration  approaches  as  the 
interval  is  dinuniahed  without  limit,  or 


a- 


M^Q 


dv 

'di 


A  variable  acceleration  may  be  variable  as  regards  magnitude 
o<r  direction  or  both.  In  the  following  we  shall  consider  the  case 
of  an  acceleration  that  is  constant  in  magnitude  but  variable  in 
direction. 

8S*  Acceleration  of  a  Point  Which  Moves  in  a  Circle  with 
Constant  Speed* — Let  P  be  the  position  of  the  •moving  point  at 
time  I  and  f  its  position  at  time  t  -f  At.  At  P  the  point  is  moving 
in  Ibe  direction  of  the  tangent  PT  and  at  P'  in  the  direction  of 
the  tangent  P'r  (Fig.  13), 

Prom  an-  --'  0  draw  lines  OQ,  OQ'  of  equal  length  to  repre^ 
jeatihe  v*  v  and  v'  at  P  and  P'  respectively. ^QQ'  will 


m  'f 
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represent  the  velocity,  Ar,  added  in  time  A/.    The  trianglee 
OQ<y  and  OPP"  are  similar.    The  arc  PP"  equals  v^  and  the 
chord  PP'  approaches  equality  with  the  arc  PP^  as  A/  is  di- 
minished.   Hence  approximately 

Ar__«AX 
V  ~  r 

and  this  relation  becomes  more 
nearly  exact  as  A/  is  diminished. 
Hence  (§31) 

a  =  — 

r 

Fig.  13.  QQ"  '^  perpendicular  to  PP'  and  in 

the  limit  it  is  in  the  direction  PC. 

Hence  the  acceleration  is  directed  toward  the  center.    It  is,  therefore 

an  acceleration  of  constant  magnitude  but  of  variable  direction. 

88.  Curriliiiear  Motion. — If  in  the  preceding  the  Mpeed  were  not  eonstant, 
there  would,  in  addition  to  the  acceleration  toward  the  center,  be  an  aooder- 
ation  along  the  tangent.  The  first  acceleration  would  have  the  effect  of 
changing  the  direction  of  the  velocity,  while  the  second  would  have  the 
effect  of  changing  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity,  that  is,  the  speed. 

When  a  point  moves  with  constant  Mpeed  in  a  curve  of  any  form,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  moving  at  any  moment  in  a  circle  which  ooinddee  at  that 
point  with  the  curve;  this  circled  called  the  circle  of  curvature  at  that  point 
on  the  curve.  From  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  curvature  at  a  point  on  the 
curve  we  can  calculate  the  acceleration  toward  the  center  of  the  drcle  of 
curvature.  If  the  Mpeed  of  the  point  is  not  constant,  the  point  must  also 
have  an  acceleration  along  the  tangent  to  the  curve. 

84.  Addition  of  Accelerations. — A  moving  point  may  have  two 
or  more  accelerations  simultaneously.    Thus,  a  man  at  rest  on 
the  deck  of  a  ship  which  is  moving  with  an  ac- 
celeration has  one  acceleration,  that  of  the  ship.  C  D 
If  he  moves  across  the  deck  with  an  acceleration        /^^^.x^'^y 
independent  of  the  motion  of  the  ship,  he  has  a      L^——^^ 
second  acceleration.    In  any  such  case  the  mov- 
ing  body  travels  in  some  curve  with  a  definite 
acceleration  which  is  called  the  residtant  of  the  component 
accelerations. 

We  can  readily  show  that  the  resultant  acceleration  may  be 
^  ^uced  from  the  component  accelerations  by  the  vector  method 
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iddition,  that  is,  by  the  conatruction  of  a  triangle,  parallelo- 
or  polygon^  the  sides  of  which  represent  the  separate 
Aecelerationa.  For  let  AB  and  AC  represent  two  constant 
leoelerationa  possessed  dmultaneously  by  a  point.  Since  the 
fteeeleration  represented  by  A  B  is  constant,  the  change  of  veloc- 
ity it  produces  in  unit  time  is  also  represented  by  AB>  Simi- 
lirfy  AC  represents  the  change  of  velocity  in  unit  time  due  to 
llie  second  constant  acceleration.  The  resultant  change  of 
vsloctty  IS  found  by  completing  the  parallelogram  ABDC; 
Imee  AD  is  the  resultant  change  of  velocity  in  unit  time,  that  is, 
ths  resiiltant  acceleration.  The  same  method  of  reasoning  is 
^ipiiiMibla  when  the  accelerations  are  variable;  the  only  differ* 
SDOS  being  that  AB  and  AC  and  AD  all  represent  velocities  that 
would  have  been  added  in  unit  time^  if  the  accelerations  remained 
aoostant  that  long. 

SS.  Resolution  of  an  Acceleration  into  Components. — Since  tw  o 
or  more  accelerations  may  be  replaced  by  their  resultant^  it  fol- 
loWB  that  an  acceleration  may  be  resolved  into  two  or  more  com- 
pooeiita  by  the  ordinary  methods.  The  case  in  which  an  accel- 
eralaon  is  resolved  into  two  components  at  right  angles  is  espe- 
ebDy  important.  As  an  example^  suppose  a  body  rests  on  a 
smooth  plane  the  inclination  of  which  to 
the  borisontal  is  t.  If  the  body  were  not 
supported,  it  would  fall  with  an  accelera- 
tioD  of  J.  The  acceleration  may  be  re- 
solTed  into  a  component  gcosi  perpen- 
dieular  to  the  plane  and  a  component 
fsini  parallel  to  the  plane.  The  com- 
ponent perpendicular  to  the  plane  has  no 
sffed,  rinoe  motion  perpendicular  to  the 
ptaos  b  prevented,  whereas  the  other  component  causes  it  to 
elide  down  the  plane  with  an  acceleration  g  sin  t.  Thus  the 
moiton  down  the  plane  may  be  calculated  by  the  formulas  of 
i2B,  a  being  replaced  by  g  sin  t. 

From  this  we  may  deduce  one  result  of  importance.     The  ve- 
lesily  i/tcr  a  distance  of  descent  ^  down  the  plane  is  given  by 

=V4-2^  sin  rs, 


Fio.  IS.- 


-AooalsntioQ  down 
ft  plttaa. 
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irf,  if  fc  ii  the  dntlMiPe  of  dcBeent  meuured  vertically,  h^i*miC 

Kow  lUi  is  tlie  formulft  we  shauld  have  been  led  to^  if  we  hud 
sM^t  the  veloeitjr  uttainad  by  a  free  vertical  fall  through  a  dis- 
tance JL  Henee  the  tpoed  attained  by  a  body  which  slides  wOhovJi 
fiiaion  tkram^  a  emtain  vertical  distance  ie  ihe  same  as  if  Iht 
hai§  tad  foBam  ttol  diatanee  verticaUy,  This  does  not  apply  to 
m  body  reOimg  damn  a  rcHigh  plane. 

DYNAMICS 
Force  and  Mass 

36.  In  the  preceding  we  have  considered  various  cases  of  mo- 
tion without  any  reference  to  the  influences  that  affect  the  motions 
of  bodies,  just  as  in  Geometry  we  study  lines  and  figures  without 
any  reference  to  particular  bodies.  We  must  now  consider  those 
relations  between  bodies  on  which  changes  of  motion  depend* 

Isaac  Newton  was  the  first  who  attained  clear  ideas  as  to  the 
relations  between  bodies  and  their  motions.  His  treatment  of  the 
subject  was  founded  on  three  fundamental  principles  which  he 
called  Axioms  or  Laws  of  Motion.  These  axioms  are  so  simple 
that  they  are  recognized  as  very  probably  true  as  soon  as  their 
meaning  is  grasped.  The  proof  of  their  correctness  is,  however, 
the  fact  that  all  deductions  from  them  are  found  to  be  verified  by 
observation  and  experiment* 

37-  Newton's  First  Law  of  Motion. — Every  body  pereisU  in  id 
state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  moiion  in  a  straight  line,  unless  it  is 
compelled  by  some  force  to  change  that  state. 

This  law  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  a  statement  and  a  defi- 
nition. The  statement  is  that  any  change  of  velocity  of  a  body, 
that  is  any  acceleration,  is  due  to  some  external  influence,  and  a 
body  free  from  external  influences  would  necessarily  have  a  con- 
stant velocity.  This  was  a  complete  denial  of  what  had  been 
supposed  to  be  true  up  to  the  time  of  Galileo  (who  died  in  1642, 
the  year  in  which  Newton  was  bom) ;  for,  until  then,  it  was  sup* 
posed  that  a  body  free  from  external  influences  would  come  to 
rest.  We  cannot,  of  course,  free  any  body  entirely  from  external 
influences;  but  we  can  greatly  diminish  these  influences,  and  with 
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bMh  diminutioD  the  velocity  becomes  more  iiesriy  eonatani.  The 

rmost  coaunon  hindrance  to  steady  motion  is  fiietion.     A  8toDe 

:  pten  m  push  along  a  rough  road  is  quickly  stopped  by  friction; 

^  oa  a  Bmooth  fioor  it   will   continue  longer  in  motMm;  a  well- 

poliabed  stone  started  on  smooth  ice  will  continue  in  moitoii  for 

a  great  distance.     Such  considerations  make  it  seem  probabfe 

that^  if  freed  from  external  influences,  a  body  would  more  with 

constant  velocity;  they  do  not,  however,  amount  to  a  procfoi  the 

fUtement  in  the  first  law  of  motion.    The  proof  of  the  law  is  that 

lU  of  the  innumerable  deductions  made  from  it  and  the  other 

l«ws  of  motion  are  verified  by  experience. 

The  law  implies  a  definition  of  force.  This  is  usually  given 
in  the  form  "Force  is  whatever  changes  or  tends  to  change  the 
motion  of  a  body*'  or  "Force  is  that  which  produces  acederation-" 
Thus,  friction^  the  ptill  of  a  stretched  springy  the  attraction  of  the 
earth  on  a  body,  etc.,  are  forces;  when  a  body  revolves  in  a  circle, 
it  has  an  acceleration  toward  the  center  and  must,  therefore,  be 
acted  on  by  some  force.  What  exerts  a  force  on  a  body  is,  of 
eoursei  some  other  body.  Thus  the  friction  opposing  the  motion 
of  a  vehicle  Is  due  to  the  earth  and  the  pull  of  a  spring  is  due 
to  the  spring,  etc.  The  word  "force"  is  therefore  a  name  which 
we  give  to  that  influence  of  one  body  on  another  by  which  the 
firat  changes  the  motion  of  the  second. 

The  property  a  body  has  of  tending  to  persist  in  its  state  of 
motion  or  of  rest  is  caUed  Inertia. 

Sft.  The  Mass  of  a  Body. — Common  experience  shows  that,  when 
a  given  force  is  applied  to  a  body,  the  magnitude  of  the  accelera- 
tion depends  on  some  property  of  the  body.  Thus,  a  horizontal 
spring  kept  stretched  to  a  definite  length,  say  one  foot,  will  apply 
a  definite  force  to  the  body  to  which  it  is  attached.  If  attached 
to  a  cubic  foot  of  lead  supported  without  friction,  it  will  produce 
a  certain  acceleration;  but  the  acceleration  will  be  different,  if  a 
cubic  foot  of  wood  be  substituted  for  the  lead.  The  difference 
is  not  due  to  the  difference  in  the  weights  of  the  bodies,  since 
weight  IS  a  force  that  acts  vertically  and  does  not  affect  the 
horitonial  motion  of  the  bodies.  The  difference  is  due  to  what 
we  call  the  masses  of  the  bodies. 

To  attach  a  defimte  meaning  to  the  word  mass  we  must  define 
what  is  meant  by  the  ratio  of  the  masses  of  two  bodies.     The  ratio 
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of  the  masses  of  two  bodies  is  the  inverse  of  the  ratio  oftheaccdmr 
tions  that  a  given  force  imparts  to  the  bodies  when  applied  to  tim 
in  sTiccession.  For  example,  if  a  body  A  acted  on  by  a  eertain 
force  receives  twice  the  acceleration  that  a  second  body  fi 
receives  when  acted  on  by  the  same  force,  the  mass  of  ^  is  half 
as  great  as  the  mass  of  B  and  so  for  other  ratios.  Hence,  if  we 
adopt,  as  we  presently  shall,  a  certain  body  as  a  body  of  unit  masB, 
the  mass  of  any  other  body  becomes  definite. 

In  the  above  we  have  defined  the  ratio  of  two  maases  by  means  of  the 
ratio  of  the  accelerationa  imparted  to  them  by  some  paitietdar  fores.  l%ii 
at  once  suggests  the  question:  Would  the  ratio  be  found  different  if  ■onw 
other  force  were  used  in  the  test?  If  so,  the  word  mass  as  applied  to  a  body 
would  have  no  definite  meaning  except  in  relation  to  a  partieolar  fom. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ratio  is  found  to  be  the  samSf  no  matter  whtd  wms 
he  the  force  chosen  for  the  test.  This  is  a  very  important  statement,  but  wt 
do  not  need  to  state  it  as  a  separate  fundamental  principle  since  it  is  included 
in  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion  as  will  readily  be  seen  later  from  the 
formula  for  that  law  (§42).  The  fact  that  bodies  have  definite  masses,  the 
same  no  matter  what  their  accelerations  or  the  forces  acting  on  them,  wu 
one  of  Newton's  most  important  discoveries. 

We  shall  see  later  ({570)  that  there  is  good  reason  to  bdieve  that  at 
immensely  great  velocities  the  mass  of  a  body  may  depend  appreciably  on 
its  velocity. 

Some  persons  find  difficulty  in  accepting  the  above  definition  of 
the  ratio  of  two  masses,  because  they  cannot  see  an  easy  means  of 
applying  it  directly  to  comparing  masses.  It  is,  however,  not 
given  as  a  practical  method  of  comparing  masses;  but  it  leads,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  to  a  very  practical  method  (§42). 

39.  Units  of  Mass. — The  xmit  of  mass  chiefly  employed  in 
Physics  is  the  gram,  which  is  defined  as  one  one-thousandth  of 
the  mass  of  a  block  of  platinum  kept  at  Sevres,  near  Paris,  and 
known  as  the  Kilogram  prototype.  Fractions  and  multiples  of  the 
gram  in  frequent  use  are  named  as  follows: 

Milligram  =.001  g.  Kilogram       =1000g. 

Centigram  =  .01     g.  f  =  1,000,000  g. 

Decigram  =  .1      g.  ^^^"^^  ^"^'^  \  =  1000  kg. 

In  English-speaking  countries  the  pound  is,  for  commercial 
and  industrial  purposes,  used  as  unit  of  mass.  It  is  defined  as 
the  mass  of  a  certain  block  of  platinum  kept  at  the  Exchequer  in 
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Loodoa.  It  IB  worth  remembering  that  1  kgm.  =2.20  lbs.  ap- 
proximately and  that  I  pound =454  gms.  approximately, 

40-  Ratio  of  Forces. — Dififerent  forces  applied  to  a  body  give  it 
diflerent  accelerations.  For  example,  if  a  heavy  body  be  hung  from 
the  ceHing  by  a  cord  and  a  horizontal  cord  be  attached  to  it,  a 
DQilI  pull  will  start  it  slowly,  while  a  stronger  pull  will  start  it 
more  rapidly.  Or,  if  a  horizontal  spiral  spring,  kept  stretched 
to  a  definite  length,  were  applied  to  a  body  supported  with  very 
little  frictioti  on  a  horizontal  table,  a  definite  acceleration  would 
bt  produced.  If  this  experiment  were  repeated  with  the  spring 
itieiehed  to  a  different  length,  a  different  acceleration  would  re- 
fulW  These  illustrations  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  carry 
mtt  aeeuratelyy  but  they  will  help  to  make  clear  the  following 
deSfiiiion  of  the  ratio  of  two  forces,  and  from  this  we  shall  be 
ftble  to  deduce  a  more  accurate  method  of  finding  the  ratio^ 
either  by  calculation  ($42)  or  by  static  experiments  (§52). 

The  ratio  of  two  forces  is  the  ratio  of  the  accelerations  they  can 
impart  to  a  giv^n  body.  For  definiteness,  we  shall  suppose  that  the 
body  referred  to  is  one  of  unit  mass.  If  now  we  take  any  force 
M  unit  force,  the  magnitude  of  any  other  force  becomes  definite. 
For  siinplicLty,  we  shall  usually  take  as  unit  force  that  force  which^ 
acting  an  unit  mass,  gives  it  unit  acceleration,  A  force  which 
pree  unit  maaa  two  units  of  acceleration  will  then  be  a  force  of 
two  units,  and  so  on. 

is  tiw  above  we  have  defined  the  ratio  of  two  forces  by  the  ratio  of  the 
MniemiiocM  tbey  impart  to  some  particular  body.  This  definition  would 
■ot  1m  of  maeh  value,  if  the  ratio  obtained  depended  on  the  particular  body 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ratio  of  two  forces,  as  defined  above,  i^  the 
>  matter  what  body  is  chosen  for  the  teet.  This  statement,  while 
'  Iflilporiaat,  does  not  need  to  be  stated  as  a  separate  fundamental  prin- 
t^ile,  wimtm  H  Is  Included  in  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion^  as  will  readily 
be  seeo  later  from  the  formula  for  that  law  ({42). 

41.  Momentum. — Every  one  is  aware  that  certain  properties 
of  moTtng  bodies  depend  on  mass  and  velocity  conjointly.  Thus, 
the  length  of  time  required  by  a  locomotive  to  start  a  train 
depends  on  both  the  mass  of  the  train  and  the  velocity  to  be 
imparted  to  it,  and  the  same  is  true  of  stopping  it.  Hence  we 
fiid  it  convenJent  to  define  a  property  depending  on  mass  and 
Telocity  conjointly.     Momentum  is  defined  as  the  product  of  mass 
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and  vdocUy,  Since  the  velocity  has  direction  as  well  as  ; 
tude,  while  the  mass  has  magnitude  only^  the  momentum  of  a  I 
is  a  vector  quantity,  the  direction  of  which  is  that  of  the  velocity.! 
(What  we  now  call  momentum  Newton  called  quanlUy  of  motiml 
as  distinguished  from  rale  of  motion  or  velocity.) 

When  the  velocity  of  a  body  changes,  its  momentum  iIboI 
changes.  Since  the  mass  of  the  body  is  constant,  any  change  ini 
the  momentum  of  a  body  must  be  due  to  a  change  of  its  velocityi] 
and  the  change  of  momentum  must  equal  the  product  of 
mass  and  the  change  of  velocity.  Hence^  when  the  momentiix]L| 
of  a  body  is  changing,  the  rate  of  change  of  momentimi  equa 
the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity,  i 
is,  the  product,  777a,  of  the  mass  m  and  its  acceleration  a. 

42.  Newton*s  Second  Law  of  Motion* — The  rate  of  change  o/j 
ike  momeTUum  of  a  body  ia  praportional  to  the  force  acting  on  \ 
body  and  is  in  the  direction  of  the  force. 

To  reduce  this  statement  to  a  mathematical  formula,  let 
suppose  that  a  force  Fj  acting  on  a  mass  m,  gives  it  an  accelera-l 
tion  Cj,  and  that  a  force  Fj  acting  on  a  mass  m^  gives  it  an  aeod^l 
eration  a^,  and  so  on  for  any  number  of  forces  and  masfiei^J 
Then 

If  k  be  used  to  denote  the  constant  ratio  of  F  to  ma 

F  =  kma 

This  is  the  general  formula  for  Newton's  Second  Law,  The 
constant  k  ia  a  number  the  magnitude  of  which  depends  on  the 
unit  chosen  for  F,  since  we  have  already  chosen  certain  units 
for  m  and  a. 

Since,  as  Galileo  found  (and  as  Newton  and  Bessel  proved 
more  completely),  all  bodies  fall  with  the  same  acceleration 
(allowance  being  made  for  air  friction),  it  follows  from  the 
above  formula  that  the  masu^  of  bodies  are  proportional  to  their 
weights.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  common  balance,  by  which 
the  masses  of  bodies  are  compared  by  comparing  their  weights, 

43.  Units   of   Force.— (1)    Absolute    Units, — ^Calculations   by 
means  of  the  formula  for  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion  are 
much  simplified  when  the  unit  of  force  is  so  chosen  that  k  is  1 
Such    a    unit    of    force    is    called  an  absolute  unit  of  force. 
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^^V7t9  to  be  1  when  m  and  a  are  each  1,  an  absolute  unit  of 
^^Bk  that  force  which,  acting  on  a  body  of  unit  mass  gives  it 
^^^pcceleration.     Hence 

^r  F  ^  *7ki  in  absoliUe  units. 

■If  the  gram  be  taken  as  unit  of  mass  and  the  cm.  per  sec.  per 
He.  as  unit  of  acceleration,  the  absolute  unit  of  force  is  that  force 
HkicA,  acting  on  a  body  of  one  gram  mas5,  gives  it  an  acceleration 
Hiifi€  cm.  per  sec,  per  sec,  and  is  called  a  dyne. 

■  If  the  pound  be  taken  as  unit  of  mass  and  the  foot  per  sec. 
Kr  sec.  as  unit  of  acceleration,  the  absolute  unit  of  force  is  that 
Hrce  which,  acting  on  a  body  of  one  pound  mass,  gives  it  an 
■celeration  of  one  foot  per  sec.  per  sec.  and  is  called  a  poundaL 
I  (2)  Gravitational  Units, — The  weight  of  a  body  of  um't  mass  is, 
|Br  many  purposes,  a  convenient  unit  of  force;  but,  when  it  is 
Hosen,  the  value  of  k  is  not  L  For  allow  a  body  of  unit  mass  to 
■11:  the  acceleration  o  ^  g,  while  F  =  1  and  w  =  1.  Hence, 
Bibstituting  in  F  «  kma,  we  get  I  ^  kg,  and  therefore  k^l/g. 
■ence 

L  F  =  —a  in  gravitational  units, 

■  The  only  gravitational  unit  we  need  consider  is  the  weight  of 

■  pound.  With  the  foot  per  sec.  per  see.  as  unit  of  acceleration, 
■e  value  of  g  is  32.2  approximately  but  varies  with  the  locality, 
■ormulse  derived  from  the  above  will  always  have  m/g  where  m 
■ily  would  appear  in  absolute  units. 

Engmeers  prefer  to  write  TT,  the  number  of  pounds  weight  in  the  weight 
of  a  body,  instead  of  m,  the  number  of  pounds  masa  in  the  mass  of  a  body. 
The  two  are  equal  numerically 

44.  Newton's  Second  Law  (Continued). — The  statement  of  the 
second  law  of  motion  is  so  brief  that  some  things  implied  in  it 

r'ght  easily  escape  notice: 
1,  In  the  statement  of  the  law  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum 
M  a  body  is  spoken  of,  without  any  reference  to  whether  the  body 
fitartB  from  rest  or  is  initially  in  motion.  Hence  it  is  implied 
that  the  effect  of  a  force  applied  to  a  body  is  independent  of  the  state 
of  motion  of  the  body  when  the  force  begins  to  act.  For  example, 
ravity  ia  a  force  that  acts  vertically  downward.  When  a  body 
dropped  from  a  height,  the  force  of  gravity  gives  it  a  certam 
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acceleration  downward;  if  the  same  body  be  started  downward 
with  a  certain  velocity,  its  acceleration  downward  will  be  the 
same  as  when  the  body  is  simply  dropped,  and  the^  same  will  be 
true  if  the  body  be  given  an  initial  velocity  upward  or  in  any 
direction.  It  is  found  possible  to  play  games  of  ball  or  cricket 
on  a  moving  steamship;  the  effect  of  throwing  the  ball  with  a 
certain  force  or  striking  it  with  a  bat  is  the  same  as  when  the 
steamship  is  at  rest. 

2.  The  law  states  how  a  force  will  affect  the  motion  of  a  body, 
but  it  makes  no  reference  to  whether  some  other  force  is  acting 
on  the  body  at  the  same  time  or  not.  Hence  it  is  impUed  that 
each  force  produces  its  own  effect  independently  of  the  simvltaneotu 
action  of  any  other  force;  and,  when  several  forces  act  on  a  body, 
we  may  calculate  the  acceleration  produced  by  each  as  if  the 
other  forces  did  not  exist,  and  then  add  the  accelerations  to 
find  the  whole  effect  ot  all  the  forces.  This  very  important  prin- 
ciple is  sometimes  called  that  of  the  independence  of  forces. 

46.  Impulse  of  a  Force. — The  product  of  a  force  and  the  time 
during  which  it  acts  is  called  the  imptdse  of  the  force.  When  a 
force  F  acts  on  a  mass  m  for  time  t,  from  the  formula  for  the 
Second  Law  of  Motion,  by  multiplying  both  sides  by  t,  we  get: 

Now  at  is  the  increase  of  velocity  produced,  and  this,  multiplied 
by  m,  is  the  increase  of  momentum.  Hence  the  impulse  of  a  force 
equals  the  momentum  produced  by  it.  If  the  body,  starting  with 
a  velocity  vo,  has  at  time  t  a  velocity  «, 

Ft=mv—mvo 

46.  Newton's  Third  Law  of  Motion. — Action  and  reaction  are 
equal  and  opposite.  In  the  statements  of  the  first  and  second 
laws  of  motion  forces  acting  on  bodies  are  spoken  of,  but  nothing 
is  said  as  to  what  exerts  force.  This  lack  is  supplied  by  the 
third  law. 

The  action  and  reaction  here  referred  to  mean /orcc  and  counter- 
force.  The  meaning  of  the  statement  is  that  force  on  any  one 
body  is  exerted  by  some  other  body,  and  this  other  body  itself 
experiences  an  equal  and  opposite  force  exerted  by  the  first 
body,  the  line  of  action  of  both  forces  being  the  line  joining  the 
two  bodies. 


In  many  cases  the  truth  of  this  law  will  be  recognued  as  being 

I  evident.    For  example,  when  one  presses  his  two  hands  against 

each  other,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  hands,  if  at  rest,  press 

equftlly  in  opposite  directions.     If  one  hand  be  pressed  against  a 

wall,  the  same  must  still  hold,  since  the  wall  merely  takes  the 

I  place  of  the  other  band  in  the  first  illustration.     But  the  case  is 

I  not  BO  clear  when  a  hand  is  pressed  against  an  obstacle  that 

moves.    How,    it    is   sometimes   asked,   can   there   be   motion 

produced  if  the  forces  are  equal  and  opposite?     The  answer  is 

that  the  two  farces  spoken  of  do  not  act  on  one  body;  there  is  one 

foree  exerted  by  the  hand  on  the  obstacle,  and  the  obstacle  yields 

unless  restrained  by  some  other  force;  the  reaction  is  the  back 

pTBBsure  of  the  body  on  the  hand,  not  a  force  acting  on  the  body. 

Consider,  also,  the  forces  that  come  into  play  when  a  horse  of  mafls  m, 
puUmg  ou  a  horizontal  rope  of  mass  m,  draws  a  block  of  m&s«  m,.  Here  there 
%tt  four  pairs  of  actions  and  reactions.  In  the  first  place,  the  honie  pushes 
agftinst  the  ground  and  the  reaction  of 
the  ground  is  an  equal  and  opposite  r; .. ;:.:;:';.i 


push.  Let  the  magnitude  of  this  hon- 
iOQtal  action  and  reaction  be  F,. 
Secondly  the  horse  exert*  a  forward  ' 

puU,    of   magnitude  say  F„   on   the         Fjo.  l«.-^Fc,^pi^f  wjii™  and 
rope  and  the  reaction  of  the  rope  is 

equal  and  opposite.  The  rope  exerts  a  horizontal  force  on  the  block  and 
the  block  exerts  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction,  the  magnitude  of  each 
being  F,.  FinaUyi  there  is  the  action  and  reaction  between  the  block  and 
the  ground:  let  the  horiiontal  component  of  this  have  a  magnitude  F^. 
If  there  is  an  acceleration  a,  as  there  must  be  to  begin  the  motion,  F,  is 
greater  than  F,  by  m^a,  F,  b  greater  than  F,  by  m,a,  and  F,  is  greater  than 
F^  by  m^a.  Thus  F,  exceeds  F^  by  (m,  +  m,  +  m,)a,  and  this  is,  therefore, 
the  total  backward  push  on  the  ground.  When  the  motion  has  become 
oonatant,  a*«o  and  all  the  forces  mentioned  are  of  equal  magnitude. 

Since  a  force  is  always  accompanied  by  a  counterforce,  the  two 
are  parts  or  different  aspects  of  one  inseparable  whole,  and  the 
two  together  constitute  what  is  called  a  stress.  Thus  every 
force  is  the  partial  aspect  of  some  stress,  just  as  a  purchase  and  a 
sale  are  partial  aspects  of  an  exchange. 

47.  Force  Required  for  Motion  in  a  Circle* — When  a  particle 
revolves  in  a  circle^  it  has  an  acceleration  toward  the  center 
equal  to  v^t^  (}  32),  where  v  is  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity  (i.e», 
the  speed)  and  r  is  the  radius.    To  cause  this  acceleration  Ihei^ 
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must  be  a  force  directed  toward  the  center,  and,  according  to 
Newton's  Second  Law^  tkis  centripetal  force  F  must  be  such  that 


0 

Fio,  17.— A  parade 
mo  ring  in  a  circle  U 
acted  OD  by  m  force 
toward  the  center* 


r 


Against  this  force  the  particle  will  exert  an  equal  and  opposite 
reaction  on  the  body  that  exerts  the  force  toward  the  center. 
If,  for  example,  the  particle  be  attached  by  a 
string  to  the  finger,  the  reaction  will  be  a  force 
acting  on  the  finger  and  wiU  be  in  a  direction 
outward  along  the  radius.  This  reaction  is 
called  a  centHfugal  force.  Thus  the  centrifugal 
force  is  not  a  force  acting  on  the  moving  partide^ 
but  a  reaction^  exerted  by  the  particle,  on  the 
other  body  that  exerte  the  force  toward  the  center. 
(That  the  above  formula  also  applies  to  the 
motion  of  a  body  is  shown  in  §101.) 

lUufltrations  of  the  above  are  yery  numerous  and  a  few  may  be  mentioned. 
Drops  of  water  are  thrown  off  taugentially  from  a  rapidly  moving  bicycle  or 
carriage  wheel,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  m  not  a  aufficient  force  toward 
I  he  center  acting  on  them^  and  they  therefore  move  off  on  a  tangent^  in 
accordance  with  the  first  law  of  motion.  A  train  rounding  a  curvt  preaaes 
outward  on  the  rails,  and  the  resultant  of  thia  force  and  the  vertical  weight 
of  the  train  is  a  force  inclined  to  the  verlicaJ.  Since  it  is  desirable  that  the 
whole  force  should  be  perpendicnlar  to  the  aleepera,  the  outer  raU  ia  raiaed. 
In  the  CerUrifugal  drier,  used  in  latindriee  and  sugar  refineries,  the  material 
to  be  dried  is  placed  in  a  perforated  cytinder  rotating  about  its  aria  which  is 
vertical;  the  drops  of  water,  not  being  held  by  a  force  directed  to  the  center, 
escape  through  the  perforations.  In  the  Cerdrifugal  cream^eparator,  which 
is  a  rotating  vertical  cy Under,  both  the  milk  and  the  cream  tend  to  move  at 
far  from  the  axis  as  possible;  but  the  milk,  being  the  denser,  exerts  the  more 
powerful  tendency  and  therefore  occupies  the  parts  of  the  veaael  farthest 
from  the  axis.  The  Jlctltening  o/  tk^  earth  at  its  poles  ia  due  to  its  a]dal 
rotation;  if  at  rest  it  would  be  spherical;  but,  being  in  rotation,  it  bulges  at 
the  e{)uator  to  such  an  extent  that  the  restoring  forces  due  to  gravitational 
ftttractiona  supply  the  requisite  force  toward  the  center.  The  higher  the 
apeed  of  belting  the  less  it  presses  on  a  pwlley  and  the  more  liable,  there- 
fore, it  is  to  slip;  for  more  of  the  tension  of  the  belting  is  called  on  to  supply 
the  requisite  force  toward  the  center.  Wattes  governor  for  a  Mtsam-tngine 
consists  of  a  pair  of  balls  whirled  around  a  vertical  spindle  at  a  rate  pro- 
portional to  the  speed  of  the  engioe;  when  this  speed  exceeds  the  desired 
limit  the  outward  movement  of  the  balls  acta  on  a  steam- valve  sOj 
decrease  the  speed  of  the  engine. 
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Resulianl  of  Forces.^ — ^EquiUbrlum 

48-  Compositioii  of  Forces. — Two  or  more  forces  nmy  act  on  a 
body  at  the  same  time.  For  example,  a  body  falling  because  of 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  may  be  drawn  horizontally  by  a 
stretched  spring  or  blown  by  wind  preseure.  In  such  cases  each 
force  produces  an  acceleration  independently  of  the  action  of  the 
oiher  forces  (§44),  and  the  body  travels  in  some  path  with  a 
definite  acceleration,  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  accelerations 
produced  by  the  separate  forces. 

Tk€  re^vltani  of  two  or  more  forces  U  defined  as  the  iingle  force 
which  xtUl  produce  the  resultani  acceleration.  The  resultant  of 
any  number  of  forces  which  act  on  a  particle  can  ^  ^ 

be  found  by  vector  addition,  that  is  by  a  tri- 
angle, parallelogram,  or  polygon  construction. 
For  a  force  has  a  certain  magnitude  and  a  certain 
direction  and  i3»  therefore,  a  vector  quantity. 
Hence  any  number  of  forces  acting  on  a  particle 
may  be  represented  by  lines  drawn  from  a  point.  Let  AB  and 
AC  represent  two  forces  F,  and  F,,  acting  on  a  particle.  Com- 
plete the  parallelogram  ABDC.  By  the  Second  Law  of  Motion 
the  accelerations  produced  by  F,  and  F,  are  in  the  directions  of 
and  proportional  to  AB  and  AC^  and  the  resultant  acceleration 
must,  therefore,  be  represented  by  AD;  and,  since  the  resultant 
force  is  the  force  that  will  produce  the  resultant  acceleration,  it 
must  be  in  the  direction  AD,  If,  now,  we  denote  the  accelera- 
tions produced  by  F|  and  F^  by  a^  and  a,  respectively  and  if 
the  resultant  force  and  acceleration  be  denoted  by  F  and  a 
respectively,  by  the  Second  Law  of  Motion 

I  I  :a  la^  la^ 

m  ::AD : AB  :  AC 

ence  AD  represents  the  resultant  force  on  the  scale  on  which 
AB  and  AC  represent  the  separate  forces.  This  very  important 
result,  called  the  Parallelogram  of  Forces,  is  usually  stated  as 
foQows: 

//  lt€0  forces  acling  on  a  particle  be  represented  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  a  point  and  if  a  parallelogram  be  drawn  wiih  these  ttt)0 
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line$  08  sides,  the  reeidtarU  will  be  represented  by  the  diagonal  tht 
passes  through  the  point. 

Since,  then,  we  may  add  two  forces  by  the  parallelogram  method 
or  by  tiie  triangle  method  (which  is  essentially  the  same),  we 
may  in  the  same  way  add  a  third  to  the  resultant  of  these  two 
and  so  on.  Hence  the  polygon  method  of  addition  applies  to 
forces  acting  on  a  particle. 

Let  0  be  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  the  forces  F^  and 
Fy     Then,  as  in  the  case  of  velocities  and  accelerations, 

F>=Fi>+F,»+2FiF,  cos  0 

49.  Resolution  of  a  Force  into  Components.  Since  two  or 
more  forces  acting  on  a  particle  can  be  replaced  by  a  single  force 
called  their  resultant,  a  single  force  can  be  replaced  by  any  two 
or  more  forces  which,  added  geometrically,  give  the  single  force. 
This  is  called  the  resoltUion  of  a  force  into  components. 

The  most  important  case  practically  is  when  the  components 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  When  a  single  force  is  resolved 
into  two  components  (Fig.  19),  the  components  and  the  force  re- 
solved must  be  in  the  same  plane.    When  the  two  components  are 
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F  cos  tf 
Fig.  10. 
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at  right  angles,  the  component  that  makes  an  angle  a  with  the  whole 
original  force  F  has  a  magnitude  jP  cos  a,  and  the  other  component 
is  F  sin  a.  The  agreement  as  regards  the  signs  of  angles  noted 
in  §25  applies  to  the  present  case. 

A  force  F  may  also  be  resolved  into  three  components  in  three 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  construct  a  right-angled  parallelepiped  with  the  line  represent- 
ing F  as  diagonal  (Fig.  20)  and  with  edges  in  the  three  rectangular 
directions.  If  the  three  directions  be  taken  as  axes  of  x,  y  and 
z  and  if  the  components  be  denoted  by  F„  Fy,  F,  respectively, 
we  shall  have 

F^^Fx^-\-Fy^-\-Fu^ 
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'^  50*  Uliistrfttioiia  of  the  Resolutioa  of  a  Force  into  Components, — 1.  The 

foFoe  of  gravity  on  a  body  of  muM  m  acts  vertically  downward  aud,  in  absolute 

luutB,  eqtiak  mg.    If  a  body  is  oot  free  to  move  verticaUy^  but  \b  free  to 

move  in  some  other  direction,  the  only  part  of  gravity  that  can  affect  the 

motion  is  the  component  in  that  direction.    For 

instance^  if  a  body  (Fig.  21)  be  on  a  Bmooth  plane 

liicliiied  at  an  angle  i  to  the  horiaontal,  the  force  of 

gmvity,  my.  may  be  resolved  into  a  component 

«if  lin  t  down  the  plane  and  a  component  mg  cos  i 

perpou^ular  to  the  plane.    The  latter  component 

wSk  produce  pressure  on  the  plane  but  will  not 

yfoel  the  motion  down  the  plane,  which  will  de- 

IMSkd  only  on  the  former  component,  vig  sin  u     If 

the  plane  be  not  perfectly  smooth,  there  will  also 

be  a  force  of  friction,  say  F,  parallel  to  the  plane,  and  the  resultant  force 

down  the  plane  will  be  {mg  dn  i  — ^). 

2.  A  sail-boat  (Fig<  22)  effects  a  double  resol ution  of  the  wind  pressure.  The 
component  of  the  wind  pressure  IF  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  sails  has  very 
little  effect;  tbeoomponenti  sayF,  perpendicular  to  the  sail  is  the  effective  com- 
ponent. Again,  F  may  l>e  resolved  into  a  component  perpendicular  to  the 
^ed  ^od  a  component  /  parallel  to  the  keel.  The  former  produces  a  small 
iiclewiM  motion  or  lee-^ay,  while  the  latter,  being  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  boat  is  most  free  to  movOi  is  the  effective  component. 


Fia,  23. 

^  in  ine  case  of  a  tote  (Fig.  23)  the  component  of  the  wind  pressure  parallel 
la  ibft surf ftoe  of  the  kite  has  no  effect;  the  component  perpendicular  to  the 
yia,  wliieD  the  kite  has  risen  to  the  proper  level,  is  equal  and  opposite  to 
tht  reroltant  of  the  pull,  T,  of  the  cord  and  the  weight,  mg,  of  the  kite, 

•  6L  Analytical  Method  of  Compounding  Forces. — A  simple  and 
eenend  method  of  finding  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  forces  in  a 
pluie  b  to  resolve  each  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  and  then 
Add  an  these  components.  Thus,  let  F,,  F,  -  •  be  the  forces 
acting  an  a  particle  at  0.  Take  any  two  convenient  rectangular 
direeiioiia,  Ox  and  Oy,  and  let  the  angles  Z^^,  F,  •  •  -  make  with 
Oj  be  «!,  ffa  *  •  •  respectively.    Then  F^  is  equivalent  to  Fj  cos  or, 
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along  Ox  and  F^  sin  a^  along  Oy  and  so  for  the  other  forces. 
Let  the  sum  of  the  components  along  Ox  be  denoted  by  X  and 
the  sum  of  the  components  along  Oy  by  Y.    Then 

X  =  i^,  cos  a^+F^  cos  a,+  •  •  •  =2*  F  cos  a 
Y  =  F^  sin  tti  +  F,  sin  a,  +  •  •  •  =2*  F  sin  a 

We  have  thus  replaced  the  forces  F^,  2^,  •  •  •  by  X  along  Ox  and  Y 
along  Oy.  The  resultant  of  X  and  7  is  the  resultant  of  Fj,  f  „ 
etc.  Let  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  be  R  and  let  it  make 
an  angle  d  with  OX.    Then 

Y 

tan  «=- 


These  formulae  give  the  magnitude  and  the  direction  of  the  result- 
ant. In  using  this  method  it  must  be  remembered  that,  when 
we  substitute  for  each  angle  a  its  numerical  value,  we  must  call 
the  angle  positive  if  it  is  measured  m  the 
direction  regarded  as  positive,  say  the 
counter-clockwise  direction;  if  measured  m 
the  opposite  direction  it  must  be  regarded 
as  negative. 

The  angle  0  that  the  resultant  makes 
with  Ox  is  found  from  its  tangent.  When 
the  tangent  is  positive,  it  shows  that  the 
angle  is  between  0  and  90°  or  between  180° 
and  270*^.  To  decide  between  these  two, 
note  that  the  signs  of  the  values  of  X  and 
Y  must  be  either  both  positive  or  both 
negative,  since  the  tangent  is  positive.  If 
both  are  positive,  d  is  between  0°  and  90°; 
if  both  are  negative,  it  lies  between  180° 
and  270*^.  The  reader  should  have  no  diflB- 
culty  in  completing  the  reasoning  for  the  case  in  which  tan  0  is 
negative. 

When  X  and  Y  are  both  zero,  that  is,  when  the  sum  of  the  com- 
ponents in  each  of  two  directions  at  right  angles  is  zero,  R  is 
also  zero.  Conversely,  when  R  is  zero,  X  and  Y  must  also  each 
be  zero,  since  the  square  of  a  number  cannot  be  negative. 


0      X 

Fxa.  24.— Analytical 
method  of  ooznpounding 
forces. 
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I  the  forces  to  be  compounded  are  not  all  in  one  plane, 
we  may  take  three  directions.  Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  at  right  angles  and 
resolve  each  force  into  components  in  these  three  directions* 
D^iote  the  sum  of  the  components  along  Ox  by  X,  that  along 
Oy  by  F,  and  that  along  Oz  by  Z  and  let  the  resultant  be  R. 
Then 

R^^X^  +  Y^  +  Z' 

If  X  =  0,  r  =  0  and  Z  =  0,  then  B  =  0.     The  converse  is  also 
true,  since  A"',  K*  and  Z*  must  be  either  positive  or  zero. 
i  B2*  E<]tiilibriism  of  Forces  Acting  on  a  Particle. — When  the 
rmuUant  of  the  forces  acting  on  a  particle  is  zero, 
ik€  farcer  are  eaid  to  be  in  equilibrium,  that  is,  in 
a  sUiie  of  balance^  so  that  they  do  not  change 
thB  motion  of  the  particle. 

When  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  act  on  a 
particU^  they  are  in  equilibrium,  for  their  re- 
sultant is  £ero*  Conversely,  if  two  forces  are  in 
equilibrium,  they  must  be  equal  and  opposite, 
for  otherwise  their  resultant  could  not  be  zero* 

When  thres  forces  acting  an  a  particle  are  in  the  direction  of 
and  proportional  to  the  sides  of  a  triangle  taken  in  order ^  they  are  in 
equilibrium.  For  if  the  three  forces  F^,  Fj,  F,  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  and  proportional  to  AB,  BC^  CA^  the  resultant  of  Fj  and 
F,  win  be  represented  by  AC^  and  the  resultant  of  forces  repre- 
•ented  by  AC  and  CA  is  zero.     The  converse  of  this  proposition 
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ii  tltat^  if  three  forces  acting  on  a  particle  be  in  equilibrium,  and 
ifan^  triangle  be  drawn  with  its  sides  respectively  in  the  directions  of 
iMg  farces,  the  forces  will  be  proportional  to  the  sides  of  this  tri- 
amgU.  To  prove  this  let  us  suppose  that  AB  and  EC  (Fig.  26), 
&r«  any  two  lines  in  the  direction  of  and  proportional  to  two  of 
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the  forces  F|  and  Fy  Tlieiiaforee  repicseuted  by  AC  h  eqnin- 
lent  to  F|  and  F,  taken  togetlier.  Henee,  siace  the  foreee  anin 
equilibrium^  the  third  force  F,  must  be  m  the  dbeetkm  of  and 
proportional  to  CA.  Now  any  oikar  iriangU  such  as  A'FC, 
with  sides  in  the  directions  of  F^,  P^  F^  respeetiYdy,  that  is,  in 
the  directions  of  AB,  BC,  CA,  respectively,  must  be  similar  to 
ABC.  Hence  its  sides  must  be  proportional  to  the  sides  of  ABC, 
that  is,  to  Fi,  F^,  Fg  respectively.  This  converse  proposition  is 
very  important,  for,  when  we  know  the  directions  of  three  foroee 
that  are  in  equilibrium,  we  can  find  the  relative  magnitudes  of 
the  forces  by  constructing  a  triangle  with  its  sides  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  forces. 

When  any  number  of  forces  acting  on  a  particle  are  in  the 
directions  of  and  proportional  to  the  sides  of  a  closed  polygon 
taken  in  order,  they  are  in  equilibrium;  for  the  resultant  is  sero. 
The  converse  of  this  proposition,  for  more  than  three  forces,  is 
not  true;  for  polygons  are  not  necessarily  similar  when  their 
rcBpcctivo  sides  are  parallel. 

When  any  number  of  forces  are  such  that  the  sum  of  their  com- 
ponents in  each  of  three  directions  at  right  angles  is  zero,  they 
are  in  equilibrium.  This  is  evident  from  §51,  for,  when  Z,  Fand 
Z  are  all  zero,  R  must  also  be  zero.  Conversely,  when  any  num- 
ber of  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  the  sum  of  their  components  in 
any  direction  equals  zero;  for  we  may  take  this  direction  as  one  of 
tliroo  at  right  angles;  and,  since  R  is  zero,  the  sum  of  the  com- 
ponents in  each  of  these  directions  is  zero  (§51). 

Work  and  Energy 

BS.  Work. — ^When  a  force  acts  on  a  body,  the  product  of  the 
force  by  the  distance  through  which  it  acts  in  the  direction  of  the 
force  is,  as  we  shall  see  later,  a  very  important  quantity  and  is 
called  the  work  performed  by  the  force.  Thus,  when  a  force  ap- 
plied to  a  heavy  body  raises  it  a  certain  vertical  distance,  work  is 
performed  by  the  force,  the  amount  of  the  work  being  the  product 
of  the  force  and  the  distance  of  ascent;  and,  when  a  horizontal 
force  draws  a  body  horizontally,  the  work  is  the  product  of  the 
force  and  the  horizontal  distance. 

The  phrase  "in  the  direction  of  the  force"  that  occurs  in  the 
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daCnition  of  work  should  be  carefully  noted.  When  there  is  no 
motion  in  the  direction  of  a  force,  no  work  is  performed  by  that 
(oree.  For  instance,  a  travelling  crane  may  by  its  chains  exert 
an  enormous  force  in  sustaining  a  heavy  body  and  it  may  move 
the  body  through  a  great  distance  horizontally,  but  the  force 
exerted  by  the  chains  wQl  do  no  work  if  there  is  no  vertical 
motion.  If  a  force  F  acts  constantly  on  a  body  while  the  body 
moves  a  distance  AB  which  is  not  in  the  direction  of  the  force, 
to  fet  the  work  performed  we  must  take  the  projection  of  ^4  J5  on 
the  line  of  action  of  the  force  and  multiply  the  projection  by  the 
foree.  If  5  is  the  angle  between  AE  and  the  direction  of  the 
force,  the  projection,  AC,  of  ABon  the  line  of  the  action  of  the  force 
11  ^5  cos  Q  and  the  work  performed  is  F  *  AB  cos  ^ .  This  at 
once  suggests  another  method  of  calculating  the  work  performed, 
for  F  *  AB  cos  6  is  the  same  as  F  cos  0*  AB  and  F  cos  d  is  the 

^Romponeni  of  F  in  the  direction  of  A  B,   Thus  the  work  performed 
™  by  a  force  is  also  the  product  of  the  total  distance  by  the  com- 
ponent  of  the  force  in  the  direction  of  motion. 

Work,  or  the  product  of  force  and  distance,  must  be  carefully 
dtsttnguifihed  from  the  impulse  of  a  force,  which  is  the  product  of 
a  force  and  the  time  during  which  it  acts  (§45)*  Given  a  force 
and  the  distance  through  which  it  acts,  we  do  not  need  to  know 
the  time  in  order  to  calculate  the  work. 

64.  Positive  and  Negative  Work, — ^Forces  always  exist  in  pairs 
of  equal  and  opposite  forces  (§46).  Hence,  when  a  force  applied 
to  a  body  does  work  by  moving  the  body  in  the  direction  of  the 
force,  it  must  at  the  same  time  overcome  an  opposing  force  or 
reaction*  The  applied  force  in  this  case  does  positive  work,  since 
the  motion  is  in  the  direction  of  the  applied  force.  This  work 
is  done  against  the  reaction,  or  we  may  say  that  the  reaction  does 
Q^ative  workp  since  the  motion  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 

metioiu 
Tilt  nature  of  the  reaction  is  different  in  different  cases.     A 
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horse  attached  to  a  wagon  ia  doing  work  against  the  force  of 
friction  when  the  wagon  ia  moving  uniformly,  and  the  force  of 
friction  does  negative  work.  In  starting  the  wagon  into  motion 
the  horse  does  work  against  the  inertia  of  the  wagon  and  also 
of  the  horse,  in  addition  to  the  work  it  does  against  friction. 
When  a  body  is  moving  in  one  direction  and  a  force  is  suddenly 
applied  to  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  body  does  positive 
work  against  the  force,  which  in  this  case  does  negative  work 

66.  Units  of  Work. — The  unit  of  work  is  the  work  done  by  the 
unit  force  in  acting  through  unit  distance.  When  the  dyne  is 
taken  as  unit  of  force  and  the  cm.  as  imit  of  length,  the  unit  of 
work  is  that  performed  by  a  dyne  acting  through  a  cm.  and  b 
called  an  erg.  Since  this  is  a  very  small  imit,  a  multiple  of  it, 
namely  10,000,000,  (or  10^)  ergs,  is  frequently  used  and  is  called 
a  joule. 

When  the  weight  of  a  pound  is  taken  as  unit  of  force  and  the 
foot  as  unit  of  length,  the  unit  of  work  is  the  work  done  by  a 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  one  pound  when  it  acts  through 
one  foot  and  is  called  a  foot-pound.  The  work  done  by  a 
poundal  acting  through  a  foot  is  called  a  foot  poundal. 

66.  Diagram  of  Work. — ^When  a  force  is  constant,  to  find  the 
work  it  does  we  multiply  the  magnitude  of  the  force  by  that  of 
the  displacement ;  but,  when  a  force  is  variable,  some  other  method 
has  to  be  adopted.  One  way  is  to  divide  the  whole  displacement 
up  into  small  parts  and  multiply  each  small  part  by  the  force  at 
the  middle  of  the  small  displacement  and 
then  add  all  the  products.  Stated  briefly, 
W  =  IF.  As.  By  taking  the  parts  small 
enough  we  may  get  the  work  as  accurately  as 
may  be  desired.  A  graphical  method  is  often 
preferable.  It  is  entirely  similar  to  the  method 
used  in  finding  the  distance  a  point  travels 
when  it  has  a  variable  velocity  (§22).  Let 
OA  be  a  line  that  represents,  on  some  scale,  the 
whole  displacement  measured  in  the  direction 
of  the  force.  Divide  OA  into  a  very  large  number  of  very 
small  equal  parts.  At  0  erect  a  perpendicular  OB  to  represent, 
on  some  scale,  the  force  at  the  beginning  of  the.  first  part;  erect 
similar  perpendiculars  to  represent  the  magnitude  of  the  force 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  other  parts,  and  through  the  ends  of  tliese 
perpendiculars  dra^w  a  smooth  curve  BC  If  we  calculated  the 
work  done  in  a  amall  displacement  ab  by  taking  for  the  force  its 
Tilue  at  the  beginning  of  a6,  the  result  would  be  too  small ;  and,  if 
ire  made  the  calculation  by  taking  the  value  of  the  force  at  the 
end  of  ab,  the  result  would  be  too  large,  and  similarly  for  all  the 
other  intervals.  By  continuing  the  reasoning  as  in  j22,  we  find 
that  the  actual  ^work  done  is  represented  by  the  area  OBCA, 

Thus,  to  find  the  whole  work,  we  need  only  to  measure  the  area 
o!  the  hgure  and  then  allow  for  the  scale  on  which  it  is  drawn. 
If  each  unit  of  length  along  OA  standa  for  m  units  of  length  in 
the  displacement,  and  if  each  unit  of  length  along  OB  stands 
for  n  units  of  force,  each  unit  of  area  will  stand  for  mn  units  of 
work,  and  the  whole  area  multiplied  by  mn  will  give  the  whole 
work. 

When  the  curve  of  force  is  a  straight  line  the  are^i  may  be 
readily  calculated.     For  example,  let  us  calculate  the  work  done 

I  in  stretching  a  spring.  In  this  case  it  is  known  that  the  force 
that  is  needed  to  keep  a  spring  stretched  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  the  stretch  or  increase  of  length  (provided  this  be  not 
BO  great  as  to  permanently  lengthen  the  spring).  Hence,  if  the 
spring  Is  stretched  by  an  amount  x,  the  force  applied  to  it  is  kx, 
where  /t  is  a  constant  and  is  evidently  equal  to  the  force  required 
to  produce  unit  increase  of  length.  If,  then,  a  curve  be  drawn 
with  the  values  of  kx  as  ordinates  and  the  values  of  z  as  abscissae, 
this  curve  will  be  a  straight  line  (Fig,  30),  which  will  pass  through 
the  origin,  since  kx  is  zero  when  x  is  zero.  To  find  the  work 
done  in  increasing  the  amount  of  the  stretch  from  x^  to  x,  where 
OL  =  Xi  and  ON  =x,  we  must  find  the  area 
PLNQ,  Now  this  ia  equal  to  iLN(PL^QN). 
Hence  the  work  done  is  iCx,— xj  (fcx,-f-fcxi) 
or  (JJtx,'— i^Xj*).  This  ia  also  the  work  the 
spring  will  do  in  contracting,  since  at  each  step 
the  force  of  contraction  is  equal  to  the  force 
required  to  stretch.  If  the  initial  stretch  be 
»erO|  X|=0,  and  the  work  required  to  stretch 
by  the  amoimt  x,  ia  }ixj*.  While  we  have  referred  especially 
to  the  force  exerted  by  a  spiral  spring,  the  above  proof  and 
formula  evidently  apply  to  the  work  done  by  any  force  that  \a 
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proportional  to  displacement.     These  we  shall  find  later  aie 
very  numerous. 

67.  Power  or  Activity. — The  rale  at  which  an  agent  works,  or  the 
number  of  units  of  work  performed  per  imit  time,  is  called  the 
power  or  activity  of  the  agent.  In  c.  g.  s.  imits  the  imit  of  m- 
tivity  is  that  of  an  agent  that  does  one  erg  per  second.  As 
this  unit  is  extremely  small,  the  imit  employed  for  most  scientific 
purposes  is  10'  ergs  per  second,  or  one  joule  per  second,  and  is 
called  the  traU;  a  still  larger  unit  is  the  kUotoaU  which  equals  one 
thousand  watts. 

The  unit  largely  employed  for  engineering  purposes  is  the 
hor$e-poirer,  which  is  the  power  of  an  agent  that  does  550  foot 
pounds  per  second  or  33,000  foot  pounds  per  minute.  One  hone- 
power  equals  745.8  watts. 

58.  Kmetic  Energy. — It  is  often  necessary  to  find  the  relation 
between  the  work  done  by  a  force  and  the  velocity  of  the  body  to 
which  it  is  applied,  as,  for  example,  in  considering  the  motion  of 
H  train.  As  the  simplest  case  suppose  a  body  of  mass,  moving 
with  a  velocity  Vq  at  the  beginning  of  an  interval  of  time  t,  to  be 
noted  on  by  a  single  force  F  in  the  direction  of  the  velocity,  and 
let  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  time  be  v  and  the  distance  tra- 
versed be  5.     Then  from  §§27  and  45 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

Onc-halfthe  product  of  the  mdss  of  a  body  and  the  square  of  its 
velocity  is  called  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body,  or,  briefly, 

A'.  £.  =  Jm7« 

Wo  may,  therefore,  state  the  above  conclusion  thus: 

Work  done  on  body  ^  gain  ofkindic  energy; 

but  it  must  be  remembered  this  is  only  for  the  case  in  which  the 
force  acts  on  a  body  which  is  otherwise  free.  It  is,  however,  true 
in  all  cases,  if  F  stands  for  the  residtant  of  all  the  forces  acting  on 
the  body. 

We  may  also  reverse  the  circumstances  and  enquire  what  work 
a  body  in  motion  can  do,  if  it  meets  an  opposing  force  and  is 


s  =  i(v  +  Vo)i 

and 

F<  =  m(v  — V(j) 

Hence 

Fs  =  Jmi;*  — Jmvo* 

Hbught  to  rest.  Suppose  that  it  exerts  a  constant  force  F  and 
Hes  work  F«.  Then  the  oppoeing  force,  that  is  the  force  applied 
H  the  body,  'will   be   --F,     Making  this  change  in  (2)  we  get 

Khus  the  work  done  hy  the  body  against  the  resistance  is  equal  to 
Be  lo9i  of  kinetic  energy  of  the  body, 

"    If  the  motion  continue  until  the  body  is  brought  to  rest,  v  will 
then  be  zero,  and  we  shall  have  the  result  that  the  initial  kinetic 
energy  of  the  body  is  the  work  ii  can  do  before  it  is  brought  to  rest. 
It  should  be  noticed  that,  in  the  above,  ir  and  v^  stand  for  the 
magnitudes    of    the  respective  velocities,  i.e.,  the  speeds  (516)* 
The  kinetic  energy  of  a  body  depends  on  the  square  of  the  magni- 
tude of  its  velocity  and  is  the  same  no  matter  what  the  direction 
of  motion,  that  is,  kinetic  energy  is  a  scalar  quantity;  to  the 
kinetic  energy  of  one  body  we  may  add  the  kinetic  energy  of 
another  body  and  the  sum  will  be  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  both 
bodies* 

Since  a  force  does  no  work  when  it  is  always  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  motion,  it  follows  that,  when  a  body  is  acted  on 
by  a  single  force  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion,  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  body  remains  constant.  Thus,  when  a  body 
rotates  in  a  circle  imder  the  action  of  a  single  force  directed 
toward  the  center,  the  force  does  no  work  and  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  body  is  constant. 

Kinetic  energy  and  work  are  equivalent  quantities;  hence  the 
units  of  kinetic  energy  are  the  same  as  the  units  of  work* 
H  69.  Kinetic  Energy  and  Gravity, — ^The  force  of  gravity  on  a 
^  body  is,  for  small  distances  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  con- 
stant force.  If  a  body  at  a  height  H  above  the  earth's  surface  has 
a  velocity  v  verticaUy  downward,  when  it  has  fallen  so  that  its 
distance  above  the  surface  is  h,  gravity  wiU  have  done  an  amount 
of  work  7ng{H-^h);  and,  if  the  velocity  of  the  body  be  then  V, 
its  kinetic  energy  will  have  increased  from  }mv*  to  imV\     Hence 

■  rngiH^  h)  =  Jm7»-  Jmt?" 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  body  be  projected  upward  with  a  ve- 
locity V  from  a  height  A,  it  will  be  opposed  by  the  force  mj,  and  the 
work  it  will  do  against  gravity,  in  rising  to  a  height  H ,  ^\J\  \>^ 
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mg{H  —  K),  If  its  velocity  at  the  height  H  be  v,  its  loss  of 
kinetic  energy  will  be  {^mV^—^mv^.  Equating  the  work  done 
against  gravity  to  the  loss  of  kinetic  energy  we  get  the  same 
equation  as  above. 

In  the  preceding  we  have  supposed  the  motion  to  be  vertical; 
but  the  result  will  be  unchanged  if  the  motion  is  not  vertical, 
provided  no  force  except  gravity  act  on  the  body  in  the  direction 
of  its  motion.  Any  force  perpendicular  to  the  motion  will  do  no 
work  and  cause  no  change  of  kinetic  energy.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, the  body  slides  down  a  smooth  plane  through  a  distance  < 
along  the  plane.  Now,  we  have  already  shown  that  it  acquires  the 
same  velocity  as  if  it  fell  vertically  a  distance  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  plane  (§35).  Then,  if  H  be  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
plane  and  h  that  of  the  bottom,  the  general  equation  above  will 
still  hold.  The  same  is  true  if  the  descent  is  along  a  smooth 
curve;  for  a  curve  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  very  short 
straight  parts  to  each  of  which  the  principle  stated  will  apply. 
These  results  are  now  readily  understood  by  considering  the  work 
performed  by  gravity.  For  the  total  amount  of  motion  in  the 
direction  of  the  whole  force  of  gravity  is  (H—h).  Thus  the 
gain  of  kinetic  energy  in  the  descent  from  the  higher  level  to  the 
lower  must  be  the  same  as  if  the  fall  were  vertical. 

60.  Kinetic  Energy  and  Elasticity. — ^When  a  body  is  acted  on  by 
the  force  due  to  a  stretched  spiral  spring,  the  spring  will  do  work 
on  the  body  if  the  spring  is  contracting,  and  the  body  will  do  work 
against  the  force  of  the  spring  if  it  is  moving  so  as  to  stretch 
the  spring  further.  Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  body  is  moving 
toward  the  spring  with  a  velocity  v,  the  spring  being  at  that 
moment  stretched  to  an  amount  X  beyond  its  normal  or  un- 
stretched  length.  While  the  spring  is  contracting  the  velocity  of 
the  body  will  be  constantly  increasing.  Let  the  velocity  be  V 
when  the  spring  has  contracted  so  that  its  stretch  is  decreased  to  x. 
In  this  time  (§56)  the  spring  will  have  done  an  amount  of  work 
iikX^—ikx^)  and,  since  this  must  equal  the  increase  of  kinetic 
energy  of  the  body, 

ikX^-ikx^  =  imV^-imv^ 

We  may  also  suppose  the  case  reversed,  that  is,  we  may  suppose 
the  body  to  be  moving  away  from  the  spring  with  a  velocity  V 
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when  the  stretch  of  the  spring  is  x.  Then  tl 
body  win  decrease;  and,  if  it  be  v  when  the  stretch  of  the  spring 
b  X,  work  i^kX^^^kx^)  will  have  been  done  against  the  spring 
ind  the  decrease  of  the  kinetic  energy  will  be  {^mV^—^mv^), 
Equating  these  we  get  the  same  equation  as  before. 

61-  Potential  Energy. — We  shall  now  consider  the  two  illus- 
Ufttions  just  given  from  another  point  of  view.  In  the  case  of  a 
body  projected  vertically  upward,  there  is  a  loss  of  kinetic  energy 
equal  to  vig  multiplied  by  the  height  of  ascent;  and,  if  the  body 
be  allowed  to  descend  again,  the  same  amount  of  work  will  be 
performed  by  gravity  and  the  body  will  regain  its  lost  kinetic 
cncTigy*  Thus  at  the  higher  level  the  body  (or  rather  the  body 
and  the  earth  regarded  as  one  system)  has  an  advantage  of  posi- 
tion that  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  amount  of  kinetic  energy  lost, 
and  this  advantage  of  position  is  measured  by  mg{H—h),  This, 
li&ee  it  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  amount  of  kinetic  energy,  is 
eaDed  poiential  energy.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  sum  of  ike  kin- 
titic  energy  and  the  potential  energy  i«  a  constantj  a  fact  brought 
out  more  clearly  by  writing  the  equation  of  §59  thus: 

\mV^  +  mgh-^mv^  +  mgH 

Here  fngh  ie  the  increase  of  the  potential  energy  when  the  body 
ia  ffttaed  from  the  arbitrary  zero  level  (e.g.,  sea-level)  from  which 
h  h  measured  to  the  height  h,  and  a  similar  statement  applies  to 
mgH,  When  the  body  is  at  the  zero  level,  it  and  the  earth  still 
pomem  potential  energy,  since  work  could  be  obtained  by  allow- 
ing the  body  to  fall  down  a  vertical  shaft. 

Acatn^  in  the  case  of  the  work  done  against  a  spring  by  a 
moving  body,  there  is  a  decrease  of  kinetic  energy,  and  this 
deereaae  is  equal  to  the  work  done  against  the  spring.  If  the 
motien  be  reversed,  the  lost  kinetic  energy  will  be  regained* 
Thtu  when  the  stretch  of  the  spring  increases  from  x  to  X  the 
spring  ai^uires  a  capacity  for  doing  work  of  the  amount 
(ILP-fiar*),  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  lost  by  the  body;  and 
tit  spring  yields  up  this  capacity  for  doing  work  in  restoring 
tlie  IdnHie  energy  of  the  body.  Writing  the  equation  of  §60  in 
Iktom 
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we  Bee  that  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  and  the 
work  the  spring  can  do  in  contracting  to  its  imsrtretched  length  it 
a  constant.  The  work  the  Bpring  can  do  in  contracting  to  ite 
unstretched  length  is  the  potential  energy  of  the  spring. 

In  the  case  of  a  body  separated  from  the  earth  the  potential 
energy  of  the  body  and  the  earth  depends  on  their  reUUive  po&i- 
tion^  and  in  the  case  of  the  energy  of  the  spring  the  potential 
energy  depends  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  of  the 
spring.  Hence  we  may  say  that  potential  energy  is  the  eapaeitjf 
a  body  or  system  of  bodies  has  for  doing  work  in  virtue  of  the  relaHvn 
positions  of  its  parts. 

In  the  case  of  potential  energy  we  cannot  give  any  universal 
formula  by  which  it  can  be  calculated  as  we  can  in  the  case  of 
kinetic  energy.  In  each  case  of  potential  energy  we  must  calcu- 
late how  much  work  the  body  or  system  can  do  in  passing  from 
one  state  to  another,  and  take  this  as  the  difference  of  the  poten- 
tial energy  of  the  body  or  system  in  the  two  states.  For  anyone 
particular  case  of  potential  energy  we  may  deduce  a  special  ' 
expression  for  its  amount,  such  as  those  given  above  for  gravity 
and  elasticity. 

From  the  statements  made  in  §§58-61,  it  is  evident  that  we 
may  define  energy,  of  either  kind,  as  the  capacity  for  doing  work, 

62*  Interchanges  of  Kinetic  and  Potential  Energy, — ^We  have 
considered  somewhat  fiilly  two  cases  of  the  interchange  of  kinetic 
and  potential  energy,  namely,  those  of  gravity  and  elasticity,  be- 
cause these  are  typical  and  are  easily  worked  out  by  elementary 
methods.  Such  interchanges  are  common  in  nature  and  in 
industry  and  a  few  may  be  briefly  stated. 

(a)  Change  from  Kinetic  to  Potenti(d. — ^When  a  block  of  wood 
is  split  by  a  wedge  or  axe,  the  axe  or  sledge  hammer  loses  kinetic 
energy  and  potential  energy  of  separation  of  the  particles  of 
wood  is  produced* 

As  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  increases  from  mid- 
winter to  midsummer,  the  speed  of  motion  and  the  kinetic  energy 
decrease  and  the  potential  energy  of  separation  increases. 

(6)  Change  from  Potential  to  Kinetic* — ^A  clock*  weight  or  watch- 
spring  when  wound  up  has  potential  energy^  and  this  changes  to 
kinetic  energy  of  the  pendulum  or  balance  wheel,  which  would 
otherwise  come  to  rest. 
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A  bent  bow  has  potential  energy  due  to  the  change  of  positioa 
of  the  particles  of  the  bow  and  the  forces  between  them.  Aa  it 
unbends  it  loses  this  potential  energy  and  the  arrow  gains  kinetic 
energy. 

Water  in  a  lake  or  above  a  dam  has  potential  energy;  when  al* 
lowed  to  eacax>e  to  a  lower  level,  it  loses  part  of  its  potential  energy 
and  either  gains  kinetic  energy  itself  or,  if  it  acts  on  a  water-wheel 
or  turbine,  it  imparts  kinetic  energy  to  the  latter, 

(c)  Periodic  Inlerchajiges. — ^In  any  case  of  vibration  energy 

continually   changes  from  the  kineiic  to  the  potential  form  and 

^  back  again.     Thus,  in  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum,  at  the  bottom 

■  of  the  arc  of  vibration  the  potential  energy  is  at  a  minimum  and 

■  the  kinetic  energy  is  at  a  maximum,  while,  at  the  end  of  the  arc 
m  of  vibration,  the  kinetic  energy  is  zero  and  the  potential  energy 

baa  increased  to  a  maximum.  Similar  statements  apply  to  the 
vibration  of  a  tuning  fork,  a  violin  string,  a  body  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  wire  and  vibrating  torsionidly,  the  oscillations  of  the 
balance-wheel  of  a  watch,  and  so  on. 

63,  Two  Kinds  of  Forces. — In  the  preceding  we  have  seen  that, 
when  the  forces  acting  between  bodies  are  forces  of  gravity  or 
forces  of  elasticity,  their  action  leaves  the  total  kinetic  and 
potential  energy  of  the  bodies  unchanged,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
stated,  when  only  such  forces  act  the  total  kinetic  and  potential 
energy  is  conserved.  Forces  whose  action  between  bodies  does 
not  cause  a  change  of  the  total  kinetic  and  potential  energy  of 
the  bodies  are  called  conservative  forces,  and  any  system  of  bodies 
between  which  the  forces  are  wholly  conservative  is  called  a 
conservaiive  system. 

In  contrast  with  these  conservative  forces  stands  such  a  force 
as  friction.  A  moving  body  opposed  by  friction  loses  kinetic 
energy  as  its  velocity  decreases,  but  it  does  not  at  the  same  time 
gain  potential  energy  to  an  equivalent  extent.  Thus,  a  body 
started  up  a  rough  inclined  plane  with  a  certain  velocity  will 
not  reach  as  high  a  level  as  it  would  reach  if  the  plane  were 
smooth,  and  it  will  not  have  as  much  potential  energy  when  it 
reachea  its  highest  point.  Moreover,  its  descent  will  be  further 
opposed  by  friction,  and  its  store  of  kinetic  and  potential  energy 
will  thereby  be  further  reduced.     Friction,  then,  is  a  non-con- 
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servative  force  since^  when  in  action,  it  causes  a  permanent 
decrease  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energy  of  a  system. 

The  reason  why  such  a  force  as  gravity  has  no  effect  on  the 
sum  total  of  kinetic  and  potential  energy  is  easily  seen.  At  & 
certain  distance  of  a  body  from  the  earth  the  force  between  the 
two  depends  only  on  their  distance  apart,  and  is  independent  of 
the  way  in  which  they  are  moving.  Hence^  when  they  are 
moving  away  from  each  other  and  are  a  certain  distance  apart, 
they  are  losing  kinetic  energy  at  a  rate  exactly  equal  to  the  rate 
at  which  they  regain  kinetic  energy  when,  at  the  same  distance 
of  separation,  they  are  moving  toward  one  another.  Thua 
forces  of  gravity  between  bodies  depend  only  on  the  relativi 
positions  of  ihe  bodies.  The  same  is  true  of  the  forces  between 
the  parts  of  an  elastic  spring,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
such  forces  of  elasticity  are  also  conservative;  in  fact  it  is  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  all  conservative  forces*  But  a 
non-conservative  force,  such  as  friction,  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  a  body  or  a  system  of  bodies  is  moving;  it  is  always  opposed 
to  the  direction  of  relative  motion  of  bodies  in  contact;  hence  it 
causes  a  diminution  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  bodies  in  which  - 
ever  direction  motion  is  taking  place. 

64.  The  Conservation  of  Mechanical  Energy,^ — We  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  that  under  certain  conditions  the  total  kinetic  and 
potential  energy  of  a  system  is  constant  or  is  conserved.  The  con- 
ditions  referred  to  are  two,  (1)  the  system  must  not  receive 
energy  from  or  give  energy  to  any  outside  bodies,  (2)  the  forces 
between  the  parts  of  the  system  must  be  wholly  conservative 
In  reality  no  system  wholly  satisfies  these  conditions.  No  system 
is  wholly  isolated  in  the  sense  implied  in  the  first  condition;  and 
non-conservative  forces,  such  as  friction,  are  never  quite  absent. 
But  in  many  cases  these  conditions  are  very  nearly  satisfied. 
The  solar  system,  consisting  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  moons,  ia 
practically  isolated;  and,  while  there  are  internal  frictional  forces 
such  as  those  of  the  tides,  the  work  they  do  is  eo  small  compared 
with  the  total  energy  of  the  system,  that  their  effects  in  reducing 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  whole  have  not  yet  been  detected  with 
certainty.  Again,  the  system  consisting  of  the  earth  and  a  body 
vibrating  as  a  pendulum  in  a  vacuum  is  practically  an  isolated 
system  free  from  frictional  forces,  and  the  total  kinetic  and 
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pot^itial  energy  is  very  nearly  constant;  the  same  ia  true  of  a 
heavy  body  attached  to  a  spring  and  vibrating  in  a  vacuum. 
When,  as  in  cases  like  these,  the  conditions  are  sufficiently  nearly 
satiafied,  the  principle  of  the  constancy  of  kinetic  and  potential 
energy  will  often  lead  to  valuable  results. 

In  an  isolated  system  in  which  there  are  non-conservative 
forces,  such  as  friction,  energy  is  expended  in  doing  work  against 
these  forces;  and  if,  to  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential 
energy,  we  add  the  work  done  against  non-conservative  forces, 
the  sum  will  be  constant.  But  what  becomes  of  the  energy  so 
expended?  For  long  it  was  supposed  to  be  wholly  lost.  It  was, 
of  coarse,  known  that  heat  was  produced  when  work  was  done 
against  friction;  but  heat  was  supposed  to  be  a  form  of  matter* 
But  about  1840  the  view  was  advanced  that  heat,  instead  of 
being  a  form  of  matter,  is  a  form  of  energy  as  this  word  is  now 
defined,  and  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Law  of  Conservation 
!  Energy,  which  is  treated  fully  later  under  "  Heat." 
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66.  Angular  Displacements. — In  §§9-35,  we  studied  the  motion 

of  translation    of   a   point,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of 

the  effect  of  forces  on  the  motion  of  particles  and  of  bodies  moving 

bnthout  rotation.     We  shall  now  consider  the  motion  of  bodies 

'm  rotation,  as  a  preliminary  to  studying  the  effects  of  forces  on 

the  motion  of  rotation  of  bodies, 
B  The  motion  of  a  body  is  one  of  rotation  when  each  point  in  the 
T>ody  mov^  in  a  circle  the  center  of  which  is  on  a  straight  line 
called  the  axis  of  rotation.  All  points  in  the  body  turn  in  any 
time  through  equal  angles  and  the  angle  described  in  any  time  is 
ealled  the  angular  displacement  of  the  body  in  that  time.  Its 
magnitude  may  be  stated  in  degrees  or  in  radians  (1  radian  —  57. S^ 
approx.),  but  the  latter  method  is  in  many  ways  the  more  con- 
venient for  the  present  purposes. 

W,  Angular  Velocity. — The  rate  of  rotation  of  a  body  is  called 
its  angular  vdocUy,  When  the  angular  displacements  of  a  body 
in  all  equal  times  are  equal,  the  velocity  is  a  constant  angular 
velocity,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  angular  velocity  is  the  angle 
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throTigh  which  the  body  turns  in  unit  time.  If  the  angle  is  reckoned 
in  radians  and  the  second  is  taken  as  unit  of  time,  the  magnitude 
of  the  angular  velocity  is  the  number  of  radians  described  in  one 
second.    The  unit  of  angular  velocity  is  one  radian  per  second. 

If  the  velocity  is  not  constant,  as,  for  example,  when  a  fly- 
wheel is  being  set  in  motion  or  stopped,  the  angular  velocity  or 
rate  of  angular  displacement  is  defined  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
analogous  case  of  variable  linear  velocity  (§19),  that  is  to  say, 
we  must  take  the  average  angular  velocity  in  a  short  time  and 
then  suppose  this  time  indefinitely  decreased,  so  that  the  average 
angular  velocity  approaches  a  limiting  value,  which  is  the  in- 
stantaneous angidar  velocity. 

67.  Angular  Acceleration. — The  rate  of  increase  of  the  angular 
velocity  of  a  body  is  called  its  angular  acceleration.  When  the 
angular  velocity  increases  by  equal  amounts  in  equal  times,  the 
angular  acceleration  is  constant  and  its  magnitude  is  the  increase 
of  angular  velocity  in  unit  time.  If  we  denote  the  angular  accel- 
eration by  a,  the  increase  of  angular  velocity  in  each  second  is 
a  and  the  increase  in  t  seconds  is  cU.  Hence,  if  at  the  beginning 
of  an  interval  of  time  t  the  angular  velocity  is  o)^  and  at  the 
end  of  the  interval  it  is  (o, 

a)=^ajQ-\-ai  (1) 

In  this  time  the  body  has  turned  through  a  certain  angle  say  ^. 
To  find  the  magnitude  of  <f)  we  may  represent  the  varying  values 
of  the  angular  velocity  by  means  of  a  curve  of  angular  velocity, 
as  we  did  in  the  similar  case  of  a  varying  linear  velocity  (§27), 
and  the  area  of  the  diagram  will  represent  the  angle  <f>.  The  two 
diagrams  would  have  precisely  similar  properties,  the  only  dififer- 
ence  being  that  in  one  case  we  would  speak  of  linear  displace- 
ment, «,  linear  velocity,  v,  linear  acceleration,  a,  while  in  the  other 
case  we  would  speak  of  angular  displacement,  <f>,  angular  velocity, 
(o,  and  angular  acceleration,  a.  Hence,  when  the  angular  ac- 
celeration is  constant,' the  formula  for  <f>,  which  must  be  pre- 
cisely similar  to  (2)  of  §27,  is 

<^  =  a>ot  +  iai>  (2) 

By  elimination  of  t  between  (1)  and  (2),  we  get 

££>'=V  +  2a0  (3) 


I 


I 
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Angular  Vdodty  and  Lioear  Velocity. — When  a  point  re- 
volves at  a  constant  rate  in  a  circle,  its  motion 
may  be  described  either  by  means  of  its  angular 
Telocity,  <u,  or  by  its  linear  velocity,  v^  along 
the  tangent,  and  there  is  a  simple  relation  be- 
tween the  two.  Let  the  radius  of  the  circle  be 
f  and  let  the  time  in  which  the  point  moves 
from  P  to  Q  be  L  Denoting  the  length  of 
the  arc  PQ  by  s  and  the  angle  POQ  by  ^, 
we  have,  from  the  definitions  of  linear  and  of 
angular  velocity, 

Now  in  radian  measurement  ^=*/r.  Substituting  in  this  the 
above  values  of  s  and  <f),  we  get 

Thus  the  relation  between  angular  velocity  and  linear  velocity 
when  a  point  rotates  in  a  circle  is  the  same  as  the  relation  between 
an  angle  and  the  are  which  it  subtends. 

The  above  relation  is  important.  More  briefly  stated,  the 
proof  of  it  amounts  to  this:  v  is  the  length  of  arc  described  per 
second;  hence  v/r  is  the  angle  described  per  second  in  radian 
measurement,  that  is  the  angular  velocity. 

When  a  point  describes  a  circle  with  variable  speed,  the  above 
relation  holds  true,  with  the  understanding  that  at  and  v  are  the 
instantaneous  values  of  the  angular  and  the  linear  velocity 
respectively.  The  proof  is  the  same  as  above,  i  being  taken  as  a 
very  short  interval. 

When  a  body  rotates  about  an  axis  with  angular  velocity  a>,  a 
point  in  the  body  describes  a  circle  of  radius  r,  and  r  is  different 
for  points  at  different  distances  from  the  axis.  If  r  and  r'  are 
the  respective  distances  of  two  points  from  the  axis  and  v  and  1/ 
their  respective   linear  vdocities,  t?  =  ncu   and  t/^t^of.     Hence 

69.  Instantaneous  Axes  of  Rotation, — W^hen  the"axis  about 
which  a  body  rotates  varies  from  moment  to  moment,  the  above 
relation  is  true  of  the  values  of  6?,  v,  and  r  at  any  moment.  For 
example  the  wheel  of  a  moving  wagon  or  bicycle  is  always  in  con- 
tact with  the  road  and  the  point  ot  contact  is  at  any  momeul 
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the  point  about  which  the  whole  wheel  is  at  that  moment  rotat- 
ing. Now  the  top  of  the  wheel  is  twice  as  far  from  the  groimd  as 
the  center  of  the  hub  and  must,  therefore,  have  twice  as  great  a 
linear  velocity, 

70.  Angular  Acceleration  and  linear  Accelention. — When  a 
point  revolves  in  a  circle  (Fig.  32)  with  changing  angular  velocity, 
it  has  an  angular  acceleration,  say  a.  The  speed  of  the  point  along 
the  tangent  increases  with  an  acceleration,  say  a.  The  same  rela- 
tion holds  between  a  and  a  as  between  v  and  w  (§68).    For,  if  41  is 


Fia.  82.  Fta.  88. 

the  angular  velocity  at  the  beginning  of  a  short  time  t  and  v  the 
linear  speed  at  this  time,  v^wr;  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  the 
angular  velocity  is  (w  +  od)  and  the  linear  speed  is  (v+ai). 
Hence  (r+a()-=»r({£>-fcrf).  Subtracting  the  former  equation 
from  the  latter  and  cancelling  t,  we  have 

More  briefly  stated,  a  is  the  added  linear  speed  per  unit  time  and 
a  the  added  angular  velocity  per  imit  time,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween angular  velocity  and  linear  speed  must  hold  true  of  these 
increases. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  a  here  means  the  rate  of 
change  of  speed  along  the  tangent.  Since  the  direction  of  the 
velocity  is  also  changing  this  cannot  be  the  only  acceleration.  In 
fact,  as  we  have  already  seen  (§32),  there  is  in  all  cases  of  motion 
in  a  curve  a  linear  acceleration  toward  the  center  equal  to  v'/r, 
or,  as  we  may  now  write  it,  a;V,  since  v^rcj. 

The  above  relations,  which  are  very  important,  are  summarized 
in  Fig.  33. 

71.  Graphical  Representation  of  Angular  Quantities. — ^An  angu- 
lar displacement  is  of  a  certain  magnitude  and  is  about  a  certain 
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ilk    Given  the  axis«  the  direction  of  rotation  aroimd  it,  and 
tile  magnitude  of  the  angular  didplaeeinent^  we  know  ererTtlihv 
About  it.     Now  all  these  can  be  represented  graphically  bj  m 
kngih  marked  off  on  the  <ur£s  so  as  to  represent  to  some  scale  (f.^., 
I  cnL  per  radian)  the  magnitude  of  the  angular  disiplaoeiiient* 
There  must  also  be  some  agreement  as  to  which  directjon  along 
Itie  axis  shall  represent  a  certain  direction  of  rotation  about  the 
axis.    The  rule  usually  adopted  for  this  purpose 
is  called  the  "  right-handed  screw  rule/'  namely, 
Isl  the  direciion  (along  the  axis)  of  the  line  thai 
ftpresenis  an  angular  displacement  be  TdaUd  to 
ike  diTtction  of  the  rotation  ae  the  direcHtm  0/ 
transUtiion   is  to  the  direction  of  rotaiion  of  an 
ordinary   {right-handed)  ecrew.    For  example,  a 
line  to  represent  the  angular  displacement  of  the 
earth  in  24  hours  due  to  its  rotation  about  its 
axis  would  be  drawn  from  the  center  toward  the 
N.  pole*     Two  lines  to  represent  the  angular  displacements  of 
the  hands  of  a  watch  in  one  hour  would  be  drawn  through  the 
center  of  the  face  toward  the  back  and  the  one  for  the  minute 
hand  would  be  twelve  times  as  long  as  the  one  for  the  hour  hand. 
A  line  to  represent  an  angular  velocity  would  be  laid  off  on  the 
axis  of  rotation  according  to  the  above  rule,  and  a  line  to  repre- 
sent an  angxilar  acceleration  would  be  drawn  in  the  same  way, 

A  flirected  line  that  reprwenta  according  to  the  above  agreenaeftl  a& 
angular  displacement  U  a  vector,  since  it  has  both  magnitude  and  direetioii: 
but  it  diffeia  from  vectors  that  represent  Hnear  dJaplaeementa  in  Uie  Uxt 
that  it  must  in  any  diagram  be  located  on  a  certain  line,  namely,  the  tine 
that  stands  for  the  axis  of  rotation*  Such  a  vector  is  therefore  called  a 
Idcottcad  vedor  or  totot.  Two  parallel  and  equal  vectors  of  thb  kind,  not  in 
the  aame  Hne,  do  not  represent  the  same  angular  displaoem^it,  since  iha 
rotattons  they  represent  are  about  different  axes. 

72*  Addition  of  Angular  Velocities  and  Accelerations  ahoitt 
Intersecting  Axes. — A  body  may  have  two  or  more  simultaneous 
angxdar  velocities.  For  example,  suppose  a  bicycle  wheel  while 
rotating  about  its  axis  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal  platform  which 
is  kept  in  rotation  about  a  vertical  axis.  At  any  moment  the 
wheel  has  two  component  angular  velocities  about  intersecting 
axes.  Each  may  be  represented  by  a  vector  drawn  from  the 
center  according  to  tha  rule  stated  in  §71,    We  may  ttien  add 
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these  two  vectors  by  the  parallelogram  method,  and  the  diagonal 
will  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  resultant  angular 
velocity  at  the  moment  in  question.  (This  is  fuUy  proven  in 
advanced  treatises.) 

Since  angular  accelerations  are  increments  of  angular  velocities 
per  unit  time,  we  may  add  them  as  we  add  angular  velocities. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  angular  velocities  about  inter- 
aecting  axes  may  be  compounded  and  resolved  by  the  methods 
applicable  to  linear  velocities  (§§23-26),  and  a  similar  statement 
holds  true  for  angular  accelerations  about  intersecting  axes. 

DYNAMICS  OF  RIGID  BODIES 
CENTER  OF  MASS 

•  73.  General  Description  of  Center  of  Mass. — When  the  motion 
of  a  rigid  body  is  one  of  translation  without  rotation,  all  points  in 
the  body  move  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and,  in  describing  or 
calculating  the  motion,  any  point  in  the  body  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  whole  body.  When  the  motion  is  one  of  trans- 
lation combined  with  rotation,  different  points  in  the  body  move 
differently  and  there  is  no  one  point  the  motion  of  which  com- 
pletely represents  the  motion  of  the  whole  body.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  any  body  one  particular  point  which,  for  many  purposes, 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  body,  so  that  for  these  purposes 
the  body  may  be  regarded  as  concentrated  to  a  particle  at  that 
point.  This  point,  which  we  shall  define  presently,  is  the  center 
of  mass  of  the  body.  For  instance,  let  a  uniform  circular  disk  be 
tossed  into  the  air;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  center  of  the  disk 
moves  like  a  particle  either  in  a  straight  line  or  in  a  parabola, 
while  other  points  in  the  disk  rotate  around  it.  If  the  disk  is 
loaded  with  lead  on  one  side  it  will  be  some  other  point,  not  the 
geometrical  center,  that  will  show  this  property. 

If  a  body  wholly  free  were  struck  a  blow  at  random,  it  would 
start  with  both  translation  and  rotation;  but  if  the  blow  were 
applied  at  the  center  of  mass  or  in  a  line  through  the  center  of 
mass,  the  motion  would  be  one  of  translation  without  rotation. 

The  center  of  mass  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance in  describing  or  calculating  the  whole  motion  of  a  body. 
In  what  follows  we  shall  define  the  center  of  mass  and  show  how 
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its  posttlon  may  be  calculated.     Then  from  the  defimtion 
Bhall  deduce  the  above  and  other  properties, 

74.  Center  of  Mass  of  allumberof  Particles. — The  meaning  of 
the  center  of  mass,  in  general,  will  be  more  clearly  understood  if 
we  begin  with  some  simple  cases  that  suggest  the 
fj  general  definition.  (1)  Two  Particles,  Let  the 
particles  be  m^  at  P|  and  m^  at  P^.  Let  C^  be  a 
point  that  divides  P^P^  inversely  as  the  i 
of  the  particles^  that  is»  such  that 

iiii  •  CiPi  =  ffi^'CiP^ 

C|  is  the  center  of  mass  of  m^  and  m^ 

(2)  Three  Particles.  Let  the  particles  be  m|  and 
m^  as  above  and  m^  at  P|.  Suppose  m^  and  m, 
replaced  by  {m^'^m^  at  C  and  let  Cj  be  a  point  in 
C,P,  such  that  (Fig.  36) 

(mj+m,)C,C,  =  7ns*C,Pi 

Cj  is  the  center  of  mass  of  m,,  m^  and  m^. 

(3)  Any  Number  of  Partides.      Proceeding  as 

above  we  get  the  center  of  mass,  C,  of  any  number  of  particles, 
and  the  same  will  apply  to  a  body  of  any  form,  since  it  may  be 
divided  up  into  a  large  number  of  small  parts. 

We  shall  show  in  the  next  section  that  the  point  to  which 
such  a  process  leads  is  independent  of  the  order  in  which  the 
particles  are  taken. 

75-  Distance  of  Center  of  Mass  from  a  Plane. — Let  EF  (Fig. 
37)  be  the  line  in  which  any  plane  is  cut  by  a  perpendicular 
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I  plane  through  P^P^  of  the  last  section.     Draw  PjL,  P^M,C^N 
I  perpendicular  to  EF  and  denote  their  lengths  by  d^,  d^  and  D  v, 

■_ j_ 
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respectivdy.  Draw  PiQi.  and  P2Qt  perpendicular  to  CiN, 
Since  CiQi  and  C^Qi  are  the  projections  of  CiPi  and  C1P2  it  is 
readily  seen  from  the  equation  in  §74  (1)  that 

or  mi(dx-Z)i)  :=m2{Di--d^ 

If  we  should  proceed  to  apply  the  same  method  to  {m^  +171^  at 
C|  and  m,  at  P,  (Fig.  38)  we  would,  it  is  evident,  get  a  similar 
result.    Hence 

(fiij+m, + m^  D,  -  (m^ + m,)  Dj  +m^. 

Hence,  substituting  from  the  above, 

(m  J  +  m, + m,)  JO, = m^di  +  m,d, + m  jd. 

By  extending  the  same  method  to  any  number  of  particles  we 
shall  evidently  obtain  the  general  formula 

It  is  evident  that  this  result  will  not  be  altered  if  the  order  in 
which  the  various  particles  are  taken  be  altered  in  any  way, 
and  that  it  is  true  whatever  plane  of  reference  is  chosen. 

76.  General  Definition  of  Center  of  Mass. — If  m^,  m„*  -  *  are  the 
respective  masses  of  the  particles  constituting  a  body  (or  group  of 
particles)  of  total  mass  M,  and  if  the  respective  distances  of 
these  particles  from  any  plane  are  d^,  d„  *  *  •,  the  center  of  mass 
is  a  point  whose  distance  from  the  plane  is 

mj+77l2+  ...  M 

If  in  any  case  one  or  more  of  the  distances  are  measured  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  plane  from  the  others,  when  we  substitute 
numbers  for  the  various  distances  those  corresponding  to  one 
side  of  the  plane  must  be  given  positive  signs  and  the  others 
negative. 

If  the  plane  from  which  d^,  d,*  *  *are  measured  passes  through 
the  center  of  mass,  D  is  zero  and  in  this  case 

When  in  any  case  it  is  desired  to  find  the  position  of  the  center 
ol  mass  of  a  body  by  applying  the  above  formula,  it  is  only 
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to  distances  from  thr 
Denoting  the  distances  from  one  of 
%  Meond  by  j^'s,  from  the  third  by  x'e,  we  get 


ee  planes  at  right 
them  by  x*8,  from 
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where  i  denotes  the  distance  of  the  center  of  mass  from  the  plane 
from  which  the  x*b  are  measured,  and  similarly  for  y  and  i. 

T7.  Center  of  Mass  of  a  Regular  Body  •—The  center  of  mass  of 
two  equal  particles  is  at  the  middle  of  the  line 
joining  them.     A  uniform  rod  may  be  divided 
into  pairs  of  equal  particles,  the  two  in  each  pair 
being  equidistant  from  the  center  of  the  rod. 
Hence  the  center  of  mass  of  the  whole  rod  is  at 
ita  middle  point.    Similar  reasoning  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  homogeneous  body  which  has  a 
geometrical  center  such  as  a  circle,  ellipse,  sphere, 
spheroid,  parallelogram,  cube,  parallelepiped,  etc. 
I     The  center  of  mass  of  each  of  these  is  at  its  geometrical  center. 
H     When  a  body  can  be  divided  into  parts  such  that  the  center  of 
Htnaai  of  each  is  known,  the  center  of  mass  of  the  whole  can  usually 
^be  found.     A  triangle  may  be  divided  into  narrow  strips  parallel 
to  one  side;  the  center  of  mass  of  each  strip  lies  on  the  line  joining 
^e  middle  of  that  side  to  the  opposite  vertex.     Hence  the  center 
of  mjLBS  of  a  triangle  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  three  lines  which 
join  the  vertices  to  the  middle  of  the  opposite  sides.     Similar 
re«0oiiing  ahowe  that  the  center  of  mass  of  a  triangular  pyramid 
ti  at  the  interBection  of  the  four  lines  that  join  the  vertices  to  the 
Tvpeetive  centers  of  mass  of  the  opposite  faces. 

T8.  Velocity  and  Acceleration  of  the  Center  of  Mass. — Let  us 
iQppoee  that  the  velocity  of  each  particle  in  a  group  of  particles 
ii  known*  How  can  the  velocity  of  the  center  of  mass  be  found? 
To  uunrer  this  it  is  suflBcient  to  show  how  the  velocity  of  the 
eeoter  of  masa  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  each  of  three  planes 
at  right  angles  can  be  found. 

To  find  the  velocity  of  the  center  of  mass  in  a  direction  per- 
pmdicular  to  any  plane,  consider  the  distances  of  the  particles 
aad  of  the  center  of  mass  from  that  plane.  These  are  connected 
bjr  ibe  equation  ({75) 


(mj-f  Tn,4-  •  •  *)D==m^d^+m^d^  + 


(1) 
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At  a  time  t  later  these  distances  will  have  all  changed.  Let  the 
new  values  of  the  distances  be  d/,  d/  -  -  *  I/.    Then 

(m^  +m,  +  •  •  •  )Zy =inid/  +m^/  +  •  •  •  (2) 

Subtract  each  side  of  (1)  from  the  corresponding  side  of  (2); 
divide  through  by  t  and  suppose  t  decreased  without  limit.    Then 
(jy  —  D)lt  will  become  the  velocity,  say  r,  of  the  center  of  mass; 
{d/'-d^)lt  will  become  the  velocity,  say  v„  of  m^  and  so  on. 
Hence 

(m,+m,+  •  ")v=fn{o^'{-fn^v^+  •  •  •  (3) 

Thus  the  velocity  of  the  center  of  mass  is  related  to  the  velocities 
of  the  separate  particles  as  the  distance  of  the  center  of  mass  from 
any  plane  is  related  to  the  distances  of  the  particles  from  that 
plane. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  find  the 
acceleration  of  the  center  of  mass.  Starting  with  (3)  above,  let 
us  consider  what  (3)  becomes  at  a  short  time  t  later.  We  shall 
thus  get  two  equations.  Subtracting  one  from  the  other  as  be- 
fore, dividing  by  t,  and  then  supposing  t  indefinitely  short,  we  get 

Equation  (3)  is  readily  obtained  by  differentiating  (1)  with  reference  to 
the  time  (see  $19)  and  (4)  is  obtained  by  differentiating  (3)  (see  |31). 

79.  Acceleration  of  Center  of  Mass  due  to  External  Forces.— 

Equation  (4)  of  the  last  section  has  a  very  important  interpreta- 
tion. The  term  m^a^  is,  by  the  Second  Law  of  Motion,  equal  to 
the  force  that  acts  on  m^  in  the  direction  in  which  a  is  measured, 
which,  of  course,  may  be  any  direction,  and  similarly  for  the  other 
particles.  Now  the  forces  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  (1) 
forces  applied  from  the  outside  or  external  forces  such  as  gravity 
acting  on  the  body,  pressures  and  pulls  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  and  so  on;  (2)  forces  that  the  particles  exert  on  one 
another,  that  is  internal  forces,  actions  and  reactions  between  the 
particles.  By  the  Third  Law  of  Motion  these  internal  forces 
occur  in  pairs  of  equal  and  opposite  forces,  and  the  sum  of  the 
components  of  all  of  them  in  any  direction  is  zero. 
Hence  the  right  hand  side  of  (4)  stands  for  the  sum  of  the  com- 
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poDi^ita,  in  the  direction  considered,  of  all  the  external  forces. 
Thus  if  Af  be  the  whole  mass  of  the  body  or  group  of  particles, 

-    9um  qf  eomponenU  of  external  forces 
***  M 

Now  by  the  Second  Law  of  Motion  this  is  the  expression  we  would 
tmre  at  if  we  asked,  *'what  acceleration  would  the  center  of 
maaa  of  the  body  receive  if  the  whole  mass  were  concentrated 
there  and  all  the  external  forces  were  transferred  parallel  to 
tbemaelves  so  as  to  act  at  that  point?* 

Beoce  the  center  of  mass  of  a  body  moves  as  if  the  whole  mass  were 
comemUrtUid  at  the  center  of  masa  and  the  forces  acting  on  the  body 
wer$  transferred,  with  their  directions  unchanged,  to  the  center  of 


We  now  see  the  explanation  of  the  facts  stated  in  §73*  In  the 
ease  of  a  body  tossed  into  the  air  gravity  is  the  only  external 
force,  and  the  center  of  mass  moves  as  if  all  the  mass  and  weight 
ww«  concentrated  there,  that  is^  it  moves  as  a  particle  would. 
Ereo  when  a  body  has  its  form  changed  very  abruptly  by  the 
action  of  internal  forces,  as  in  the  case  of  the  explosion  of  a  rocket, 
the  internal  forces  do  not  affect  the  motion  of  the  center  of  mass 
of  all  the  particles.  When  two  bodies  approach  and  impinge,  the 
motion  of  their  center  of  mass  is  not  affected  by  the  forces  be- 
tween the  bodies  during  impact,  and  hence  continues  unchanged 
after  the  impact.  There  are  powerful  forces  of  attraction  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  planets  that  make  up  our  solar  system,  but 
the  oeoter  of  mass  of  the  whole  moves  with  a  uniform  velocity 
through  space. 

80.  Translation  and  Rotation. — It  is  evident  that  tb  ascertain 
the  whole  motion  of  a  body  it  is  suflBcient  to  find :  (1)  The  motion 
of  translation  of  some  point  in  the  body.  (2)  The  motion  of  rota- 
tion about  that  point.  By  the  result  obtained  in  §79  we  can  find 
Ibe  liiMiar  acceleration  of  the  center  of  mass  from  the  magnitudes 
as.  Lins  of  the  forces,  without  considering  the  distances 

^f  tur  4.  i:,.ui  of  action  from  the  center  of  mass. 

We  shall  now  consider  how  the  angular  acceleration  of  a  body 
ean  be  calculated,  but  in  an  elementary  work  it  is  necessary  to 
oonfine  attention,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  rotation  of  rigid  bodies 
Boiioled  on  Axed  axes. 


mm 
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MOMENTS  OP  FORCE  AND  MOMENTS  OF  INERTU 

81.  When  a  rigid  body  is  mounted  on  a  fixed  axis  (e-g-  a 
grindstone  or  fly-wheel)  the  only  motion  that  a  force  applied  to  it 
can  produce  is  one  of  rotation  about  the  axis.  To  find  the  magni- 
tude of  the  effect  we  must  consider,  not  only  the  magnitude  and 
the  direction  of  the  force,  but  also  the  distance  of  its  line  of  action 
from  the  axis.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  a 
force  can  be  most  effectively  applied  to  set  a  large  body  into 
rotation  when  it  is  applied  as  far  from  the  axis  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inertia  resistance  which  the  force 
encounters  depends  on  something  more  than  the  mass  of  the 
body.  For  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  farther,  on  the  whole, 
the  mass  of  the  body  is  from  the  axis,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  fly-wheel  with  a  heavy  rim  and  light  spokes,  the  harder  it  is 
to  set  it  into  rotation  or  to  stop  it. 

We  are  thus  led  to  consider  moments  of 
force  and  moments  of  inertia. 

82.  The  Moment  of  a  Force. — Consider  a 
body  mounted  on  a  fixed  axis.  A,  perpendic- 
ular to  the  plane  of  the  paper.     Let  a  force, 
Fio.  io.  /»  ^^*  ^^  *^®  body,  the  line  of  action  of  the 

force  being  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  and  let  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  line  of  action  from 
the  axis  be  p.  The  product  fp  is  called  the  moment  of  /  about 
A.  It  depends  on  the  magnitude,  direction,  and  line  of  action 
of  the  force;  but  it  does  not  depend  on  the  particular  point  in 
the  line  of  action  at  which  /  is  applied.  A  moment  of  force  is 
also  called  a  torque. 

The  above  is  not  a  general  definition  of  the  moment  of  a  force, 
for  we  have  supposed  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  to  be  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  To  find  the  moment  of  a  force,  F,  in 
any  direction,  we  must  first  resolve  F  into  a  component  parallel 
to  the  axis  and  a  component,  say  /,  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
The  former  cannot  produce  motion  about  the  axis,  since  it  is 
parallel  to  the  axis.  The  latter  component,  /,  is  the  effective 
component. 

The  moment  of  a  force  ahovJt  an  axis  is  the  product  of  the  com- 
ponent  of  the  force  perpendicular  to  the  axis  (the  other  component 
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Hlftn;  paraUei  to  the  axis)  by  tfie  perpendictdar  distance  of  this 

H  Qfmponent  from  the  oris. 

■    Since  one  direction  of  rotation  about  an  axis  is  taken  as  poai- 

tive,  the  other  being  taken  as  negative,  moments  of  forces  are 

considered  as  positive  or  negative  according  to  the  directions  in 

wliich  they  tend  to  produce  rotation. 
A  moment  of  force,  although  it  is  the  product  of  two  quantities 

/and  pf  should  be  thought  of  as  a  single  physical  quantity  Just  as 

work,  the  product  of  F  and  a,  is  a  single  physical  quantity.     As 

such  we  shall  denote  it  by  L. 
83*  Work  Done  by  a  Moment  of  Force. — Let  the  line  of  action  of 

the  force  be  fixed  relatively  to  the  body,  so  that  the  moment  of 

force  about  the  axis  is  constant  and  equal  to 

/p.     If  the  body  rotate  through  an  angle  e        ^ ^^^    4I 

in   the  direction  of  the  moment,  the   force 

will  have  acted  through  p%  and  the  work  done 

I  will  be  fpQ  or  L%,     Hence  in  rotation, 
Work  =  moment  of  force  X  angular 
I  displacement 

The  sLmilarity  of  this  expression  to  that  for  the  work  done  in  trans- 
lation, namely  Fs^  should  be  noted,  moment  of  force  corre- 
sponding to  force  and  angular  displacement  to  linear  displacement. 
>84.  Kinetic  Energy  of  Rotation. — Each  particle  of  a  rotating 
body  has  a  certain  linear  velocity  and  a  certain  amount  of 
kinetic  energy,  and  the  total  kinetic  energy  is  the  sum  of  the  ki- 
netic energies  of  the  particles.  A  particle  of  mass  m  at  a  dis- 
tance r  from  the  axis  has  a  linear  velocity  oir  where  ta  is  the 
angular  velocity,  and  its  kinetic  energy  (in  absolute  units)  is 
|fn<»»r*.  Now  r  is  different  for  different  particles  but  w  is  the 
same  for  all. 
Hence 

The  term  in  brackets  evidently  depends  on  the  mass  and  form  of 
the  body  and  on  the  particular  axis  of  rotation  considered.  If 
we  denote  it  by  /, 

an  expression  similar  to  that  for  kinetic  energy  of  translation, 
namely  |mi?*. 
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86.  Moments  of  Inertia. — ^The  expression  denoted  above  by  / 
is  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the  particular 
axis  of  rotation.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  sum  of  the  products 
of  the  partidee  by  the  squares  of  their  respective  distances  from  Oie 
axis  of  rotation,  or  briefly, 

I-^2mr\ 

The  value  of  this  sum,  in  the  case  of  a  body  of  regular  geomet- 
rical shape,  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  its  mass  and  its  linear 
dimensions.  For  example,  all  parts  of  a  thin  hoop  of  mass  M 
and  radius  r  may  be  regarded  as  being  at  the  same  distance  from 
its  geometrical  axis  and  its  moment  of  inertia  about  that  axis  is, 
therefore,  Afr*.  Two  other  important  cases  are  the  following: 
For  a  circular  disk  about  its  geometrical  axis  (Fig.  42). 

I^iMr* 

For  a  thin  red  about  a  transverse  axis  through  its  center  (Fig.  43). 


Fio.  42.  Fxo.   43. 

The  derivation  of  such  fonnuIsBis  best  performed  by  meanfi  of  the  Integral 
Calculus. 

If  p  be  the  mass  per  unit  area  of  the  disk,  and  if  it  be  supposed  divided  into 
hoops,  /  is  the  integral  from  0  to  r  of  2rrdrpr*  which  is  ^rrp^  or  ^Mr*. 

If  p  be  the  mass  of  unit  of  length  of  the  rod,  /  is  the  integral  from  —1/2 
to  1/2  of  pdrr*  which  is  ^t^pI*  or  ^MlK 

If  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  a  certain  axis  is  /  and  the 
mass  of  the  body  is  M,  and  if  we  take  a  length  k  such  that  Im^Mk*,  k  is 
called  tne  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body  about  that  axis. 

86.  Energy  Equation  for  Rotation. — Consider  a  rigid  body  on  a 
fixed  axis  and  acted  on  by  a  moment  of  force  L,  the  moment  of 
inertia  about  the  axis  being  /.  If  the  body'tum  through  an  angle 
6  the  work  done  will  be  Ls.  Since  the  body  is  rigid,  the  relative 
positions  of  its  particles  will  not  be  changed  and  there  will, 
therefore,  be  no  change  of  potential  energy.  Hence  the  work 
done  will  equal  the  increase  of  kinetic  energy,  or 

L^  =  i/(a)2-a)o') 
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Angular  Momentum. — In  the  case  just  confiidered  let  the 
time  of  rotation  through  the  angle  $  be  L  The  average  angular 
Tdoetty  in  the  time  t  is  ^(ut-hm^.     Hence 

From  this  and  the  equation  of  §86  we  get 

The  product  Lt  evidently  corresponds  to  the  product  Ft  in  the 
caie  of  tr&nslation  (§45)  and  may  be  called  the  impulse  of  the 
GDoment  of  force.  The  expression  on  the  right  is  the  increase  of 
Im^  From  the  analogy  of  momentum,  rnv,  the  product  of  moment 
cf  inertia  and  angular  velocity  is  called  angular  momentum. 

If  L  •■  0,  that  18,  if  the  body  is  not  acted  on  by  any  force  having 
a  moment  about  the  axis  of  rotation,  Icj^Ioja,  or  the  angular 
momentum  is  constant. 

88.  Conservation  of  Angular  Momentum. — 

Tbe  last  statement  is  a  particular  case  of  the  principle  called  the  Conserva- 
tion of  AwjjnUr  Momentum,  namely,  the  ease  of  a  rigid  body  mounted  on  a 
find  azia.  A  wobbling  quoit  is  a  more  general  case.  Neglecting  air  resist- 
aaet^  Iba  ool^r  external  force  is  gravity^  which  acts  through  the  center  of 
The  angular  momentum  is  constant  in  amount  but  its  axis  has  a 
motion.  An  acrobat  turning  in  the  air  and  the  projectile  from  a 
lifted  gun  are  other  illufitrations.  The  whole  solar  system  illustrates  the 
prlnoiplei  which  is  that  the  total  angular  momentum  of  any  system  of 
ooi  acted  on  by  forces  having  a  resultant  moment  about  the  center  of 
iniM  Ift  ooostant  In  amount. 

89-  Angular  Acceleration  Produced  by  a  Moment  of  Force, — 
From  |87  it  follows  that 


L^I- 


t 


Utnce  if  a  be  the  angular  acceleration  produced  by  L 

Tbia  k  the  fundamental  equation  for  calculating  the  motion  of  a 
body  on  a  fixed  axis.    It  corresponds  to  F=*  ma  for  translation. 

If  the  body  is  not  an  a  &xed  axis  but  is  free,  the  applied  force  will  produce 
aoodemtion  of  the  center  of  mass  ((79)  and  also  rotation  about 
tzit  ibmugh  the  center  of  mads»  the  direction  of  which  depends  on  the 
«l  Qm  body.     If  the  Line  of  action  of  the  force  is  in  the  plane  of  two  of 
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M.  ^^*-™"*»  if  bmnm  aboot  PnaDd  Axes. — ^There  is  a  simple 
ui£  nKiL  yBihzix,  riRnr«eL  the  moment  of  inertia^  I,  of  a  body 
A^dc  iXT  ax  isd  iss  soooect  of  inertia,  I^  about  a  paraUel 
axs  xiroisf^  the  center  of  mass,  namely, 

'     ^^i li  riKng  lie  mass  of  the  body  and  h  the  dis- 

^  ^  laAK  besv'een  the  two  axes.    The  proof  d 

T this  is  as  foQovs: 

V    'x'^  L«  xbe  axes  rrfeired  to  be  perpendicular  to 

y^  ^^  lie  pllazke  of  Fie.  44  and  cut  the  plane  in  0 

aisi  C  refpectivdy.    Let  the  coordinates  of 

a  parudi*^  n.  r^f^rrec  lo  r^eciArprlar  axes  through  C  be  x  and  y 

a&i  jm  ibe  oci&^iisaies  of  C  lefened  to  a  parallel  set  of  axes 

iir:^cfi  O  re  i-  asd  y.    Tbe& 

Tre  diffrj^e^ce  be: vwn  the  ri^t  hand  sides  is  lero,  since  x  and  y 
are  disiJL::^^  fror:  planes  ihioTagh  the  center  of  mass  and  (§76) 

91.  Kinetic  Eners7  of  a  Body  iriuch  has  Translation  and  Rota- 
tion.— Let  the  bc^iy  of  Fig,  44  be  in  rotation  about  the  axis 
through  O,  supposed  fixed  in  the  body  (or  in  fixed  connection  with 
it)  with  angular  velocity  «.  This  is  also  its  angular  velocity 
about  the  axis  through  C,  since  both  revolutions  are  completed 
in  the  same  time.  The  total  kinetic  energy  is  )/»'.  From  the 
equation  of  §90, 

«*/#«*+ Jlfn 

since  F,  the  linear  velocity  of  C,  is  equal  to  hw.    Thus  the  total 
kinetic  energy  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 

(1)  K.  E.  of  Translation  of  the  C.  of  M. 

(2)  K.  E.  of  Rotation  about  the  C.  of  M. 

This  applies  to  a  cylinder  rolling  down  a  plane  or  a  moving  car- 
riage wheel,  since  there  is  an  axis  which  is,  for  the  moment,  at  rest, 
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Et&mely^  the  line  of  contact  with  the  surface.  It  bolds^  likewise, 
for  my  body  rotating  about  an  axis  through  the  center  of  masa 
and  also  moving  perpendicular  to  that  axis,  for  there  is  ia  all 
euch  cases  an  instantaneous  axis  (§69).  In  fact,  by  resolving  the 
linear  velocity  parallel  to  and  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  principle 
is  trae  for  any  motion  of  a  rigid  body. 

92.  Moments  of  Inertia  of  a  Disk, — If  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  a  disk  of  any  shape  about 
two  axes  at  right  angles  in  the  plane  of  the 
diik  be  f  I  and  /^t  ^^^  moment  of  inertia  about 
i  third  axis  intersecting  the  two  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  disk  is  /i  +  Zf 

For  let  the  distances  of  an  element,  m,  of  the  disk  from  the 
firtt  two  axes  be  r^  and  r,  respectively  Fig.  45. 


Fi&  4ft. 


I  Summing  up  for  all  elements 

93.  Some  other  Moments  of  Inertia. — 

A  uniform  rectangular  disk  may  be  divided  into  roda  and  their  momeDts 

ol  inertia  added.     Thua  about  axes  in  the  plane  of  the  disk  and  bifecting 

pairs  oC  opposite  sides  /.=AJ/a».  f^^^IdhK     Hence   the    moment    of 

inertia  of  the  diak  about  an  axia  through  the  center 

tA  perpendicular  to  the  disk  ia 
g  A    uniform  rectangular  block  may  be  divided 
6           into  rectangular  disks*     Hence  its  moment  of  in. 
ertia  about  an  axis  through  ito  center  and  perpen- 
4 '                     dicular  to  a  face  with  sides  equal  to  a  and  h  is  given 
Wm^  40,                  by  the  last  formula. 
The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  uniform  circular  disk 
any  two  axes  at  right  angles  in  the  plane  of  the  disk  are  equal. 
Hence  by  J92,  each  is  equal  to  lAh  >. 

la  A  circular  cylinder  may  be  divided  into  circular  disk^.  Hence  its  moment 
of  inertia  about  its  geometrical  axis  is  i\fr*.  Its  moment  of  inertia  about  a 
transverse  axis  through  its  center  may  also  be  found  by  the  above  principleSi 
but  we  leave  it  as  an  exerdse. 
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94.  Gravitational  Units. — ^AU  of  the  preceding  formuls  are  in 
absolute  units.  To  adapt  them  to  gravitational  unitSi  it  is  only 
necessary  to  replace  m  and  M,  wherever  they  occur  by  mig  and 
M/g.    For  at  the  outset  (§84)   we  took  }mv*  as  the  Idnetic 

energy  of  m,  whereas  in  gravitational'  units  it  would  be  |  —  v* 

(Engineers  write  W  instead  of  m).    All  formulae  in  which  mass 
does  not  occur  explicitly  are  the  same  in  both  systems. 

Tablb  of  Mombnts  of  Inbbtia 


Body 

Axis 

Moment  d  IiMrtia 

Rod 

transverse  through  end 

iMl* 

Rod 

transverse  through  middle 

^ML* 

Circular  disk 

perpendicular  through  center 

iMB* 

Circular  cylinder 

longitudinal  through  center 

iMR* 

Ovular  cylinder 

transverse  through  center 

Af(ifi«+AP) 

Rectangular  block 

through  center  perpendicular  to 
face  with  sides  a  and  b  in  length 

AAf(a«+6«) 

Sphere 

through  center 

iMB^ 

RESULTAHT  OF  FORCES  ACTINO  ON  A  BODY 

95.  Resultant. — When  treating  of  the  forces  acting  on  a 
particle,  we  foimd  that  they  could  always  be  replaced  by  a  single 
equivalent  force  called  their  resultant.  When  a  number  of  forces 
act  on  a  body,  they  are  in  certain  cases  equivalent  in  their  effects 
to  a  single  force,  which  is  called  their  resultant.  As  we  shall  see 
later,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  this  is  not  so. 

96.  Conditions  to  be  Satisfied  by  Resultant— 1.  The  resultant 
must  be  competent  to  produce  the  actual  linear  acceleration  of 
the  center  of  mass  C,  and,  therefore,  its  component  in  any  direc- 
tion must  equal  the  sum  of  the  components  of  the  acting  forces  in 
that  direction.  This  condition  is  simplified  by  considering  that 
any  actual  acceleration  of  C  is  made  up  of  three  independent  com- 
ponents along  axes  at  right  angles.  Hence  the  restiUant  muit 
have  a  component  in  each  of  three  rectangtdar  direcHona  eqtud  to  lh$ 
sum  of  the  components  of  the  forces  in  these  direcHona, 

2.  The  resultant  must  be  competent  to  produce  the  actual  an- 
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ftJftT  acceleration  about  any  axis,  and,  therefore,  its  moment 
about  any  axis  must  equal  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  acting 
forces  about  that  axis.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  consider 
all  axes;  for  the  angular  acceleration  about  any  axis  can  be 
resolved  into  rectangular  components.  Hence  the  second  con- 
dition is  that  the  moment  of  the  resultant  about  each  of  any  set 
of  ffsciangular  axes  must  equal  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  \ 
about  that  clxis. 

If  a  force  satisfies  the  above  conditions  it  is  the  resultant* 
shall  now   apply  these  tests  to  find  the  re- 
sultant of  the  forces  acting  on  a  body  in  some 
etses  of  importance. 

97.  Resultant  of  Two  Parallel  Forces, — 1. 
Let  P  and  Q  be  ty>o  forces  in  the  same  dirIsC' 
Ijm  acting  at  points  A  and  B  of  a  body. 
A  single  force  R  in  the  direction  of  P  and  Q 
and  equal  to  (P*f  0)  will  satisfy  the  first  con- 
ddition  of  J96,  since  its  component  in  any 
direction  equals  the  sum  of  the  components  of 
and  Q  in  that  direction. 

This  force  will  also  satisfy  the  second  condition,  provided  it 
at  a  point  C  in  AB  such  that 

P^CA^QCB 

Of  first  consider  anj^  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  P  and 
I.     Suppose  it  to  cut  that  plane  in  0,     Draw  OA'C'B'  to  cut 
Un€«  of  the  forces  at  right  angles.    Since  C'A'  and  CB'  are 
he  projections  of  CA  and  CB  respectively  it  is  readily  seen  from 
Last  equation  that 

PCA'^QC'B' 
P{OC' - OA')  ^QifiB' " OC) 
.'.(P4-Q)0C'  =  POA'^QOB' 

:iufl  the  moment  of  R  about  the  axis  equals  the  sum  of  the 

il6  of  P  and  Q.     Next  take  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 

re  axis  and  to  the  lines  of  the  forces.     All  the  forces  are  at  the 

distance  from  this  axis,  and,  since  R  equals  (P^Q),  the 

Qoment  of  R  about  it  equals  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  P  and  Q 

jt  it.     Finally  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  other  two  will  be 

Uel  to  P,  Q,  and  R  and  each  will  have  zero  moment  about  \t» 
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H«eo!«  tn«  zjczier.;  cf  £  abcvn  ;2ie  axis  eqnab  the  (algebraic) 
mim  of  th«  i::c:r.gr-^  ?£  F  and  Q.  Tbe  same  k  true  of  two  other 
axiM  taken  m  ia  case  (I, ;  ^he  proof  need  not  be  repeated  aa  it  is 
idiEtitural  nith  tha^  there  ziren. 

H^tice  R  is  the  resultant  of  P  and  Q. 

To  find  the  distance  of  C  from  4  replace  CB  by  (CA  +ilB) 
in  tfxe  above  equation  for  the  position  of  C.    Then 

Q-AB 


CA  = 


P-« 


lff;nr;e  CA  ia  greater  the  less  {P—Q),  that  is,  the  more  nearly 
iUh  forcr^a  are  equal. 

98.  Couples. — Two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  not  in  the  same 
llriA,  rjonHtitijte  a  couple.  If  we  attempted  to  find  the  restdtant  of 
twci  NiicJi  forces  by  the  method  of  the  last  section,  it  would 
glvD  K<ir()  force  at  an  infinite  distance  and  such  a  force  has  no  real 
nxlNtotioo.     Ilenoo  a  couple  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  single  force. 
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The  sum  of  the  moments  of  two  forces  constituting  a  couple 
is  the  same  about  all  axes  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
couple.  For,  about  an  axis  0  between  the  forces,  the  moments 
of  the  forces  are  in  the  same  direction  and  their  sum  is 
{POA-i-POB)  or  P'AB;  and,  about  an  axis  (/ 
not  between  the  forces,  the  momenta  are  in  op- 
podte  directions  and  the  sum  is  {PO'B*-P(yA') 
whieh  again  equals  PAB. 

The  distance  AB  between  the  forces  of  a  couple 
is  sometimes  called  the  arm  of  a  couple,  and  the 
moment  of  the  couple  about  Emy  axis  perpendicular 
to  its  plane,  that  is  P-AB^  is  sometimes  called  the  strength  of 
the  couple.  Two  couples  in  the  same  or  parallel  planes  and 
of  the  same  strength  are  equal  in  all  respects  and  produce 
equal  effects. 

Since  the  sum  of  the  forces  of  a  couple  equals  zero,  the  couple 
produces  no  acceleration  of  the  center  of  mass  (§79);  and  if  the 
center  of  mass  be  at  rest  it  will  remain  at  rest,  or  if  it  be  moving 
in  any  way  it  will  continue  moving  with  constant  velocity.  The 
angular  velocity  produced  by  the  couple  must  therefore  be  about 
some  axis  through  the  center  of  mass. 

99.  Rcstiltant  of  any  Number  of  Parallel  Forces, — To  find  the 
resultant  of  any  number  of  parallel  forces,  whether  in  one  plane 
or  not,  we  may  find  the  resultant  of  two,  then  combine  this 
resultant  with  a  third,  and  so  on.  The  final  resultant  will  be 
^ther  a  single  force  or  a  couple  or  zero.  At  each  step  the  result- 
ant equals  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  forces  added.  Hence  the 
final  resultant  equals  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  forces. 

The  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  may  also  be  found  by  apply- 
ing the  principle  that  the  moment  of  the  resultant  about  any  axis 
must  equal  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  about  that  axis. 
When  the  forces  are  all  in  one  plane,  to  find  the  line  of  action  of 
the  resultant  we  only  need  to  take  moments  about  any  axis  per* 
pendicular  to  the  plane.  When  the  forces  are  not  all  in  one  plane, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  moments  about  two  rectangular  axes 
perpendicular  to  the  forces. 

100,  Center  of  Gravity. — Attention  has  been  called  in  (1)  §97 
to  the  identity  of  the  method  of  finding  the  resultant  of  parallel 
forces  in  the  same  direction  and  the  method  of  finding  the  tervlei 
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of  mass  of  a  number  of  particles.  If,  for  the  particles  in  a  certain 
group  of  particles  or  of  a  body,  we  substitute  parallel  forces  all 
in  one  direction  acting  at  the  respective  positions  of  the  particles 
and  proportional  to  the  masses  of  the  particles,  the  point  of  action 
of  the  resultant  will  coincide  with  the  center  of  mass.  This  is 
sometimes  taken  as  the  definition  of  the  center  of  mass.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  nothing  need  be  said  as  to  the  common 
direction  of  the  parallel  forces. 

The  forces  of  gravity  on  the  particles  of  a  body  are  (very 
nearly)  parallel  forces  and  they  are  proportional  to  the  masses  of 
the  particles.  Hence  the  Center  of  Gravity  of  a  body,  or  the 
point  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  (very  nearly)  parallel 
forces  of  gravity,  coincides  with  the  center  of  mass  of  the  body. 

A  very  large  body  near  the  earth  has  a  definite  center  of  mass  but  not  a 
definite  center  of  gravity  (except  in  some  particular  eases),  for  the  forees 
are  not  quite  pandlel  nor  quite  proportional  to  the  masses.  This  is  of  no 
practical  importance  as  regards  bodies  of  the  sise  found  on  the  earth's 
surface;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  in  oonsideiing  the  effect  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

101.  Centrifugal  Force. — In  §47  we  foimd  an  expression  for 
the  force  required  to  keep  a  particle  revolving  in  a  circle.  We 
may  now  extend  this  to  a  body  of  any  9%ze  or  shape.  When  a 
body  of  mass  m  rotates  with  constant  angular  velocity  about  any 
axis  not  through  the  center  of  mass,  the  latter  moves  imifonnly 
in  a  circle  and  has  therefore  an  acceleration  v^/r  toward  the  cen- 
ter. Hence  the  force  acting  on  the  body  (or  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  if  there  are  several)  must,  by  the  principle  stated  in  §79, 
equal  mv^/r  and  must  act  in  the  line  joining  the  center  of  mass 
to  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  the  body  will  react  with  an  equal 
and  opposite  force.  This  reaction  is  the  cause  of  the  varying 
force  which  an  unbalanced  fly-wheel  exerts  on  the  axis. 

In  many  cases  more  than  a  single  force  (in  addition  to  those  required  to 
overcome  friction  and  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body)  is  required  to  keep 
a  body  rotating  about  an  axis.  As  a  simple  case  consider  a  pair  of  equal 
spheres  joined  by  a  light  rod  and  rotating  about  a  vertical  axis  through  the 
center  of  the  rod.  Since  the  center  of  mass  has  no  acceleration,  the  forces 
acting  on  the  body  if  transferred  to  the  center  of  mass  would  have  a  lero 
resultant.  Hence  the  forces  must  form  a  couple  and  the  reactions  on  the 
axis  will  form  a  couple,  called  a  centrifugal  couple,  tending  to  bend  the  axis 
or  make  it  rotate  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  itself.    For  certain  axes  of 
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roUibn  of  a  body  the  eeoinfugal  couple  is  xero>    In  the  above  siiaple 
tUtutra^on  this  13  true  when  the  axis  of  rotation  is  in  the  line  of  the  centers 
d  the  balls  or  at  right  angles  thereto.     These  are  also  the 
pOHtions  of   max! mum  and  nusimum  moments  of  inertia  of 
the  body.     A  aLmilar  statement  will  evideotiy  apply  to  a 
qr&izneiiical  body^  such  as  a  circular  disk^  which  can  be 
diTided  into  pairs  of  particles  like  the  above.     Whatever  the 
ahape  of  a  body  there  are  three  rectangular  axes  through 
say  point  of  the  body  about  which  it  can  rotate  without  ex- 
erting any  centrifugal  couple.     These  are  the  axis  of  maxi- 
mmn  moment  of  inertia  through  the  pointy  that  of  minimum 
moment  of  inertia  and  a  third  perpeudioular  to  both*    These  are  called  the 
principal  axes  through  the  point. 

When  a  body  is  set  spinning  about  a  principal  axis  through  its  center 
of  mass  it  continues  to  spin  without  any  tendency  to  "wobble*'  or  exert 
a  ceotrifugal  couple.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  motion  of  a  well-known 
quoit  or  discus,  by  that  of  a  bullet  from  a  rifled  gun  and  by  the  motion  of 
tha  earth  about  its  axis.  But  when  the  axis  of  initial  spin  ts  not  a  principal 
axis  irregular  motion  ensues,  as  is  illustrated  by  a  badly  thrown  quoit. 
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FORCES  m  EQUILIBRIUM 

102,  Conditions  of  EqmUbnum. — The  forces  acting  on  a  body 
are  in  equilibrium  when  they  cause  no  acceleration  either  linear 
or  angular,  that  is  when  their  resultant  is  zero. 

Given  that  a  system  of  forces  is  in  equilibrium  we  may  con- 
clude (from  j79)  that  the  sum  of  their  components  in  any  direc- 
tion equals  zero^  since  there  is  no  acceleration  of  the  center  of 
mass,  and  also  that  the  sum  of  their  moments  about  any  axis 
equals  zero,  since  there  is  no  angular  acceleration  about  any  axis* 

When  we  equate  the  sura  of  the  components  of  the  forces  in  any 
direction  to  zero  we  get  a  relation  between  the  forces,  and  it 
might  seem  that  we  could  get  an  unlimited  number  of  such  rela- 
tions; but,  in  reality,  there  are  only  three  of  these  independent, 
e,g,,  those  got  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  components  in  some  three 
directions  at  right  angles. 

Similarly  we  get  a  relation  between  the  forces  by  equating  the 
sura  of  the  moments  about  any  axis  to  zero;  but  again  there  are 
only  three  of  these  relations  independent,  €,g,,  those  got  by  taking 
moments  about  some  three  rectangular  axes. 

Thus  we  can  deduce  at  most  six  independent  relations  between 
forces  in  equilibrium,  and  this  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
fact  that  a  rigid  body  has  six  degrees  of  freedom  at  moal — X\iie^ 
of  iTBiialstlon  snd  three  of  rotation. 
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We  msj  lev^ae  the  point  of  view  and  ask  what  relations  and 
how  many  must  forces  satisfy  to  make  it  certain  that  they  shall  be 
in  equilibrium,  that  is,  what  are  the  conditions  essential  to  equi- 
librium. The  answer  is  again  six  relations,  namely,  the  sum  of 
the  components  in  each  of  any  three  rectangular  directions  must 
equal  sero  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  about  each  of  some  three 
rectangular  axes  must  equal  sero. 

The  two  conditions  may  be  stated  thus: 

2F=0 
ZFp^O 

for  each  of  any  three  rectangular  axes. 

10S»  Forces  in  a  Plane. — When  the  lines  of  action  of  forces  that 
are  in  equilibrium  lie  in  one  plane,  the  sum  of  the  components  of 
the  forces  in  each  of  any  two  directions  at  right  angles  in  the 
plane  equals  lero.  In  this  case  the  third  rectangular  axis  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  and  the  component  of  each  force  in  that 
direction  is  lero.  Also  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces 
about  any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  is  zero.  The  other 
two  rectangular  axes  are  in  the  plane  and  the  moment  of  any 
one  of  the  forces  about  such  an  axis  is  zero. 

Hence  when  forces  in  a  plane  are  in  equilib- 
rium three  independent  relations  among  the 
forces  can  be  deduced. 


104.  Enmples  of  Equlibriiim  of  Fofces  in  a  Plane.^ 
To  illustrate  the  aboTe  we  aball  oonaider  two  examples. 

1.  A  uniform  beam  AB  (length— I)  rests  without  slip, 
ping  on  the  ground  and  leans  without  friction  against  a 
smooth  walL  What  is  the  force  (J^J  at  the  wall  and  the 
vertieal  force  at  the  ground  (FJ  and  what  is  the  foroe  ol  friction  (J^,)  be- 
tween the  beam  and  the  ground  (Fig.  61)? 

Since  there  is  no  friction  at  B,  F^  is  horiiontaL  The  force  of  foietion 
at  A,  that  is  Z*^  is  horiiontal  and  toward  S,  Equating  the  sum  of  the 
horisontal  forces  acting  on  the  beam  to  zero  we  get 

^i-^.-O.  (1) 

and  equating  the  vertieal  forces  to  zero  we  get 

F,-IF-0  (2) 

A  third  relation  may  be  obtained  by  taking  moments  about  any  axis  perpen* 
dieular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces.  If  we  choose  for  this  purpose  an  axis 
through  A,  the  relation  will  be  as  simple  as  possible^  since  J^,  and  F^  have 


lero  moment  about  such  an  axia.  The  weight  acta  at  the  center  C  of 
Uit  beam  and  the  dUtaooe  of  \i&  line  of  action  from  A  \b  (1/2)  cos  &,  Alio 
thi  distance  BB  of  the  line  of  action  of  F,  from  A  equals  I  sin  ^.     Henee 

2  (8) 

Prom  these  three  equations  we  get 

F^^F^^iW  cot  $ 

F^^W 
2.  A  uniform  rod  hangs  from  a  wall  by  a  hinge  and  rests  on  a  smooi 
floor  (Fig.  52).     In  this  case  the  force  at  A  must  be  vertical,  since  there  is 
no  bomontal  force  of  friction  at  A.    Let  the  force  on  the  beam  at  B  consist 
of  a  horUontal  part  F,  and  a  vertical  part  F«.     Equate 
ing  to  sero  the  stim  of  the  rertical  forces,  the  sum  of 
the  horiaontal  forces  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  about 
B,  we  get 

W  — eos  B-FJ  cos  9-0 


.l__ol_M_ 


Hence 

^.-0;F,-ilF;F.-Jir w      A 

Since  F,  is  sero  the  rod  does  not  press  against  the  Fto.  52. 

wall.    This  retult»  which  teems  at  first  improbable,  may 
be  verified  by  allowing  A  to  rest  on  a  board  on  a  tank  of  water  and  hang* 
ing  B  by  a  cord;  the  cord  will  bs  found  to  be  vertical  when  tested  by  com^ 
parison  with  a  plumb  line, 

106.  Special  Cases  of  Equilibritun. — 1.  When  two  forces  are  trT 
equilibrium  they  inust  be  equal  and  opposite  and  in  the  same  line. 
It  not  equal  and  opposite  they  would  produce  translation^  and  if 
not  in  the  same  line  they  woiild  produce  rotation. 

For  example,  a  body  suspended  by  a  cord  must  rest  so  that  its 
center  of  gravity  is  vertically  below  the  point  of  support.  This 
supplies  an  experimental  method  of  finding  the  center  of  gravity 
of  a  disk  of  any  shape.  It  is  only  necessary  to  support  it  in 
succession  at  two  points  on  its  rim  and  find  the  intersection  of  the 
lines  of  support. 

2,  When  three  forces  are  in  equilibrium  they  must  all  lie  in  one 
plane.  For  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  three  about  any  axis  is 
zero.  About  any  axis  that  intersects  the  lines  of  action  of  two 
of  the  forces  the  moments  of  these  two  forces  are  zero.  Hence 
any  such  axis  must  also  intersect  the  line  of  action  of  the  third 
force  (unless  it  be  parallel  to  it)  and  this  cannot  be  so  unless  all 
irces  Ho  in  one  plane. 


any  si 
I     force 


I 
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3.  Three  forces  in  equilibrium  must  either  be  paraUd  or  pasi 
through  a  single  poinL  If  they  are  parallel,  one  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  ihe  resultant  of  the  other  two.  If  they  are  not 
parallel,  two  of  them  intersect  and  their  moments  about  the 
point  of  intersection  are  zero.  Hence  the  third  must  pass 
through  the  point  of  intersection  of  any  two. 

Ab  an  example  of  three  parmUd  forces  in  equilibiium  consider  (2)  ol  {101 
The  resultant  of  F^  and  F,  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  and  in  same 
tine  as  W  which  acts  at  the  middle  of  AB.    Hence  F,  and  F^  are  equal. 

As  an  example  of  three  non-parallel  forces  in  equHibrium  consider  (1) 
ol  1104.  Let  the  resultant  of  F,  and  J^,  be  F.  Then  F,  F^  and  W  are 
three  forces  in  equilibrium.  Hence  F  must  pass  through  the  interseetioD 
d  F|  and  W.  Hence  the  direction  of  ^  is  roidily  found  graphicaQj.  We 
may  also  find  graphically  the  magnitudes  of  Fi  and  F.  Since  DA  and  BB 
are  equal,  HBDA  is  a  parallelogram.  Hence  F,  F^  and  W  are  proportionsl 
to  HA,  EB  and  ED. 

106.  Stable,  Unstable  and  Neutral  Equilibrium. — ^A  body  is  in 
equilibrium  when  it  is  either  at  rest  or  moving  uniformly,  that  is, 


Fig.  53. — Stable,  unsUble  and  neutral  equlBbriiiiii. 

without  acceleration  linear  or  angular.     The  resultant   of  the 
forces  acting  on  such  a  body  is  zero. 

When  a  body  in  equilibrium  is  at  rest  the  equilibrium  is  de- 
scribed as  sialic.  Of  this  kind  of  equilibrium  there  are  three 
forms,  stable,  unstable  and  neutral.  A  body  at  rest  is  in  sUMe 
equilibrium  when,  on  being  slightly  displaced,  it  tends  to  return 
to  its  equilibrium  position.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  chemical 
balance,  a  pendulum  or  picture  hanging  by  a  cord,  a  book  on  a 
table  and  in  fact  by  most  stationary  objects.  A  body  at  rest  is 
in  unstable  equilibrium  when,  on  being  slightly  displaced,  it  tends 
to  move  further  from  its  equilibrium  position.  An  egg  on  end 
and  a  board  balanced  on  one  comer  would  be  in  imstable  equi- 
librium. A  body  at  rest  is  in  neutral  equilibrium  when,  on  bcdng 
slightlyldisplaced,  it  has  no  tendency  either  to  move  further  away  or 


toretnixi;  Cor  example,  a  sphere  or  cylinder  on  a  horizontal  table 
i&d  any  body  mounted  on  an  axis  through  its  center  of  gravity. 
A  body  in  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  oscillates  about  that 
ition  when  displaced  and  released^  though  the  oscillation  may 
W  qmckly  destroyed  by  friction  or  other  forces*  When  too  far 
displaced  such  a  body  may  come  to  a  position  of  unstable  equi- 
Ubrium  and  not  return;  a  table  or  chair  tilted  too  far  comes  to  a 
position  of  unstable  equilibrium.  The  extent  to  which  any  such 
body  may  be  displaced  and  yet  return  is  a  measure  of  the  degree 

I  of  stability  of  the  equilibrium, 
107.  Energy  Test  of  Static  Equilibrium. — When  a  body  at  rest 
is  in  stable  equUibrium,  a  disturbance  will  increase  its  potential 
energy.     This  is  evident  in  the  case  of  a  pendulum  at  rest,  for  a 
disturbance  raises  its  center  of  gravity;  work  is  done  against 
gravity  when  the  body  is  displaced  and  this  work  produces  poten- 
tial energy.     Thus  a  posUion  of  stable  equUibrium  is  a  position  in 
which  the  poteniial  energy  is  a  minifnum.    This  statement  holds 
true  whatever  the  force  against  which  work  is  done;  the  fact  that 
the  disturbance  produces  an  increase  of  potential  energy  shows 
\     that  there  are  conservative  forces  opposing  the  motion  and  these 
■  forces  will  cause  the  body  to  return  when  it  is  displaced. 
I       A  position  of  unstable  equUibrium  is  a  position  in  which  the 
W  poteniial  energy  is  a  maximum,  as  is  illustrated  by  a  spheroid  on 
end  or  a  board  balanced  on  a  comer;  a  disturbance  lowers  the 
center  of  gravity.     The  statement  is  true  whatever  the  forces  in 
action;  for  the  fact  that  the  body  when  disturbed  moves  farther 
away  from  its  position  of  equilibrium  and  thus  gains  kinetic 
energy  shows  that  its  potential  energy  diminishes. 

When  the  equUibrium  is  neuiral  a  displacement  produces  no 
change  of  potential  energy;  when  a  sphere  rolls  on  a  horizontal 
table  its  center  neither  rises  nor  falls.  An 
interesting  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  ap- 
paratus sketched  in  the  adjoining  figure.  It 
will  remain  at  rest  whatever  the  positions  of 
the  equal  weights  which  are  adjustable  along 
the  horizontal  rods,  for  the  total  potential 
energy  is  the  same  in  all. 

A  body,  such  as  a  8y  wheel  or  a  railway 
car,  in  a  steady  state  of  motion  is  in  kinetic  equilibrium  avti^^ 
the  remuJUDi  of  the  forces  acting  on  it  is  lero. 
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The  prindpla  thai  for  stable  equflibiiom  the  potential  energy  ^  a  mbi* 
mom  is  ezten^Tdj  iUostrated  in  nature;  the  potential  energy  may  be 
partly  or  wholly  other  than  mechanical  energy,  in  forms  dealt  with  in 
other  parts  of  Physics.  Cbanges  are  oontinuaHy  taking  plaoe  innatore 
and  bodies,  wlien  disturbed,  settle  into  states  of  stable  equilibiium,  that 
is^  of  minimum  potential  energy. 

KINEMATICS  AND  DYNAMICS 
PERIODIC  MOnORS 

108.  A  periodic  motion  is  one  that  is  repeated  in  successiye 
equal  intervals  of  time.  The  time  required  for  each  such  repeti- 
tion is  called  the  period  of  the  motion.  Thus,  the  moon  reyolves 
aroimd  the  earth  with  a  periodic  motion,  the  period  of  which  is  a 
limar  month  and  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun  iiv  a  period  of  a 
year.  The  end  of  a  hand  of  a  clock  has  a  periodic  motion  about 
the  center  of  the  face.  A  point  on  a  vibrating  violin  string  or 
piano  wire  has  a  periodic  motion. 

109.  Uniform  Circular  Motion. — When  a  point  P  revolves  with 
constant  speed  in  a  circle  of  center  0,  the  position  of  P  at  any 
moment  may  be  assigned  by  giving  the  angle  that  OP  makes 

with  some  fibced  diameter  such  as  OA.    This 
angle  is  called  the  phase  of  P's  motion. 

If  the  period  of  the  motion  is  T,  the  angle 
through  which  OP  revolves  in  unit  time  is  the 
angular  velocity  o)  and  equals  2k/  T.  Let  us 
suppose  that  at  the  moment  from  which  we 
begin  reckoning  time  P  is  at  some  position  B, 
and  let  its  phase  at  that  moment,  that  is,  the 
angle  BOA,  be  e.    After  time  t,  P  will  have 

revolved  through  an  angle  (ot  or  {2nlT)i  and  the  phase  at  time 

<  will  be  [{27tlT)i^-e]. 

110.  Simple  Harmonic  Motion. — ^This  is  the  most  important 
form  of  periodic  motion  and  is  illustrated  by  the  vibration  of  a 
simple  pendulum  swinging  in  a  small  arc,  of  a  weight  hung  from  an 
elastic  cord  or  spring  and  moving  vertically,  of  a  point  on  the 
prong  of  a  tuning  fork  and  many  other  cases. 

Simple  harmonic  motion  is  a  linear  vibration,  the  motion  being 
srich  that  the  vibrating  point  has  an  acceleration  which  is  toward  the 
center  of  its  path  and  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  center. 
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Let  A' A  be  the  path  of  vibration  of  a  point  M  which  has  a 
simple  harmonic  motion,  and  let  C  be  the  center  of  A^A,  Denote 
the  difitance  of  M  from  C  at  any  time  by  x,  and  let  values  of  x  be 
considered  as  positive  when  M  lies  between  C  and  A  and  negative 
when  M  lies  between  C  and  A  .     When  x  is  o       It 

positive  the  acceleration,  a,  of  M  is  toward      j, ^^    ^ 

C  and  is,  therefore,  in  the  negative  direc- 
tion,  and  when  x  is  negative  a,  being  still 
toward  C,  is  positive*  Hence,  if  we  denote  the  constant  of  pro- 
portionality of  the  magnitude  of  a  to  x  by  c,  by  the  above  defi- 
nition of  simple  harmonic  motion 

a=  —ex 

The  dUiance  z  of  the  vibrating  point  from  the  center  of  motion  i$ 
&2Ued  ike  displacement  of  the  point, 

One-hcUf  of  the  length  of  the  path  of  vibration  ie  caUed  the  ampU* 
tade  of  the  simple  harmonic  motion.  We  shall  denote  it  by  r. 
It  18  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  greatest  displacement  {CA 
or  CA'). 

The  time  required  for  a  complete  vibraiion  (that  is,  from  A  to  A* 
and  back  to  A)  is  the  period  of  the  simple  harmonic  motion* 

111*  The  Force  Acting  on  a  Body  that  has  Simple  Harmonic 
Motion. — A  body  that  has  a  simple  harmonic  motion  has  a  vary- 
ing acceleration  which  is  always  directed  toward  the  center.  To 
produce  this  acceleration  a  varying  force,  also  directed  toward 
the  center,  must  act  on  the  body.  Denote  the  force  by  F  and  let 
m  be  the  mass  of  the  body.  From  the  Second  Law  of  Motion  and 
the  definition  of  simple  harmonic  motion  we  get 

F^ma 
=  —  mcx 

Since  m  and  c  are  constants  for  a  given  body  and  a  given  simple 
harmonic  motion,  the  force  required  is  always  opposite  to  and 
proportional  to  the  displacement. 

The  force  required  to  stretch  or  compress  a  spiral  spring,  one 
end  of  which  is  fixed,  is  proportional  to  the  displacement  of  the 
free  end  from  its  unstrained  position,  and  the  reaction  exerted  by 
the  spring  is  opposite  to  and  proportional  to  the  displacement 
(J56).    Hence  a  body  attached  to  Buch  a  spring  and  alVo7?ed  lo 
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vibrate  under  the  action  of  the  spring  has  simple  harmonic 
motion.  The  same  law  of  force  holds  for  a  flat  spring  when  bent 
and,  in  fact,  for  any  elastic  body  when  distorted.  Hence  all 
elastic  vibrations  are  simple  harmonic  motions  or  compounded 
of  such  motions  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  vibrations  that  con- 
stitute sound  and  light. 

112.  Energy  of  a  Body  that  has  Simple  Hannonic  Motion. — The 
principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  applies  to  a  body  that 
has  simple  harmonic  motion,  since  the  only  force  acting  on  the 
body  is  one  that  depends  on  the  position  of  the  body  (§63).  We 
have,  in  fact,  already  found  in  §61  the  proper  expression  for  the 
total  energy  of  such  a  body  in  any  position;  all  we  need  to  do  is  to 
substitute  for  k  its  value  in  the  present  case,  namely,  mc.  Hence 
the  total  energy  is  {^mv^+^mcx'),  of  which  the  first  part  is  the 
kinetic  energy  at  displacement  z  and  the  second  is  the  potential 
energy.  At  one  end  of  the  path  of  vibration  v  is  zero  and  x=r; 
hence  the  total  energy  is  potential  and  equal  to  imcr^.  At  the 
center  x  is  zero  and  v  has  its  largest  value,  V;  hence  the  energy  is 
entirely  kinetic  and  equal  to  Jr?i7*. 

113.  Velocity  in  Simple  Harmonic  Motion. — ^From  the  result 
just  stated  we  can  find  a  useful  expression  for  the  velocity  at  any 
displacement.  Equating  the  total  energy  at  displacement  x  to 
that  at  maximum  displacement  we  have 

Jmr* + ^mcx^ = ^mcr^ 

and,  referring  to  Fig.  56,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  positive  sign  must 
be  taken  for  z^otion  from  A'  to  A  and  the 
negative  for  motion  from  A  to  A'. 

114.  Relation  Between  Simple  Harmonic 
and  Circular  Motions. — Simple  harmonic 
motion  has  been  defined  as  a  vibration  in  a 
line  according  to  the  law  a'^—cx.  Now 
the  projection  of  a  uniform  circular  motion 
on  a  diameter  of  the  circle  has  exactly  the 
same  character.  For  on  A' A  as  diameter 
draw  a  circle,  and  let  P  revolve  with  con- 
stant angular  velocity,  «,  in  the  circle.  If  M  is  the  projection  of 
P  on  A' A,  M  vibrates  once  along  A' A  in  each  revolution  of  P. 
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Saee  the  motion  of  M  is  that  part  of  the  motion  of  P  which  is  in 
the  direction  of  A* A,  the  acceleration,  a,  of  M  is  the  component 
of  the  aeeeleration  of  P  in  that  direction.  The  accceleration  of 
P  m  i#V  in  the  direction  PC  or  —  «*r  in  the  direction  CP.     Hence 

a»»  — wV  cos  ^  ^  —u^x 
Sbee  m  is  constant  throughout  the  motion,  the  projection  is  a 
gimple  harmonic  motion  in  which  c  =  w^.  Hence  any  simple  har- 
monic motion  may  be  regarded  as  a  projection  of  a  uniform  cir- 
cular motion.  The  circle  is  called  the  circle  of  reference  of  the 
simple  harmonic  motion. 

This  relation  between  the  two  kinds  of  motion  affords  a  means 
of  deducing  some  of  the  properties  of  simple  harmonic  motion 
without  the  use  of  adv^anced  mathematics. 

116,  Period  of  a  Simple  Harmonic  Motion.^Consider  a  simple 
harmonic  motion  as  a  projection  of  a  uniform  circular  motion. 
The  periods  of  the  two  motions  must  be  the  same.  Denote  it  by 
r.    From  5114 


•=2x^- 


z 
a 


^  X  and  a  are  always  of  opposite  signs^  the  quantity  under  the 
mdical  is  always  numerically  positive. 

118*  Trigonometrical  Expression  for  the  Displacement, — ^From 
the  same  relation  we  can  also  deduce  an  expression  for  the  dis- 
placement  at  any  moment  in  tbe  simple  harmonic  motion.  Let 
P  be  the  point  whose  motion  projects  into  that  of  the  vibrating 
potDi  M.  The  angle  PC  A  or  the  phase  of  P's  motion  {§109) 
aqiials  [{2w/T)t^€].  Hence  for  CM  or  the  displacement,  x,  in 
Ifae  simple  harmonic  motion,  we  have 

Whfle  wc  have  deduced  this  expression  from  the  related  circular 
notion,  it  most  now  be  regarded  as  an  expression  for  the  simple 
hiimoiiie  motion  of  amplitude  r  and  period  T.  [(2;r/r)f +  e]  is 
eaOed  the  phase  of  the  simple  harmonic  motion  at  time  t,  e 
hdng  the  plume  of  the  aimple  harmonic  motion  at  zero  time. 


x=rco8  I 


^^ 
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For  two  particular  values  of  e  the  expression  for  z  becomes 
simpler.  If  e  is  sero,  which,  as  we  see  from  the  circular  motion, 
means  that  at  sero  time  M  is  at  A,  the  expression  for  x  is 

If  «=  — (3r/2),  at  aero  time  P  is  at  B 
and  M  is  therefore  at  C  and  moving  in 
the  positive  direction.  Substituting  this 
value  of  e  in  the  above  general  expression 
for  X,  we  get 

2ic. 


x=rsm- 


rt 


117.  Sfanple  Ptndnlim* — ^A  simple  pendulum  consists  of  a 
•mall  heavy  body,  called  the  bob  (usually  spherical),  suspended 
by  a  practically  inextensible  cord,  the  mass  of  which  is  so  small 
as  to  be  negligible  compared  with  the  bob.  As  the  pendulum 
swings  through  a  small  an^e,  the  bob  vibrates  through  a  small  arc 
of  a  circle  which  is  very  nearly  a  straight  line. 

The  force  of  gravity,  mg,  on  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  acts 
vertically,  and  it  may  be  resolved  into  a  component  along  the 
tangent  and  a  component  along  the  radius.     The  latter  component 
produces  a  tension  on  the  cord  which  does  not  affect 
Uie  motion^  while  the  former  component  produces 
an  acci^leration  along  the  tangent.    When  the  cord 
is  at  an  inclination  6  to  the  vertical,  the  com- 
ponent along  the  tangent  equals  mg  cos  [Ot/2)  —  0] 
vvr  9%^  sin  fi.    Since  the  pendulum  is  supposed  to 
vibrate  thn>u$h  a  very  small  angle,  an  0  may  be 
n>)\laeevl  by  ,-*;  in  fact,  for  values  of  0  less  than  2^, 
ain  (*  and  c'  ar^  equal  within  one  part  in  10,000. 
It  the  distance  of  the  bob  from  its  lowest  point, 
mea«ure\l  al\>n|:  the  tangent,  be  denoted  by  x  and 
iUe  leniith  \>£  the  i>eixviuiuia  by  I,  S=x/l  radians. 
Uounn>    the  fv\ry.>e  alv>r^  the  tangent  is  mgix/t). 
W\*  (vM\N>  ut  in  the  ne^tive  di^Ktion  when  x  is  positive. 
Ui%u\H^,  ^)euv^U\v!:  the  ac\>eierati^>n  along  the  tangent  by  a,  we 
Uav<^  b>  the  Seswuvi  I  *w  of  Motk«i 
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Since  the  multiplier  of  x  is  a  constant^  the  acceleration  is 
opposite  to  and  proportional  to  the  displacement.  Hence  the 
motion  is  simple  harmonic  motion,  and,  if  T  be  the  period  or 
time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  by  j^^S 


k 


118.  Angular  Harmonic  Motion.— A  body  attached  to  an  axis 
may  vibrate  backward  and  forward  through  an  angle,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  balance  wheel  of  a  watch  or  of  any  heavy  body  hung  on 
a  peg.  When  the  angular  acceleration^  a,  is  always  opposite  to 
and  proportional  to  the  angular  displacement,  6,  the  motion  is 
called  angtdar  harmonic  motion.  Hence  the  general  formula  for 
such  motion  is 

C  being  a  constant. 

Let  Fig.  60  be  a  plane  through  the  body 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  0.  A  line  OM  in 
the  body  will  vibrate  backward  and  forward 
through  an  angle.  The  point  M  will  vibrate 
in  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  radius  OM  or  r.     When 

I>,^^^^      /        the  angular  displacement  of  OM  from  its  mean 
^s/^         position  OC  is  6^  the  displacement,  x,  of  M 
from  C  is  rfl  and  the  linear  acceleration,  a,  of 
M  is  ra    (£69).     Substituting  these  values 
of  9  and  a  in  the  above  formula  and  cancelling  r,  we  get 

Thus  the  motion  of  M  is  simple  harmonic  motion  in  aU  respects 
except  that  it  is  along  an  arc  (which  may  be  long  or  short)  instead 
of  along  a  straight  line.  We  might  suppose  the  arc  straightened 
out  without  any  other  change  in  the  nature  of  the  motion  of 
M,  Hence,  if  T  be  the  period  of  M's  motion,  which,  of  course,  is 
the  same  as  the  period  of  the  angular  harmonic  motion. 
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This  expression  for  the  calculation  of  the  period  of  an  angular 
harmonic  motion  is  similar  to  that  for  the  calculation  of  the 
period  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  (§115). 

As  examples  of  angular  harmonic  motion  we  shall  consider 
the  torsion  pendulum  and  the  physical  pendulum. 

^  119.  The  Torsion  Pendulum. — ^A  torsion  pendu- 

'^      lum  consists  of  a  vertical  wire  carrying  a  body  at 
one  end  and  clamped  at  the  other  end.     When  the 
body  is  turned  around  the  wire  as  axis  and  re- 
leased it  performs  angular  vibrations;  the  twisted 
wire  begins  to  untwist  and  thus  starts  the  motion 
^.^^;^:::::>\    which  persists  after  the  wire  has  untwisted,  owing 
^;^!^^i^^^-^     to  the  kinetic  energy  acquired  by  the  body. 
Fio.     61.—  .      To  twist  the  wire  requires  the  application  of  a 
^^^dSuL****"    ^^^P'®-     '^^®  twist,  tf ,  produced  by  a  certain  couple 
of  moment  L,  is  proportional  to  L  and  to  the  length 
I  of  the  wire.     Hence  U  =  t0,  where  r  is  a  constant  which  is 
called  the  con^iard  of  torsion  of  the  wire.    The  couple  exerted 
by  the  twisted  wire  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that  required  to 
produce  the  twist.     Hence  the  couple  exerted  by  the  wire  on 
the  body  is  —  r(9/{)  when  the  displacement  is  d.     This  couple 
gives  the  body  an  angular  acceleration,  and,  if  we  denote  this 
by  a  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  by  /, 

In  this  the  multiplier  of  9  is  a  constant  which  depends  on  the  wire 
and  the  body  and  is  independent  of  the  motion.  Hence  the 
motion  agrees  with  the  definition  of  angular  harmonic  motion, 
and,  if  r  is  the  period  of  vibration. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  we  have  not  assumed  the  angle  of 
vibration  to  be  small,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  pendulum;  in 
the  torsion  pendulum  the  restoring  couple  is  proportional  to 
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the  angular   displacement,  even  when  the  latter  is  large  (pro- 
vided it  is  not  so  large  as  to  permanently  strain  the  wire), 

Bj  nKBAOB  oi  the  torsion  pendulum  the  moment  of  inertU  of  an  irr^ulw 
body  can  b«  compared  with  that  of  a  body  of  known  moment  of  inertia. 
The  two  are,  by  the  above  formula  for  T,  proportional  to  the  squaret 
of  the  coTreaponding  timea  of  vibration  when  the  bodiea  are  in  turn 
titaohed  to  the  same  wire  and  aet  into  angular  vibration. 

120,  The  Compound  Pendtdtim* — A  body  of  any  shape  sus- 
pended by  a  horizontal  axis  and  vibrating  under  gravity  through 
a  BmaU  angle  constitutes  a  compound  pendulum.  Fig,  62  repre- 
sentB  a  vertical  section  through  the  center  of  gravity  C  and 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  suspensions*  Denote  SC  by  h. 
When  SC  is  inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the  vertical, 
the  force  of  gravity^  mg^  which  acts  at  C,  has  a 
moment  about  S  equal  to  mgh  sin  0,  which  is  nega- 
tive when  0  is  positive.  Hence,  if  f  is  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  body  about  S^ 

—  mgh  sin  6=  la 
If  the  angle  6  is  always  small^  we  may,  as  in  the 
esse  of  the  simple  pendulum,  replace  sin  d  hy  d 
and  thus  get 


I 


a=- 


mgh 


I 


d 


This  satisfies  the  condition  for  angular  harmonic  motion  and  the 
period  of  vibration  is 

ymgh 

Let  the  radios  of  gyration  about  an  axis  through  C  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  attspeoaion  be  k.  Then  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  through 
C  ia  mi^  and  about  the  parallel  axis  through  <S  it  is  m^'  +  mA'  (ItS3,  B5), 
which  ts,  therefore,  the  vahie  of  /.    Henoe 


->/^" 


If  thia  be  compared  with  the  formula  for  a  simple  pendulum,  it  is  seen  that» 
If  I  be  the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  that  vibrates  in  the  same  time  aa 
the  eonipoimd  pendulum, 


i 
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Henoe  (Z-A)A-Jb> 

The  length  I  ia  evidently  greater  than  h,  Henoe,  if  we  measure  along  8C 
a  length  equal  to  I,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  point  0  in  SC  extended.  The 
point  0,  whioh  is  always  on  the  opposite  side  of  C  from  S,  is  the  point 
at  which  the  whole  mass  of  the  body  might  be  supposed  concentrated  with- 
out any  alteration  of  the  period  oi  vibration.  0  is  called  the  center  of 
oscillation  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  suspension  3.  Since  CO^  Q-k) 
and  CS'^h,  we  have  as  the  relation  between  any  center  of  oscillation  and 
the  position  of  the  corresponding  axis  of  suspension 

If  the  pendulum  be  now  inverted  and  set  to  vibrate  about  an  axis  through 

0  parallel  to  the  former  axis,  the  new  center  of  oscillation,  (/,  will  lie  in 

OC  produced  and  must  satisfy  the  relation 

COCO' -Jb» 

A  comparison  of  these  two  equations  shows  that  (y  must  coincide  with  8. 

Hence  ike  center  qf  euepensian  and  the  center  of  osciUation  are  inter^anffeaUi 

and  the  dietanee  between  ihem  ie  the  length  of  the  e^ivaient  eimpU  f>endulum. 

This  is  the  principle  of  Rater's  pendulum. 
121.  Energy  Changes. — ^The  resultant  force  of  gravity  acts  at  C  (fig. 
62).    Hence  the  potential  energy  of  the  pendulum  in  any 

Y,wYffm//a  position  is  the  same  as  if  its  mass  were  concentrated  at  C. 
But  the  pendulum  does  not  swing  as  if  it  were  concen- 
trated at  C,  because  its  kinetic  energy  is  that  of  its  mass 
supposed  concentrated  at  C  plus  its  kinetic  energy  of 
rotation  about  C  ({91).  As  the  pendulum 
falls  toward  the  vertical   the  lost  potential 


energy  goes  partly  into  energy    of  rotation 
about  C;  hence  it  does  not  swing  as  rapidly 


J 


U 


as  if  it  were  concentrated  at  C,  that  is,  as  if  it 
wore  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  SC.  A  parallel  case  that 
brings  out  the  distinction  b  illustrated  by  a  block  suspended 
by  two  corvls  as  in  Fig.  63.  Swinging  perx)endicularly  to  the 
plane  of  the  figure  it  is  a  physical  pendulum  of  length  SO, 
t^<i  block  haxnng  energy  of  rotation.  Swinging  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure  it  is  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  cords;  the  block  in  this  case  has  no  rota- 
lion.  A  simiUr  explanation  applies  to  the  motion  of  the 
|van«  of  a  tvUanc<».  They  do  not  rotate  with  the  beam  but 
n\ovf»  vt^rti\>ally;  hence  they  affect  the  motion  as  if  concen-  ^^  ^_ 
tmffHl  on  th*  itupporting  knife-edges.  C^te,    of 

Iti.  Center  of  WrcuMioa.  There  is  another  important  re-  pwnMlon. 
UHon  b<»twt^n  an  axis  of  suspensioii  S  and  the  corresponding 
iH^nt^r  of  xMK'iUati\u\  t>.  A  blow  at  O  transrerae  to  SO  wiU  start  the  body 
^^lAti^\A  aKM\i  C(  without  any  jar  on  the  support  at  S.  Hence  0  is  also 
^U^t  lh<k  ^Hl»^  ^  fwtuteim  of  the  bo4y  wben  suapoided  at  8.  The 
«i^|^  y>i  l^ercuwkmi  le  rM^dSly  found  by  wii^iBnt  tiw  body  by  a  eord 
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uid  ftnlang  horUontal  blows  at  Tarious  polnU.  Or  it  may  ^  found  by 
holding  the  body  &t  S  and  striking  acrosa  a  table  edge,  as  a  baae-b^ 
plftfcr  BlrikeB  a  b&ll  with  a  bat;  when  the  blow  it  through  the  oenter  oi 
{>ereuanoa  there  la  no  jar  on  the  hand. 

123.  Gyroscopic  Motion. — A  gyroscope  is  a  wheel  on  a  hori- 
lontiil  axle  which  is  supported  on  a  pivot  (a  bicycle  wheel  bus- 
pended  by  a  vertical  cord  attached  to  a  short  extension  of  the 
ude  will  Borve).  When  the  wheel  ia  set  in  rotation  and  the 
axle  then  rdeased,  the  axle,  instead  of  tilting  in  a  vertical 
plane^  as  it  would  if  the  wheel  were  at  rest,  revolves  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane  at  a  rate  that  depends  on  the  velocity  of  rotation 
of  the  wheel  about  the  axle*  This  motion  is  called  precesston. 
(Slight  vertical  oscillations  or  nutations  of  the  free  end  of  the 
axle  may  also  accompany  the  precession,}      The  weight  of  the 


Fra.  M, 


wheel  acting  at  the  center  of  the  wheel  has  a  moment  about  an 
axis  through  the  pivot  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel. 
If  this  moment  of  force  be  increased  by  hanging  a  weight  on 
the  frame  the  rate  of  precession  will  be  greater.  If  the  wheel 
be  lupported  at  its  center  of  gravity  there  will  be  no  moment 
of  force  and  no  precession.  (Thus  mounted  the  instrument  is 
sometimes  called  a  gyrostat.) 

If  the  motion  be  carefully  considered  it  will  be  seen  that  it  ia 
very  analogous  to  the  revolution  of  a  particle  in  a  circle  under 
the  action  of  a  force  directed  toward  the  center.  The  latter 
requires  a  force  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion,  while 
precession  requires  a  moment  of  force  about  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  rotation, 

124,  Momjeot  of  Force  Required  to  Produce  Preces&ion.^ — To  &nd  the 
magnitude,  L^  of  the  moment  of  force  reijuired  for  preceaaioB^  \^V  OA 
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Im.  After  a  dioct  tune,  I,  Oil  wiU  have 
^  to  the  pcHitioD  OB,  where  ^-«/<,  t/  bdsg 
BOO.  Henee  anpilar  momentum  represented 
idded  mad  thk  mnrt  equal  Lt  (f87). 

Ll    AB      ^ 

I  ptujuHiont  that  is,  when  its  axis  of  rota- 
be  mpplying  the  moment  of  force,  L, 
■  tt>  shoie  of  rotation  and  precession  and  must 
:«  ajF'fitfmif  as.  firai^  aai  opposhe  reaction. 


t  of  PlreccssioiL. — ^The  curvature  of  the  path 
.T  a  r:ci  rujcd  ■•rii  &  •£!  ai^ozif  a  table  is  due  to  the  precession  of 
Ts  133  ssssed  rj  lie  !ro=cnt  of  its  weight  about  the  point  of 
mrtic:?  "wii  lie  utiV-    The  motion  of  a  top  is  a  precession. 

JLrj  Iatts  rccj.  5c»i  ss  &  dynamo  armature,  in  rotation  aboard 
&  'rf<»£i  li^  s  rcilfrx.  phching,  or  turning,  has  a  processional 
TTccicc.  yy*^  lie  reirizxs  ciust  supply  the  necessary  moment  of 
r:r?i»  iii  iireirei^»  *=.  tqzal  and  opposite  reaction. 

"•"I'iii  1  5ii***"«^«i«i  sze^r-er  is  turned  in  a  sharp  curve  there  is  a 
r.-^-^i^^si  :ir  :£  li-?  st^  of  the  paddle  wheels.  To  produce  this 
••.-^.^rs??:  ::r  i:ii  4^  li*  si^e  time  keep  the  vessel  level  would 
-v*^-  _-?  i  r:v:=:^2.:  :f  ::rte  atout  a  longitudinal  axis,  and  in  the 
i >^~  ^"^  ::"  5-:-  *  ncneni  the  vessel  lists  to  the  outer  side. 

r*  ,^  ^i.-:'-  i?  --•  V-^-*  spherical  but  bulges  at  the  equator.    On 

,  re  s  / ,'  :i:r  rr::  irt?r:irce  is  closer  to  the  moon  than  the  center  of 

.  jc  .'A-t^  i:^  i  —  ^^  '^ -^*^  s*'^^  "  ^  farther  away.     The  result  of 

*  Si   ,ir  ,i  .-:  i  $:  ~-iIar  bu^  smaller  moment  exerted  by  the  sun)  is 

^  ...........  --  :\*r:r*  :hi4  causes  a  precession  of  the  earth's  axis. 

V-,'  s:  -"'c^v'^*  -^  *^^^^  applied  to  steering  torpedoes,  to  pre- 

^.^ ^  : -^*  --,'!' Lri  .*:  siirs,  to  balancing  trains  on  a  single  rail, 

:i-.»   *t  c>f  ,vr,^tr::v'::ca  of  a  non-magnetic  mariner's  compass. 

FRICTION 

\  ^\i.  ?^'t*^c  VYictioc.— When  two  solids  are  in  contact  there  is  a 
IX. M  .V  *'K\*  ^-  i^^^vv:  l\v  the  surfaces,  to  the  sliding  of  one  on  the 
,n  \w\  \\\'<  'vv<'^':i"oc  is  called  Friction.  When  a  force  parallel 
i^«  \\\s^  liuUAsxv^  v*s  vvuiHci  IS  applied  to  one  of  the  bodies  and  the 


p 
Flo.  or. 
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totceislesa  than  a  certain  amount^  which  depends  on  the  nature 

o!  the  surf aees  and  the  pressure  between  them,  motion  will  not 

\dte  placet  the  resistance  being  equal  to  the  force^     When  the 

fo?c«  ifl  increased  to   a   certain  value  the  resistance  will  fail  to 

iDcre&se  and  sliding  ^wiM  take  place.    This  maximum  resistance 

%  cilled  the  maxim tim   siaiic  friction*    With  a     ^ 

^ven  pair  of  surfaces  in  contact  and  with  a 

force  tending  to  produce  eliding  motion  in  a 

m\m.  direction  Cto  take  account  of  the  influ- 

ace  of  grain)  >  the  miixinium  Btuiic  friction  is 

fomd  to  b«  (within  certain  wide  limits  of  pressrure)  proportional 

k  tie  pressure.     Denoting  the  coefficient  of  proportionality  by 

fL,  the  maximum  of  static  friction  by  F,  and  the  pressure  by  P, 

we  have 

The  constant  /i  is  called  the  coefficient  of  static  friction  ^  and  may  be 
defined  as  the  roito  of  the  maximum  static  friction  bettoeen  tv?o 
lurfoces  to  fh#  pressure  between  them. 

By  the  pressure  here  is  meant  the  total  perpendicular  force 
between  the  surfaces  (not  the  force  per  unit  of  area,  as  the  word 
pressure  is  sometimes  used).  If  one  of  the  two  bodies  rests  on 
the  other  and  if  the  surfaces  of  contact  are  plane  and  horizontal, 
the  pressure  is  the  weight  of  the  upper.  The  maximum  static 
friction  is  the  force  applied  horizontally  to  the  upper  that  will  just 
produce  motion*  If  additional  weights  be  placed  on  the  upper 
body,  the  pressure  between  the  surfaces  will  be  increased  and  the 
friction  wiU  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  If  the  upper 
m^aas  be  redistributed  in  any  way,  for  instance,  if  it  be  cut  in  two 
and  one  part  placed  on  the  other,  the  total  force  of  friction  will 
not  change;  for,  while  the  area  of  contact  will  be  diminished,  the 
pressure  on  each  unit  of  area  will  be  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Thus  the  total  frktional  resistance  is  independent  of  the 
arwa  of  contact  and  for  two  given  surfaces  depends  only  on  the 
preMure,  as  is  implied  in  the  equation  F=pLp. 

137*  The  oc»effictent  of  static  friction  between  two  surfafses  depends  oo  the 
m^Ufials  and  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The  rougber  the  surfaces,  that 
U  the  greater  the  inequalities  in  each,  the  larger  is  (i.  If  the  surfaces  are 
not  dean  part«  of  the  surfaoes  are  fepZsced  by  surfaoea  of  the  lom^n 
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and  ft  m  wrtmmntj  diffoent.  The  laoger  two  nirf aeef  are  in 
oontact  the  greater  the  maTimnm  static  fiietioii;  this  is  espedallj  true 
of  soft  or  fibroos  smfaees^  When  the  mateiials  are  of  grained  stmetim 
the  friction  is  greater  aorass  the  grain  than  along  it.  Friction  is,  no  doubt, 
doe  to  interloeking  of  the  pfojeetions  on  one  surCaoe  with  those  on  the 
other  snrfaee.  When  sfipping  takes  place  some  projecting  pieces  are 
hraken  off  or  abraded  as  it  is  called.  With  prolonged  contact  between  two 
surfaces  small  readjostments  of  the  surface  particles  take  place,  so  thst 
the  fit  becomes  closer  and  the  resistance  to  motion  greater.  It  has  eren 
been  foond  that  when  one  surface  is  poshed  a  scry  small  distance  it  wOl 
when  rBJeesed  spring  back,  thos  diowing  that  there  is  some  elastic  bendiiig 
of  surface  projcctkios.  In  general,  friction  between  two  surfaces  of  the 
same  material  is  greater  than  between  surfaces  of  difFoent  material  sinee 
the  former  allows  more  uniform  interlocking.  Thos  there  is  an  advantige 
in  UBUg  brass  beartngs  for  steel  ahafts  to  diminish  friction,  and  covering 
with  leather  the  face  of  a  puUej  used  with  leather  belting  increases  friction 
and  helps  to  pieTcnt  slip. 

Ftidtitm  w  shlusd  in  the  tranamisHon  of  oiergy  by  machine  bdtiog. 
Usimlly  some  iKpping  takes  place,  for  the  belt  stretches  somewhat  wfaOe 
in  contact  with  the  puUej.  Friction  between  the  driving  wheels  of  a 
UMOflMtiTe  attd  the  raib  preTcnt  slipping;  without  it  the  locomotive  would 
be  htlpliMi.  and  where  it  ■  not  sufficient  the  track  is  sanded.  To  h<M  a 
rope  fast  it  is  sooaetinMS  wrapped  around  a  post.  The  friction  <m  each 
petft  of  the  rope  diminfisheB  the  tension  transmitted  to  the  next  part.  It 
ts  fvnmd  that  after  one  turn  the  tension  is  diminished  to  about  -^  after 
two  tun»  to  ^  of  ^  and  eo  on.  At  this  rate  after  five  turns  a  puU  of  one 
pound  wei^t  on  the  free  end  would  counteract  a  force  of  4  tons  at  the 
other  end. 

The  k«9  of  friction  were  first  investigMod  by  Ooulomb  and  are  some- 
times called  bv  his  name. 

1S8«  sup  c«i  an  Indme. — When  a  body  rests  on  an  indined 
plane  the  lilt  of  which  is  gradually  increased 
ther«  b  some  an^e  i  at  which  slipping  begins. 
The  weij^t  of  the  body  is  mg  and  acta 
venically.  It  may  be  resolved  into  a  com- 
ponent n^  sin  i  down  the  plane  and  a  compo- 
cent  n^  cos  i  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 
The  latter  componut  causes  pressure  between 
1^  ^  the  surfaces,  while  the  former  is  the  force  par- 

allel to  the  surface  which  produces  motion. 
Hence  frv^in  the  vieiiniiiv^r.  of  this  coefficient  of  static  friction 

a  =  ^=--^^ -=tant 

P    s^cosi 
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Tim  the  coefficierU  of  static  friction  is  equal  to  the  tangent  of  thi 
m^  of  dip,  (Tbia  angle  ia  also  sometimes  cailed  the  angle  of 
wpoift.)  This  relation  provides  a  simple  method  of  measuring  pi, 
129.  Kinetic  Friction. — To  keep  one  body  sliding  on  another  at 
a  constant  speed  a  certain  force,  F,  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
contact  is  required.  Through  a  considerable  range  of  speed  this 
force  is  practically  constant.  The  opposing  resistance  ofifered  by 
the  Burfacea  is  called  kineiic  friction.  It  is  found  to  be,  for  a 
obtain  pw  of  surfaces  moving  in  a  definite  direction,  proportional 
to  the  pressure »  P,  between  the  surfaces.  Denoting  the  coeffi- 
cient of  proportionality  by  /i',  we  have 

F^f/P 

The  constant  //  ia  called  the  coejficieni  of  kineiic  friciion.  It  may 
be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  kinetic  friction  between  txpo  sutfaceM 
io  the  pressure  between  them* 

As  in  the  case  of  static  friction,  for  a  given  pressure  between 
two  surfaces  the  kinetic  friction  is  independent  of  the  area  of 
contact. 

The  kinetic  friction  between  two  surfaces  is  in  general  less 
than  the  maximum  static  friction.  The  reason  probably  is  that 
time  is  not  allowed  for  the  surface  to  settle  into  as  close  contact 
aa  if  they  were  at  rest.  Moreover,  kinetic  friction  is  not  quite 
independent  of  velocity.  When  the  velocity  is  decreased  until  it 
is  very  small  (how  small  depends  upon  the  particular  surfaces) 
the  friction  increases  and  it  continues  to  increase  as  the  velocity 
diminishes  toward  zero,  and  at  a  sufficiently  small  velocity  the 
kinetic  friction  probably  does  not  differ  appreciably  from  the 
maximum  static  friction-  At  very  great  velocities  the  friction  ia 
generally  less  than  at  moderate  velocities. 


A  friction  dynamometer  is  a  machine  for  measuilDg  the  power  of  an 
engine;  the  engine  drives  a  wheel  over  which  a  belt  hang«  under  known 
tamsoiL  From  Um)  tennon  of  the  belt  and  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  by  the  latter  the  work  done  is  calculAted. 

When  a  lubrieant  ia  nsed  between  two  surfaces  there  is  no  longer  friction 

of  folid  on  soUd  and  the  laws  of  kinetic  friction  no  longer  hold;  the  coeffi- 

oent  of  friction  depends  on  both  pressure  and  velocity  and  the  action 

ii  fwy  complex*     The  friction  of  a  skate  on  ice  is  probably  greatly  di- 

^■Ubed  by  the  momentary  Uquef action  of  the  fee  immediately  under  \ihe 
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■kate  doB  to  the  grattt  iiiiMimfl  exerted  by  the  latter  on  a  small  azea  (see 

ISO.  Slidiiig  on  an  Inclined  Plane. — ^A  body  sliding  down  an  in- 
clined plane  (Fig.  21)  ia  urged  downward  by  the  component  of 
its  weight  along  the  plane  and  retarded  by  friction.  If  the  m- 
dination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizontal  is  t,  the  component  of 
gravity  along  the  plane  is  my  sin  t.  The  pressure  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  is  mg  cos  t;  hence  the  force  of  friction  ia  f/  mgeoBu 
If  the  component  of  gravity  down  the  plane  exceeds  the  force 
of  friction,  the  body  will  slide  ¥dth  an  acceleration  a.  Hence, 
taking  the  direction  down  along  the  plane  as  the  positive  direction, 
we  have  by  Newton's  Second  Law 

ma  —  my  sin  t — pfmg  cos  t 

This  suggests  a  method  of  finding  f/  by  measuring  a  and  t. 

131.  Rolling  Friction. — ^The  term  friction  is  also  applied  to  the 
resistance  experienced  by  a  wheel  in  rolling  on  a  surface  without 
any  slipping.  The  cause  of  the  resistance  is  in  this  case  entirdy 
different.  This  is  seen  by  considering  the  rolling  of  a  heavy 
wheel  on  a  soft  substance,  such  as  India  rub- 
ber. If  the  wheel  were  at  rest  it  would  sink 
into  the  rubber,  raising  a  small  mound  on  each 
side  of  the  contact.  When  the  wheel  is  mov- 
ing forward  the  mound  is  chiefly  on  the  for- 
ward side  at  A.  The  pressure,  P,  of  the  rub- 
to  roiung.  **  ^^^  o^  ^^^  wheel  at  A  is  inclined  to  the 
vertical,  in  some  such  direction  as  AP.  The 
point  about  which  the  wheel  is  momentarily  rotating  (§69)  b 
not  C  but  B  in  the  figure,  and  the  moment  of  P  about  B  ia 
necessarily  opposed  to  that  of  F. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  explanation  that  the  resifltanoe  to  the  motion  is 
greater  the  softer  the  surface,  greater  the  greater  the  pressure  of  the  wheel 
on  the  surface,  and  less  the  larger  the  wheel,  since  a  larger  wheel  will  dis- 
tribute its  pressure  over  a  larger  surface  and  wiU  not  sink  ao  deeply.  When 
the  surface  on  which  the  wheel  rolls  is  hard  very  little  deformation  will 
ensue,  and  the  resistance  to  the  motion  will  be  much  lees.  Thus  the 
resistance  to  the  rolling  of  iron  on  india  rubber  is  about  ten  times  greater 
than  the  rolling  of  iron  on  iron.  With  a  lignum  vit0  cylinder  of  16-in. 
diameter  loaded  with  1000  lbs.  the  rolling  friction  has  been  found  to  be 
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^mbottt  3  per  cent,  of  the  filiding  friction  when  the  wheel  was  not  allowed 
to  rotate.     Becauae  of  this  difference  rolling  is,  when  possible,  preferred 

'  to  sliding.     Thtis  rollers  beneath  a  heavy  body  and  the  balls  in  a  ball- 
beaiing  greatly  diminish  fnctioDal  resistance » 

A  pneumatic  tire  on  a  bicycle  or  automobile  flattena  out  in  contact  with 
the  ground  and  does  not  sink  in,  so  that  it  gives  the  wheel  the  advantage 
of  a  much  larger  wheel  But  it  also  bulges  a  little  in  front  of  the  flattened 
part  and  thifl  bulge  is  an  obstruction  of  the  same  nature  as  the  little  mound 
in  Fig.  69.  On  a  perfectly  smooth,  plane,  hard  road  a  pneumatic  tire  would 
be  a  disadvantage.  On  a  soft  rough  road  it  is  a  great  advantage.  For 
a  hard  smooth  road  the  tire  should  be  pumped  ''hard"  for  a  soft  road  it 
should  b©  "soft." 
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I"*  132.  Machines. — ^A  machine  is  a  contrivance  for  applying 
energy  to  do  work  in  the  way  most  suitable  for  a  certain  purpose* 
The  machine  does  not  create  energy;  no  machine  can  do  that. 
To  do  work  it  must  receive  energy  from  some  store  of  energy,  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  useful  work  it  can  do  cannot  exceed  the 
energy  it  receives. 

Different  machines  receive  energy  in  different  forms,  some  in 
the  form  of  mechanical  (kinetic  and  potential)  energy,  some  in 
the  form  of  heat  energy,  some  in  the  form  of  chemical  energy,  and 
80  on.  We  shall  only  consider  here  machines  which  employ 
mechanical  energy  and  do  work  against  mechanical  forces. 

H  la  certain  very  elementary  machines,  the  so-called  simple 
machines^  the  agent  which  supplies  the  energy  exerts  but  a  single 
force  and  the  machine,  at  least  as  regards  the  useful  work  which 
it  performs,  is  opposed  by  a  single  resisting  force.  The  former  is 
frequently  called  the  "power";  but,  to  avoid  confusion,  we  shall 
call  it  the  applied  force.  The  resisting  force  is  frequently  called 
the  "weight";  but,  as  the  opposing  force  is  not  always  that  of 
gravity,  we  shall  call  it  the  resistance. 

Every  machine  in  its  action  encounters  a  certain  amount  of 
friction al  resistance;  the  work  done  against  it  ia  not  usually  useful 
work.  This  in  many  cases  is  very  small,  and,  in  treating  (to  a 
first  approximation)  of  the  simple  machines,  it  is  customary  to 

B  neglect  it. 

"  133*  McchAmcal  Advantage,— The  work  done  by  the  applied 
force,  Pf  is  measured  by  the  product  of  P  and  the  distance,  p, 
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through  which  P  acts.  The  work  done  against  the  resistance  is 
measured  by  the  product  of  the  resistance,  Q,  and  the  distance, 
9,  through  which  it  is  overcome.  In  a  simple  machine  (where 
friction  may  be  neglected)  these  must  be  equal.     Hence 

Hence  p  is  greater  than  q  in  the  proportion  in  which  Q  is  greater 
than  P.  This  principle  was  first  stated  by  Stevinus  (1548-1620). 
It  is  frequently  put  in  the  form  ''what  is  gained  in  power  (i.e. 
force)  is  lost  in  speed.*' 

The  ratio  of  Q  to  P  for  a  machine  is  called  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  the  machine.  Since,  for  a  perfect  machine,  that  is, 
one  in  which  friction  is  negligible,  the  above  ratio  is  also  the 
ratio  of  p  to  g,  it  follows  that  we  can  deduce  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  such  a  machine  from  the  ratio  of  the  speeds  without 
considering  the  inner  mechanism  of  the  machine. 

134.  Efficiency. — By  the  efficiency  of  a  machine  is  meant  the 
ratio  of  the  useful  work,  or  work  of  the  kind  desired,  to  the  energy 
received.  For  a  simple  machine  without  friction  this  would  be 
unity.  When  there  is  friction  the  efficiency  may  have  any  value 
less  than  unity. 

136.  Levers. — A  lever  is  a  bar  supported  at  a  point  called  the 
fulcrum,  F;  a  force,  P,  applied  to  the  bar  at  a  point  A  will  over- 
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ovMuo  a  Ttvi^istance,  Q,  acting  at  another  point  B.  We  shall  sup- 
)Hv<o  t  hnt  P  and  Q  act  at  right  angles  to  the  bar  and  to  the  axis  of 
rx^tHtton  at  tho  fulcrum. 

To  t\ud  tho  w*l*tion  between  P  and  Q  suppose  the  bar  to  turn 
M\r\ni|i[U  A  vory  j^mall  angle,  so  that  A  moves  through  a  distance 
»4«i  %x^\\  H  Ihri^ugh  a  disunce  Bb.    The  work  done  by  P  is  P-Aa 
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[  the  work  done  against  Q  is  Q-Bb.     The  conaervation  of  energy 
'requires  that  these  should  be  equal.     Hence 
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ThiB  relation  may  also  be  found  by  considering  the  parallel 
forces  acting  on  the  bar  or  by  taking  moments  about  the 
fulcrum. 

Levera  are  usually  divided  Into  three  claaaes  represented  by 
the  figures.  In  levers  of  the  first  dass  the  force,  P,  and  the 
resistance,  Q,  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fulcrum,  and  the 
resistance  may  be  greater  or  less  than  the  applied  force.  To 
this  class  belong  the  crow-bar,  forceps,  scissors,  poker,  and  the 
common  balance. 

In  levers  of  the  secorid  doss  the  applied  force  and  the  resistance 
are  on  the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum,  the  former  being  farther  from 
it  than  the  latter.  Thus  the  resistance  is  always  greater  than  the 
applied  force.  This  class  includes  the  oar  of  a  boat,  a  pair  of  nut- 
crackers, a  claw-hammer  for  extracting  nails,  etc. 

In  levers  of  the  third  dass  the  applied  force  and  the  resistance 
are  on  the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum,  the  former  being  nearer  to  the 
fulcrum  than  the  latter.  The  purpose  of  such 
a  lever  is  a  gain  of  displacement  or  of  speed. 
This  class  includes  the  forearm  which  is 
hinged  at  the  elbow  and  acted  on  by  the 
biceps  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  elbow,  a  pair  of  tongs  and  the  lever 
of  a  safety-valve  for  steam  pressure, 

136-  The  Wheel  and  Axle.— A  straight 
lever  cannot  raise  a  weight  higher  above  the 
fulcrum  than  the  distance  of  the  weight  ^° 
from  the  fulcrum.  The  apparatus  called  a 
"wheel  and  axle''  acts  on  the  same  principle  as  a  lever  but  its 
range  is  not  so  limited.  It  consists  of  a  wheel  of  large  radius 
rigidly  connected  to  an  axle  of  smaller  radius.  The  applied 
force,  P,  acts  on  a  cord  wrapped  around  the  wheel,  while  the 
weight  or  resistance  acts  on  a  cord  wrapped  around  the  axle. 
The  principle  involved  is  that  of  a  lever  of  the  first  class,  the 
ridius,   R,  of  the  wheel  being  the  lever  arm  for  the  appWeA 
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force,  whfle  the  radius,  r,  of  the  axle  is  the  lever  arm  of  the 
resistance.     Hence 

This  formula  may  also  be  proved  directly  by  equating  the  work 
done  by  P  in  one  complete  revolution,  2nRP^  to  the  work  done 
against  Q,  2jcrQ\  also  by  taking  moments  about  F. 

The  principle  of  the  Wheel  and  Axle  is  ap- 
plied in  the  pilot  wheel  and  in  the  capstan 
where  the  wheel  is  replaced  by  spokes  in  the 
axle,  and  in  the  winch,  where  there  is  but  a 
single  spoke,  the  crank  arm. 

In  the  above  we  have  neglected  friction, 
which  is  always  considerable. 

137.  Differential  Wheel  and  Axle.— To  obtain 
a  very  high  mechanical  advantage  the  wheel 
would  have  to  be  made  very  large,  which  would 
be  inconvenient,  or  the  axle  would  have  to  be  ^        ^^.^     ^. . 

'  Fio.  72. — Differeatial 

made  very  small,  which  would  greatly  weaken  wheel  end  axie. 
it.  To  avoid  these  disadvantages  the  axle  is 
made  in  two  parts  of  different  size  and  the  cord  is  wrapped  in 
the  same  direction  around  both,  as  indicated  in  the  figure,  the 
weight  being  carried  by  a  pulley  through  which  the  cord  passes. 
Let  the  radius  of  the  wheel  be  22,  that  of  the  large  part  of  the 
axle  r,  and  of  the  small  part  r'.  The  upward  force  on  the  pulley 
is  twice  the  tension  of  the  cord  and  the  downward  force  is  Q, 
the  weight  of  the  pulley  being  neglected.  Hence,  by  the  principle 
of  forces  in  equilibrium,  the  tension  in  the  cord  is  \Q.  In  one 
revolution  P  does  work  P'2kR  and  the  tension  of  the  cord  acting 
on  the  smaller  part  of  the  axle  does  work  iQ-27rr',  while  work 
iQ*27rr  is  done  against  the  tension  in  the  cord  acting  on  the  larger 
part  of  the  axle.     Hence 

P'2kR + \Q2nT^  ^\Q'2nr 
.0_  2R 

138.  Pulleys. — The  simplest  pulley  is  a  wheel  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  direction  in  which  a  force  is  applied.  •  It  con- 
sists of  a  wheel  in  a  framework  or  block  which  is  either  fixed 
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Of  free.     If     it  is  fixed,  the  direction  of  the  force  is  changed 
without    any   change  in  the  magnitude  (see  Fig.  73a). 

If  it  is  free  and  the  two  parts 
of  the  cord  are  parallel,  the  ten- 
sion in  any  part  of  the  cord  is 
(neglecting  friction  and  the 
weight  of  the  cord)  equal  to  the 
force  applied  at  its  free  end. 
Hence  for  equilibrium 

If  the  weight  of  the  pulley  is  not  negligible  it  may]  be 
included  in  Q.  This  formula  is  also  readily  found  by 
the  principle  of  energy;  for  each  unit  of  the  length  that 
0  moves  P  must  move  two. 

139.  Block  and  Tackie.^ — Several  pulleys  are  fre- 
quently used  in  combination  so  as  to  secure  higher 
mechanical  advantage.  The  most  common  arrange- 
ment is  called  the  block  and  tackle.  The  pulleys  are 
in  two  blocks  with  several  pulleys  in  each  block. 
The  fixed  end  of  the  cord  may  be  attached  to  either 
the  upper  or  the  lower  block;  if  to  the  former,  there  will  be 
an  equal  number  of  pulleys  in  the  two  blocks,  as  in  the 
figure;  if  to  the  latter,  there  will  be  one  more 
pulley  in  the  upper  block.  When  the  distance 
between  the  blocks  is  decreased  by  one  unit  of 
length,  each  branch  of  the  cord  in  contact  with 
the  lower  pulley  must  shorten  one  unit  of  length. 
Hence 


no,  74,— 

Blo«k  lad 

Uckltt. 


where  n  is  the  number  of  branches  of  the  cord  at 
the  lower  block- 

140.  The  Differential  Pulley  or  Chain  Hoist— In 
this  the  upper  block  holds  two  pulleys  of  different 
diameters  fixed  rigidly  to  the  same  axis,  while  the 
lower  block  is  replaced  by  a  single  pulley.  An 
endless  chain  passes  over  the  three  pulleys  as  shown  in  the 
figure  and  is  prevented  from  slipping  by  teeth  on  the  pulleys. 
This  is  essentially  a  modiScation  ol  the  diSerentlttl  ^\ie€\  2kXidL 
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axle  in  which  the  wheel  and  the  larger  part  of  the  axle  have  the 
same  radius.  The  relation  between  P  and  Q,  which  may  be 
worked  out  independently  or  may  be  obtained  by  putting  /Z=r 
in  the  formula  of  §137,  is 

P    r-r* 

'  141.  The  Inclined  Plane. — ^A  force  less  than  the  weight  of  a 
body  may  suffice  to  draw  the  body  up  an  inclined  plane.  Let  P 
be  the  force  and  W  the  weight  (Fig.  76a).    Also  let  h  be  the 
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height  and  I  the  length  of  the  plane.  When  the  body  has  been 
drawn  up  the  whole  length  of  the  plane  the  work  done  by  P  (ne- 
glecting friction)  will  be  PI  and  the  work  done  against  W  or  the 
increase  of  potential  energy  will  be  Wh.  These  must  be  equal 
Hence 

P     h 

This  is  essentially  the  same  expression  as  already  found  (§50) 
by  considering  the  component  of  W  down  the  plane.  If  friction 
cannot  be  neglected  the  work  done  against  it  will  be  Fl,  where  F 
is  the  force  of  friction,  and  in  the  above  equation  P  must  be  re- 
placed by  (P-F). 

If  P  act  horizontally  (Fig.  766)  the  work  done  by  P  will  be 
Pb.     Hence  (neglecting  friction) 

W_b 
P     h 

142.  The  Screw. — The  thread  of  an  ordinary  screw  makes  a 
constant  angle  with  the  length  of  the  screw.  If  the  thread  of  a 
vertical  screw  were  supposed  unwrapped,  with  its  inclination 
kept  constant,  it  would  be  an  inclined  line.    The  pitch  of  a  screw 
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18  the  distance,  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  screw,  between  con- 
secutive turns  of  the  thread.  The  pitch  divided  by  the  outer 
circumference  is  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  thread  to 
the  length  of  the  screw* 

If  a  nut  carrying  a  heavy  weight  be  turned 
around  a  vertical  screw  bo  that  it  ascends,  the 
process  will  be  similar  to  forcing  a  heavy  body 
up  an  inclined  plane  by  a  horizontal  force* 
In  the  jackscrew  for  raising  heavy  bodies  the 
nut  is  fixed  while  the  screw  is  turned  by  a 
lever-  The  useful  work  performed  by  the 
screw  in  one  turn  is  the  product  of  the  resist- 
ance it  overcomes,  Q,  and  the  rise  in  one  turn, 
which  is  the  pitch  A.  The  work  done  in  the 
same  time  is  the  product  of  the  applied  force, 
P,  and  the  circumference,  2;rfl^  of  the  end  of  the  lever  arm. 
Equating  these  would  give  us  a  relation  between  P  and  Q;  but 
friction  is  in  general  so  large  as  to  render  the  relation  inapplicable. 


Fio.  77, — JiKkacrew, 
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143.  Law  of  Uniyersal  Gravitation. — Until  the  time  of  Newton 
the  weight  of  a  body,  or  the  measure  of  its  tendency  to  fall  to  the 
earth,  was  generally  regarded  as  an  inherent  property  of  matter 
that  needed  no  further  explanation.  To  Newton  (and  to  some  of 
his  contemporaries)  it  occurred  that  the  weight  of  a  body  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  due  to  a  force  of  attraction  between  the 
body  and  the  earth,  and  that  this  attraction  is  otdy  a  particular 
case  of  a  universal  attraction  between  all  bodies  no  matter  where 
situated*  Newton  then  sought  to  discover  the  law  that  such  a 
force  would  have  to  follow  to  account  for  the  facts,  how  it  would 
have  to  depend  on  the  masses  of  the  bodies  and  their  distance 
apart.  Now  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  change  the  distance 
between  a  body  and  the  center  of  the  earth  by  any  except  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  fraction,  and  the  force  between  two  bodies  of 
ordinary  size  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  so  small  that  it 
escaped  detection  until  a  much  later  date*  Hence  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  motion  of  the  moon  and  the  planets. 
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Before  the  time  of  Newton,  Kepler  had,  by  a  very  extensiye 
and  painstaking  study  of  the  motions  of  the  planets,  arrived  at 
certain  laws  known  as  Kepler's  Laws.  These  nmy  be  stated  as 
follows: 

1.  The  areas  swept  over  by  a  line  joining  a  planet  to  the  sun  are 
proportional  to  the  times. 

2.  Each  planet  moves  in  an  ellipse  in  one  focus  of  which  the 
Sim  is  situated. 

3.  The  squares  of  the  periods  of  revolution  of  the  planets  are 
proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  major  axes  of  the  ellipses. 

From  these  laws  Newton  showed  that  the  motions  of  the  planets 
coidd  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  between  each 
planet  and  the  sun  there  is  a  force  of  attraction,  proportional  to 
the  product  of  the  masses  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their 
distances  apart. 

Newton  also  showed  that,  if  we  suppose  that  there  is  a  force 
according  to  this  law  between  every  two  particles,  a  sphere  that 
is  either  homogeneous  or  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  shells 
each  of  which  is  homogeneous  will  attract  an  outside  body  as  if 
the  sphere  were  concentrated  at  its  center.  The  earth  is  very 
nearly  such  a  sphere  and  must,  therefore,  according  to  the  law 
of  gravitation,  attract  (approximately)  as  if  concentrated  at  its 
center. 

144.  Motion  of  the  Moon. — ^As  evidence  for  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion Newton  showed  that  it  correctly  accounts  for  the  motion  of 
the  moon.  At  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  body  is  srttracted  by  the 
earth  as  if  the  latter  were  concentrated  at  its  center.  Now  the 
radius  of  the  earth  is  approximately  4,000  miles  and  the  average 
value  of  the  acceleration  of  a  falling  body  may  be  taken  as  32.2 
feet  per  sec'.  The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  which  is 
somewhat  variable,  may  be  taken  as  approximately  240,000 
miles  or  60  times  the  radius  of  the  earth.  Hence,  according  to 
the  law  of  gravitation,  the  acceleration  of  a  body  at  the  distance 
of  the  moon  due  to  the  earth's  attraction  shoidd  be  32.2/60*  or 
.00894  ft.  per  sec*. 

The  acceleration  a  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  (§32)  equals 
v*IR.  The  period  of  rotation  of  the  moon,  also  slightly  variable, 
is  about  27  days,  8  hours.  Calling  this  T,  we  have  v^{2xR/T). 
Hence  a==(4;r'fl)/r',  or  reducing  R  to  feet  and  T  to  seconds 
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a=,008M,  This  value  of  a,  ceicvJhiefl  (rom  ibe  observed  period 
of  the  moon,  agrees  as  closely  with  tl/e  precfiding  value,  deduced 
(rom  the  law  of  gravitation,  as  could  be  expected  when  the  fact 
ia  coQEidered  that  only  approximate  values  lor  the  various  coa« 
stantfihave  been  used.  The  argument  must  be  p^nsidered  very 
strong  evidence  for  the  law  of  gravitation.  *'  -y  * 

14S,  Force  of  Gravitation  Proportional  to  Mass. — AccoWin^'  to 
the  law  of  gravitation  the  attraction  between  two  bodies  is  p^o^ 
portional  to  their  masses  and  is  independent  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  consist.     One  proof  of  this  was  given  by  Galileo, 
when  he  dropped  two  cannon  balls  of  different  sizes  from  the  lean- 
ing tower  of  Pisa  and  found  that  they  reached  the  ground  in  very 
nearly  the  same  time.    Their  accelerations  being  equal,  the  ratio 
of  the  force  to  the  mass,  must,  according  to  the  second  law  of 
motion,  be  the  same  for  both.     Yet  in  GaliIeo*8  experiment  the 
larger  weight  was  slightly  ahead  of  the  smallerp  and  Galileo  cor- 
rectly explained  this  difference  by  remarking  that  the  air-friction 
would  be   proportionately  less  on  the  larger  body.     In  fact, 
because  of  this  air  friction  and  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  it 
would  be  diflScult  to  give  a  very  convincing  proof  of  the  law  by 
means  of  bodies  falling  with  the  full  acceleration  due  to  gravity. 
To  avoid  this  difficulty  Newton  experimented  with  a  pendulum, 
the  motion  of  which  depends  on  gravity  but  on  a  fraction  only  of 
the  full  force  of  gravity,  namely,  the  component  along  the  arc  of 
vibration.     The  bob  of  the  pendulum  was  a  thin  shell  and  into 
L^his  he  put  in  successive  experiments  different  substances.     In 
^^mcfa  case  the  same  weigfU,  as  tested  by  weighing  with  a  balance, 
^^paa  put  into  the  box  and,  since  the  force  of  air-friction  on  the 
^TK)x  for  the  same  amplitude  of  vibration  would  be  the  same  no 
matter  what  the  contents  of  the  box,  it  followed  that  at  a  given 
inclination  to  the  vertical  the  force  causing  the  motion  would  be 
always  the  same.     He  lound  that  the  time  of  vibration  was  always 
the  same  no  matter  what  the  contents  of  the  box  and  hence  the 
maases  must  also  have  been  the  same;  that  is,  equal  masses  of 
different  substances  have   equal   weights.     These   experiments 
were  afterward  repeated  by  Bessel  with  much  greater  care  and 
with  the  same  result. 

The  above  experiments  prove  that  gravitation  is  not,  like  mag- 
netia  attraction,  a  force  that  depends  on  some  quality  ot  a\ioiv 
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•    \  •*• 

Other  than  its  mass,  tb^Nb/&ot  a  selective  force  but  a  general 
force.  That  it  do^^^ot  defpend  on  any  other  physical  condition 
such  as  temperatAt^i'vi'  on  any  chemical  condition  such  as 
molecular  eombnitftion,  has  also  been  shown  by  most  careful 
weighinj^/.,  A*;;third  body  placed  between  two  bodies  has  not  the 
least  ytfc^^l^*  shielding  them  from  their  mutual  attraction.  The 
fact.tlq^t  a  lump  of  gold,  when  hammered  out  info  an  exceedin^y 
•  •^^liV  sheet,  suffers  no  change  of  weight  shows  that  the  weight 
'•:  (Sf*a  body  does  not  depend  on  its  form,  that  gravity  acts  on  the 
particles  whether  surrounded  by  other  particles  of  the  same 
kind  or  not. 

146.  The  Constant  of  Gravitation. — The  law  of  gravitation  may 
be  stated  as  a  formula,  viz. 


F^G 


mm 


where  G  is  a  constant  number  called  the  constatU  of  gravitation. 
To  find  the  magnitude  of  G  it  is  necessary  to  measure  F  in  some 
case  where  m,  m'  and  r  are  all  known.  This  was  first  done  by 
Henry  Cavendish  in  1797-8,  and  the  experiment,  usually 
called  the  Cavendish  experiment,  has  been  repeated  many  times 
since  with  increasing  care  and  accuracy.  Cavendish  suspended 
two  balls,  A  and  B,  from  the  ends  of  a  long  light  horizontal 
rod  which  was  supported  by  a  long  fine 
vertical  wire  attached  to  the  middle,  C, 
of  the  rod.  On  opposite  sides,  hori- 
zontally, of  the  balls  and  at  known  equal 
distances  he  placed  two  large  spheres  of* 
lead,  P  and  Q.  The  attraction  between 
each  ball  and  the  adjacent  large  sphere 
had  a  moment  about  C  that  produced  a 
twist  of  the  supporting  wire.  When 
the  spheres  were  in  the  position  PjQti 
the  twist  was  in  one  direction,  and  when 
they  were  in  the  position  PjQ^  the  twist  was  in  the  opposite 
direction.  To  deduce  the  force  of  attraction  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  twist,  the  constant  of  torsion  of  the  wire  (§119)  had 
to  be  found  by  timing  vibrations  of  the  wire,  when  the  spheres 
were  removed  to  positions  where  they  had  no  influence  on  the 


Fio.  78.— Principle  of  the 
CaTendiah  «zperiment. 
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vibratians  of  AB.     Thus  F,  m,  m',  and  r  were  found  and  when 
they  were  substituted  in  the  above  formula  the  value  of  Q  wag_ 

obtained. 

Id  more  recent  work  the  apparatus  has  been  greatly  improved.  The 
grefttest  improvemeat  haa  been  in  the  fiubstitution  of  very  fine  quarti  thread 
for  the  wire.  This  also  permitted  of  the  apporatua  being  greatly  reduced 
in  Die,  BO  that,  w^hereas  ^B  in  Cavendiah's  experiment  was  6  ft«  long,  in 
Boys'  apparatvLB  it  was  only  0.9  iDcb^  and  the  tnawwes  A,  B,  andP,  Q,  were 
alio  greatly  reduced  in  size.  The  value  obtained  for  Q  (using  c.g.s.  units} 
wu  6.6S7^XlO^*:  this  is,  therefore,  the  force  in  dynes  of  the  attraction 
betwessi  spheres  ol  one  gram  each  at  a  distance  of  1  cm.  between  their 
eeaterv. ,  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  dyne  is  about  the  weight  of  a  miUi* 
pam«  It  \n  seen  that  the  force  measured  In  the  above  experiments  must 
be  exoeedingly  small;  hence  the  difficulty  of  the  experiment. 

147.  The  Mean  Density  of  the  Earth* — The  determination  of  Q 
made  It  possible  to  calculate  the  mass  of  the  earth  (hence  Caven* 
dish  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  *'  weigh  the  earth  "), 
For  if  tn'  in  the  formula  for  the  law  of  gravitation  be  put  equal 
to  one  gram  and  m  and  r  be  taken  as  respectively  the  mass  and 
radius  of  the  earth,  F  will  be  the  force  of  attraction  between  the 
earth  and  a  body  of  1  gm,  mass  and  this  is,  as  we  know,  980  dynes. 
Thus  the  formula  gives  us  the  value  of  m,  the  mass  of  the  earth, 
which  is  found  to  be  5.97X10"  gms.  This  figure  is  so  large  as 
to  convey  no  distinct  meaning,  but  a  different  way  of  stating  the 
result  will  be  more  easily  comprehended.  The  density  of  a  homo- 
geneous body  such  as  water  is  its  mass  per  unit  volume,  and 
when  the  density  of  a  body  is  not  everywhere  the  same  we  may 
speak  of  its  mean  density  or  its  whole  mass  divided  by  its  whole 
▼olnme*  Thus  to  get  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  we  divide 
ita  whole  mass,  as  given  above,  by  its  whole  volume.  The  result 
is  5*527,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  average  the  earth  is  5.527  times  as 
dense  as  water.  It  is  remarkable  that  Newton,  reasoning  from 
the  very  slight  evidence  available  in  his  time,  supposed  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  to  be  between  5  and  6. 

148.  The  Tides* — At  any  place  on  the  shore  of  an  ocean  the 
level  of  the  water  rises  to  a  maximum  and  falls  to  a  minimum 
once  in  about  every  twelve  hours  and  25  minutes.  These  risings 
and  fallings  are  called  the  tidts.  They  are  due  to  the  forces  of 
attraction  which  the  moon  and  the  sun  exercise  on  the  water  otv 
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the  surface  of  the  earth  and  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  The 
complete  explanation  of  their  action  is  extremely  diflScult,  owing 
to  the  irregularities  of  the  continents  and  to  other  causes. 

UNITS 

149.  Fundamental  and  Derived  Units. — The  measurement  of  any 
quantity  consists  in  comparing  it  with  a  unit  of  the  same  kind 
(§2).  Thus  a  length  is  measured  by  comparing  it  with  a  unit 
of  length,  such  as  the  foot  or  meter;  a  velocity  is  measured  by 
comparing  it  with  a  unit  of  velocity,  such  as  a  foot  per  second 
and  so  on.  Hence  we  need  as  many  units  as  there  are  different 
kinds  of  quantities  to  be  measured. 

But  all  these  necessary  units  are  not  necessarily  independent. 
It  is  found  that  in  Mechanics  three  independent  or  fundamental 
units  are  sufficient;  all  others  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  these.  A 
unit  defined  by  reference  to  some  other  unit  or  units  is  called  a 
derived  unit. 

150.  Absolute  Systems  of  Units. — A  system  of  units  in  which 
the  derived  units  bear  the  simplest  possible  relation  to  the  funda- 
mental units  is  called  an  absolute  system.  In  such  a  system  the 
unit  of  area  or  surface  is  the  square  of  the  unit  of  length,  the  imit 
of  volume  is  the  cube  of  the  unit  of  length,  the  xmit  of  velocity 
is  a  velocity  of  unit  length  per  unit  time,  and  so  on.  Given  any 
three  fundamental  units  of  length,  time  and  mass,  we  can  build 
up  an  absolute  system  of  derived  units.  Thus  we  have  one 
absolute  system  founded  on  the  cm.,  gm.,  and  sec,  another 
founded  on  the  ft.,  lb.,  and  sec,  and  so  on. 

161.  Dimensions  of  Units. — It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  translate  re- 
sults from  one  absolute  system  to  another.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to 
consider  how  the  magnitude  of  a  derived  unit  changes  when  the  funda- 
mental units  are  changed.  For  this  purpose  we  need  to  know  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  derived  unit,  that  is,  the  powers  of  the  fundamental  units  to 
which  the  derived  imit  is  proportional.  For  instance,  the  unit  of  area  is 
the  square  of  the  unit  of  length,  or  area  is  of  2  dimensions  in  length,  a 
statement  briefly  summarised  by  the  dimennonal  formula  [A^^[Lf\ 
similarly,  using  [Vol]  for  the  unit  of  volume,  [Vol]-[Lp. 

162.  Dimensions  of  Velocity. — The  unit  of  velocity  is  defined  in  terms 
of  the  unit  of  length  and  the  unit  of  time.  To  find  the  dimensions  in 
these  units  consider  any  relation  between  velocity,  length,  and  time,  such 
as  B^vt  ({19).  This  is  a  relation  between  numerical  measures  ({2), 
but  it  implies  certain  relations  between  the  units  used  in  measuring  these 
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i|qMitlliwi;  boUi  Mm  must  be  of  the  same  dimeusions  io  fundamental 
ttalti^  or  Ihey  ootild  not  be  eqti&l.  Hence,  if  we  denote  the  unit  of  velocity 
Irf  in,  m-iVjrj  or  [V]^[LXT]-K  Thus  velocity  is  of  +1  dimension 
in  ItBftli  and  —  I  dimension  in  time. 

DJHmniOQS  of  Acceleration* — Consider  any  relation  between  ac- 
Ittigth  and  time,  such  as  4-»}a^'.  From  this  by  the  line  of 
explained  in  the  last  section  we  derive  at  once  [I'J-Mirj'- 
[il]«[LIT]-V  The  sigu  of  equality  in  such  expressions  denotes 
equality  of  dimenstona.  Constant  numerical  factors  (such  as  the  J  above) 
are  of  lero  dimensiona,  that  is,  they  do  not  change  when  we  change  the 
fttndjunental  units. 

164.  Other  Dedvad  Units. — The  above  examples  sufficiently  explain  the 
method  by  which  the  following  table  is  derived. 

Table  or  Dbrivbo  U]fiT0  Uasn  in  lixcHAiaca 


▼eloelty,  9 
^  Uinmr  aoeeleratlonf  a 
Angular  velocity,  «>» 
Angular  ftccoleratton,  i 
Forest,  F 

Matneni  of  Force,  L 
Momeol  of  Inertia,  / 

Klaad«  Energy,  B. 
PdlCBtlal  Energy 


Name  of  Unit 

Relation  of 

Dimensions 

in  o.g.«. 

Numerics. 

of  Units. 

System. 

«-t»f 

miT]" 

B'^iai* 

imn-^ 

^-(M< 

[rj-» 

^-loi' 

[n-* 

F'^ma 

imn-vn 

dyne 

L^Fp 

imn-'im 

I^mr* 

imm 

ir-Fs 

[mn-'im 

erg 

K^.-Jmw» 

imn-'iM] 

erg 

P.B.^F$ 

imn-'iM] 

erg 

of  Use  of  DimensionaX  Relations* — Where  a    derived 
no  particular  name  its  dimensional  formula  is  a  sufficient  name. 
Tbw  tlio  ttaii  of  acoderation  lias  no  special  name  and  10  units  of  accelera* 
ia  tiie  C.Q.8.  system  is  written 


m 


10-—, 
sec.' 


A  frequent  use  of  dimensional  relations  Is  In  changing  the  measure  of  m 

qoaAtily  from  one  absolute  system  of  units  to  another.    For  example,  the 

cm.  meter 

i  of  ^mvity  ia  980  ^;^^,  what  is  it  in  -;;;;^: — -  ?     Suppose  it  Is  x. 


aeo 


Ttai 


Slater    ^„^  cm, 

M     -     -980 

min.  *  sec." 


-980 


/min.y_^ 


35,280. 


^T  AiiotMr  uae  d  theae  relations  is  In  testing  the  accuracy  of  complicated 
'  fiBiiiiiilM  Tht  two  sides  of  the  equation  must  be  of  the  same  dimensions 
oc  lb#f  oould  not  stand  for  the  same  thing. 
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PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER 
Constitution  of  Matter 

166.  In  the  preceding  chapters  on  the  principles  of  Mechanics, 
we  have  had  (with  slight  exceptions)  to  consider  matter  from  but 
one  point  of  view,  namely,  its  inertia.  The  forces  that  the  par- 
ticles of  a  body  exert  on  one  another  did  not  need  to  be  considered, 
for  they  cancelled  out  when  the  action  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
was  considered. 

We  shall  now  consider  other  important  properties  of  matter, 
especially  those  which  depend  on  the  force  between  particles.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  connections  between  these  properties  are  not 
so  well  understood  as  the  relations  between  the  quantities  studied 
in  mechanics.  This  is  chiefly  because  the  ultimate  particles  of  a 
body  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  studied  separately.  In  fact 
we  can  only  infer  their  existence  and  relations  from  the  proper- 
ties they  exhibit  in  the  large  groups  which  we  call  bodies. 

167.  The  Three  States  of  Hatter. — ^Following  popular  language 
we  classify  bodies  as  solids  and  fluids.  The  characteristic  of  a 
solid  is  that  it  has  a  definite  shape  which  it  does  not  readily  relin- 
quish, while  B.  fluid  flows  easily  or  changes  its  shape  in  response  to 
the  smallest  influence.  (It  will  be  seen  later  that  the  distinction 
is  not  quite  definite,  that  some  bodies  lie  on  the  borderland 
between  the  two  classes.)  The  particles  of  a  solid  are  held  in 
(practically)  fixed  positions  by  the  forces  between  them,  but 
each  particle  has  a  freedom  to  vibrate  about  its  mean  position 
(see  §161). 

Fluids  are  divided  into  liquids  and  gases.  The  peculiarity  of  a 
liquid  is  that,  while  it  readily  flows,  it  has  a  definite  volume  which 
it  does  not  readily  change.  A  gas  yields  to  the  smallest  force  ex- 
erted to  change  its  volume,  in  other  words,  it  has  no  definite 
volume  of  its  own,  but  takes  the  volume  of  the  containing  vessel 
however  large.  (This  distinction  also  is  only  general.)  The 
particles  of  a  liquid  are  close  together  and  attract  each  other 
with  powerful  forces.  These  forces  react  strongly  against  outside 
forces  that  tend  to  change  the  mean  distance  between  the  parti- 
cles, but  they  are  such  as  to  permit  sliding  motions  of  the  particles. 
The  particles  of  a  gas  are  practically  separate  bodies  flying  in 
space  and  exerting  no  appreciable  forces  on  one  another  except 
at  impact  of  particle  on  particle. 
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168.  Elements  and  Compounds. — In  innumerable  cases  two  or 
more  substances  coalesce  to  form  a  new  substance  that  may  be 
BO  distinct  in  all  its  properties  that  nothing  apparently  remains 
to  suggest  the  constituents  from  which  it  was  formed.  Thus 
two  substances,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  gaseous  under  ordinary 
conditions,  combine  to  form  a  liquid,  water.  Harmless  substances 
may  on  combination  form  deadly  poisons  or  explosives.  Sub- 
stances  that  may  be  made  from  constituents  which  have  proper- 
ties distinct  from  the  resultant  are  called  campounds. 

Conversely,  compounds  may  be  divided  up  into  constituents 
differing  widely  from  the  original  substance  and  these  constituents 
may  be  themselves  capable  of  being  resolved  into  other  constitu- 
ents. But  there  are  many  substances  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
resolved  into  constituents  and  such  are  called  demenU^  Of  these 
there  are  about  80  known. 

169*  Molecules  and  Atoms. — Many  facts,  chiefly  such  as  are 
more  closely  studied  in  chemistry,  justify  the  belief  that  (1)  an 
element  consists  of  very  small  particles  called  atoms,  (2)  all  the 
atoms  in  one  elementary  body  are  identical  in  size  and  other  prop- 
erties, but  different  from  those  of  any  other  elementary  body, 
(3)  these  atoms  are  combined  in  similar  groups  called  moleciUeB 
(in  some  substances  the  atom  and  the  molecule  are  identical). 
It  is  also  believed  that  a  compound  consists  of  molecules  and 
that  each  molecule  consists  of  two  or  more  atoms  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  compound.  There  is  also  much  reason  to  believe  that 
in  many  substances,  especially  liquids  and  solids,  molecules  are 
frequently  combined  to  form  groups  or  molecular  aggregates  of 
two  or  more  molecules  each. 

Molecules  and  atoms  are  extremely  small  and  will  probably 
never  be  separately  visible,  however  much  optical  instruments 
may  be  improved.  Thus  in  a  cubic  centimeter  of  a  gas  under 
ordinary  conditions  there  are  about  4X10^*  molecules. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  atoms  contain  still  smaller 
parts  called  electrons,  which  may  pass  from  atom  to  atom  and 
are  sometimes  entirely  separated  from  atoms.  The  properties 
of  these  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  electricity, 

160.  Intennolecular  Forces. — It  is  evident  from  the  great 
forces  necessary  to  pull  a  solid  body  apart  that  there  are  com- 
paratively great  forces  between  particles;  but  the  ease  ^i\h 
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whieh  a  brittle  body  falla  apart  when  aalight  crack  ^ipeanahoira 
that  the  forces  are  only  appreciable  when  the  attracting  particles 
are  very  doee  together.  The  latter  point  is  alao  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  body  reduced  to  powder,  e^.,  the  graphite  of  iHiich 
lead  pendlfl  are  made,  can  only  be  changed  back  into  a  com- 
pact solid  by  intense  pressure. 

Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  force  of  nudeeular 
attraction  in  water  is  inappreciable  at  distances  greater  than 
about  .00000015  cm.  The  magnitude  and  the  range  of  the  inter- 
molecular  forces  are,  of  course,  different  for  different  substances, 
and  the  characteristic  properties  of  different  substances  probably 
depend  on  these  differences. 

ItiL  Kinetic  Theory  of  Katter. — ^There  is  rery  strong  evidence 
that  the  particles  of  which  bodies  are  made  up  are  in  no  case  at 
rest.  Thus  two  different  gases  contained  in  two  different  vessels 
mix  with  great  rapidity  when  the  vesseb  are  put  in  communication. 
This  process  is  called  diffusion.  Liquids  will  also  diffuse  into  one 
another  (except  non-miscible  liquids  like  oil  and  water),  though 
much  more  slowly  than  gases,  because  of  the  greater  doaeness  of 
the  particles  and  the  frequent  changes  of  direction  of  motion  of 
a  particle  produced  by  impact  on  other  particles.  Even  many 
solids  show  by  diffusion  that  their  particles  are  not  at  rest;  thus 
when  a  small  block  of  gold  is  placed  on  a  block  of  lead  with  planed 
surfaces  in  close  contact,  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks  it  is  possible 
to  detect  particles  of  gold  which  have  wandered  into  the  lead  and 
vice  versa.  There  are  many  other  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
particles  of  matter  are  in  all  cases  in  motion.  This  hypothesis 
is  called  the  hypothesis  of  the  kinetic  constitution  ofmaUer. 

162.  Density  and  Specific  Gravity. — The  density  of  a  body  is  its 
mass  per  unit  volume.  If  the  masses  of  all  equal  volumes  of  the 
body  are  the  same,  the  density  is  uniform  and  equal  to  the  mass  in 
any  unit  of  volume.  If  the  masses  of  equal  volumes  are  not  the 
same,  the  density  is  not  uniform.  The  mean  density  in  any  par- 
ticular volume  of  the  body  is  the  mass  in  that  volume  divided  by 
the  volume.  The  density  at  a  point  is  the  mean  density  in  a  small 
volume  enclosing  the  point  when  the  volume  is  supposed  to  be 
decreased  without  limit. 

The  measure  of  the  density  of  a  body  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
units  of  mass  and  volume  employed.     If  the  c.g.s.  system  is 
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employed,  denBity  is  the  number  of  gms.  per  e,e.  In  this  s^^iem 
the  density  of  water  at  4^C.  is  very  nearly  unity,  since  the  gram 
WBS  origimally  intended  to  be  the  mass  of  1  e.c.  of  water  at  4%. 
In  the  British  system  the  density  of  a  body  is  the  number  of  lbs. 
per  cu.  ft,  of  a  body.  In  this  system  the  density  of  water  m 
62,4,  since  that  is  the  number  of  lbs.  in  a  cu.  ft.  of  water. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  the  ratio  of  its  density  to  that 
of  some  standard  substance.  The  standard  usually  employed  is 
water  at  4^C.  Thus  if  D  be  the  density  of  a  body  and  il  thai  of 
water  at  4**C.  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  is  Dfd,  Now  in 
the  c.g.s.  system  d  is  very  nearly  unity.  Hence  in  this  system 
density  and  specific  gravity  are  numerically  equaL  But  in  the 
British  system^  since  d  is  62.4^  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is 
its  density  divided  by  62.4. 
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PROPERTIES  OF  SOLIDS 


163.  Homogeneity  and  Isotropy*— ^A  homogeneous  body  is  one 
which  has  at  all  points  the  same  properties,  so  that  small  spheres 
of  equal  radii  cut  out  of  different  parts  of  the  body  would  be 
identical  in  properties.  Many  crj^stala  are  nearly  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, and  so,  too,  is  good  glass,  such  as  plate  glass  or  the  glass 
of  lenses*  Many  other  bodies  are  approximately  homogeneous, 
for  example,  most  metals,  wood,  stones,  etc. 

An  isotropic  body  is  one  which  has  at  any  point  the  same  prop- 
erties in  aU  directions,  so  that  if  at  any  point  a  sphere  were  cut 
out  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  properties  of  the  sphere  to 
indicate  the  original  direction  of  any  diameter.    AU  liquids  axvd 
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gases  are  iaotropic  under  ordinary  conditions  but  many  su^ 
stances,  such  as  crystals,  woods  and  drawn  metals,  are  distinctly 
non-isotropic, 

164.  Elasticity. — When  the  shape  or  volume  of  asolid  is  changed 
by  the  application  of  some  force,  there  is  in  most  cases  a  tendency 
to  return  to  the  original  shape  or  volume  when  this  force  is  re- 
moved. This  tendency  to  iBCOver  from  distortion  is  called  ela^- 
ticiiy.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  important  properties  of  a  solid,  since 
the  usefulness  of  many  bodies  such  as  springs,  musical  instru- 
ments, etc.,  depends  on  the  extent  to  w^hich  they  possess  this 
property.  It  is,  therefore,  a  property  that  has  been  very  exten- 
sively studied. 

165.  Strain.— An^  change  of  shape  or  of  volume  or  of  both  it 
called  a  strain.  Thus  the  bending  of  a  beam,  the  twisting  of  a 
rod,  the  compression  of  a  liquid  or  a  gas  into  a  smaller  volume  are 
strains.  The  term  strain  is  a  geometrical  one  and  its  definition 
contains  no  reference  to  force  or  energy,  although,  as  we  shall 
see,  force  and  energy  are  present  when  a  body  is  in  a  state  of 
strain. 

A  strain  that  consists  in  a  change  of  shape  only  without  any 
change  of  volume  is  called  a  shear.  The  strain  of  a  moderately 
twisted  wire  or  rod  is  a  shear. 

A  strain  that  consists  in  a  change  of  volume  only  without  any 
change  of  shape  has  not  received  any  special  name,  but  we  may 
for  brevity  call  it  a  volume-strain.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
strain  of  a  sphere  of  cork  or  of  any  isotropic  body  when  placed 
in  a  fiuid  which  is  subjected  to  great  pressure  in  a  closed 
vessel* 

While  for  simplicity  we  have  first  enumerated  strains  in  which 
either  volume  or  shape  alone  changes,  strains  which  involve 
changes  of  both  are  more  common.  Thus  the  stretching  of  a  wire, 
the  compression  of  a  pillar,  the  bending  of  a  beam,  etc.,  are  strains 
of  both  volume  and  shape,  A  body  is  said  to  be  homogeneously 
strained,  or  the  strain  is  described  as  homogeneous^  when  the  na* 
ture  and  magnitude  of  the  strain  is  the  same  at  all  points  in  the 
body.  Thus,  when  a  wire  is  stretched  or  a  rod  compressed  and 
when  a  liquid  or  gas  is  subjected  to  pressure,  the  strain  is  homo- 
geneous. But,  when  a  wire  or  rod  is  twisted,  the  strain  is  great- 
est at  the  surface  and  least  at  the  center,  and,  when  a  beam  is 
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l)eal^  there  is  a  stretching  on  the  convex  side  and  a  compressioii 
on  the  concave  side  and  the  strain  is  heterogeneous. 

166.  Stress. — When  a  body  is  in  a  state  of  strain  owing  to  the 
fiction  of  external  forces  on  it,  there  are  internal  forces  between 
eontiguous  parts  of  the  body  in  addition  to  whatever  internal 
forces  there  may  have  been  before  the  strain  occurred.  If  at  a 
point  a  dividing  plane  be  imagined,  the  part  of  the  body  on  one 
side  will  act  with  a  certain  force  on  the  part  on  the  other  side 
and  the  latter  will  react  with  an  equal  and  opposite  force*  These 
two  forces  together,  the  action  and  the  reaction,  constitute  a  streu* 
In  some  cases,  as  we  shall  see,  the  stress  is  perpendicular  to  the 
imaginary  dividing  plane  and  in  others  parallel  to  it,  but  in  any 
case  the  magnitude  of  the  stress  is  the  force  per  unit  area  of  such 
an  imaginary  dividing  plane. 

The  terms  homogeneoiis  and  heterogeneous  apply  to  stress  just 
as  to  strain.  In  many  cases,  for  example  in  the  stretch  of  a  wire 
by  an  attached  weight,  the  stress  in  a  body  b  equal  to  the  ex- 
ternal force  per  unit  area  that  acts  on  the  body  and  produces  the 
strain,  and  in  such  cases  we  may  speak  of  this  external  force  per 
unit  of  areik  as  the  stress.  In  other  cases,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  bending  of  a  beam  by  a  weight  acting  at  some  point,  the 
stress  does  not  bear  a  simple  relation  to  the  external  force  and  we 
must  take  care  to  distinguish  them. 

167.  The  Measure  of  a  Strain  and  of  a  S^ess. — A  strain  which 
consists  in  a  change  of  volume  only  is  measured  by  the  proportion 
in  which  the  volume  is  changed.  If  the  strain  is  homogeneous  the 
measure  may  be  taken  as  the  change  in  unit  volume,  or  if  a  volume 
V  becomes  (F+i?)  the  measure  of  the  strain  is  v/V,  If  the 
strain  is  not  homogeneous  the  measure  of  the  strain  at  any  par- 
ticular point  is  the  value  of  vfV  at  the  point,  when  V  is  taken  as 
the  volume  of  an  indefinitely  small  portion  surrounding  the  point. 
To  produce  this  change  of  volume  force  must  be  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  solid  in  the  form  of  either  pressure  or  a  ten- 

■sion,  and  inside  the  body  each  part  will  press  or  pull  on  each 

Wieigh boring  part.     The  amount  of  this  pressure  or  pull  per  unit 

Ikrea  is  the  measure  of  the  stress. 

The  measure  of  a  shear  will  be  most  readily  understood  by  con- 
flidering  the  simplest  way  in  which  a  shear  may  be  produced. 
Consider,  for  example,  a  rectangular  block  of  a  firm  jeUy  between 
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two  boards  to  which  it  adheres.     Let  PQRS  be  one  rectan^ykr 
faee  and  PQ^  RS  the  edges  of  the  boards.     Apply  to  the  boards 
equal  and  opposite  forces  parallel   to   them   and  to  the  face 
PQRS.      The  face  PQRS   is   changed    to   the  form   P^Q^RS. 
Each  eection  of  the  block  parallel  to  the  boards  moves  parallel 
to  itself  a  distance  proportional  to  its  distance 
from  RS.     Each  of  the  right  angles  of  PQRS  is 
changed  by  the  same  amount,  say  d,  and  this 
change  is  the  measure  of  the  shear.      When  $  is 
small,  as  it  is  in  most  practical  cases^  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  angle  9  in  radian  measurement  ts 
PlP-^FS,    or    taking    PS    equal    to  unity,  the 
rdaLive  displaceTnent  of  two  planes  unit  diBlance 
apart 
If  an  imaginary  plane  be  supposed  drawn  anjrwhere  in  the 
block  parallel  to  the  boards,  the  part  on  one  side  of  this  plane  will 
exert  a  tangential  force  on  the  part  on  the  other  side  and  this 
force  will  equal  the  force  applied  to  the  boards.     The  magniiudi 
of  the  force  per  unit  area  is  the  measure  of  the  shearing  stress. 


While  we  have  referred  only  to  the  forces  parallel  to  PQ  and  RS^  it  <• 
ole&r  that  the  shear  cannot  be  produced  without  other  forces  applied  to  the 
block.  II  only  the  two  forces  deacribed  were  applied,  the  block  would  cot 
be  at  rest  but  ia  rotation^  sicice  the  two  constitute  a  couple.  The  effect  ia 
readily  perocived  when  the  attempt  m  made  to  apply  the  two  opposite  foroei. 
It  iBf  in  fact,  necessary  to  also  apply  other  forces  forming  an  opposite 
counterbalancing  couple,  say  along  SP^  and  Q^R,  The  effect  of  all  four 
forces  is  to  produce  a  stretch  along  RP^  and  a  compression  along  Q,S  and 
the  proportional  stretch  is  equal  to  the  proportional  oompresaion,  since 
there  is  no  change  of  volume. 


168.  Hooke*8  Law.— When  any  body  is  strained  beyond  a  cer- 
tain amount  and  then  released,  it  fails  to  return  conapletely  to  its 
original  form  and  volume  or  it  retains  a  permanent  set.  The 
I  largest  strain  of  any  kind  which  a  body  may  omdergo  and  still 
I  completely  recover  from  when  released  is  called  the  limit  of  dot- 
^^  ticiiy  for  that  form  of  strain,  and  the  corresponding  stress  is 
^ft  called  the  limiting  stress.  The  limit  of  elasticity  is,  of  course, 
^m  widely  different  for  different  substances.  Thus,  rubber  may  be 
^B  greatly  extended  and  yet  recover,  while  the  linait  for  glass  and 
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mvf  IS  very   small.     (Cases  in  which  the  limit  is  somewhat 
indefinite  ^rill  be  considered  later.) 

Within  the  limit  of  elasticity  a  simple  law,  first  stated  by  Hooke 
in  1676  and  known  as  Hookers  ^aic,  holds,  namely,  *^  stress  U  pny- 
priional  to  strain.'*  (Hooke's  statement  in  Latin  was  **Ut  tensio 
wcTia,**)  Hooke  illustrated  his  law  by  various  cases  of  strain, 
8uch  as  the  stretching  of  a  spiral  spring  and  of  a  wire,  the  bending 
of  abeam,  the  twisting  of  a  wire  and  so  on. 

169.  Moduli  of  Elasticity. — While  elasticity  has  already  been  de- 
fined as  the  tendency  of  a  body  to  recover  its  shape  or  volume 
when  distorted,  the  definition  is  purely  qualitative  and  affords 
no  means  of  assigning  a  numerical  value  to  the  elasticity  of  a 
substance.  A  quantitative  definition  of  the  elasticity  of  a  sub- 
stance for  any  form  of  strain  follows  from  Hooke's  law.  The 
measure  or  modulus  of  elasticity  is  the  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of 
Ike  stress  to  that  of  the  accompanying  strain ^  this  ratio  being  a 
constant  within  the  limits  of  elasticity.  As  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  forms  of  strain  there  is  a  correspondingly  large  number  of 
moduli  of  elasticity  for  any  substance;  but  only  a  few  of  these 
are  important  enough  to  be  enumerated. 

When  the  strain  is  one  of  volume  only  the  elasticity  is  called 
dasticity  of  volume.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  volume  or  the 
btdk-modulus,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  the  ratio  of  the  stress, 
or  the  pressure  per  unit  area,  P,  to  the  change  of  volume  per 
unit  volume.  The  bulk  modulus  of  a  substance  is  usually  denoted 
by  fc.  Hence,  if  a  volume  V  undergoes  a  change  of  volume  v  and 
the  stress  is  F, 
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The  reciprocal  of  the  bulk  modulus  is  called  the  coefficient  of 
compressibility  of  the  substance.  It  means  the  ratio  of  the  pro- 
portional compression  to  the  pressure  per  unit  area,  or,  supposing, 
the  latter  to  be  unity,  the  coefiicient  of  compressibility  is  the  ratio 
in  which  the  volume  is  reduced  by  unit  pressure  per  unit  area. 

When  the  strain  is  a  shear  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  called 
the  shear  modulus^  or  often  the  simple  rigidity ^  and  is  the  ratio 
of  the  shearing  stress  to  the  shear.     Denoting  the  shearing  aU^'sa 
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by  r,  the  shear  corresponding  to  T  by  S,  and  the  shear  modulus' 
by  n, 

T 

n  =  ^ 

170.  Torsion, — When  a  wire  or  rod  of  homogeneous  isotropic  material 
is  twisted,  we  may  imagine  the  whole  length  divided  into  transverse  sticefl 
of  equal  thickneas  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  bjoa 
Each  such  alice  will  be  rotated  about  the  axis  to  an  extent 
proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  fixed  end.  Moreover, 
one  face  of  each  allce  (the  one  farthest  from  the  fixed 
end)  will  be  rotated  more  than  the  other.  Let  us  now 
suppose  that  each  slice  is  very  thin,  and  that  it  is  divided 
up  before  twisting  into  very  small  cubes  (or  nearly  cubes) 
by  a  series  of  inmginary  planes  through  the  axis  Inter- 
sected by  concentric  cylinders.  Thus  each  cube  will  have 
four  edges  parallel  to  the  axis,  four  others  in  the  direction 
of  radii,  while  the  remaining  four  will  be  short  and  practi- 
cally straight  arcs  of  circles.  After  the  twist  each  cub^ 
will  have  a  strain  like  the  cube  of  jelly  in  |167*  Henoe 
the  strain  is  a  shear,  but,  since  the  strain  of  each  cube  wiU 
be  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  axis,  the  strain  is 
not  homogeneous* 
The  con$iani  of  torsion  of  a  wire  has  already  been  defined  In  1119* 

171.  Young's  Modulus. — A  very  frequent  form  of  strain  is  that 

of  a  uniform  wire  or  rod  which  is  clamped  at  one  end  and  is 
acted  on  by  a  longitudinal  force  at  the  other  end.  Such  a  strain 
is  called  a  stretch.  Any  short  part  of  the  wire  is  extended  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  whole  wire.  The  measure  of  the 
stretch  is  the  extension  per  unit  length,  or,  denoting  the  un- 
stretched  length  of  the  wire  by  L  and  the  total  extension  by  i,  the 
stretch  ia  IjL,  The  measure  of  the  stress  is  the  external  pull 
per  unit  of  cross-sectional  area.  Denoting  by  F  the  whole  force 
applied  to  one  end  and  by  a  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  wire, 
the  pull  per  unit  area  anywhere  in  the  rod  due  to  the  force  F  is 
F/a,  which  is,  therefore,  the  measure  of  the  stress*  Young's 
modulus,  which  we  may  denote  by  A/,  is,  therefore,  (F/a)  -^  (l/i) 
or 

al 

For  some  common  materials  the  average  values  of  Jk,  n,  and  M  in 
c.g.s.  units,  that  ia,  djrnes  per  cm'  are  as  follows: 
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172.  Volume  Changes  when  a  Wire  is  Stretched. — When  a  wire  or  rod 
b  sir  etched,  there  is  obviously  a  change  of  shape  in  every  part  of  the  wire 
or  rod,  for  the  length  ia  increased  while  the  cross-section  Is  decreased. 
Wheilier  a  change  of  volume  also  occurs  can  only  be  determined  by  experi- 
meot.  If  the  cross-eection  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  as  that 
ia  wMoh  ibe  length  increases,  there  is  no  change  of  volume;  whereas,  if 
III*  pcgportion  tn  which  the  length  increases  exceeds  that  in  which  the 
ion  diminishes,  there  is  an  increase  of  volume.  Careful  experi- 
,  iliowa  that  in  all  eases  there  is  an  increase  of  volume;  but  in  some 
»  e^.,  India  rubber,  the  change  of  volume  b  very  small. 


N—^ 
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173w  Flcxiire.^ — A  very  common  strain  closely  related  to  etretch- 
bg  b  that  of  a  plank  supported  at  both  ends  and  carrying  a  load 
al  tbe  middle,  or  supported  at  the  middle  and  loaded  at  each  end, 
or  el&mped  horizontally  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other  end. 
A  little  consideration  will  make  it  clear 

*  A  B 

Ihii  in  iheae  cases  we  have  to  do  with  r  -. 

•Irefcchea  and  shorteningB  such  as  those 
already  discussed.  If  we  suppose  the 
plank  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
longrtudinal  strips,  the  strips  on  the  con- 
vex «de  are  stretched  by  the  bending, 
wlule  tbotse  on  the  concave  side  are 
iliortened.  There  must,  of  course,  be 
an  intermediate  surface  where  there  is 
Miller  stretr.h  nor  compression  and  this 
surface  is  called  the  neutral  suTface,  The 
ftSteilBioD  or  compression  of  any  strip  is  proportional  to  its 
dfalaaee  from  the  neutral  surface.  Thus  the  strain,  while  not 
keoMigeneouSy  is  everywhere  of  the  nature  of  an  extension  or  a 
compreision  and  Young's  modulus  is  the  only  modulus  involved. 
If  a  bar  of  len^h  I,  breadth  6,  and  depth  d  be  supported  at  both 
enib  ackd  be  subjected  to  a  perpendicular  force  F  at  the  middle, 
the  dei»raseton  produced  is  Fl^l4Mb(P. 
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Baoduig  of  *  baani 
(exaggerated) . 
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174.  Direct  Impact  of  Elastic  Bodies. — When  two  bodies  in 
motion  collide,  each  exerts  a  momentary  force  on  the  other  and 
each,  therefore,  suffers  a  change  of  velocity.  The  result  is  diffi- 
cult to  calculate  except  in  certain  simple  cases. 

When  the  bodies  are  uniform  spheres  and  are  moving  before 
impact  along  the  line  joining  their  centers,  the  result  can  be 
calculated.     Let  the  masses  be  m  and  m'  and  the  velocities 
before  impact  u  and  u',  and  suppose  that  both 
are  in  the  positive  direction  and  u  >  u'.    After 
the  impact  m'  will  be  moving  faster  than  m. 
Let  the  velocity  of  m  after  impact  be  v  and  let 
that  of  m'  be  v\     Then  v'>v.     During  the 
^  ^'        short  time  of  contact  each  body  exerts  a  force 

of  spUrw  b^ore  a^d    ©^  *^®  Other  and,  by  the  Third  Law  of  Motion, 
after  impact  thcsc  forccs  are  at  any  moment  equal  and 

opposite.  These  forces  also  act  for  the  same 
length  of  time  and  must,  therefore,  produce  equal  and  opposite 
changes  of  momentum.  Hence  the  total  momentum  after  im- 
pact equals  the  total  momentum  before  impact,  or 

mi;+mV=mu+mV  (1) 

If  the  problem  be  to  find  the  velocities  after  impact,  this  equa- 
tion will  not  suffice,  since  it  contains  two  unknown  quantities  v 
and  v'.  A  second  relation  between  v  and  t/  was  discovered  ex- 
perimentally by  Newton.  He  found  that  for  given  materials,  the 
ratio  of  the  speed  of  separation,  (i;'  —  r) ,  to  the  speed  of  approach, 
(u— w'),  is  a  constant,  which  is  (at  least  very  nearly)  independ- 
ent of  the  masses  and  velocities  of  the  bodies  and  depends  only 
on  their  materials  and  the  direction  of  the  grain,  if  they  are  not 
isotropic.  This  constant  ratio  is  called  the  coefficient  of  restitu- 
tion.    Denoting  it  by  c,  we  have 


>=c 

i;-v'=-6(u-uO  (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2)  v  and  i/  can  be  calculated.  For  simplicity 
in  establishing  these  equations,  we  chose  the  case  in  which  all  the 
velocities  are  in  the  positive  direction,  but  they  are  algebraic 
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equations  applicable  to  all  cases*     In  applying  them  care  must 
betaken  to  give  proper  signs  to  tbe  velocities. 

6om«  nmple  deductions  may  readily  be  drawn.  When  e  10  lero,  as 
it  Tery  nearly  is  for  such  aoft  subsUnoes  aa  putty  and  lead»  we  aee  from 
(J)  that  9  and  v'  arc  equal,  or  the  bodies  do  not  separate  after  impact. 

If  the  masses  of  the  spheres  be  equal  and  e  —  1,  the  spheres  will  on  impact 
exchange  velocittcis.     For  in  thta  caae  the  two  equations  become 

Hence  »  —  u*  and  1/  —  u,  which  proves  the  statement. 

If  one  of  the  bodies,  say  m',  is  of  very  great  mass  compared  with  the 
other  and  is  initiaily  at  rest,  its  velocity  after  impact  will  bo  very  small. 
PtttUng  both  %/  and  ^  equal  to  lero  in  (2>  we  get 

#. — ■ 


I 


This  19  the  case  when  a  small  baU  is  dropped  on  a  veiy  large  block.  Let 
the  height  of  fall  be  H  and  the  height  of  rebound  A.  Then  u^\/2qH 
downward  and  9^^2gh  upward.     Hence 


This  aS'ords  a  simple  experimental  method  for  finding  e. 

175.  Oblique  Impact  d  Smooth  Spheres. — The  impact  of  two  spheres  is 

described  as  oblique,  when  the  spheres  are  not  moving  before  impact  in  the 

direction  of  the  line  through  their  centers.     The  lines  of  motion  of  the 

centers  before  impact  may  be  in  one  plane,  as  when  two 

equal  balls  rolling  on  a  plane  surface  impinge,  or  these 

Hnes  may  be  in  different  planes.     In  either  case  we  may 

roeolve  the  velocity  of  each  ball  before  impact  into  two 

components,   one  in  the  direction  of  the  line  through 

the  centers  at  the  moment  of  impact,  the  other  in  a 

direction   perpendicular  to   that  line.      Only   the  first 

component  will  be  aflTected  by  the  impact  since  (the 

spheres  being  supposed  frictionleas)  the  only  force  will 

be  a  pressure  in  the  line  of  the  centers.     The  change 

in  this  component  may  be  calculated  as  in  the  case  of  direct  impact;  then, 

by  compounding  this  component  for  each  sphere  after  impact  with  the 

^  unchanged  component,  we  can  find  the  motion  of  each  sphere  after  impact. 

■      When  a  smooth  ball  impinges  obliquely  with  a  velocity  u  on  a  fixed 

V  furfaee  in  a  direction  making  an  angle  a  with  the  normal,  its  component 

I  Teioeity  paraUel  to  the  surface  is  u  sin  a  and  perpendicular  to  the  surface 

H II  cos  a.      If  it  rebounds  with  a  velocity  v  in  a  direction  making  an  angle  6 

^mih  the  normal,  the  components  become  v  sin  b  and  t  cos  6.    The  componv^i^V 


Fio,  83,^^ — linpMt 
on  »  fixed  ■uHmmi. 
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p&rallel  to  the  surfaoe  is  not  changed,  while  that  perpendicular  to  the 
aurfaoe  is  changed  m  the  ratio  «  :  1*     Hence 

VBinb  —  umn  a,     t  omh^eucoaa, 

Hencoi  by  dividing  corresponding  aides, 

,    tan  a 

Thus  the  diieotton  of  rebound  is  more  nearly  paraUd  to  the  surfaoe  than 
that  of  impact.  This  is  the  basis  of  a  method  that  has  been  employed  for 
finding  «. 

176.  Loss  of  Energy  on  Impact, — The  kinetic  energy  of  two 
smooth  spheres  before  impact  and  that  after  impact  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  their  masses  and  velocities.  The  total  kinetic  energy 
of  two  bodies  is  less  after  impact  than  before  (except  when  e  is 
unity)  and  other  forms  of  energy,  such  as  heat  and  sound,  are 
produced. 

177.  Vibration  of  Elastic  Bodies* — When  a  body  is  strained 
within  the  limit  of  elasticity,  the  internal  stresses  tend  to  restore 
the  body  to  its  original  condition.  When  released  from  the  ex- 
ternal deforming  force  the  body  vibrates,  and,  since  the  restoring 
forces  are  at  each  stage  proportional  to  the  distortion,  the  vibra- 
tions are  simple  harmonic  vibrations  of  a  constant  period.  This, 
for  instance,  is  the  case  when  a  rod  firmly  clamped  at  one  end 
is  bent  and  released.  When  the  vibrations  are  sufficiently  rapid, 
as  is  the  case  of  the  prongs  of  a  steel  tuning  fork,  sound  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  ear  can  test  constancy  of  the  period  of  vibra- 
tion by  the  steadiness  of  the  pitch;  the  vibrations  gradually  die 
down,  that  is,  the  extent  of  the  maximum  strain  in  each  vibration 
decreases,  yet  the  period  remains  unchanged,  showing  that  within 
the  limits  of  vibration  the  stress  is,  so  far  as  the  delicate  sense 
of  hearing  can  detect,  accurately  proportional  to  the  strain.  A 
tuning  fork  can  be  made  of  any  metal,  of  wood  or  other  solid 
substance;  and,  while  the  sound  may  in  many  cases  be  weak 
and  short-lived,  the  steadiness  of  pitch  while  it  lasts  is  an  ex- 
cellent proof  of  Hooke's  law, 

178.  Strain  Beyond  the  Elastic  Limit.— As  an  illustration  of 
what  happens  when  a  substance  is  strained  beyond  the  elastic 
limit,  that  is,  beyond  the  range  in  which  Hooke's  law  holds,  we 
shaU  consider  the   stretching  of  a  wire.    When   a  force  that 
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Stretches  it  beyond  the  limit  ia  applied  to  it  tad  tiiii  fofM  k 

ste&dily  increased,  it  elongates  in  greater  proportkni  for  eadi 

Euceesaive  equal  increase  of  the  force.    As  the  force  u  inereiicdj 

at  a  certain  strain,  called  the  yie/d  poiiU^  a  rery  rapid  imfraaiti  of 

Btr^  sets  in  at  some  point  of  the  wire^  and  tlie  siram  al  tbal 

point  continues  to  increase,  even  if  the  force  ia  not  tiienaaed, 

until  at  last  the  specimen  "necks  m''  and  breaka*     Bmpmd  llie 

yield  point  the  substance  Sows  much  like  a  rerj  rieeoam  Uquid. 

It  during  this  process  the  force  be  diminished  eon^what,  the 

strain  will  still  continue  to  increase,  but  at  a  dindiuahed  rata; 

&Qdf  when  the  force  is  diminished  sufficiently,  the  atrain  ceaiea 

to  increade  before  breaking  occurs.    If  at  this  stage  the  applied 

force  be  removed  entirely,  the  wire  will  oontract  soniewhii^,  but 

ft  large  permanent  set  will  remain.     The  wire  will  then  act  like  a 

dif  erent  wire  with  a  new  elastic  limit. 

179.  Elastic  After-effects. — From  strain  within  the  daa^  limit 
the  strained  material  completely  recovers  in  time  and  tliere  is  no 
permanent  set;  but  frequently  the  immediate  recovery  on  removal 
'  of  the  force  is  not  complete,  and  there  remains  a  amaU  temporary 
set  from  which  the  material  only  slowly  recovers.  TUa  dom 
recovery  from  temporary  set  is  called  an  dastic  after-^teL  It 
is  shown  by  rubber  and  glaas  and  other  subatanoea  which  eonaiat 
of  mixtures  of  diverse  moleeulea;  but  crystals  and  quarts  thmdi 
do  not  show  it. 

It  Is  readQy  demoostraied  by  clampiiig  both  ends  ai  m  rubber  eord  (wad 
for  tires  of  smaU  wheelfl)  and  attaching  a  smal]  mirror  to  the  widdk  to 
reflect  a  bearo  of  light  on  a  scale.  Sueh  aa  arra&gemeDt  wiU  show  a 
double  after-effect  due  to  successive  twists  in  opposite  direetmsu 

180.  Fatigue  of  Elasticity* — The  vibrations  of  a  tonioaal  pen- 
dulum are  maintained  by  the  elasticity  of  the  wire;  they  slowly 
die  away,  owing  to  air  resistance  and  internal  friction  in  the  wire. 
If  the  pendulum  be  by  some  means  kept  vibrating  a  long  time 
and  then  released,  the  vibrations  will  die  away  more  rapidly 
than  before,  as  if  the  elasticity  had  become  somewhat  exhausted 
by  prolonged  exerclBe.  This  fatigue  will  persist  for  a  long  time 
but  the  wire  wiU  promptly  recov^  after  being  heated  to  about 
lOO^C. 

181.  MiscellAneoiis  Propertiet  of  Solids. — There  are  mazij  mechaaicaJ 
propertiea  of  solidn^  frequeatly  mentioned,  which  are  not  jet  defined  with 
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suffident  cleameas  to  make  it  poasible  to  measure  them,  but  which  o«Il 
for  some  mention. 

A  malleelilt  body  is  one  which  can  be  hammered  into  thin  sheets.  The 
most  malleable  substance  Ib  gold,  which  can  be  reduced  to  sheets  of  gold 
i<al  1/250,000  inch  in  thickness. 

A  ductile  substance  is  one  which  can  be  drawn  out  into  fine  wires.  Slver 
and  copper  are  very  ductile:  wires  less  than  1/1000  inch  in  diameter  an 
readily  made  from  these  metals.  By  heating  a  substance  until  it  is  semi- 
liquid  and  then  drawing  it  out,  fine  threads  of  substances  not  ordinarily 
ductile  can  be  made.  Fine  tubes  and  threads  of  glass  are  obtained  in  thii 
way  and  fine  threads  of  quarts,  called  quarts  fibers,  are  thus  made  for 
use  in  suspensions  of  galvanometers  and  other  instruments;  they  enabled 
Boys  to  greatly  reduce  Cavendish's  apparatus  (|146). 
.  A  plastic  substance  is  one  which  can  be  moulded  by  pressure.  Many 
substances  not  ordinarily  regarded  as  plastic  are  so,  when  subjected  to 
great  pressure  slowly  applied.  A  stick  of  sealing  wax  is  ordinarily  brittle^ 
but,  suspended  horisontally  on  end  supports,  it  will  slowly  yield  to  ita 
weight  and  bend.  All  metals  under  enormous  shearing  stresses  become 
plastic.  The  impact  of  a  cannon  baU  on  armor-plate  will  sometimei 
produce  a  splash  like  a  stone  dropped  in  water. 

A  friable  substance  b  one  easily  reduced  to  powder  by  a  blow.  Glass, 
diamond  and  crystals  are  friable. 

Hardness  b  a  term  used  in  different  senses.  It  sometimes  means  the 
opposite  of  plasticity,  that  is,  resistance  to  change  of  shape,  as  when  we 
speak  of  iron  as  hard  and  rubber  as  soft.  Another  use  of  it  is  to  denote 
power  of  scratching,  as  in  the  mineralogists'  scale  of  hardness,  which  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  substances,  with  dllamond  at  one  end  and  talc  at  the 
other,  arranged  so  that  each,  beginning  with  diamond,  will  scratch  the 
following  but  not  the  preceding.  Any  other  substance  that  will  scratch 
one  in  the  list  but  not  the  next  higher  is  said  to  have  a  hardness  between 
the  two. 

PROPERTIES  OF  FLUIDS 

182.  A  fluid  is  distinguished  from  a  solid  by  the  absence  of  per- 
manent resistance  to  forces  tending  to  produce  a  change  of  shape; 
that  is  to  say,  the  shear  modulus  of  a  fluid  is  zero.  In  this  respect 
all  fluids  agree;  they  also  agree  in  having  weight  and  inertia. 
Because  of  agreement  in  these  respects  there  are  certain  prop- 
erties common  to  all  fluids. 

In  certain  other  respects  liquids  and  gases  differ  considerably. 
These  differences  are  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  particles  of 
liquids  are  comparatively  close  together  and  attract  one  another 
with  very  considerable  forces,  the  particles  of  gases  are  so  far 
apart  that  the  forces  between  them  are  usually  negligible  (except 


tt  impact).     Properties  in  which  liquids  anc 
therefore,  be  treated  in  separate  chapters. 

183,  Direction  of  Force  on  the  Surface  of  a  Fluid.— When  a 
fluid  is  at  rest,  the  force  acting  on  Its  surface  must  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface*  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  shear 
modulus  is  zero;  for,  if  the  force  were  not  at  right  angles  to  the 
furfaoe,  it  might  be  resolved  into  a  component  perpendicular  to 
ibe  flurfsu^  and  a  component  along  the  surface.  The  latter  would 
produce  a  sliding  motion,  or  a  shear  of  the  liquid  near  the  surface, 
iO  that  the  liquid  could  not  be  at  rest. 

At  the  surface  of  contact  of  a  fluid  and  a  solid,  for  example 
•t  any  part  of  the  surface  of  a  vessel  in  which  the  fluid  is  con- 
tained, the  force  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the  solid  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  common  surface.  If  it  were  not,  the  reaction  of  the  solid 
9B  Uie  fluid,  being  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  of  the  fluid 
llie  solid,  would  not  be  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the 
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At  the  free  surface  of  a  liquid,  that  is,  where  the  liquid  is  in 
cxmtact  with  a  gas,  the  pressure  between  the  two  must  be  at  right 
■ii^es  to  the  surface.  The  force  of  gravity  must  also  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  free  surface  of  a  liquid  at  rest  or  sliding 
notion  would  result.  Hence  the  free  surface  of  a  liquid  at  rest 
It  horizontal  unless  it  is  acted  on  by  some  other  force  than  gravity 
and  gas  pressure,  such  as  surface  tension  (which  we  shall  con- 
■der  later)  or  magnetic  force  acting  on  a  magnetic  liquid. 

lBi»  Pr^sure  in  a  Fluid. — In  a  fluid  there  are  forces,  actions 
and  reactions  between  contiguous  parts  of  the  fluid*  These  forces 
ire  due  to  several  causes.  The  weight  of  the  upper  layers  of  the 
fluid  has  to  be  sustained  by  the  lower  layers  and  a  pressure  thus 
toalls.  Force  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  if  it  be  completely 
eadosed,  produces  a  pressure  in  the  fluid;  this  is  true  not  only  of  a 
fluid  in  a  vessel  which  it  completely  fills,  but  also  of  a  liquid  the 
free  tarface  of  which  receives  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  or  of 
iitf  gas  above  the  liquid.  (Another  cause  of  pressure  in  a  fluid 
!•  rderred  to  in  {206.) 

TliB  total  force  exerted  by  a  fluid  on  any  surface  is  called  the 
(huMt  on  that  surface.  The  thrust  per  unit  of  area  at  a  point  on 
ills  surface  is  called  the  pressure  intensity  or  simply  the  pressure 
^  that  point.   The  pressure  over  &  surface  may  be  either  uniform, 
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thmi  is,  the  same  at  every  point,  or  variable.  When  uniform  the 
preasnie  at  any  point  equals  the  force  on  any  unit  of  area;  when 
vaxiaUe  it  equals  the  average  pressure,  that  is,  the  force  on  an 
area  divided  by  the  area,  when  the  area  is  reduced  without  limit. 
Whatevo*  the  causes  of  pressure  in  a  fluid,  the  pressure  at  a 
poimi  u  ike  #ajii€  in  aU  directions^  that  is  to  say,  if  we  suppose 
an  imaginary  surface  to  separate  the  fluid  at  a  point  into  two 
parts,  the  pressure  of  each  part  on  the  other  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  perpendicular  to  this  surface,  and  it  is  also  the  same  no 
matter  how  the  imaginary  surface  is  supposed  to  be  inclined.  This 
is  nearly  obvious  from  the  mobility  of  the  fluid,  but  the  rigorous 
proof  of  the  statement  is  not  difficult. 

Lai  0  be  the  point  eonaderod  and  let  RO  and  BfO  be  any  two  direotioDi 
thront^  0.  Around  0  suppose  a  small  prism  described,  and  let  two  of 
its  faoesy  of  iHiich  AB  and  AC  are  the  traces,  be  peipen- 
dicular  to  ItO  and  BfO  respeetively;  while  the  third  face,  of 
iHiich  BC  b  the  traee,  Is  equally  inclined  to  AB  and  AC, 
and  let  the  aids  of  the  prism  be  planes  paralld  to  ABC 
The  fluid  within  the  prism  is  at  rest  and  dierefore  (neglect- 
ing its  weight  for  a  reason  stated  later)  the  thrusts  on  all 
F^  Si.  its  faces  form  a  system  of  foroes  in  equilibrium.  Hence  the 
sum  of  the  eomponents  of  the  foroes  in  the  direction  BC 
equals  sero.  Two  only  of  the  thrusts  have  eomponents  in  the  direction  BC, 
namely,  those  on  AB  and  AC,  Let  these  be  R  and  Rf  respectlTely.  They 
are  equally  inclined  to  BC,  and  if  each  makes  with  BC  the  acute  angle  9, 

Reoed-RT  eoed^O 

Now  the  areas  of  the  faces  AB  and  AC  are  equal;  suppose  each  is  a. 
Cancelling  oos  d  and  dividing  by  a,  we  get 

R/a^'Rr/a 

If  we  now  suppose  the  prism  to  become  indefinitely  small,  R/a  becomes 
the  pressure  at  0  in  the  direction  RO  and  Rf/a  b^Bomes  the  pressure  at 
0  in  the  direction  R'O.  Since  RO  and  R^O  stand  for  any  directioDi 
through  0,  the  pressure  is  the  same  in  all  directions. 

As  stated  above  the  weight  of  the  prism  was  neglected.  As  the  prism  is 
diminished  without  limit,  the  weight  of  the  liquid  in  it,  which  is  proper^ 
tional  to  the  cube  of  its  dimensions,  decreases  more  rapidly  than  the  thrusts, 
which  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  dimensions;  each  time  the 
prism  is  reduced  to  one-half  in  linear  dimensions  the  area  of  each  face  ii 
reduced  to  one-fourth  and  the  weight  of  the  oontained  liquid  Is  reduoed  to 
one-eighth.  Hence  when  the  prism  is  taken  smaU  enough  the  weight 
becomes  negligible  compared  with  the  thrusts. 
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185.  Pressure  at  Different  Points  in  a  Fluid,— (1)  Let  P  and  Q 
be  two  points  in  a  fluid  at  rest,  the  positiona  of  the  points  being 
such  that  the  straight  line  PQ  is  horizontal  and  wholly  in  the 

fluid.    Consider  the  forces  acting  on  a  cylinder 

of  the  fluid  described  about  PQ  as  axis.    The 

thrusts  on  tlie  curved  surface  of  the  cylinder 

have  no  components  in  the  direction  of  the 

axis*     Hence^  for  equiUbrium,  the  thrusts  on 

the  ends  must  be  equal  and  opposite;   and, 

smce  the  ends  are  of  the  same  area,  the  average  pressures  on 

the  ends  must  be  equal.     If,  now,  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  be 

supposed  indefinitely  decreased,  the  average  pressures  on  the 
ends  become  the  pressures  at  P  and  Q,  which  must, 
_  therefore,  be  equal.     Hence  the  pressure  in  any  direc- 

tion at  P  equals  the  pressure  in  any  direction  at  Q, 

(2)  Let  P  and  Q  be  two  points  in  a  vertical  line 
wholly  in  a  fluid  of  density  p.  Consider  the  forces 
acting  vertically  on  a  cylinder  described  with  PQ  as 
axis  and  of  unit,  1  sq.  cm.,  cross-section.  If  the  depth 
of  Q  below  P  be  A  cms.  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  will 
be  h  c.c,  its  mass  will  be  hp  gms.  and  its  weight  hpg 
dynes.     If  P|  be  the  pressure  in  djiies  per  sq-  cm.  at 

P  and  p,  that  at  Q,  the  thrust  downward  at  P  will  be  p^  and 

that  upward  at  Q  will  be  p,.     Hence 

P2-Pi  =  f^P9 

(3)  Let  P  and  Q  be  any  two  points  in  the  fluid. 

No    matter  what  the  shape  of  the  containing 

vessel,  P  and  Q  can  be  connected  by  a  broken 

line  made  up  of  vertical  and  horizontal  steps. 

Along  the  zigzag  path  from  P  to  Q  there  will  be 

a  difference  of  pressure  h'pg  for  each  vertical 

step  of  length  h',  while  for  each  horizontal  step 

there  will  be  no  change  of  pressure.     Hence  the 

difference  of  pressure  between  P  and  Q  will  be 

gp  X  (the  algebraic  sum  of  the  vertical  steps)  or,  if  the  difference 

of  level  of  P  and  Q  be  A,  the  difference  of  pressure  will  be  hpg. 

186.  Pressure  in  a  Gas.— Since  the  density  of  a  gas  is  compara- 
tively small,  the  difference  at  two  points  ia  usually  m  al\^\» 
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asiobe  iie^igible;buttlii8isiiottheca8eifAbevaygreat.  Thus 
in  a  Teasel  containing  gas  the  preasure  may  be  regarded  aa  every- 
where the  same;  but  the  pressure  of  the  air  varies  gready  aa  we 
ascend  to  great  heists  in  the  atmosphere  or  descend  to  great 
depths  in  a  mine, 

187.  Units  Enjoyed  m  Calculating  Fluid  Presscire. — ^In  estab- 
lishing the  formula  for  difference  of  pressure  at  different  depths 
in  a  fluid,  namely, 

it  has  been  supposed  that  absolute  units  are  employed.  If  h 
be  in  cms.,  p  in  gms.  per  c.c.  and  g  in  cm.  per  sec.'  (about  980), 
Pi  and  p,  will  be  in  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  A  dyne  per  sq.  cm.  is 
sometimes  called  a  bar. 

When  the  values  of  p^  and  p,  would  be  inconveniently  large 
in  absolute  units,  other  units  may  be  employed.  If  y  be  omitted, 
Pi  and  p,  will  be  in  gms.  wt.  per  sq.  cm.  and 

Pa-Pt=V 
This  formula  may  also  be  used  to  calculate  the  pressure  in  metric 
tons  (1,000,000  gms.)  per  sq.  m.  (10,000  sq.  cm.)  if  A  be  in 
meters  (100  cm.). 

When  British  units  are  employed  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  1 
sq.  ft.  cross-section  and  h  feet  in  length  and  of  density  p  Qbs. 
percu.  ft.)  is  hp  lbs.    Hence  if  p^  and  p,  are  in  lbs.  wt.  per  sq.  ft., 

Pj-Pi=V 

188.  Surface  of  Contact  of  Two  Fluids. — The  surface  of  con- 
tact of  two  fluids  of  different  densities  which  are  at  rest  and  do 

not  mix  is  horizontal.     This  may  be  deduced 

Wl^^S^^  ^     from  the  principle  that,  for  stable  equilibrium, 

t^^^^S        ^^6  potential  energy  of  a  system  must  be  a 

Fxo  88^— Thesur-    i^iJ^iJ^^Df^  (§107).     If  any  part  of  the  denser 

faee  of  contact  of  two    fluid  werc  at  a  higher  level  than  an  equal  part 

cu^  ^uu^  ^'  ^^  ^^®  ^®®^  ^®^®»  *^®  potential  energy  could  be 
decreased  by  interchanging  the  two.  Hence,  for 
the  potential  energy  to  be  a  minimum,  every  part  of  the  denser 
fluid  must  be  lower  than  any  part  of  the  less  dense,  that  is,  the 
surface  of  contact  must  be  horizontal  with  the  denser  liquid 
below.  Another  proof  is  to  suppose  that  the  surface  could  be 
'dined,  as  LM.    Let  P  and  Q  be  two  points  in  the  surface. 
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Complete  a  rectangle  AQBP  with  vertical  and  horizontal  sides. 
The  pressure  at  A  would  equal  that  at  P  and  the  preaaure  at  Q 
would  equal  that  at  B,  The  increase  of  pressure  from  A  to  Q 
would  equal  the  mcrea&e  from  P  to  B  and  this  could  not  be  when 
the  liquids  are  of  different  density. 

A  particular  case  of  the  above  is  the  surface  of  contact  of  a 
liquid  with  the  atmosphere  or  any  gas;  it  must  be  horizontal. 

In  both  proofs  it  has  been  assumed  that  gravity  is  the  only  force 
actii^  on  the  particles  of  the  fluids;  if  any  other  force  exists  the 
surface  may  not  be  horizontal.  In  any  case  it  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  T€^\dtarU  force, 

1B9.  Pascal's  Principle, — When  a  fluid  is  at  rest,  the  difference 
of  pressure  between  two  points  depends  only  on  the  difference  of 
level  and  the  density  ($185).  Hence,  if  the  pressure  at  any  point 
be  increased,  there  will  be  an  equal  increase  of  pressure  at  every 
point  (provided  the  density  does  not  change  appreciably)  or  pre»- 
mn  iA  equally  transmitted  in  all  directions.  This  is  Paacal's 
principle  of  the  transmissibility  of  pressure* 


Fio.  89.— HydrmuUd  i 


Pascal's  principle  is  not  rigorously  true  for  a  compressible 
fluid,  for  pressure  will  produce  a  change  of  density  of  a  com- 
prewible  fluid.  But  the  compressibility  of  liquids  is  so  small 
that  the  principle  is  practically  true  for  all  liquids.  Gases  are 
much  more  compressible,  but   their  densities  under  Qtdin:dJr} 
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circumstances  are  so  small  that  the  pressure  in  a  moderate  volume 
is  everywhere  practically  the  same  and  the  principle  is  practically 
true  for  gases  also. 

190.  The  Hydrauiic  Ihress. — In  the  hydraulic  press  Pases 
principle  is  applied  to  obtain  a  great  force  by  the  exertion 
relatively  small  one.  It  consists  of  a  large  cylinder  and  piston 
(or  plunger)  and  a  small  cylinder  and  piston,  the  two  cylinders 
being  connected  by  a  tube  and  filled  with  some  liquid.  Let 
the  area  of  the  large  piston  be  S  and  that  of  the  amdil  one  «.  If 
the  pressure  in  the  liquid  is  p,  the  thrusts  on  the  pistons  are  pS 
and  ps  respectively,  and  these  are  in  the  ratio  of  S  :  s.  Hence 
a  small  external  force  applied  to  the  small  piston  will  enable  the 
large  piston  to  exert  a  relatively  great  external  force*  The  arrange- 
ment is  indicated  in  figure  88;  a  valve  in  the  connecting  tube 
permits  flow  from  the  smaller  cylinder  toward  the  larger,  but 
not  in  the  opposite  direction* 

191*  Archimedes'  Principle, — When  a  body  is  partly  or  wholly 
immersed  in  a  fluid  at  rest,  every  part  of  the  surface  in  contact 
with  the  fluid  is  pressed  on  by  the  latter,  pressure  being  greater 
on  the  parts  more  deeply  immersed*  The  resultant  of  all  these 
forces  of  pressure  is  an  upward  force  called  the  buoyancy  of  the 
body  immersed*  The  direct  calculation  of  this  resultant  force  i* 
difficult  except  when  the  body  has  some  simple  form,  such  as  a 
cylinder  with  its  axis  vertical;  but  a  simple  line  of  reasoning  wiU 
show  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  force* 

The  pressure  on  each  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  evi- 
dently  independent  of  the  material  of  which  the  body  consists. 
So  let  us  suppose  the  body,  or  as  much  of  it  as  is  immersed,  to 
be  replaced  by  fluid  like  the  surrounding  mass.  This  fluid  will 
experience  the  pressures  that  acted  on  the  immersed  body  and  this 
fluid  wiU  be  at  rest;  hence  the  resultant  upward  force  on  it  will 
equal  its  weight  and  will  act  vertically  upward  through  its  center 
of  gravity.  It  follows  that  a  body  wholly  or  partly  immersed  in 
a  fluid  is  buoyed  up  with  a  force  which  is  equal  to  the  weighi  of 
the  volume  of  the  fluid  which  the  body  displaces  and  which  acts 
vertically  upward  through  the  center  of  gavity  of  the  fluid  be- 
fore its  displacement.  This  point  through  which  the  force  of 
buoyancy  acts  is  called  the  center  of  buoyancy. 

Since  the  weight,  in  dynes,  of  the  fluid  displaced  equals  ih« 


Jkidii 
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of  the  volume  (which  equals  the  volume  immersed)  its 
and  g, 

Buoyancy  =^  Volume  immersed  X  density  of  fluid  Xg 

Buoyancy  is  to  be  treated  as  any  other  force  that  acts  on  a  body 
and  either  causes  motion  or  helps  to  produce  equilibruim.  If  a 
body  of  mass  M,  wholly  or  partly  immersed  in  a  fluid,  be  sustained 
partly  by  buoyancy  and  partly  by  another  upward  force  F,  then, 
in  Absolute  unite, 


F  +  Vpg^Mg 


m  where  V  is  the  vdume  immersed  and  p  is  the  density  of  the  fluid. 
"  When  gravitational  units  are  emploj^ed  g  must  be  omitted. 

192.  Fluids  in  Motion,— While  the  calculation  of  the  motion  of  a 
rigid  solid  body  is  comparatively  simple,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
we  may  treat  a  solid  as  a  whole  without  regard  to  the  actions 
betweeo  ita  parts,  the  discussion  of  the  motion  of  a  fluid  is  ren- 
derod  difficult  by  the  readiness  with  which  any  part  of  the  fluid 
Auigfie  its  shape,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  without  the  use  of 
•dvaaced  mathematics,  treat  of  any  except  a  very  few  and  simple 
(tsei  of  the  motion  of  fluids* 

When  a  6uid  moves  either  in  an  open  stream  or  in  a  closed 
pcpa»  Iba  continual  change  of  shape  of  each  part  is  opposed  by 
bteroal  friction  between  these  parts,  and  to  maintain  the  motion 
I  mme  external  force  must  be  applied  to  the  fluid.  The  most  com- 
U  moa  eatues  of  motions  of  fluids  are  gravity,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Hriver,  preeaure  applied  to  some  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  fluid, 
Bm  ill  the  case  of  water  pumped  through  a  system  of  piping,  and 
^the  motion  of  solids  in  contact  with  the  fluid,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  fan. 

m.  Kow  in  Pipes. — When  the  pressure  on  a  fluid  in  a  hori- 
tODtal  tube  is  greater  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  a  flow  ensues. 
When  the  pressure  is  first  applied,  the  motion  begins  with  an 
•eeeloration,  but  after  a  time,  if  the  pressure  at  the  ends  are  kept 
OQBatant  and  the  supply  of  fluid  is  maintained,  a  steady  state  of 
OMiiion  ensues,  so  that  at  each  part  of  the  tube  the  motion  is  con- 
tUiiL  The  simplest  case  is  when  the  tube  is  of  constant  cross- 
•eetbo  and  the  fluid  is  pratically  incompressible,  that  is^  a  liquid. 
la  this  eaee  the  volume  of  fluid  passing  all  cross-sections  of  the 
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psK  M  zsm  manm  ^xfuxouixsl  sur  «ae  rsse  of  flow  is,  therefore, 
'3S  sme  jc  aftSL  ssus-flassmL.  T^e  asotiQa  is  from  places  of 
TigiPT  jiiiauTW  'a  3i2iiBB  if  Jcv^T  ^UMiLCi.  If,  however,  the 
Ieuil  2s^  *iinijip^iTnp.  'Ysils  laft  uexaaa.  as  a  point  lenudns  steady 
jzni  "as  naiK  "iiac  'immBS  **«:«  gnrw  wniun  is  neceasarily  the 
sins  w  •Jiac  'nn:^  ^""-^^  the  PQW,  the  Yolume 
^  _^ — ^__    T      if  "brw  s  TiciCie:  &c  vh^re  the  pressure  is 

. .   "T^^-^       XTfiicar  lae  iani  b  cccpreased  into  a  smaller 

Tfc«,  ^  TrnnTTTfr  loii  -voisre  «2e  pceasare  is  less  the  fluid 

2  3IIG  s  TiTTKn  MoizceBBed.    Tbos  the  speed  of 

^an  finir  Tnrsdes  :s  hl  "liis  -voiaif  creAier  xn  the  parts  of  the 

Tim  "vftisR  ^as  a£g]BQrg  5s  jsse.  «aas  s.  the  further  along  the 

yiim  a  iirixii  iiiw?  -zairriua  a  a^^be  or  Tariable  section  (Fig.  90), 
^aif  TT-iSEar?  ^  'se  sziis  boox  cccacant,  the  mass  that  passes 
a^ua  msE'^eeTuiiii  5s  «atf  saansL  bm  ice  rase  of  motion  of  the  par- 
si&ief  jiiir^ittKs  js  las  j<z<8aaL  seines  «oaeoQtra^ 
iucs^MLMiaomjff  4teag^iS3LgcfliiBi  to  anexpanfiion  of  the  tube. 
y  rw  az  ^TTirrgMe  li  r^ixsj  cr  az  aeceteration  necessarily  means 
a  yrrstJt*^  rr^ssor?  aaehi  «Jtaa  befiLisd,  and  a  de- 
,nr!!tiESi*  jf  T**ii>r::rr  zeciSBarxr  ""e^w  a  larger 
r««5G::^  iisai  T.T,vr  reizii  Thas  in  a  con- 
rr^krn*,"!!  :r  "lir.iis"**  lie  rcesscire  is  smaller 
7>.i.^  'Tr^t^-'u.T&ij  r«::c«  rr  reiizai  the  amount 
.V  iJfi«iic^  "r%s:i^  S*ce£i«iec*  oq  the  rate  of 
fcr  4ir,*u^  li*  izire  az?i  tie  cms-section  at 
Us?  lir.^iii  iJii  i3  itiier  sie.  TStB  principle  is 
:ie  i-jksa?  .--i:  iie  Frtari  n/Mr  i%x^  gaziging  the 
dcv  oi  Tri:<ri:  ii  pires;-  Tie  sazne  principle  is 
e:r:r!c>^  :-  lie  zmrisjr  /Fig.  91;,  a  form  of 
air-run?  a:4aciec  lo  a  vastt-  faucet.  The 
wa:er  is  forv-ec  lirczfh  a  comnction  in  a  tube  ^^ 

and  prvviu^K  r^.-uo::  iz  a  side  tnbe  iriueh  is 
ixmc^vievi  :o  lie  xeissel  to  be  exhausted.     Similar  considera- 
liv^ivj  apply  ;o  :i^  r.ow  cc  gas  throu^  a  pipe  of  variable  cross- 
s<HMion.  b;:;  :iis  cas^  b  complicated  by  the  changes  of  volume 
due  to  char^-^  o:  pir^-^ssurte. 

ML,  Uostncioas  of   tbt  Aborts— Fig.  92  represents   ^   seotion)  a 
fiaat  tubs  tiial  passes  Uf^Uy  thxoi^  a  wide  eoric  and  a  Moond  eork 
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Fio.  92. 


the  oetLter  of  which  a  pin  is  attick.  When  air  ia  blown  through 
the  lo^vrer  cork  U  oot  repeUed  but  is  attracted  (the  pin  preventa 
Bide  motion).  The  air  increases  its  speed  to  paM  thm^ 
the  smali  space  between  the  corka,  hence  ita  prearare  dk 
minishes  and  atmospheric  pressure  pushes  the  corks  to- 
gether. Various  other  pieces  of  apparatus,  such  as  the 
atomiser,  the  ball  nostle  and  the  injector^  act  on  the  same 
principle* 

The  curvature  of  the  path  of  a  rotating  baae  ball  or 
tennis  ball  is  due  to  a  difference  of  pressure  on  the  oppo- 
ate  stdea  of  the  ball.  Suppose  the  ball  had  no  translatory  motion  but 
had  a  motion  of  rotation,  while  a  current  of  air  blew  on  it  as  indicated 
in  figure  93.  The  rotating  ball  would  carry  air  around  with 
it.  At  A  the  two  air  motions  would  conspire  and  at  B  they 
would  be  in  opposition.  Hence  the  velocity  of  the  air- 
tides  would  be  greater  at  A  than  at  B  and  the  pressuje 
B  would,  therefore*  be  greater  than  that  at  A,  the  result  being 
a  force  on  the  ball  in  the  direction  BA.  The  same  result  fol-  4 
lows  when  the  ball  is  moving  through  air  otherwise  at  rest,     V  X^ 

and  the   path  ourves  toward  the  side  of  leas  pressure*    The       ^ — ^ 
motion  of  the  ball  can  also  be  explained  by  considering  that       ^^*  ^^ — 
the  impacts  between  the  ball  and  the  air  particles  are  nec^-     ^uThJl. 
sarily  more  violent  on  the  side  B  than  on  the  side  A. 


«ra 
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91,— Work  by  a 
piatoD. 


196.  Work  Done  by  a  Piston.^ When  a  piston  of  area  a  movea 
a  small  distance  d  along  a  cylinder  against  a  pressure  P  (per  tinit 
area),  it  exerts  a  force  Pa  through  a  dis- 
tance  df   and   therefore  does  work  Pad. 
Since  ad  is  the  volume,  say  JF,  of  the 
small  part  of  the  cylinder  through  which 
the  piston  has  moved,  the  work  done  is 
P.JV. 
If  the  pressure  is  not  constant,  as,  for  example,  where  a  gas  in 
a  closed  vessel  is  being  compressed,  the  whole  work  will  be  the 
sum  of  products  P.  iV,  where  P  must  be  given 
its   proper  value  for  each  successive  change  of 
volume  JV»     We  may  also  use  a  graphical  method 
as  in  5-2  and  §56.     In  the  present  case  (Fig.  95) 
I       each  abscissa  will  represent  the  volume  at  some 
H  moment  and  the  corresponding  ordinate  will  rep^ 
W  resent  the  pressure  at  that  moment.    The  area 
I   will  represent  the  whole  work, 
H      (7onver8ely«  an  expanding  fluid  does  work  equal  to  the  sum  of 

a.'    . 
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P.  AV^  where  P  \b  the  pressure  and  jy  &n  increment  of  volume. 
If  P  is  constant  and  the  whole  change  of  volume  is  V,  the  work 
done  is  PV^ 

196,  Viscosity, — A  fluid  offers  no  permanent  resistance  to  forces 
tending  to  change  its  shape;  it  yields  steadily  to  the  smallest  de- 
forming  force.  But  the  rate  of  yielding  is  different  for  different 
fluids,  that  is,  different  fluids  offer  different  iransient  resistances 
to  deformation. 


D 


Fio. 


C  d     c 
96.^€bauing  of  a 


This  transient  resistance  is  called  internal  fric- 
tion or  vucoBity,  Thus  a  very  viscous  liquid 
such  as  glycerine  or  tar  flows  much  more 
slowly  through  a  tube  or  down  an  incline 
than  water  does^  and  such  a  flow  consists  in  a 
continuous  change  of  shape  of  each  part  of  the 
liquid.  The  internal  forces  are  what  we  have 
called  stresses,  and,  since  the  strain  is  a  change  of  shape  only, 
the  stress  must  be  a  shearing  stress. 

Consider,  as  an  example,  a  stream  (Fig.  96)  flowing  down  a 
very  gentle  incline  under  the  force  of  gravity.  The  motion  is 
greater  near  the  surface  than  at  the  bottom,  A  small  cube 
A  BCD  with  sides  vertical  and  horizontal  will,  by  the  motion,  be 
changed  into  the  form  abed.  The  liquid  above  i4B  exerts  a  force 
in  the  direction  AB,  on  the  upper  face  of  the  cube,  and  the  liquid 
below  CD  exerts  a  resisting  force  on  the  face  CD  in  the  direc- 
tion CD.  These  two  forces  consti- 
tute a  shearing  stress.  A  similar  de-  ct't  '  ,  .^^—^ 
scription  applies  to  a  small  cube  of  a  ^  f 
liquid  flowing  in  any  manner  what-  i  _ 
ever.      Very  extensive  experiments  ^q^  qj, 

have  shown  that  the  ratio  of  the  skear^ 
ing  stress  to  the  rate  of  shear  is  a  constant  for  any  one  fluid,  the 
value  of  the  constant  being  different  for  different  fluids.  This 
is  the  fundamental  and  very  simple  law  of  fluid  friction. 

The  constant  ratio  of  the  shearing  stress  in  a  fluid  to  Us  rate 
of  shear  is  called  the  coeficieni  of  viscosity  of  that  fluid, 

A  concrete  case  will  make  this  definition  clearer  and  wiU  lead 
to  another  way  of  stating  the  definition.  Suppose  (Fig.  97) 
that  the  space  between  two  large  parallel  platen  is  filled  with  the 
fluid  under  consideration  and  let  one  plate  be  moving  parallel  to 
the  other  with  a  velocity  v.     Experiment  (as  stated  later)  showi 
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that  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  plates  doed  aot  slip  along  the 
(aces  of  the  plates  but  adheres  to  them.  The  moving  plate  will 
b  a  very  ahort  time  t  move  a  distance  vt,  and^  if  the  distance 
between  the  plates  be  d,  the  shear  produced  in  the  time  t  will  be 
«rf/d.  Hence  the  rate  of  shear  is  vjd.  If  the  area  of  each  plate 
be  A  and  the  force  applied  to  move  the  upper  plate  be  F,  ^ 
lAeanng  stress  will  be  FfA.     Hence,  denoting  the  coefficient  of 

I     viscosity  by  fi  we  have 

g  .._FM 


/*- 


F~fi 


vid 
Av 


If,  now,  we  suppose  A,  v  and  d  to  be  each  unity,  F  will  be  equal 
to  pu  Hence  we  have  the  following  definition  of  /i:  The  coeffi- 
cieni  of  viscosity  of  a  fluid  is  the  tangerdiol  force  on  unit  of 
area  of  either  of  two  horizontal  planes  at  the  unii  distance 
apartf  one  of  which  is  fixed  while  the  other  moves  unth  the 
unit  velacity,  the  space  between  them  being  filled  with  the  viscous 
material* 

197.  Measurement  of  Coefficients  of  Viscosity, — The  most  com- 
mon method  of  finding  ft  is  by  measuring  the  flow  of  the  fluid 
through  a  tube  of  very  small  bore  (or  so-called  capDJary  tube). 
The  motion  of  the  fluid  in  such  a  case  (provided  the  velocity  does 
not  exceed  a  certain  magnitude)  is  analogous  to  the  slipping  of 
the  tubes  of  a  small  pocket  telescope  through  one  another.  If 
we  imagine  the  fluid  divided  into  a  very  large  number  of  thin 
cylindrical  shells,  the  motion  consists  in  the  slipping  of  shell 
through  shell;  hence  the  resistance  encountered  is  internal  fric- 
tion or  viscosity.  Let  p  be  the  difference  of  pressure  per  unit  area 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  tube  (supposed  horizontal)  ^Ithe  length  of 
the  tube,  and  r  its  radius.  It  has  been  shown  theoretically  and 
experimentally  that,  when  the  fluid  is  a  liquid,  the  volume  that 
flows  out  of  the  tube  in  unit  time  is 


V  = 


PTTT* 


jPkrge  the  formula  must  be  modified  to  allow  for  the  compressi- 
bility of  the  gas.     In  the  theoretical  proof  of  the  above  formxil^ 
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it  is  assumed  that  no  slipping  of  the  fluid  along  the  surface  of  the 
tube  takes  place,  and  the  agreement  of  theory  and  experiment 
confirms  this  assumption. 

The  following  are  some  values  of  /i  in  c*g.B.  units  at  2CPC* 


Alcohol , 0.0011 

Ether 0,0020 


Water..., 0.010 

Glycerin.. 8,0 


198.  The  Explanatioii  of  Vificofiity, — Viscoiis  resistiiiice  to  fluid  motion 
resembles  fiiotioD  between  soLida  in  certain  respects,  and  in  other  re^ecta 
the  two  are  very  di^erent.  Both  are  forces  that  appear  only  as  resistances 
to  relative  motion;  they  are,  thereforei  non-conservative  forces  and  energy 
spent  in  doing  work  against  them  is  changed  into  heat.  But,  while  the 
friction  between  soUdB  i%  through  a  considerable  range  of  velocity,  inde- 
pendent of  the  velocity,  the  resistance  due  to  viscosity  is  cJtactly  prop 
tioDa)  to  velocity  through  the  widest  range  in  which  experimental 
have  been  made.  This  points  to  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  resistance  In  the  two  cases. 

There  are  many  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  particles  of  fluid  are 
in  rapid  motion  and  are  not,  like  the  particles  of  solids,  conflned  to  more 
or  less  definite  positions.  If  now  we  imagine  two  layers  of  a  fluid  tn  relative 
motion,  so  that  one  is  passing  another,  like  one  railway  train  passing  a 
second,  it  is  evident  that  particles  from  each  layer  must  be  continually 
crossing  the  boundary  into  the  other  layer.  The  particles  of  the  more 
rapidly  moving  layer  that  cross  the  boundary  carry  their  larger  momentum 
with  them  and  thus  produce  a  gradual  increase  of  the  velocity  of  the  second 
layer.  At  the  same  time  particles  of  the  latter  layer  penetrate  into  the 
former  and  by  taking  up  momentum  diminish  the  velocity  of  that  layer. 
The  result,  on  the  whole,  is  a  tendency  of  the  two  layers  to  come  to  the 
same  velocity,  and  this  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by  a  resistance  to  relative 
motion.  In  the  case  of  gases  this  explanation  may  be  regarded  as  fully 
aftebtished;  for  the  formulas  to  which  it  leads  by  mathematical  methods 
are  verified  by  experiment.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  work 
out  the  mathematicai  results  in  the  case  of  liquids,  but  there  is  no  i 
to  doubt  that  the  explanation  is  equally  applicable  to  the  latter. 


Liquids 

199.  Compressibility  of  liquids* — While  the  shear-modulus  i 
any  liquid  b  lero  the  bulk-modulus  is  usually  large,  that  is, 
pressure  on  a  liquid  must  be  greatly  increased  to  produce  much 
diminution  of  Yolume,  The  coefficient  of  compressibility  ol  a 
liquid  (jl69)  is  therefore  small.  Measurements  of  the  comprea- 
aibilities  of  liquid  are  made  by  subjecting  the  liquids  to  great 
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pressures  in  a  vessel  called  a  piezometer  and  noting  the  resulting 
diminution  of  volume. 

The  following  table  gives  the  compressibilities  of  some  liquids. 
Each  number  is  the  proportion  by  which  the  volume  of  the 
liquid  is  decreased  when  the  pressure  on  it  is  increased  by  one 
atmosphere. 

Alcobol                   ..  0.0000828 
Ether, 0,0001156 


Mercury.. 0- 0000038 

Water. 0 .  0000489 


200,  Hydrometers. — A  hydrometer  is  an  instrument  for  Ending 

the  density  of  liquids;  some  hydrometers  may  also  be  used  to 
find  the  density  of  solids.  The  action  of  most  hydrometers 
depends  on  Archimedes'  principle.  Some  hydrometers  sink  to 
different  depths  in  different  liquids  and  thus  indicate  the  densities 
of  the  liquids;  these  are  called  hydrometers  of  variable  immersion. 
Other  hydrometers  are  used  with  different  weights  added  to  the 


t3C 

_        \ 


Fto,  9B^ — ComiDOO  hydroinot«r« 


Fifl,  og. — Nichoi«oi/a  hydrom«t«r. 


weight  of  the  instrument  so  that  they  are  always  immersed  to  the 
same  depth;  these  are  called  hydrometers  of  constant  immersion. 
The  common  hydrometer  is  one  of  variable  immersion.  It  is  a 
glass  tube  with  an  enlargement  in  the  middle  and  weighted  at  the 
lower  end  with  mercury  so  that  it  will  float  in  stable  equilibrium. 
Inside  the  tube  is  a  scale  which  indicates  the  density  of  tlie 
liquid  by  the  depth  to  which  the  tube  is  immersed  (]F\g.  ^%V 


The  befit  known  bjdrometer  of  eonatant  Immersioii  (Fig,  W)  U  NiehoIaoii'B 
Hydrometer.  It  consists  of  a  boUow  cylmdrical  body  (of  metal  or  glav), 
to  one  end  of  which  a  somewhat  heavy  basket  B  is  attached,  whUe  at 
tha  other  end  there  ia  a  stem  S  which  carries  a  scale  pan  C  for  weights. 
On  the  stem  there  is  a  mark  indicating  the  depth  to  which  the  hydrometer 
is  to  be  immersed.  Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer  and  let  10 
be  the  weight  that  must  be  placed  on  the  pan  to  make  the  instrtimeQt 
sink  to  the  mark  in  water  of  density  p^  and  u/  the  weight  on  C  required 
when  the  hydrometer  is  in  a  liquid  density  p\  The  volume  of  liquid  dis- 
plaoed  in  both  cases  Is  the  same*  Henoe»  by  Archimedes'  principUi  the 
weighta  of  equal  volumes  of  the  second  Equid  and  of  water  are  TF  +  ur^  and 
W-^-w^  and  their  ratio  is  the  tatio  of  the  densities. 

This  hydrometer  may  also  be  used  to  find  the  density  of  a  small  solid. 
When  so  used  the  instrument  is  in  reality  a  balance  for  weighing  the  solid 
in  air  and  then  in  some  liquid  of  known  density.  The  body  is  first  placed 
on  C,  The  weight  required  on  C  to  sink  the  hydrometer  to  the  mark  on 
the  stem  will  be  less  than  te^  by  the  wdght  of  the  body.  This  gives  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  air.  The  body  is  then  placed  in  B  and  ita  apparent 
weight  when  immersed  is  found  in  the  same  way.  The  ratio  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  to  its  apparent  loss  of  weight  when  immersed,  which  equals 
the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  Uqiiid,  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
body  relatively  to  the  liquid. 

201.  Stability  of  Flotatioii.— A  body  floating  at  rest  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  liquid  is  io  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  its  weight 
acting  vertically  downward  through  the  center  of  gravity,  0^  and 


Fto.  100. — Bt»hls  «Qiilllbrlum  of  m  ^ 


the  resultant  upward  pressure  of  the  liquid  acting  through  the 
center  of  buoyancy,  B.  Hence  the  two  forces  are  equal  and  act 
in  opposite  directions  in  the  vertical  line  BG.  Suppose  the  body 
to  rotate  slightly  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  repre- 
sented in  the  figure.  The  form  of  the  volume  of  water  displaced 
13  now  different  (unless  the  body  be  spherical  or  cylindrical),  and 
the  center  of  buoyancy  is  at  eoine  point  B'  not  in  the  vertical  line 


1 


A 
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througli  G-  Hence  the  forces  now  acting  on  the  body  confititute 
ft  couple^  and,  if  the  couple  tends  to  right  the  body^  the  equilib- 
riam  is  stable ;  if  not,  it  is  unstable. 

The  Amplest  case  to  ooosider  is  when  the  body  b  aymroetrical,  or  very 
Muiy  ao,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  plane  through  B  and  G  perpendicuUr 
to  the  aids  of  rotation;  for  in  this  case  ^  is  in  this  plane.  Let  a  vertical 
throu^  fi'  cut  BO  in  Af*  For  small  rotations  the  poedtlon  of  M  on  BO 
»  Tcsy  nearly  independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  rotation.  M  is  called 
the  iPMtoosnlcr  of  the  body.  The  position  of  M  can  usually  be  calculated 
by  mathematical  methods.  If  Jf  is  above  G  it  is  evident  that  the  couple 
tends  to  right  the  body  and  the  equilibnum  is  stable;  if  M  is  below  0  the 
couple  tends  to  displace  the  body  further  and  the  equilibrium  is  unstable. 
Hence  the  danger  of  taking  the  whole  cargo  out  of  a  veseel  without  putting 
va  ballast  and  the  risk  of  upsetting  when  several  people  stand  up  at  once 
in  a  small  boat.  A  ship  has  one  metacenter  for  rolling  and  another  for 
pitching.  In  general  the  vessel  is  not  quite  of  the  symmetrical  form 
assumed  above  and  the  problem  of  stability  is  more  complicated.  (Article 
"Shipbuilding,"  Ency.  Britt.,  11th  ed,) 

202.  Energy  of  a  Moving  Stream. — ^When  liquid  flows  steadily  through 
a  pipe  of  varying  cross^^ection,  the  total  energy  in  the  space  between  any 
two  sections  A  and  B  remains  constant.  When  a  volume  V 
flows  m  through  A,  an  equal  volume  fiows  out  through  B, 
Let  the  pressure  at  A  and  B  respectively  be  p|  and  p,, 
and  the  velocities  v,  and  v,  respectively.  Let  p  be  the 
density  of  the  liquid.  When  the  volume  V  flows  in  through 
A  it  carries  kinetic  energy  iVpVi*  into  the  space  between 
A  and  B  and  in  the  same  time  the  volume  V  flows  out 
through  B  carrying  energy  i  Vpv^*.  There  is  thus  a  gain 
of  kinetic  energy  iVpiv^^-v^*). 

Now  the  Uquid  above  A  acts  like  a  piston  in  forc- 
ing hqmd  into  the  space  between  A  and  B,  and  it  thus  does  work 
pgV  which  goes  to  increase  the  energy  between  A  and  Bi  and  in  the 
same  time  the  liquid  between  A  and  B  does  work  p|F  in  forcing  liquid 
out  through  B.  From  this  cause  there  is  an  increase  of  energy  PiF  — p|V 
between  A  and  B,  If  between  A  and  B  there  is  a  fall  of  level  from  h^  to 
kff  the  liquid  which  flows  in  at  A  will  have  a  greater  amount  of  potential 
eneigy  than  that  which  flows  out  at  B,  and  there  will,  therefore^  be  an 
inereaae  of  potential  energy  of  Vpg  (h^^h^)  between  A  and  B.  But  the 
total  enei^  between  A  and  B  remains  constant.     Hence 

B  Pi+i?P^i  +  lp'i*-Pi+l?P^»  +  4pV-*  constant 

B       This  is  Bernoulli's  theorem.     It  is  of  ^reat  importance  in  \iydTfi^>i!i^^. 


Flo.  101. 
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203.  Outflow  from  an  Orifice — ^Torricelli's  Theorem. — When  an 
orifice  is  opened  in  a  side  of  a  vessel  contaiaing  liquid  at  greater 
than  atmospheric  pressure,  the  liquid  is  forced  outward.  The 
simplest  way  of  finding  the  velocity  of  the  escaping  liquid  is  bj 
an  application  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

A  small  mass  m  of  liquid  escaping  with  velocity  v  has  imv^ 
units  of  kinetic  energy.  If  no  liquid  has  been  added  to  the  vessel 
during  the  escape  of  the  mass  m^  the  potential 
energy  of  the  liquid  in  the  v^sel  must  have  dimin* 
ished  by  an  amount  equal  to  ^mvK  The  mass  m 
was  really  removed  from  the  part  of  the  liquid 
near  the  orifice,  but  the  change  of  the  state  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  is  the  same  as  if  the  mass  m  had 
been  removed  from  the  surface;  and  the  change  of 
total  potential  energy  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  and 
of  the  escaping  liquid  is  the  same  as  if  a  mass  m 
had  been  lowered  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  the  orifice. 
Hence,  denoting  the  depth  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface  by 
h,  the  loss  of  potential  energy  is  mgk  and,  therefore, 


Mi 
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and 


^mv^—mgh 
v^\/2gh 


Thus  the  velocity  of  escape  is  the  same  as  if  the  escaping  liguid 
had  fallen  freely  through  the  distance  of  the  orifice  below  the 
surface.  This  is  known  as  Torricelli's  Theorem.  It  was  first 
stated  by  a  pupil  of  Galileo  named  Torricelli,  who  also  discovered 
the  principle  of  the  barometer, 

Torricclli's  Theorem  may  also  be  deduced  from  Bernoulli's  theorem,  but 
we  shall  leave  the  deduction  &8  &n  exercise  for  the  reader. 

The  above  theorem  relates  only  to  the  velocity  of  the  par- 
ticles as  they  leave  the  orifice.  It  does  not  enable  us  at  once 
to  calculate  the  volume  that  escapes  in  a  given  time;  for  the 
eross^ection  of  the  jet  contracts  for  a  short  distance  after 
leaving  the  vessel »  and  at  a  certain  point  reaches  a  minimum 
called  the  vena  c^nirada  (or  contracted  vein)  beyond  which  it 
expands.  If  the  area  a  of  the  cross-section  of  the  vena  con- 
trada  is  founds  the  volume  per  second  that  escapes  is  av.  The  ratio  of  a 
to  the  area  of  the  orifice  depends  on  the  velocity  of  escape  and  can  be 
Qged  by  inserting  a  tube  (or  ajutage)  through  the  oiifice. 
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201.  Pressure  Exerted  by  a  Stream, — When  a  stream  of  liquid 

meets  an  obstacle  and  is  arrested,  it  gives  up  its  momentum  to 

the  obstacle^  that  is,  it  exerts  a  force  on  the  obstacle. 

The  pressure  thus  produced  can  be  calculated  from 

^ihe  velocity  of  the  water  and  the  amount  of  water 

^nat  impinges  per  second  on  this  obstacle.     On  this 

Kb  founded  a  method  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  a 

^stream  (Pitot's  tube).     A  tube  bent  at  right  angles 

is  placed  in  the  stream  so  that  one  arm  points  hori- 
zontally up  stream  and  the  other  vertically  upward. 
If  the  water  were  at  rest,  the  liquid  would  rise  in 
the  vertical  arm  to  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  the  pressure  of  the  stream  raises  it  higher 
and  from  this  additional  height  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  can  be  deduced. 


i  ritoi  tuhfl  for 
[Indicia  %«)oe^ 
r  of  strfoni. 


In  Htot*B  tube  the  case  of  |203  is  reversed*  Lei  the  rise  of 
level  be  h.  Suppose  the  liquid  to  be  continually  removed  at 
the  level  A.  In  any  time  the  total  decrease  of  kinetic  energy 
•will  be  imc*  and  the  total  increase  of  potential  mgh* 
Henoe  9*^2gh  (approx,)  but  a  correction  factor  (sHghtly 
greater  than  unity)  is  necessary  because  the  tube  disturbs 
the  umform  flow  ol  the  stream. 


flnsaa^^ 


When  a  jet  impinges  on  an  obstacle  and  flows  oflf 
laterally^  the  pressure  exerted  is  that  due  to  the        Fia  loo 
loss  of  the  momentum  of  the  liquid.     If  this  ob- 

stacle  is  curved  so  that  the  motion  of  the  liquid  is 

r  I^  reversed,  the  water  is  given  an  equal  momentum  in 
[|  ji  the  opposite  direction  and  the  force  exerted  on  the 
I  '     obstacle  is  doubled.    This  principle  is  taken  advantage 

I  of  in  the  construction  of  water-wheels. 

When  a  stream  strikes  an  obstacle  obliquely,  it  is 
partly  arrested  and  then  flows  down  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  obstacle*     Thus  the  side  of  the  obstacle 
farther  up  stream  receives  more  momentum  than  the 
lower  side  and  so  tends  to  turn  more  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  stream.     A  floating  log  free  only  to 
swing   about    its    middle    point   sets  itself  across  the  stream. 
A  leaf  falling  from  a  tree  tends  to  take  a  horizontal  position. 
The  effect  is  readily  illustrated  hy  sweeping  through  l\ie  a\i  & 


Flo  107. — 
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Fio.  lOS.— Principle  of 
hydtftnlie  run. 


square  disk  of  cardboard  which  is  connected  by  short  threada 
to  a  wire  frame  (Fig.  107)  • 

206.  The  Hydraulic  Ram. — Water  flowing  under  the  action  of 
gravitj^  tends  to  the  condition  in  which  it  would  be  in  equilibrium, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  all  parts  of  the  free  surface  would  be  at 
the  same  level.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that 
"water  seeks  its  own  level."  Usually  it  is  only  by  the  means  of 
work  done  by  some  force  other  than  gravity  that  water  can  be 
raised  to  a  higher  level.  In  the  hydraulic  ram  a  small  fraction  of 
the  water  in  a  stream  is  raised  to  a  high 
level  by  a  self-acting  mechanism  which 
does  not  need  any  external  power. 

When  a  stream  of  water  in  a  pipe  is 
suddenly  stopped,  for  example  when  & 
faucet  is  turned  off,  the  momentum  of 
the  water,  which  may  be  very  large,  is 
stopped  in  a  very  short  time  and  there- 
fore the  force  exerted  by  the  water  on 
the  pipes  may  be  very  much  larger  than  that  which  the  water 
exerts  after  it  has  come  to  rest*  In  the  hydraulic  ram  this 
momentary  intense  pressure  is  used  to  drive  water  into  an  air- 
chamber  such  as  is  used  in  a  force-pump. 

Momentary  interruptions  of  the  current  are  caused  by  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  a  valve  which  works  automatically  in  a  vertical 
direction.  The  weight  of  the  valve  is  such  that,  when  it  is  closed 
and  the  water  is  at  rest,  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  valve  is  not  suflicient  to  keep  it  closed;  hence  it 
opens  and  allows  the  stream  to  start.  The  stream  when  in  mo- 
tion carries  the  valve  with  it,  again  closing  it  and  arresting  the 
motion. 

Some  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  head  of  water  is  transformed 
into  kinetic  energy  of  the  flowing  stream,  and  this  is  partly 
changed  into  potential  energy  of  the  compressed  air,  which  again 
is  changed  into  potential  energy  of  the  water  at  the  top  of  the 
delivery  tube.  Only  a  smaJl  part  of  the  water  is  finally  raised  to 
a  higher  level  than  its  original  one,'  and  its  gain  of  potential 
energy  is  compensated  by  the  loss  of  potential  energy  of  the 
remainder. 
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Molectilar  Properties  of  Liquids 

206.  Molecular  Forces. — Between  the  particles  of  a  solid  or  of 
&  liquid  there  are  attractions  that  keep  the  body  together,  unless 
these  forces  are  overcome  by  external  forces.  To  show  directly 
the  existence  of  these  forces  between  the  particles  of  a  liquid  is 
very  difficult,  since  a  liquid  so  readily  changes  its  shape.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  possible  to  fill  a  glass  tube  with  water  at  a 
high  temperature  and  then  seal  the  tube;  the  water,  on  cooling, 
continued  to  fill  the  tube,  without  contracting,  until  it  exerted  a 
tensile  force  of  over  seventy  pounds  per  square  inch  upon  the 
walls  of  the  tube.  The  water  would,  in  such  an  experiment, 
stand  a  much  higher  stress,  if  it  were  possible  to  free  it  perfectly 
from  absorbed  gases.  It  is  this  attraction  between  the  particles 
of  a  liquid  that  has  to  be  overcome  when  a  liquid  is  evaporated; 
and,  from  the  heat  required  for  evaporation,  it  can  be  calculated 
that  the  attractions  between  the  particles  are  very  powerful  and 
produce  a  very  great  internal  pressure  across  any  imaginary 
plane  in  the  liquid. 

From  the  above  it  might  be  thought  that  a  body  immersed  in 
a  liquid  would  feel  the  effect  of  this  great  internal  pressure. 
That  such  is  not  the  case  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  molecular 
forces  of  attraction  are  sensible  only  when  the  distances  between 
the  particles  are  exceedingly  small.  (§160)  Now  the  thinnest 
solid  that  it  is  possible  to  insert  in  a  liquid  separates  the  particles 
0O  far  that  the  attractions  between  them  are  negligible,  and 
thus  the  pressure  on  an  immersed  solid  is  merely  that  due  to  the 
causes,  gravitation  and  pressure  on  the  boundary,  considered 
earlier. 

The  distance  to  which  the  force  of  attraction  is  sensible  la 
called  the  range  of  molecvlar  forces.  Any  particle  of  a  liquid  is 
attracted  by  all  particles  that  lie  within  this  range  and  these  are 
contained  within  a  sphere.  This  sphere,  whose  radius  is  the 
range  of  molecular  forces,  may  be  called  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
a  particle. 

207.  Surface  Tension,— The  molecular  forces  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  produce  certain  remarkable  effects  at  the  surface 
of  a  liquid.  The  surface  of  a  liquid  tends  to  contract  to  the  smaUe^i 
area  admissible.     Thus  a  drop  of  water  faUing  through  t\ie  «ai 
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^^nrale  us  to  describe  their  condition  more  preciselj^  and  to  show 
P  how  the  state  of  tension  along  the  surface  is  produced. 

If  a  line  be  imagined  drawn  along  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  the 

put  of  the  surface  on  one  side  of  the  line  pulls  on  the     

put  on  the  other  side,  and  if  the  length  of  the  line  be     r^^^^i 
snppooed  one  cm.  the  pull  in  dynes  is  taken  as  the 
migmtude  of  the  surface  tension,  T,  of  the  liquid.     ^    - 
TU  measure  of  surface  tension  is  the  force  of  contrac- 
li»n  across  a  line  of  unit  length  in  the  surface. 

S09l  Methods  of  Measuring  Surface  Tension. — Sur- 
fim  tension  manifests  itself  in  many  ways  and,  as 
ilmost  any  of  its  effects  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
method  of  measuring  it,  the  methods  that  have  been  employed 
STt  ntunerous.  When  the  liquid  can  be  formed  into  a  thin  sheet, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  soap  solution,  a  direct  method  of  measuring  it 
may  be  used;  a  film  may  be  formed  on  a  wire  frame 

if    "    1       of  which  one  side  is  movable;  if  the  force  required  to 
hold  this  side  at  rest  against  the  surface  tension  is  F^ 
*-^^ — k       and  the  length  of  the  movable  side  is  Z,  the  tension  in 
each  surface  of  the  film  is  F/2^ 

To  draw  a  horizontal  wire  up  through  the  surface  of 
a  liquid  the  tension  of  the  surface  must  be  overcome, 
and  from  the  force  required  the  surface  tension  may 
be  calculated. 

The  moyement  of  minute  waves  or  ripples  on  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  is  due  chiefly  to  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid,  and  from 
the  wave-lengths  of  the  ripples  and  their  veloci- 
ties we  can  find  the  magnitude  of  the  surface 
lenaioii. 

The  rise  of  liquid  in  a  capillary  tube  depends, 
as  we  shaU  see  later,  on  the  surface  tension  of  the 
liquid^  and  ilii:^  jifTnrds  another  method  of  measure- 
meni* 

3tlO«  Contact  of  Liquid  and  Solid. — The  general 
ttm  surface  of  a  liquid  is  horizontal;  but,  where 
the  liquid  is  in  contact  with  a  solid,  the  surface  is  usually  curved, 
tha  direction  and  amount  of  the  curvature  being  d liferent  for 
(iiffefenl  liquids  and  different  solids.      Water  in  contact  with 
|l    •  vertieat  surface  of  glass  is  curved  upward,  and  mercury  in 
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the  same  circumstances  is  curved  downward.     These, 
reason  stated  later,  are  called  capillary  phenomena. 

The  contact  angle  of  the  wedge-shaped  part  of  the  liquid 
between  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  and  the  surface  of  the  solid 
18  called  the  angle  of  capillariXy,  The  size  of  the  angle  in  any 
case  depends  on  the  purity  of  the  liquid  and  the  cleanness 
of  the  solid  surface.  Thus  for  very  pure  water  in 
contact  with  clean  glass  the  angle  is  0°;  but  with 
slight  contamination,  even  such  as  is  caused  by 
exposure  to  air,  the  angle  may  become  as  large  as 
25*^  or  more.  For  perfectly  pure  mercury  and  glass 
the  angle  is  about  148**,  but  slight  contamination 
reduces  it  to  140°  or  less;  for  turpentine  it  is  17**, 
for  petroleum  26**  and  so  on, 
211.  Level  of  Liquids  in  Capillary  Tubes. — \Mien  a  glass  tube 
of  very  fine  bore  (or  so-called  capillary  tube),  open  at  both  ends, 
is  placed  vertically  with  its  lower  end  in  a  vessel  of  liquid,  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  usually  higher  or  lower  than  the 
general  level  of  the  surface  in  the  vessel.  When  the  liquid  is 
water  or  alcohol  the  surface  is  elevated  in  the  tube;  when  the 
liquid  is  mercury  the  surface  is  depressed.  For  a  given  liquid  the 
amount  of  elevation  or  depression  is  greater  the  smaller  the  bore 
of  the  tube,  being,  in  fact,  inversely  as  the 
diameter  of  the  bore.  For  tubes  of  other 
materials  than  glass  similar  effects,  de- 
pending in  amount  on  the  material  of  the 
tube,  are  observed. 

There  are  similar  elevations  and  depres- 
sions between  two  glass  plates  standing 
close  together  in  a  liquid.  These  eleva- 
tions and  depressions  and  the  curvature 
of  a  liquid  surface  in  contact  with  a  solid 
are  usually  grouped  under  the  general  title  of  CapUlarUy. 

Assuming  the  existence  of  the  invariable  angle  of  capillarity 
at  which  a  liquid  meets  a  solid,  we  can  give  a  simple  explanation 
of  capillary  elevations  and  depressions. 
Consider  the  case  when  the  liquid  is  elevated.     The  liquid 

the  tube  meets  the  tube  in  a  circle  of  radius  r  equal  to  the  rL^ 

of  the  bore,  and  at  every  point  of  the  circle  the  angle  of  contact 
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n  the  angle  of  capillarity  a.  Thus  the  surface  tension  of  the 
Ikfttid  pulls  on  the  tube  in  the  direction  PQ  inclined  at  a  to  the 
ItdgUi  of  the  tube;  and  the  tube  therefore  reacts 
vilh  an  equal  pull  in  the  direction  QP,  The 
aisount  of  the  pull  per  unit  length  of  the  cir- 
eomferenee  of  the  circle  of  contact  is  T^  and  the 
eomponent  of  this,  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
tube,  is  Tcoaa.  For  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  circle  of  contact  the  sum  of  these  com- 
pODentfl  ia  27nrT  cos  a.  This  is  an  upward  force 
OQ  the  liquid  in  the  tube,  and  it  draws  the  liquid 
upward  until  the  weight  of  the  liquid  elevated 
abore  the  ordinary  surface  equals  the  support- 
ing force.  If  the  mean  elevation  is  A,  the 
▼diime  of  the  supported  column  is  Trr'A  and  its  weight  nr^hpg  in 
dynes.     Hence 

itr%pg^27crT  cos  a 
2T  cos  a 


Fio.  lie. 
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Thus  the  elevation  is  directly  as  the  surface  tension  and  inversely 
ia  the  radius  of  the  tube.  By  measuring  the  elevation  and  the 
radluB  and  finding  a  by  some  other  method,  the  value  of  T  for  any 
Uqoid  may  be  obtained. 

US-  Blt^atioa  between  PUtes. — The  above  method  of  proof  may  also 
bm  dtaodad  to  the  case  of  a  liquid  betweea  parallel  plaiea  (Fig.  116).  Ib 
Ikb  CAse  the  surface  of  the  Liquid  meeta  the  Burfaces  of  the  platea  in  straight 
Wum»  Xtfii  the  dlatanoe  between  the  plates  be  d.  Conaider  the  equilibrium 
U  Qim  fiquid  eontained  between  the  plates  and  two  vertical  planea  perpen- 
Anltf  W  the  pUtes  and  at  unit  distance  apart.  The  pull  of  the  surface 
larfoa  si  the  top  ia  27  cos  a  and  the  weight  of  the  liquid  supported  Is 

^^^'    He&ee 

^^B  2T  COB  g 

^^Vni  tiM  delation  is  the  same  for  two  parallel  plates  as  for  a  tube,  if  the 

IditeaM  between  the  plates  equals  the  radius  of  the  tube. 
218.  Preasure  Caused  by  a  Cuired  Surface  under  Tension.^ — 
Seqoq  Ihe  liquid  in  a  capillary  tube  b  elevated  above  or  depressed 
blloir  the  ordinajry  level,  the  pressure  beneath  the  curved  surface 
flail  be  less  or  greater  than  the  pressure  at  the  general  surface. 
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axrfies  if  tu  ^nioni  5x  «aff  ;s»  is  :as«si]hly  hi^tket  or  lower  than  the 
p»in  ■^  "jsvsi  if  ia»  anr^Tg  ar  istm  TosseL  When  the  liquid  ia 
wxsar  7  jLCuoia^  zh&  sxrfice  is  euerased  in  the  tube;  when  the 
jirxni  2  TTwro^y  Vtit  sozfice  s  aetiteaeeJ,  For  a  given  liquid  the 
aaxircLxi  if  garrmTt  it  Ssctshdgc.  b  greater  the  smaller  the  bore 
jf  Ui»  TiiriBL  »a;£r  ^  ^*^^  iriCLaeiy  as  the 
i^&zLBf^^  if  ^ie  rcre.    Fic  r^^^s  oc  other 
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uci:^  ari  ie-rressS:c2S  a&i  the  curratuie 
o:  a  liquii  r^a^  in  ccmtact  with  a  solid 
are  utjsIIt  grc -ped  ;;L:iier  the  gen»al  title  of  CapUlarUy. 

Asr^imin^  the  existence  of  the  inTariaUe  angle  of  capOlarity 
at  which  a  liquid  racets  a  solid,  we  can  give  a  simple  explanation 
of  capillaTT  ^evations  and  depressions. 

Consider  the  case  when  the  liquid  is  elevated.  The  liquid  in 
the  tube  meet^  the  tube  in  a  circle  of  radius  r  equal  to  the  radiua 
of  the  bore,  and  at  every  point  of  the  circle  the  angle  of  contaet 
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pUtes  ftp&rt  by  a  force  oormal  to  their  surfaces.  The  liquid  tends  to  spread 
QY«r  both  plates  and  becomes  concave  outwards,  so  that  the  pressure  withio 
tl  ii  htm  than  the  atmospheric  pressure  which  acts  on  the  outside  of  the 
Dl^tes,  and  this  produces  an  apparent  attraction  between  the  plates. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  blow  out  a  glass  tube  containing  numerous 
4cila6bed  drops  a  surprising  resistance  is  experienced.  Each  drop  becomes 
eoiiCAV«  on  the  aide  of  high  pressure  and  the  total  resistance  is  the  sum 
of  lilt  piresaures  exerted  by  these  concave  surfaces. 

SmaU  bodies,  such  as  straws  and  sticksi  floating  on  the  surface  of  a 
Squid  uaually  attract  and  gather  into  groups.  Let  us  represent  two  such 
bodies  by  small  vertical  plates.  If  the  liquid  wets  both  it  rises  between 
tbem,  and  the  pressure  in  the  elevated  portion  ts  le^  than  the  atmospheric 
pfMfure  on  the  outer  side  of  the  plat^es.  Hence  the  plates  are  pushed 
together*  If  the  liquid  does  not  wet  either  plate  it  is  depressed  between 
them,*  the  pressure  above  the  depressed  part  is  atmospheric^  while  the 
prijiuni  in  the  liquid  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  plates  is  greater  than  atmos- 
phetie  and  the  plates  are  pushed  together.     If  the  liquid  wets  one  plate 
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boi  ikot  tbe  other  there  is  a  part  of  each  plate  on  which  the  pressure  on 
Iba  in^de  is  greater  than  that  on  the  outside;  hence  an  apparent  repulsion 
fHolta.  (Balbofparaffine  wax  some  of  which  are  lamp-blacked,  floating 
fia  vater^  wiU  illustrate  all  three  cases.) 

Any  diasolved  substance  or  impurity  changes  the  surface  tension  c^ 
valar*  This  explains  the  irregular  motions  of  small  particles  of  camphor 
t  on  clean  water.  At  some  points  the  camphor  dissolves  more  rapidly 
t  at  other  points,  and  near  the  former  the  surface  tension  of  the  water 
b  fPialcaaed  »o  that  the  pull  on  the  opposite  side»  where  the  tension  is 
greater,  prevails  and  causes  irregular  motion. 

216.  Diffudon  of  Liqtiids, — The  gradual  mixture  of  two  liquids 
which  come  into  contact  is  called  diffusion.  It  takes  place  on  a 
large  scale  where  fresh  water  from  a  river  flows  out  into  the 
ocean.  It  may  be  illustrated  on  a  small  scale  by  pouring  a  solu- 
tion of  a  colored  salt  into  a  tall  vessel  and  then  cautiously  cover- 
img  the  colored  solution  with  a  layer  of  water.  The  particles  of 
each  liquid  are  in  motion  and  begin  to  make  their  way  across  the 
iQlerface  and,  after  a  long  time,  the  whole  vessel  is  filled  with  a 
mbrittre  of  the  same  constitution  throughout.     Stirring  has  the 
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z  Z'zz.zszz  •::  zhe  liquids  and  so  pro- 
'z.'^E  f^:s-.'z.  Z  :-  r«:zLc  rJzs'.xz.ies  n:i  as  oQ  and  water  will 
z.'    ±f^:^  urc    TZjd  iZ-:--z^=r    :r         't"  prcbably  because  of 

1^  L=  i=u-2  -:z:=  --5":  Ljf -..^^r  _ :  liii  hv  ^  and  B,  and  let  us 
-»ir-  s^  "z^  "  -  '■■'"  -r  :»:Tir  j=s  :i.r  1:— er  h.^*  of  a  tall  jar  and 
5  z^  "-T-T-r  1.1^.  7^:*  ::z.:*t-tri-.:-  ::  either  of  the  liquids  at 
iir-  -.i^i  •  ::=  iii=  T^r  iz-t  -:l-zir  i:  -.hi.:  loin:  'i.e.,  its  den- 
31—  -:  :ir  T  ^r  I  -.:=  'r^^^  _:_i  z-r  izLirhiei  absent  without 
x^  13^  --^^  hiTir-iei  Ih-z  _:--i  .1  iizuses  vertically  up- 
'Tji^  ^L-ii  i  r  m  7.^»:^  :i  .Z-zn  :■:- :'rr:ra:::n  to  places  of  low 
•.-^-^£1:^3.7:.::-  7ir  ;^l:  '-^z  r  :.-jt---;:i:-.  h:  any  direction  is 
Cr  tl;c  .r  -n— :  m*  ::z:-^-.n-L:z  filli  :f  in  that  direction;  if 
-iir  TUe  1  li^  T-^r  :z-.z  ::  i^riz.:^  :*  -jiitT.  the  gradient  of  con- 
•^sr.TT!.:: .  -  .f  :z- —  The  r-t-rril  11—  ::  iLf'ision  is  that  rte 
'^s-'  -  .:/•*■.'•  ;  ^  *a:i  r- .i  -»  r-:r':-T::-..iJ  ::•  *A^  gradient  of 
•-*^--".-'.::.^  •:  ":iar  it-L  7-f  :>j=.:'.<r:  :/ iij^u^fon,  or  the 
.  ,=.^.— .  -  ^^  ;  --^^  ^  -^^  -;_j^5  ^  zrins  that  crosses  unit  area 
-  a  111*  T-:-^  "Ur  zr^Ki^-i'  ::  !:z.:':=.:r^:::i.  is  unity.  This  con- 
T^:-.^.  i-:  :r  :i: :  ^:-  ris^r^itirni  ::  the  iensity  at  various 
-.  .:■  >  «   .:^  -r  :.--:■.  ~   n  ::  :_f -§::=.   niiie  by  means  of  beads 

...f;^-::  ;rtr=.~f^  t::i:-zz  —  ".-f  hiiii.  sni  in  various  other 
▼:^  -s      7:r      -1    T-n^  '-a.r.e  ::z.:.i,-,'  the  rr-rinrients  of  diffusion 

-^^ .  .r  --.  -s-^t  rf«^  n*:  "Ti-fr  i:  :hr  temrerature  (Centigrade) 


74  at  5' 
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-^"^  .  •.    >v.    ^^'.  ••'!-  :«:  =«^it  'hj.:  hriiif  vary  widely  in  dif- 

•..>4     .:.'N     >.>>\2J  'e*  :;  1.SZ  Lf^iyizj  ST*  Called  crystalloids 
^-^     ^."?*  ^    I.:.:?.-:"  ir«   .-illfi  ::Z:ids,     The  former 

^*  v.-    •-    .  ■>  *  -v.ri*  ij.vLS.  <;Lts  ini  f -bstances  generally  that 
•^I'-'s   •   ^>->    ^  -  —  •='  "-"^  zxiri'i    vh-f  the  latter  includes  gums, 
^x^  v-i-.-.^  --:>-^  ^   *"  -  ^■-'^    '•^'^  — izic  b^inz  derived  from  the 
>^^  .;-  ^'  .X        Jr*  v: i^:t is  iz^sscu-re-i  in  water  produce  many 
,,jj^  ^  Ji  ::^  7r:c«rL«.  ^:il::is  in  water  form  jellies, 
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ucb  seem  to  consiat  of  a  semi-solid  framework  holding  the  liquid 
in  its  meshes.  Colloids  have  large  and  complex  molecules  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  to  this  fact  and  to  the  consequent  slower  motions  of 
the  molecules  that  their  small  diffusivities  are  due.  They  are 
eomparatively  tasteless,  as  they  do  not  diffuse  and  reach  the 
nerve  terminals.  Their  low  rates  of  diffusion  also  render  them 
tndigestible.  Through  a  layer  of  a  colloidal  jelly  crystalloids 
will  diffuse  almost  us  rapidly  as  through  water,  but  colloids  not 
ftiaU. 

216.  Diffusion  through  Membranes.  Qsmosis*^ — Through  cer- 
tain membranes  which  have  no  visible  pores,  many  liquids  will 
diffuse  readily.  Thus  through  a  partition  of  rubber  between 
water  and  alcohol  the  alcohol  will  pass  rapidly,  while  the  passage 
of  the  water  is  barred.  If  animal  membranes  are  wet  by  water, 
tl  readily  passes  through.  A  method  of  separating  crystalloids 
and  colloids,  called  dialysis ^  depends  on  the  different  rates  at 
which  these  substances  pass  through  such  a  membrane  as  parch- 
ment paper.  The  diffusion  of  substances  through  such  septa  is 
called  osmosis. 

Some  membranes  allow  one  constituent  of  a  mixed  liquid  or 
solution  to  pass,  while  barring  the  other  constituent;  such  mem- 
branes are  called  semi-permeable.  One  such  is  ferrocyanide  of 
copper,  formed  in  the  pores  of  a  porous  partition  by  the  reaction 
between  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  on  one  side  and 
eopper  sulphate  on  the  other.  When  such  a  mem- 
brane separates  water  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  any 
one  of  various  salts,  the  salt  does  not  pass,  but  the 
water  passes  in  both  directions,  though  more  rapidly 
toward  the  solution  than  in  the  opposite  direction. 
If  the  solution  be  in  a  tube  the  lower  end  of  which, 
dosed  by  a  plug  of  the  membrane,  is  dipped  in  water, 
tbe  level  in  the  tube  will  rise  until  (provided  the  mem- 
brane does  not  break)  the  column  is  of  such  a  height 
that  its  pressure  prevents  further  flow.  This  pressure 
m  caUed  the  osmotic  presssure  of  the  solution.  Its  mag- 
nitude, for  very  weak  solutions,  is  proportional  to  the  concentra- 
tion, that  is,  to  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  dissolved  salt  per 
Qnil  volume*  For  a  large  number  of  salts  the  pressure  is  the  same 
for  solutions  that  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules  of  the 
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isw"  n  I2.C  T'*ci3De.    For  Tmrious  other  salts  the  osmotic  pressure 

.*r  i  ;:-'«a  t  LaiJSsr  ct  aofecules  per  unit  volume  is  two  (or  some 

«  ^At;  1  i.n;S»r  ciT  i£3Xis  smter  than  for  the  first  group;  this  is 

Toi^'^r-  i'l^  7^*  ue  acMeuIes  being  resolved  into  atoms  in  the 

:!^^**^_cii.  --ie  irvroK  srsis^  independently.     But  the  full  explana- 

-cit  ,^  .-^Tn.-su?  i23i  ^caooic  pressure  is  a  matter  of  much  dispute. 

,^T!v'  ^■ir.ii.-iii^itf  rifcTS  3taT  l«  noted,  namely,  that  the  osmotic 

■,Tvs5!<.:-?   ^r  s  p  roa  z^iTSgf  of  molecules  (or  of  dissociated  atoms) 

J!   tj  i^  ^v^/os  5cti:ica  i  equ&t  to  the  pressure  that  these  mol- 

A  ,*:v>    -r  Ai.iin?   v^cji  produce  if  freely  flying  as  gaseous  par- 

A-ot    :t  :.K'  5CJic^  xvt:^^  by  the  solution.     It  is  also  note- 

tvr-  .1-  ;j.*:  :i<*  ^'^saioci:  rwsKire  increases  in  the  same  way  and 

*:   :.!<»  <»:rr^  :^r;»  'ri:i  rise  o£  temperature  as  the  pressure  of  a 

,V!iv*5<:?  v!.i;  r?  li  i-rwc^Jia^  part  in  many  processes  that  take 
:,»::iv.v  n    Ik*  x\£i««  ,*r  ■fcT'Ttp'tlff  and  plants. 

rXOPERTIES  OF  GASES 

JIT.    V  jLHc^  :^,i^  dLrvdtiy  Sf^n  defined  as  a  fluid  which  has  no 

,:.* '  '    >:  **vi-:*v  ,\  .:;<  ,^^31  independent  of  the  containing  vessel, 

>  . :  .»\\\t!*,*:<  A*  is  :>:  c'Cr.'tJLjy  any  vessri  in  which  it  is  contained. 

Juxo^i  Vi.-  :.>v,*  siivre  yr-.^cvrtiies?  as  liquids  in  all  respects  which 

.'>v  r ,:  /.:  , >.c  .\i,':  '.iii:  :ie  <hear  modulus  of  a  fluid  is  zero.    The 

V  v>5i.  V  a:  a  yo.  .:  >•  i  pis  L?  :he  same  in  all  directions  (}184). 

V  ^.*  .  \^  .v  , :'  ,i  ^.k?  ,*:»  i  5ur:ioe  is  normal  to  the  surface  ($183). 
:'vv>c>  .  V  .lyy!  ,•:  :.^  ji::y  yar^  of  the  boundary  is  equally  trans- 
:^'.;..v,  •  -ii  :  ,1  .\v:!o:t5  .Fatscal's  Principle  §189).  A  body  im- 
•v.j:'<-..:  .-.  .^  ^i^  i^  >,:.\vevi  up  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of 
:he  ^ic>  .:,5v..i,*ci  ,Arvh:y-tede:?'  Principle  jl^l)-  The  pressure 
ill  A  ci:>  ;:.;.\j.^t^  v;:>.  ::s  iepch  at  a  rate  expressed  by  gph,  as  in 
::ie  o.i^e  o:  *'.;  :•  i<  JIn3\  Gases  also  show  the  property  of 
in:or:iAl  :rij:!.vi  or  visoosicy,  and  the  definition  of  the  coefficient 
of  vLSv:o;>::y  o:  a  gas  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  liquid.  Some  of 
these  proper:ies  Are  o:  special  importance  in  the  case  of  a  gas 
and  call  for  separate  treatment. 

218.  Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere. — A  very  important  example 
of  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  earth's 
atmosphere.     The  atmosphere,  consisting  chiefly  of  oxygen  and 


I 


tdtTOgen,  is  held  to  the  earth  by  the  gravitational  attraction 
between  it  and  the  earth.  The  total  pressure  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  the  total  attraction  between  the  earth  and  the 
atmosphere  J  that  is,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  The  pressure 
on  any  horizontal  area  of  the  earth's  surface  is  the  weight  of  all 
the  adr  vertically  above  that  area.  At  the  top  of  a  mountain  the 
pressure  is  less  thiui  at  sea  level  ^  since  less  of  the  atmcNspbere  is 
Above* 

Galileo  discovered  that  air  had  weight  by  weighing  a  glass 
globe  containing  air  and  then  re-weighing  it  when  he  had  forced 
more  air  into  it.  His  friend  and  pupU  Torricelli 
found  (in  1643)  that,  when  a  tube  33  inches  long 
filled  with  mercury  and  closed  at  one  end  was  in- 
verted in  a  dish  of  mercury^  the  mercury  stood  at  a 
height  of  about  30  inches  in  the  tube,  thus  leaving  a 
vacuum  above.  This  is  known  as  TorrtcellVs  Experi^ 
^mmeni.  He  thus  disproved  the  previous  view  that 
^^  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum/'  and  was  led  to  infer  that 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  any  area  equals 
that  of  a  column  of  mercury  about  30  inches  high 
and  of  a  cross-section  equal  to  the  area.  On  hearing 
of  TorricelU's  experiment,  Pascal  reasoned  that  the 
pressure  should  be  less  and  the  column  of  mercury  in 
'      Torricelli's  tube  lower  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  he 

wrote  to  a  relative,  who  lived  near  the  Puy  de  Dome  in  Auvergne, 
■      to  make  the  test.     The  result  confirmed  his  conjecture. 

219-  The  Mercurial  Barometer* — Torricelli's  tube  was  the  first 

I      and  simplest  barometer  or  pressure-gauge  for  measurement  of  the 

pressure  of  the  atmosphere.     The  most  accurate  mercurial  ba- 

I       rometer  of  the  present  day  is  a  Torricellian  tube  with  a  scale  and 

vernier  for  accurate  measurement  of  the  height  of  the  mercury 

column,  and  a  device  by  which  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  may 

'       be   readily  brought  to  a  definite  height.     In  Fortin's  cistern 

I       harometer  (Fig.  122)  the  cistern,  C,  has  a  leather  bottom,iS,  the  cen-  M 

'       ter  of  which  rests  on  a  screw,  V,     By  turning  the  screw  the  level  ■ 

of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  can  be  raised  or  lowered  so  that 
f      when  the  barometer  is  read  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  M 
!       shaD  always  be  the  same,  namely,  zero  of  the  scale  on  which  the  " 
t  of  the  barometer  is  read.     Without  such  an  ad\uB\.m^TA,^ 
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Fansmitted  to  a  pointer,  whidi  moves  around  m  dreular  settle 
th&t  is  graduated  in  cms.  or  inches  so  as  to  ooiTespand  to  the 
fevUngs  of  the  mercurial  barometer*  This  form  of  barometer 
is  more  convenieiit  for  travellers,  but  it  lias  the  diaadTanla^ 
that  its  iudex  must  frequently  be  reset  by  comparison  with 
mercury  barometer* 

230*  Uses  of  the  Barometer. — A  knowladgo  of  Haromertrie" 
pressure  is  of  great  importance  in  weather  forecasting.  The 
gpvemmenis  of  the  United  States  and  other  eiTilised  naliom 
maintain  a  large  number  of  staiioiis  where  records  of  the  baro- 
meter are  kept.  From  aimultaneoits  readings  over  a  wide  area 
the  direction  in  which  storms  (or  areas  of  low  pressure)  wiD  move 
can  be  predicted.  Such  predictions  lead  annually  to  the  asTiiig 
of  thousands  of  lives,  and  of  much  valuable  property  in  shipping. 
Since  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  less  at  higher  levds,  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  the  height  of  a  mountain  by  observing  the 
atmospheric  pressure  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  Near  sea- 
level  the  height  of  the  barometer  diminishes  by  about  O.l  inch 
for  every  80  feet  of  ascent;  but  as  the  elevation 
increases  the  rate  of  fall  diminishes  owing  to  the 
greater  rarity  of  the  air.  Allowance  must  be  made 
for  any  difference  of  temperature  at  the  two  stations 
of  observation. 

221.  Pressure  and  Volume  of  a  Mass  of  Gas. — Com- 
mon observation  shows  that  added  pressure  on  a  mass 
of  gas  diminishes  its  volume.  Thus,  in  pumping  up 
&  bicycle  tire,  a  large  volume  of  air  from  the  atmo- 
sphere IS  forced  by  high  pressure  into  the  small  volume 
of  the  tire.  Conversely,  diminution  of  pressure  allows 
a  gas  to  expand.  Against  the  pressure  exerted  on  a 
gas  it  exerts  an  equal  and  opposite  pressure,  so  that 
it  is  immaterial  whether  we  speak  of  the  pressure  (m 
or  pressure  of  a  gas. 

The  law  connecting  the  volume  and  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is 
extremely  simple,  but  it  was  not  discovered  until  1662,  the  dis- 
coverer being  Robert  Boyle.  (Fourteen  years  later  Marlotte  re- 
discovered the  same  law.)  The  volume  of  a  gas  at  constant  tern- 
penOure  varies  inversely  as  its  pressure,  or,  denoting  the  pressure 
and  volume  by  P  and  V  respectively,  PV  =  a  constanl.    ^o^V"^ 
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discovered  this  law  by  experiments  conducted  with  a  tube  bent 
as  in  Fig.  124,  the  shorter  arm  being  closed  and  containing  air 
and  mercury,  while  the  longer  was  open  and  was  filled  to  varying 
depths  with  mercury.  If  to  the  difference  of  level  in  the  two 
arms  the  height  of  the  mercury  barometer  at  the  time  is  added, 
the  sum  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  on  the  air,  while  the 
length  of  the  tube  occupied  by  air  is  proportional  to 
the  volume  of  the  air.  Thus  he  discovered  the  truth 
of  the  law  for  pressures  exceeding  an  atmosphere. 
For  pressures  below  an  atmosphere  he  used  a  straight 
tube  containing,  initially,  air  and  mercury  and  closed 
at  one  end;  the  open  end  was  then  plunged  into  a 
deep  vessel  of  mercury.  By  drawing  the  tube  to 
dififerent  heights  the  volume  of  the  air  increased  with 
diminishing  pressure.  Thus  Boyle  verified  the  law 
for  pressure  less  than  an  atmosphere. 

222.  Deviations  from  Boyle's  Law. — WhUe  the  law 
B^ta'l^tubi  stated  by  Boyle  is  accurate  enough  for  all  ordinary 
for  pressure  practical  purposcs,  careful  tests  have  shown  that  it  is 
Ltm^htri^  ^^^  perfectly  accurate.  The  most  complete  tests 
were  made  by  Amagat.  He  found  that  in  the  case 
of  air,  while  the  pressure  is  being  increased  from  one  atmos- 
phere to  about  78  atmospheres,  PV  steadily  diminishes,  until  its 
value  is  0.98  of  its  value  at  one  atmosphere.  Thereafter,  with 
increasing  pressure,  PV  increases  so  that  at  3000  atmospheres  it 
has  a  value  4.2  times  its  initial  value.  In  the  first  stage  (that  is, 
up  to  78  atmospheres)  V  decreases  more  rapidly  than  Boyle's 
law  would  indicate;  thereafter  it  decreases  less  rapidly,  so  that  at 
3000  atmospheres  its  volume  is  4.2  times  what  it  would  be  if 
Boyle's  law  were  perfectly  accurate.  (It  may  be  noted  that  at 
3000  atmospheres  air  has  a  density  of  0.93,  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  water;  while  the  density  of  liquid  oxygen  at  its  critical  pressure 
is  about  0.7  and  that  of  liquid  nitrogen  about  0.4.) 

Other  gases,  show  similar  deviations  from  Boyle's  law;  but 
the  pressure  at  which  PF  is  a  minimum  is  widely  dififerent  for 
dififerent  gases,  and  so,  too,  is  the  magnitude  of  this  minimum 
value  of  PV. 

In  his  earlier  experiments  (1881)  Amagat  measured  pressures  by  a  very 
tall  manometer  in  a  mine  shaft.     Later  he  designed  a  specia]  gauge  for 
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jvj  high  preflBureo.  This  eonaitod  of  two  oppond  pmuam  dE  ^vrj  df . 
C«nnl  diameten  in  aeparmte  eyliiiden.  Tim  high  piiMw  .i,  ^.  vai  K^iii^z 
to  the  BinjJI  inflton,  of  areA  a,  and  waa  oountetialbaeed  br  a  bzcx  anaJjcr 
premre,  p,  applied  to  the  Uige  pistoo,  of  azea  A.  EiiSeur  f't^jJL 
ftnd,  p  being  measured  by  a  mereory  manocaescr.  P  warn  accaeee.  Tsj 
Yisooos  Uqmds  were  used  in  the  ejr linden  to  dirn^iiih  Wmy 

Starting  with  the  view  that  a  gas  coiwirts  of  friag  parsABi  zsm  nrc^r; 
of  wMch  produces  the  prevure  obserred  in  a  gas.  Va±  acr  W^u  iegiiasfi 
the  following  formula  which  sgrces  Terj  weu  whh  ti«  tckl^m  af  ^TTSigfcr  i 
experiments. 

(P+a/F»)(K-6)  -a  ocwtaai, 

at  constant  temperature,  o  and  6  being  eoosuru  xzai  are  ±fer«i::  ::r 
different  i 


223.  Modulus  of  Elasticity  of  a  Gas. — Tne  sle^r  =. :»i  . ^  i:  & 

gas  being  sere,  a  gas  has  only  one  TLod\^i^.  "  \-  tly  iLr  i  _£ 
modulus,  and  this  is  (when  the  gas  is  kep:  a:  c:r-=-ii.:  :rii:-r."b- 
ture)  simply  equal  to  the  pressure,  f,  o:  ihe  csi.  TlLb  -*  s^i 
from  Boyle's  law.  For  when  the  pressiire  is  F  ai.i:ic  t:,.::,^ 
7,  let  an  additional  small  pressure  p  be  applied  l^-  It:  :«^ 
volume  be  thereby  reduced  by  the  small  quai.:l:y  i.  -Jl^:!.  -7 
Boyle's  Law 

or  if  we  neglect  the  product  of  the  srr.'^l  \  ^  =,:.:. '..r-:  :   -:  . 

Now  the  bulk  modulus  is  the  increase  c:  pr-?=r  _:•:  ;   -.  -  .r :  ■ 
the  proportional  decrease  of  volume  r  V,  ar.-; :.--:::.  '.l-.  .1.:..  ■■,- 
tion  this  is  equal  to  P. 

224.  Buoyancy  of  a  Gas.— A  body  such  a^  a  :.  i!.     :.    .  .       • 
than  the  volume  of  air  which  it  displaces,  wll  i-.^r. .  ':.  -:.^  : 
when    released.     The   force  giving  it   a:,   a: :•:!-;: i'>,:.    -•-   ■•. 
equals  the  difference  of  its  weight  aiid  tr.e  t.^:;^:,:    .:  •;.    ,  • 
which  it  displaces.     If  it  rises  to  such  a  h^ir:.:  ::.i:  .-r  v 
density  equals  the  density  of  the  rareSed  a:::.'.T' i.v.T    .: 

not  ascend  unless  lightened  by  castiiig  sorr.-r  :f  >r  !.i.  .  •- 
board.  A  large  man  displaces  about  \  \:,.  \\  s..:.  ".';. .-  •, 
body  is  weighed  in  air  with  weights  thi:  &:'.-  -.\y.\-.  . -  ---  - 
if  used  in  a  vacuum,  the  true  weight  of  t:.-.-  r.  .  :y  v....  ;  -  •  - 
obtained  unless  correction  be  made  for  x\j:  ':V.i/:\  o:  ::..':  -.  .\.\:  . 
of  the  air. 
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226«  Manometers,- — A  manometer  Is  an  apparatus  far  meaay 
ing  the  pressure  of  a  fluid.  In  the  simplest  fo 
the  pressure  to  be  measured  is  balanced  against  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  liquid  in  a  tube.  This  is 
called  the  open  tube  manometer  or  siphon  gauge* 
The  pressure  is  found  from  the  difference  of  level  of 
the  liquid  in  the  two  arms  and  the  density,  /?,  of  the 
liquid.  In  absolute  units  of  force  P=^/>A-f  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  while  in  the  weight  of  unit  mass  as 
unit  of  force  P  — /?A  +  atmospheric  pressure. 

In  another  manometer  the  pressure  to  be  mea- 
sured is  balanced  against  that  of  a  gas  (usually  air) 
in  a  uniform  closed  tube.  By  Boyle's  Law  the 
pressure  in  the  gas  is  inversely  as  the  volume,  that 
is,  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  air  column.  The 
pressure  in  the  gas  plus  that  indicated  by  the 
difference  of  level  of  the  liquid  is  the  pressure  to  be 
measured. 

In  Bourdon's  Pressure  Gauge  a  hollow  tube  of 
metal  having  an  elliptical  cross-section  is  bent 
into  an  arc  of  over  180°.  One  end  of  the  tube 
is  closed.  When  the  fluid  of  which  the  pressure 
is  to  be  measured  is  admitted  to  the  open  end, 
the  curved  tube  will  become  less  curved  under 
increased  pressure  and  more  curved  under  de- 
creased pressure.  An  index  moving  over  a  scale 
is  attached  to  the  free  end.     The  action  depends 

on  the  fact  that  the  pressure  tends  to  increaae 
the  interior  volume  of  the  tube;  and,  since  a 
circular  cross-section  allows  of  more  volume 
than  an  eOiptical  one  for  a  given  periphery, 
the  section  will  under  increased  pressure  tend 
to  the  circular  form  and  the  change  of  form 
of  the  cross-section  causes  the  change  of  i 
of  the  tube. 

226.  Viscosity  of  Gases.— The  viscositiess  of 
gases  are  small  compared  with  those  of  liquids. 
Thus  the  viscosity  of  air  is  about  ^  of  that  of 
water.     While  the  viscosity  of  air  is  small,  it  is  sufficient  to 
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retard  greatly  the  fall  of  small  particles  of  dust  and  small 
drops  of  water  such  as  constitute  a  cloud*  In  a  cloud  (where 
the  air  may  be  one  thousand  times  less  dense  than  water) 
a  drop  of  water  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  falls 
about  0.8  inch  per  second,  while  a  drop  one  ten-thousandth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  falls  about  one  hundred  times  more  slowly, 
or  about  0.5  inch  in  a  minute.  For  large  drops  such  as  consti- 
tute rain  the  viscosity  of  air  offers  practically  no  resistance;  the 
reaiBtance  which  prevents  such  drops  attaining  enormous  veloci- 
ties is  the  inertia  of  the  air. 

The  viscosity  of  a  gas  increases  when  its  temperature  rises, 
which  is  the  opposite  of  the  case  with  liquids.  The  viscosity  of 
a  gas  at  constant  temperature  does  not  change  appreciably 
when  its  density  is  altered  by  change  of  pressure. 

227.  The  ESnetic  Theory  of  Gases. — ^The  view  that  a  gas  con- 
tnsts  of  a  myriad  of  particles  in  incessant  motion  may  be  regarded 
as  firmly  established.  The  evidence  for  this  belief  is  that  we  can 
from  it  deduce  nearly  all  the  properties  of  a  gas,  and  the  agree- 
ment between  these  deductions  and  the  observed  facts  could 
hardly  be  a  mere  accidental  coincidence.  As  we  do  not  yet 
know  the  details  of  the  structure  of  the  particles  of  which  a  gas 
consists,  there  are  some  properties  of  a  gas  which  we  cannot  yet 
deduce  from  this  theory.  A  definite  contradiction  between  the 
numerous  known  properties  of  a  gas  and  the  deductions  made 
from  the  theory  would  be  fatal  to  the  latter;  no  such  contradic- 
tion has  ever  been  found. 

Aj  aa  iUustration  ol  the  way  id  which  the  theory  AccountB  for  the  prop- 
erties of  gases  we  shall  show  that  it  explahis  Boyle's  Lftw. 

Befofe  dotag  so  we  must  state  the  theory  more  in  detail.  The  following, 
whila  an  incomplete  statement,  wiU  be  sufficient  for  our  purposes,  (a) 
A  single  ga<  consista  of  particles  all  of  the  same  sise  moving  in  random 
dtfecrtlooa;  (6)  when  the  particles  impinge  on  one  another  and  on  the  walls 
of  the  vessel^  they  rebound  like  smooth  spheres  with  a  coefficient  of  restitu- 
tion of  unity;  (c)  unless  a  gas  is  greatly  condensed^  the  particles  are  so  far 
apart  compared  with  their  dimensions  that  the  forces  they  exert  on  one 
another  may  be  neglected  except  at  impact.  It  will  be  noticed  that  we 
do  not  assume  that  the  velocities  of  ail  the  particles  are  the  same, 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  velocities  differ 
considerably. 

For  simplicity,  consider  a  gas  contained  in  a  rectangxilar  vessel  the  edges 
ol  which  are  a,  6  and  c  in  lengthy  and  let  A,  and  A„  each  of  area  be»  b% 
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perpendicular  to  the  edges  of  length  a.  Let  lu  first  fix  our  attention  on 
some  particular  particle  which  has  a  velocity  Y  in  some  direction.  F 
may  be  resolved  into  three  components  u,  v,  to»  in  the  directions  of  the 
edges  respectively,  u  being  in  the  direction  of  the  a  sides.  Suppose  the 
particle  to  impinge  on  the  side  A|.  The  force  that  it  will  exert  on  that  side 
at  impact  will  depend  on  its  mass  and  on  u,  not  at 
all  on  V  and  tv.  If  it  impinged  without  rebounding 
^  it  would  give  momentum  equal  to  its  mass,  m,  multi- 
^  plied  by  u,  or  mu.  But  it  reboimds  with  a  velocity 
the  component  of  which  perpendicular  to  A  |  is  u  in 
the  opposite  direction;  hence  the  momentum  it  gives 
to  A,  is  2mu.  Let  us  now  suppose,  for  the  present, 
FiQ.  129.  ^^^^  ^^  reaches  A,  without  impinging  on  any  other 

particle;  for  this  it  will  require  a/u  seconds.  At  A, 
it  will  rebound  with  a  velocity  the  component  of  which  perpendicular  to 
A,  is  ti,  and  will,  supposing  it  to  encoimter  no  other  particle,  reach  A|  in 
time  2a/ u  when  it  will  again  reboimd.  Hence  in  every  second  it  will  im- 
pinge u/2a  times  on  A^  and  in  every  second  it  will  give  to  A|  momentum 
2mu'U/2a,  or  mu^/a.  The  total  force  exerted  on  A„  that  is  the  momentum 
imparted  to  A ,  per  second,  is  the  sum  of  mu*/a  for  all  the  particles,  and, 
to  find  the  pressure  p  on  A,  we  must  divide  this  sum  by  the  area  of  Aj, 
namely  he.     Hence 

Let  us  now  denote  the  total  number  of  particles  in  the  vessel  by  N,  and 
the  number  per  unit  volume  by  n.  Since  abc  is  the  total  volume  of  the 
vessel,  nabc^N.     Hence 

p^rnn ^- -  - 

The  product  tnn  is  the  mass  of  all  the  particles  in  unit  volume,  that  is,  the 
density  p\  and —    is  the  average  value  of  u*  for  all  the  N  par* 

tides  in  the  vessel.  DenotiDg  this  by  u'  we  see  that  p^pu*.  For  any 
one  particle 

and,  since  the  particles  are  moving  wholly  at  random,  the  average  values 
of  u',  V*  and  w*  are  all  equal  and  the  value  of  each  is  therefore  }  of  the 
average  value  of  V*  which  we  may  denote  by  F*.     Hence 

If  V  be  the  volume  of  a  mass  M  of  gas,  since  p  »  M/v, 

vv^iMVK 
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'■■potic 


.rto 

-  ,  since 

.  have  in 

'-e  impact. 

i^'ss  described 

-   random  nature 

*  is  the  flame  aa  if 

lio  (very  small)  forces 

:;tiict.     These  we   have 

Ltrrived  at  his  more  correct 


:  Occlusion. — When  a  gas  is  in 

il.ir  forces  drawing  the  par- 

.  More  or  less  condcnsatidn  of 

..  i.     This  makes  it  impossible  to 

"."in  a  glass  ves.sel  by  means  of  an 

-  :  -r  the  fact  that,  when  a  figure  is 

■.'  ,'i  stick,  the  figure  will  appear  when 

The  breath  condenses  less  readily  on 

IMS  been  freed  from  condensed  gas  by 

permeated  by  a  gas  and  condensation 
takes  place.  This  is  called  ordnaion. 
I  will  absorb  nine  volumes  of  oxygen, 
onic  acid  and  ninety  volumes  of  am- 
charcoal,  and  cocoanut-charcoal  will 
why  charcoal  is  so  useful  as  a  doodor- 
)us  form  called  platinum  sponge  will 
volume  of  oxygen.  Palludium  will 
sand  volumes  of  hydrogen.  Its  own 
[  by  about  one-tenth.  The  hydrogeu 
thousandth  of  its  original  vo\ume\  \.o 
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produce  such  a  condensation  by  pressure  ^one  would  require 
pressure  of  several  tons  per  square  inch. 

229.  Diffusion  of  Gases.— Gases,  because  of  their  greater 
mobility,  diffuse  much  more  rapidly  than  liquids.  When  two 
vessels  containing  different  gases  are  connected  by  a  wide  tube, 
diffusion  proceeds  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  a  short  time  each 
gas  is  found  distributed  in  both  vessels  as  if  the  other  gas  were 
not  present.  If  one  of  the  gases  be  a  colored  gas,  such  as  chlorine, 
the  process  of  diffusion  can  be  observed.  As  regards  the  final 
result  each  gas  acts  to  the  other  as  a  vacuum,  but  in  the  process 
of  diffusion  each  gas  retards  the  other.  Gravity  also  plays  some 
part  in  the  process  though  not  in  the  final  result.  Thus  if  the 
gases  be  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide^  the  final  mixture  is  at- 
tained more  rapidly  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  the  higher 
vessel. 

In  the  process  of  diffusion  of  two  gases  into  each  other 
each  gas  follows  the  same  law  as  holds  for  the  diffusion  of 
two  liquids,  that  is,  each  gas  diffuses  from  places  where  the 
concentration  of  that  gas  is  great  to  places  where  it  is  less, 
and  the  rate  of  diffusion  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  fall  of 
concentration. 

230.  Efflux  of  Gases,— The  rate  of  escape  of  a  gas  through 
small  aperture  in  a  very  thin  plate  may  be  deduced  from  the 
principle  of  energy.  Each  part  of  the  gas  as  it  escapes  has  a 
certain  velocity  and  therefore  a  certain  kinetic  energy--,  and  thia 
must  equal  the  work  performed  by  the  pressure  in  the  vessel  in 
forcing  the  gas  out.  Let  P  be  the  excess  of  the  pressure  in  the 
vessel  over  the  external  pressure.  During  the  escape  of  a  small 
volume  V  of  the  goa  the  pressure  P  does  the  same  amount  of  work 
as  if  it  had  pushed  out  a  piston  in  a  cylinder*  Hence  (§195)  the 
work  done  is  PV.  If  the  density  is  p  the  mass  of  the  volume  V 
of  the  gas  is  Vp,  and  if  its  velocity  is  v  its  kinetic  energy  is  J  YpvK 
Equating  the  work  done  to  the  kinetic  energy  which  it  produces, 
we  get 


v^. 


^ 


Thus  the  rate  of  escape  is  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  pr^J 
sure  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  density.  ^| 


'iiitf-  mm 
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Bimaen'a  method  of  comparing  the  densities  of  gases  consists 
b  eomparing  their  rates  of  escape  through  the  same  aperture 
under  the  same  pressure, 

I&  eitAblishiDg  the  above  formula  we  have  supposed  that  no  work  ia 
dooe  ifaiojii  internal  friction  such  as  there  would  be  if  the  escape  were 
Ibrotigli  a  tube*  The  wall  of  the  vessel  was  supposed  very  thin  so  that  the 
dboMtar  of  the  opening  might  be  larger  than  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
Tei  ttvan  in  this  case  there  is  some  slight  viscous  friction.  This  Iriction  is 
<Sfterenl  for  different  gases;  hence  the  above  simple  formula  doe^  not  give 
tbfi  imtfto  of  the  denstUei  very  accurately*  When  a  mixed  gas  escapes  by 
dfarioD  tbe  eompodUon  of  the  eacpalng  gas  is  not  altered  as  it  escapes. 

Whflo  a  gas  escapes  through  a  porous  partition  in  which  the  pores  are 
vwy  amallf  such  a  fine  unglased  pottery-ware,  the  circumstances  are 
cfifferent  from  those  of  the  above  cases.  The  pores  are  comparable  in  sise 
wilb  the  molecules  of  the  gas  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  rates  of  escape 
<tf  diSereai  gues  are  so  different  that  the  constituents  of  a  mixed  gas  escape 
al  dybnBt  tates.  This  affords  a  method  of  partially 
the  constituents  of  a  mixed  gas,  and,  as  the 
mtf  be  repeated  several  times,  the  separation  may 
b*  madm  nearly  complete.  By  this  process  it  has  also  been 
poadhla  to  show  that  the  molecules  of  a  single  gas  are  ail 
of  the  same  die,  since  no  separation  can  be  produced  by  the 
abo'vn  iimhod* 

PiMQi  of  a  Gas  through  Rubber. — Some  gases  also 
through  membranes  such  as  rubber  and  wet  parch* 
ifl  vhieh  there  are  no  por^  In  the  ordinary  sense, 
Tb0  gai  is  dissolved  by  the  membrane  on  one  side  and 
.  iq>  OD  the  other  side,  so  that  the  passage  through  the 
t  a  diffusion  from  parts  of  the  membrane  where 
Ilia  ooDoentration  is  greater  to  parts  where  it  is  less.  The 
Sams  ii  tme  of  the  passage  of  a  gas  through  a  film  of  liquid. 
la  a  •ocB«what  similar  way  hydrogen  will  pass  through 
fad*bol  platinum  and  iron. 


m^ 


FlQ.  13a — Suo- 
tioQ  pomp. 


232*  Pumps  for  Liquids. — The  oldest  form  of 
pump,  or  suction  pump,  consists  of  a  piston  mov- 
ing in  a  cylinder  or  barrel  which  is  connected  with 
tba  n^  by  a  pipe.  In  the  pipe,  or  at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  there 
18  a  valve,  called  the  inlet  valve,  which  can  open  towards  the 
cyUader,  but  not  in  the  opposite  direction;  and  in  the  piston 
liiere  is  a  valve,  called  the  outlet  valve,  which  can  open  out- 
ward but  not  inward  toward  the  cylinder.  When  the  piston  is 
,  fint  raiaad  the  air  in  the  cylinder  expands  and  its  pressure 
The  outlet  valve  closes  owing  to  the  excess  of 
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pressure  on  the  outside,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  inlet 
valve  opens  and  air  from  the  suction  pipe  enters  the  cylinder. 
Thus  the  air  in  the  suction-pipe  is  rarefied  and  the  greater 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  water  in  the  well  forces  water 
some  distance  up  the  suction-pipe.  After  some  strokes  the 
water  enters  the  cylinder  and  flows  out  by  the  outlet  valve. 

Since  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  that  raises  the  water 
in  a  suction-pump,  water  cannot  be  raised  by  this  means  higher 
in  the  pipe  than  atmospheric  pressure  will  raise  water  in  a  vac- 
uum; and,  since  the  density  of  water  is  to  that  of  mercury  as  1 
to  13.6,  it  follows  that  the  maximum  theoretical  height  is  13.6 
times  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  or  about  34  feet. 
The  practical  limit  of  suction-pumps  is  considerably  less  than 
this,  owing  to  the  presence  of  air  in  water  and  to  the  diflBculty 
of  making  the  contact  between  piston  and  pump  air-tight. 
When  water  is  to  be  raised  higher  a /orce-pwmp  is  used  (Fig.  131). 
This  diflFers  from  the  suction-pump  in  the 
fact  that  the  outlet  valve  is  not  in  the 
piston  but  in  a  side  tube  connected  to 
the  cylinder  near  the  inlet  valve.  During 
each  downward  stroke  of  the  piston  water 
is  forced  up  this  side  tube,  and  the  height 
that  may  be  reached  will  depend  on  the 
force  that  can  be  applied  to  the  piston 
and  the  maximum  pressure  that  the  pump 
will  stand  without  breakage  of  some 
part. 

The  outflow  from  the  delivery  tube  of 
a  force-pump  as  described  above  would 
be  intermittent;  but  it  may  be  rendered 
more  nearly  continuous  by  means  of  an 
"air  chamber,"  in  which  air,  being  put 
under  pressure  by  the  water  forced  in, 
exerts  continuous  pressure  on  the  out- 
flowing water. 

233.  The  Siphon. — The  siphon  is  a  bent  tube  for  removing 
liquid  from  a  vessel.  The  tube  is  filled  with  liquid  and  is  then 
inverted,  and  one  end  A  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  while  the  other 
end  C  is  kept  closed.     When  C  is  opened  liquid  flows  through  the 
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Fio.  132.— Siphon, 
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tube  and  out  through  C,  so  long  as  C  is  below  the  level,  D,  of 
the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

To  explain  the  action  of  the  siphon  let  us  consider  the  pressure 
on  the  liquid  at  C  before  the  end  C  is  opened.  If  the  difference 
ol  level  of  D  and  C  is  A,  the  pressure  on  the  liquid 
It  C  is  greater  than  atmospheric  pressure  by  gph. 
Hence,  when  C  is  opened,  the  excess  of  pressure 
inside  causes  a  flow,  and  the  flow  continues  so 
tong  as  C  is  below  the  level  of  D  and  A  remains 
iinmerded.  A  siphon  will  not  act  if  the  highest 
point  B  of  the  tube  is  at  a  greater  height  above 
the  level  of  D  than  the  height  to  which  atmos- 
pheric pressure  will  force  the  liquid  in  an  exhausted  tube- 

234-  Air-pumps.  The  first  pump  for  removing  air  from  a  vessel 
was  invented  by  Otto  von  Guericke  (in  1650).  It  was  essen- 
tially a  suction  pump  like  that  used  for  water, 
the  only  difference  being  the  closer  fit  of 
piston  required  to  prevent  leakage  in  the 
case  of  a  gas.  The  degree  of  exhaustion  that 
can  be  attained  by  such  a  pump  is  low.  The 
flap-valve,  at  the  end  of  the  suction-tube,  will 

Li^'     I  \1  not  act  automatically  when  the  pressure  in 

r  the  receiver  has  become  very  small.     For  this 

I  reason  a  conical  plug,  carried  by  a  rod  that 

I  passed  with  some  friction  through  the  piston, 

was  substituted.     Another  difficulty  is  caused 
I  by  the  fact  that  the  piston  cannot  be  made 

I                jf      to  fit  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  with  per- 
I  feet  accuracy,  so  as  to  expel  all  the  air  drawn 

I  from  the  receiver  into  the  cylinder.    The  latter 

'Pa     g "         defect  has  been  remedied  in  the  Geryk  pump 
^^^  ^^  (Fig.  133)  which  has  a  layer  of  oil  at  the  bottom 

- — w^^  "*^^ II  .1    of  the  cylinder;  oil  above  the  piston  also  pre- 
i»— •    vents  leakage  at  the  piston  valve. 
^"^  ^^li^*^  235.  High  Vacuum  Pumps.— Many  pumps 

have  been  devised  for  removing  gases  from 
imwli  and  obtaining  very  high  vacua.  In  nearly  all  of  them 
nercijj^'  ha«  been  used.  In  the  older  forms  the  level  of  mercury 
b  a  lar;gc  bulb  coimected  to  the  receiver  was  alternately  lowered 
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s-i  ai  -aar  -^e  as  -vtib  frawn.  from  the  receiver  into  the 
Ttt^.  *^e-rs*i  ijuniign  a  siie  "i^be.  or  the  mercury  fell 
\  3arrc^  Toce  iiid  exerted  sacticm  on  a  side 
"siae  TumcfTs-i,  Tti  *iiii  :^?^"7»sr.  Thisse  forma  of  mercury  pump 
SO:  3nHd7  gnng  nrc  if  ise  iiiii  tt*  sgaII  describe  only  two 
if  "iie  TTii'g-  -m^mj'it:  trrt?  -^5i3eJij  t^**^'^,*^'  pom^ps. 

Z-AC^nmr  *  "  Tt^^'^'ir'j  -rsz^ir  y-'^'p  "-  =i±kes  use  of  the  principle 

if  -nii  ipgimrtir    1 1 J3    Ji  i  ii:T«i  firm.     A  current  or  "blast" 

;f  iiisTarj  Tipur  passes  upward  from  the 

^  *         " — *  iear-ari  -^^^^  A.  'irough  the  tubes  B  and  C 

'  Tjt.  1j4  ia^  ztjs:  «»cdenser  D.     An  annular 

ica»:«.  I.  surr-»*"*:^g  S  is  connected  through 
J  inh.  lie  Tqaecl  to  he  exhausted.  C  is  en- 
jir»i  Z11-:  ;&  biilb.  fT.  just  above  the  upper 
-siii  :i  3  *z«i  £F  is  surrounded  by  a  condenser, 
/  -iriuga  which  w^ter  flows.  The  mer- 
"--     ,  _  i^ET  MCiiens::^  in  D  and  H  returns  to  A 

•±rn;gn  '^e  t;ibes  L  and  Af .     The  gas  from 

^         ^  *"  pxksses  freely  up  throu^  E  and,  meeting 

' ^i:*^      1       "zm  riasc  g£  =iercury  vapor  at  P,  is  blown 

^"^  ^"^     iirrv^rd  i-nd  upw^ir'i  along  the  walls  of  the 

:-:iiiieiL=er  H  iZL-i  forced  into  the  main  stream 

^         :c  zier-"ir7  Tniprr  passing  up  through  C  into 

. ..  ^  -Jie  .'cc.'ijfiiser  Z>.     A  less  efficient  pump  con- 

.^    ^  zej'rei  "TO  .V  maintains  a  vacuum  of  about 

C^-C:  ^C_^V>V        -.i   zin.     4«X»  bars    and  removes  the  gas. 

l-izx=i-iir*5  punp  will  exhaust  a  vessel  of  11 

.:^  ..•r.i.:.-:-  :7-:iii  i:zi:sccjcr>  pressure  to  a  vacuum  of  0.00001 

"  •        .    . '  :  jj^    ji  SC  itorois.     Because  of  its  remarkable  sim- 

v»  . .  :    >-• ;.  --.•  r.wTj  :r"  i^*".i:c  i"  narks  a  great  advance  in  methods 

'>v'  .*>--  'o.:.\tf  ,'*:  ;.MC(;  s  ziersTiry  pomp  is  indicated   (withoat  detaOs) 

V'^    ^nT'  *3c  y":^  :i«L     Aa  irott  erlinder,  g,  with  a  ^aas  faoe,  /,  i« 

'fN^>^ :  .^.wt  ^«.:  5J«^i  v*.^  jnec^ury.  the  mrfaoe  of  iriiich  is  at  q.    Inside  of  9 

<  Vrv  «  i  -A.^-'^K;^  ir*:3t. :.  Tec&sir:^  dboot  an  axis»  a,  whieh  pnnnon  air-ti^t 

tN.v.:^<>  f.     tVd  ir.i3i  -j>  iiv*o«d  isto  two ehambeffBy  w^  and  w,,  whieh  oom- 

^  Itt^  «u>«l:^i:>v>^  ^v"  ±is  i««cr!pcion  has  been  supplied,  with  great 
\vut^v«>.  ^>  ^ik^  utvvB:or  o£  ihe  puznp.  Dr.  Inring  Langnmir.  A  more 
^NH^^Ww  avwum;  viU  appear  in  sn  early  number  of  the  Physical  review. 
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with  g  by  long  ohanneb  between  the  division-walla  of  t.  Each 
dumber  ha»  an  opening,  /,  by  which  the  part  of  the  chamber  above  the 
laermiry  ia  connected,  through  the  tube  R,  with  the  receiver  to  be 
»shaufied.  As  the  drum  ia  rotated  oounter>clockwij96|  the  chamber  w^  In 
gfrndoaUy  emptied  of  mercury  and  filled  with  air  drawn  in  through  R, 
kM  fhm  rotation  continues, /,  b  immersed,  and  the  air  in  w^  is  driven  into  g. 
Hm  action  of  10,  is  similar.      Since  either  /^  or/,  is  always  out  of  the 


% 


La 


Wn 


J2O 


Flo.  13^ 


Fio.  13«. 


oiereury,  the  suction  through  U  is  continuous.  The  air  in  §  ia  removed  by 
Mfcotbar  pump  (which  may  be  much  less  efficient)  connected  to  r.  Gaede's 
|PiiiD|»  wttl  produoc  a  vacuum  of  about  0.00O04  mm. 

Reference 

Csxw*B  Principles  of  Mtchanics  contains  a  brief  and  very  clear  account 

ol  the  subject  stated  in  elementary  Vector  and  Calculus  language. 
Ponrroro  A  Thomsok's  ProptTtieB  0/  Matter  ia  especially   valuable  for 

information  on  gra\itation,  elasticity  and  properties  of  Euids. 
The  abov^mentioned  books  will  be  found  useful  for  somewhat  advanced 
ifymcsnatic  study. 
MaCB'B  Principles    of    Mechaniea  is  a   very   interesting  and  elementary 

aeoount  of  the  historical  development  of  the  subject. 
Cox' A  Mechaniei  is  an  elementary  book  with  notes  on  the  historical  de- 

Y«topment. 
WostBOraroK's  t>ynamics  of  RoUUion  is  an  elementary  book  with  numerous 

«Ufge«tive  experiments. 
Pkebt's  Spinning  Topi  is  a  popular  account  of  the  principles  of  the  gyro- 

acope, 
Loira*»  rJUonsfCeot  Mechanics  is  a  very  careful  account  of  the  logical  relations 

of  U»a  parts  of  the  subject. 
IfAXWSLL't  MaUer  and  Motion^  while  elementary  and   very  brief,  la  a 

mailarpiece  by  a  great  phydctst. 
TjmfM  ProperHeM  of  Matter  contains  an  elementary  treatment  of  gravitation, 

ilMtlelty  and  properties  of  fluids. 
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Lodge's  Pioneers  of  Science  oondsts  of  popular  lectures  on  Galileo,  Newton, 

etc. 
Potntino'b  Mean  Deneity  of  the  Earth  describefl  all  the  methods  used. 
Encydopedia  Britannica,  artioles  on  "  Weights  and  Measures,"  "  Mechanics/' 

"Elasticity,"  etc. 
.  Danibll's  Principles  of  Phyeice  is  a  large  compendium. 

Problems 

1.  A  train  acquires  5  minutes  after  starting  a  velocity  of  40  km.  per  hour. 
Assuming   constant   acceleration,  what  is  the  distance  passed   over 
V  1     'tv      d        during  the  5th  minute?  Ans.  0.6  km. 

.      .  ^^  2.  A  train  ha^dng  a  speed  of  70  km.  per  hour  is  brought 

to  rest  by  brakes  in  a  distance  of  600  m.     What  is 
the  acceleration  (assumed  constant)?  Ane.  —1.13  km./min*. 

3.  What  is  the  final  speed  of  a  body  which,  moving  with  uniform  accelera- 
tion travels  72  meters  in  2  minutes  if: 

(a)  the  initial  speed— 0? 

(b)  the  initial  speed  — 15  cm.  per  sec.? 

Ana,  120  cm./sec;  105  cm./sec. 

i.  A  body  is  projected  at  an  angle  of  30^  with  the  horizon  with  a  velocity 
of  30  m.  per  sec.  When  and  where  will  it  again  meet  this  horisontal 
plane?     How  far  will  it  ascend?  Ane.  3.06  s.;  79.5  m.;  11.4  m. 

6.  A  body  slides  down  an  inclined  plane  and  in  the  3d  sec.  describes 
110  cm.     What  is  the  inclination?  Ane,  2®  35'. 

6.  What  initial  vertical  velocity  must  a  ball  have  in  order  to  fall  back 
to  its  starting  point  in  10  sec?  Ans.  4900  cm./sec. 

7.  At  what  angle  with  the  shore  must  a  boat  be  directed  in  order  to 
reach  a  point  on  the  other  shore  directly  opposite,  if  the  speed  of  the 
boat  be  4  miles  per  hour  and  that  of  the  stream  be  2  miles  per  hour? 

Ana,  60°. 

8.  A  point  goes  over  a  circular  path  10  cm.  in  diameter  4  times  a  second, 
at  a  uniform  speed.     To  what  acceleration  is  it  subject? 

Ane.  3158  cm./sec*. 

9.  A  ball  rises  to  a  height  of  50  ft.  and  travels  200  ft.  horizontally.  Find 
the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  thrown. 

Ans.  ^-45**;  v-80.2  ft./sec. 

10.  Show  that  the  time  of  descent  (without  friction)  down  all  chords  of 
a  vertical  circle  is  the  same. 

11.  What  velocity  must  a  boy  give  a  sling  of  80  cm.  radius  in  order  that 
the  stone  shall  not  fall  out  of  the  sling?  Ans.  280  cm./sec. 

12.  What  force  will  a  man  who  weighs  70  kg.  exert  upon  the  floor  of  an 

elevator  descending  with  an  acceleration  of  100  cm.  per  sec.  per  sec.? 

^  .  If  ascending  with  the  same  acceleration? 

Force  and  ^  .       eo  o  i      -^    ^^ ,  i.    .»* 

j^^^  Ans.  62.8  kg.  wt.;  77.1  kg.wt. 

13.  A  force  of  1000  dynes  acts  upon  a  mass  of  1  kg.  for 

1  min.    Find  the  velocity  acquired  and  the  space  passed  over  in  this 

time.  Ans.  60  cm./sec;  1800  cm. 


PROBLEMS 

It,  A  shot  weigbing  10  lbs.  Is  shot  from  a  gun  wf»ighiiig  3  tans  with  an 
imtud  velocity  of  1200  feet  per  see.  Whsd  is  the  initial  velocity  of 
Ibe  rocoilt  Am.  2  ft./iee. 

15.  Tliree  foroea,  5,  12,  15  are  ib  equilibrium.  Find  the  anglea  between 
them,  Ans,  Q2°  IV;  134*»  68';  162*  51'. 

16.  Bodies  of  mass  10  kg,  aod  8  kg,  are  eonnected  by  a  string  over  a  pulley. 
How  far  does  each  move  from  rest  In  the  fir^  two  fieconds? 

AriM.  218  cm. 

17.  Twelve  bullets  are  divided  between  two  scale  paoa  connected  by  a 
cord   passing   over  a   pulley.     What   distribution   will   produce   the 

Igroateet  tenaion  on  the  support  of  the  puUeyt 
18.  A  cord  paasea  over  two  fijced  puller's  and  through  a  third  pulley  ma- 
paoded  between  them,     A  mass  of  10  g.  is  attached  to  one  end  of  the 
oord,  a  maca  of  5  g.  to  tlie  other  end,  and  the  suspended  pulley  and  the 
K  attached  weight  weigh  2  g.     The  cords  being  all  vertical,  what  are  the 
f  accelerations  of  the  three  masses?  Arm.  809  cm. /sec*.;  639;  724. 

19.  A  baseball  whose  mass  is  300  g.  when  moving  with  a  velocity  of  20  m. 
per  sec.  is  squarely  struck  by  a  bat  and  theo  has  a  velocity  of  30  m,  per 
sec«  in  the  other  direction.  Calculate  the  impulse  and  average  force  if 
the  contact  last  .02  sec,        ilns.  16  X  10»  g.  -cm./sec;  7.6  X 10*  dynes. 

20.  With  bow  much  energy  must  a  bullet  weighing  20  g.  bo  shot  bori- 
soatally  from  a  gun  4  m.  above  a  level  plaoe,  in  order  to  strike  the 
vr...a.      J       ground  30(J  m.  away  from  the  gun? 
Eoenry  4fw.  1.11  xl0>*ergs. 

^'  21*  A  projectile  traveling  at  the  rate  of  700  ft.  per  see. 

penetrates  to    the  depth  of  2  in.     Find  the  velocity  necessary  to 
penetrate  3  in.  Ans.  857  ft. /sec. 

22.  A  hammer  weighing  6  kg,  and  moving  with  a  velocity  of  100  cm.  per 
sec.  drives  a  nail  into  a  plank  1  cm.  What  resistance  does  it  overcome 
(supposed  uniform)?  A f»#.  3X10' dynes. 

23.  A  man  can  bicycle  12  miles  an  hour  on  a  smootli  road;  downward 
force  of  each  foot  in  turn— 20  lbs.,  length  of  stroke -1  ft.,  bicycle  is 
a«l  vanced  17  ft.  for  each  revolution  of  the  cranks.  At  what  H.  P.  does 
he  work?  Ans.  .075  H.  P. 

24.  A  man^  weight  180  lbs.p  runs  up  26  steps,  each  7  in.  high,  in  4  sec. 
At  what  H.  P.  doea  be  work?  Ana.  1.2  li.  P. 

25w  A  sprinter  who  weighs  161  lbs.  runs  40  yds.  in  4  ji  sec,  60  yds,  in  6|  sec, 
100  yds,  in  10  sec.  What  La  (a)  his  velocity  from  40  to  60  yds.  and 
from  60  to  100  yds.,  (b)  his  kinetic  energy  at  the  end  of  40  yards? 
(c)  Calculate  the  rate  of  working  in  H.  P.  required  to  produce  this 
idnetio  energy,    (d)  In  what  other  ways  does  he  expend  energy? 

An9,  (a)  331  ft./seo.     (b)  2777  ft.  lbs.      (c)  L09  H.  P. 

26.  Find  the  number  of  watts  in  one  horse-power.  Ana.  746. 

27-  A  sprinter  does  100  yards  on  the  horizontal  in  10.5  sec.»  and  the  same 
distance  up  hill  with  a  rise  of  32  ft.  in  17,5  sec.     Assuming  that  his  rate 
of  working  is  the  i«anie  throughout,  calculate  the  added  work  done  in 
the  additiotml  7  0  Btrnfoda  up  hill  and  the  rate  of  working  tV\«tl  \\\\«k 
impif*^,  tiw  mau'K  weight  bolng  160  lbs.  Ana    V.^^  "R.Y, 
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S8%  ICX)  ou.  ft.  of  water  pass  over  a  dam  10  ft.  high  in  1  mia.  What  horse- 
power could  be  derived  from  thk  if  all  were  utiUxed?       Ana.  1,9  H.  P. 

29.  A  30-gram  ziBe  bullet  is  fired  mto  a  auspended  block  of  wood  weighing 
15  kiloa.  If  the  block  is  suspeDded  by  a  airing  of  length  2  meters  and 
18  moved  through  an  angle  of  20^*,  calculate  the  velocity  of  the  buUet, 
Notioe  that  the  impact  of  the  bullet  on  the  block  does  not  change  the 
total  momerUum  of  both  (5  46)  and  during  the  subsequent  swing  of  the 
Dendulum  its  total  vnergy  remains  constant.  An^.  770  m,/sec. 

30.  If  a  locomotive  driving-wheel  1.5  m.  in  diameter  makes  250  revolutiooi 
per  minute,  what  is  the  mean  linear  speed  of  a  point  on  the  periphery^ 

Of  the  point  when  it  is  highest?     When  it  is  lowest? 
Arw.  19.6  m./sec;  39^  m./6ec.;  0, 

31.  The  armature  of  a  motor  revolving  at  the  rate  of  1800  revolutions 
per  minute  comes  to  rest  in  20  seconds  after  the  current  is  shut  off. 
Calculate  its  average  angular  acceleration  and  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions. Atw.  — 9  42  rad./sec";  300  rev. 

33.  Find  in  radians  per  second  the  angxilar  velocity  of  the  earth  about  its 
axis  and  deduce  the  component  of  this  angular  velocity  about  a  diam 
eter  through  a  point  in  latitude  40°.     (PriBciple  of  Foucault's  pendulum)* 

33    A  ciroJe  has  a  dismieter  of  16  cm.    A  smaller  circle  tangent  to  it  and 

12  cm.  in  diameter  is  cut  out  of  it.     Where  is  the  center  of  gravity 

^  of  the  remainder? 

^  Am.  10,6  cm.  from  common  tangent. 

34.  Two  cylindera  of  equal  length  (  —  20  in.),  and  having 

diameters  of  12  and  6  in.,  are  joined  so  that  their  axes  coincide.     Where 

is  the  center  of  gravity?  Ans,  0  in,  from  junction. 

35.  Find  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  table  4  ft,X3  ft.  XI  in.,  with  legs  at 
the  corners  2  ft.  X2  in.  X2  in.  Ans.  0.233  ft.  from  top. 

30,  The  mass  of  the  moon  is  ^  of  that  of  the  earth  and  the  average  distance 
between  their  centers  is  240,000  miles.  Calculate  the  position  of  the 
center  of  mass  of  the  two,  Ans.  2963  m.  from  center  of  earth. 

37.  At  the  comers  of  an  equilateral  triangle  ABC  masses  of  1,  2  and  3  lbs. 
respectively  are  plaoed.  Find  the  distance  of  their  center  of  maai 
from  BC  assuming  each  aide  of  the  triangle  to  be  1  ft.  in  length. 

Ant.  0.144  ft. 

38.  A  bar  6  ft.  long  and  pivoted  at  the  middle  has  a  weight  of  24  IbA. 
hung  at  one  extremity.     What  is  the  moment  of  the  weight  (a)  when 

the  bar  is  horizontal,  (b)  when  it  makes  an  angle 
of  30"  belowj  and  (c)  of  60**  above  with  the  horizontal 
position?  Am,  72;  62.3;  36  lbs,  wt.  ft 

39.  If  it  is  wished  to  upset  a  tall  column  by  a  rope  of  given  length  pulled 
from  the  ground,  where  should  it  be  applied,  if  the  length  of  the  rope 
is,  (1)  equal  to,  (2)  twice,  the  height  of  the  column? 

40.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  sphere  (m—20,  r— 2)  about  an  asdi 
tangent  to  its  surface.  «4ns.  112. 

41.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  three  circular  disks,  all  three  touching 
each  other  In  the  same  plane,  about  a  perpendicular  aids  passing  through 


MomentSi 
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this  center  of  one  of  them.    The  ms^s$  of  eaoh  b  100  g.  And  the  radfus 
ol  each  ia  0  cm.  Ans,  34,200  gm.  cm.* 

42.  Two  m&a8ea»  100  kg.  and  200  kg,,  respectively,  are  coDDected  bj  a 
n^d  rod  1  m*  long*  The  system  U  thrown  ao  that  the  center  of 
gravity  baa  a  velocity  of  20  m.  f>er  second  and  the  system  turns  10 
times  per  aeoond  about  this  center.  Find  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
^sieoL.  Am,  192  X10*«  ergs, 

43.  What  energy  has  a  grindstone  1)  m.  in  diameter,  weighing  1000  kg. 
and  rotating  onoe  every  2  sec?  Ant.  13»9X  10*  ergs. 

44.  A  solid  iron  cylinder,  100  cm.  diameter,  rolls  down  a  plane  6  m.  long 
inclined  at  30**.     What  linear  velocity  does  it  acquire? 

Ans,  627  em./ sec. 

44.  A  block  of  stone  weighs  2.5  tons  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  cube  of  1  yard 
.  nde.     It  rests  on  level  ground.     What  is  the  least  force  which  applied 

K        to  the  block  will  cauae  it  to  revolve  about  a  horijsontal  edge? 
^  iin«.  1768  lbs.  wt. 

46w  Parallel  forces  of  1,  2  and  3  units  respectiveJy  act  at  the  comers  A, 
^  B,  C  of  an  equilateral  triangle  of  1  ft.  side.  Find  the  distance  of  the 
H        T>      ti  I  f  resultant  from  BC.  An9.  0.144' ft 

H       Farauei  lorccs.         ^^    Parallel  forces  of   10  and  6,  but  in  oppodte 
^m        directions^  am  applied  to  a  bar  at  distances  of  8  and  3  from  one  end. 
^m        What  ii  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  and  where  does  it  act? 
f  .4ns.  4;  15.5. 

48.  Two  equal  parallel  forces,  each  50  dynes,  act  in  opposite  directions 
at  the  ends  of  a  bar  10  cm.  long.     The  bar  makes  an  angle  of  45^  with  the 

»         direction  #f  the  force.     What  is  the  moment  of  the  couple? 
Ans.  353.5  dynes-cm. 

49.  A  man  and  a  boy  carry  a  weight  of  20  kg.  between  them  by  means  of 

»a  uniform  pole  2  m.  long,  weighing  5  kg.  Where  must  the  weight  be 
plaeed  eo  that  the  man  may  cany  twioe  as  much  of  the  whole  weight  as 
the  boy?  Ana.  0.416  m.  from  middle. 

50.  A  rod,  the  mass  of  which  is  1  kg.,  hangs  from  a  hinge  on  a  vertical 

kwall  and  rests  on  a  smooth  floor.  Calculate  the  force  on  the  floor  and 
^  *  51.  A  uniform  ladder  30  feet  long  and  of  50  lbs.  weight 

rests  with  the  upper  end  against  a  smooth  vertical  wall,  and  the  lower 
«nd  is  prevented  from  slipping  by  a  peg.  If  the  inclination  of  the 
ladder  to  the  horisontal  is  30^,  And  the  force  on  the  wall  and  at  the 
peg.  Am,  43.3  lbs.  wt.;  66.1  lbs.  wt. 

A  bam  door  is  10  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  wide  and  weighs  200  lbs.  The 
lunges  are  I  ft.  from  the  ends  and  the  weight  in  carried  entirely  by  the 

•  upper  hinge.     Find  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant  force 

on  the  upper  hinge.  Am.  209  lbs.  wt.;  17**  21'  to  vertical 

68.  One  end  of  a  certain  rod  is  clamped.  If  the  other  end  is  pulled  1  cm. 
from  its  natural  position  and  then  released,  it  starts  with  an  acceleration 

«_*-..—  *j ^^  iO  ^^'  per  sec.  per  sec.     What  ia  the  period  ol  via 

vihrntjoa?  Ant,  \,^^  sec. 
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54.  T^  '■■■'!■  ui  »Vff  of  A  wmsch  mftkes  5  complete  TibrationB  in  2  sec. 
Wh2  vaas  aa^iiar  ■crfffanfinn  win  it  start  when  turned  30^  from  its 
poKzcc.  of  ggTrihrrm  And  refeMed?  Afw.  129.34  rad./sec*. 

ML  A  ^ocp  cf  25  cs.  satSoi  ban^i  on  m  peg.  Prove  that  its  period  of 
^^sasaaa.  m  eqial  to  thsk  of  a  mmfle  pendidum  whose  length  is  equal 
to  tii«  dasaeser  of  the  hoop. 

5C  A  CLoek  gir'ji  3  sifn.  a  daj.  Find  the  error  in  the  length  of  the  pendu- 
:-=£,  zQgarcSrg  it  as  a  ample  pendvlnnL  (9— 980).  Ans.  0.414  cm. 

ST.  A  pesd^il-zs  wiich  is  a  secoods  poidulum  where  y — 980,  vibrates  but 
5^ Jt3  tJTvn  a  ziiaizte  on  top  of  a  mountain.  What  is  the  aoceleration 
of  graTTtj  as  this  pomt?  Ant.  978.37. 

58b,  A  rod  3  m.  locg  is  fredj  snspoided  at  one  end.  Calculate  its  period 
of  Tibratioa.  Ant.  2.31  see. 

55.  A  aeeoctds  pecdulom  is  drawn  aside  and  released  and  at  the  same 
moQent  a  Dall  is  allowed  to  faU.  The  ball  and  the  bob  collide  as  the 
pendulum  passes  through  the  verticaL  Calculate  the  height  of  fall  of 
the  balL  Am,  122.5  em. 

60l  The  coefficient  of  friction  for  two  surfaces— 0.14.  A  pull  of  20  kg. 
wei^t  will  oTercome  what  pressure  between  themT  Ans.  143  kg. 

p^^  61.  What  force  applied  paralld  to  a  plane  inclined  at  20^ 

will  push  up  a  block  wttghing  100  kg.,  the  ooeffioient  of 
friction  between  the  two  being  0.24;  (a)  the  block  moving  uniformly; 
(6)  the  block  having  an  acceleration  of  100  cm.  per  sec.  per  sec. 7 

Am.  (a)  56.7  kg.  wt.;  (6)  66.9  kg.  wt. 

62.  What  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  a  body  and  a  horisontsl 
plane  if  the  body  loses  a  velocity  of  100  ft.  per  sec.  and  eomes  to  rest  m 
moving  200  ft.  over  the  planeT  Ans.  0.776. 

63.  A  tobogigan  slides  100  yards  down  a  track  inclined  at  20^  to  the  horisonta] 
in  11  seconds.     Calculate  the  coefficient  of  friction.  Ans.  0.20. 

64.  A  small  block  rests  on  a  horisontal  revolving  platform  at  a  distance 
of  40  cm.  from  the  axis  of  revolution.  If  the  coefficient  of  friction 
is  .30  at  what  angular  velocity  of  the  platform  will  the  block  just  begin 
to  slip?  Am.  2.71  rad./sec. 

65.  A  man  raises  a  stone  1  in.  with  a  lever  of  the  first  class  10  ft.  long 
weighing  50  lbs.,  the  fulcrum  being  1  ft.  from  the  point  of  application  to 
Machines  *^®  stone.     If  he  exerts  a  forte  of  100  lbs.  wt.  what 

force  is  applied  to  the  stone  and  what  work  does  he 
do?  Am.  1,100  lbs.  wt.;  75  ft,  lbs. 

66.  A  boy  who  exerts  a  push  of  50  lbs.  wt.  wishes  to  roU  a  barrel  weighing 
200  lbs.  into  a  wagon  2}  ft.  high.  Assuming  that  he  pushes  in  a 
line  through  the  center  of  the  barrel  parallel  to  the  plank,  how  long  a 
plank  will  he  need  and  how  much  work  will  he  do? 

Am.  10  ft.;  500  ft  lbs. 

67.  A  body  weighs  12  lbs.  on  one  side  of  a  false  balance  and  12.5  lbs.  on 
the  other  side.     What  is  the  ratio  of  the  arms  of  the  balance? 

Am.  1.021. 
66,  A  man  weighing  150  \ba.  bVIb  on  ekp\eA>lottii«asiEi^ended  from  a  movable 


pulley  and  raiaes  Mmaelf  by  a  rope  passing  over  a  fixed  puUej. 
pooDg  the  oorda  are  paralleli  what  force  doeis  he  exert? 

Ant,  50  Ibfl.  wt. 

69*  A  wheel  who6e  radluB  ia  25  cm.  U  fastened  to  one  end  of  a  screw  wbooe 

pitch  is  1  mm.     What  foroe  can  the  screw  exert  in  its  nut  when  a  force 

or  1  kg.  wt.  is  applied  tangentlally  to  the  wheel,  friction  being  supposed 

negligible?  Ant.  1570  kg.  wt. 

70.  Compare  the  mechanical  advantages  of  a  block  and  tackle  when  the 

end  of  the  oord  is  attached  to  the  upper  block  and  when  it  is  attached 

to  the  lower. 

7L  How  far  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  a  body  be  to  loce  0.1  per 

eent.  in  weight?  Ans.  1.05  ml* 

r      'fiifi  ^^*  ^  ^^^  moon's  mass  is  ^  that  of  the  earth,  and  its 

diameter  2160  milea,  that  of  the  earth  being  7900 

miles,  what  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity  on  the  moon's  surface? 

Ant.  164  cm./6ec^ 

73,  Find  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  earth  which  would  cause  bodies  to 
have  no  apparent  weight  at  the  equator.  Ant,  1.41  hr. 

74.  A  wire  300  cm.  long  and  1  mm.  in  diameter  is  stretched  1  mm.  by  a 
weight  of  3000  g.     What  is  Young's  Modulus? 

Ant.  11.2X10"  dyn«i/cm.*. 

76*  A  weight  is  hung  from  the  ceiling  by  a  steel  wire  2  m. 

Elasticity.  long  and  of  1  mm.  diameter  joined  to  a  copper  wire 

1  m-  long  and  of  0.5  mm.  diameter.     Another  weight 

sufficient  to  produce  a  total  extension  of  1  mm.  is  added.     Calculate  the 

extenBton  of  each  part.  Ant.  0.19  mm.;  0.81  mm. 

76^  To  opposite  faces  of  a  cubical  block  of  jelly  of  20  cm.  edge  parallel  and 
opposite  forces  of  1  kg.  each  are  applied  and  produce  a  relative  motion 
of  1  cm.     Calculate  the  strain,  the  stress  and  the  shear  modulus. 

Ant,  0.05;  2450  dynes/cm.*;  49000  dynea/cm.' 

77.  An  iron  bar  of  400  cc.  volume  falls  from  a  ship  and  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  an  ocean  1000  m..  deep.  How  much  is  its  volume  diminished, 
fxitiimlng  that  each  10  m.  of  water  presaure  produces  a  pressure  equal  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  which  equals  one  million  dynes  per  sq.  cm. 

Ant.  0.020  c.c. 

76b  A  ball  weighing  20  kg.,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  500  cm.  per  sec, 
strikes  a  second  ball  weighing  100  kg.  which  is  at  rest.  If  the  first  ball 
rebounds  with  a  velocity  of  100  cm.  per  sec,  what  will  be  the  velocity  of 
the  second?  Ant,  120  cm./sec. 

79.  Two  bodies  differing  in  bulk  weigh  the  same  in  water;  compare  the 
weights  in  mercury;  in  vacuo. 

p^         .       ^    80.  A  mass  of  copper  suspected  of  being  hollow  weighs 
.  -     -^  623  g.  in  wr  and  447.5  g.  in  water.     Wliat  is  the  volume 

^*"    *  of  the  cavity?  Ant,  16.8  c.c. 

ft,  The  specific  gravity  of  ice  is  0.918,  that  of  sea-water  1,03.  What  ie  the 
total  volucna  of  an  iceberg  of  which  700  ou.  yds,  is  exposed? 
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iL  A  block  q£  wDcd  wishing  1  kg^  wlioae  speelfie  gravity  is  0.7,  is  to  be 
loaded  vilh  le^i  eo  as  to  float  vith  0.9  of  its  vdume  immened.  What 
vei^t  of  lead  m  required  (1)  if  tha  lead  is  on  top?  (2)  if  the  lead  is 
betovr  Am.  286  g.;  313.5  g. 

9L>  A  hjdiogneter  smks  to  a  eertam  mark  in  a  fiquid  of  sp.  gr.  0.6,  but  it 
takes  laO  g.  to  amk  it  to  the  same  mark  in  water.  What  is  the  weight 
of  tbe  hjdroBwier?  Ans.  180  g. 

•C  One  of  the  limbs  of  a  U-sh^ped  ^ass  tube  contains  mercury  to  the 
beil^t  of  0l175  m.;  the  othor  contains  a  diffoent  liquid  to  a  height  of 
0l43  oa.^  the  two  cohtmns  being  in  equilibrium.  Required,  the  specific 
gminty  of  the  second  fiqaid  with  relKence  to  nmcury  and  to  water. 

M^  Find,  the  Totume  in  ca.  fL  of  the  smaUest  block  of  ice  which,  floating 
on  fffssh  watcr»  win  just  cany  a  man  who  wei^is  150  Ibe. 

Am,  29.3  cu.  ft. 

^  (STsn  a  body  A  which  wei^is  7.55  g.  in  air,  5.17  g.  in  water,  and  6.35  g. 
in  another  fiquki  B;  required,  the  specific  gynvity  of  the  body  A  and  the 
fiquid  B.  Afis.  3.17;  0.504. 

IT*  A  block  of  brass  10  em.  thi^  floats  on  nmcury.  How  much  of  its 
TotumeisaboTethe  suzfaee^  and  how  many  cm.  of  water  must  be  poured 
aboTe  the  mefcury  so  as  to  reach  the  top  of  the  blockT  (Density  of 
meiciiry-13.6;  of  braas-SJSL)  Ams.  0.375  of  the  wh<^;  4.05  cm. 

M^  Two  tubes  are  inserted  in  a  Teasel  of  water  on  the  same  horiaontal  plane. 
Tlie  diameter  of  the  one  is  0.5  mm.  and  ila  length  is  20  cm.;  the  diameter 
of  the  other  is  0J25  mm.  and  its  length  is  10  cm.  Compare  the  amounts 
of  water  flowing  throu^  the  two  tubes  in  a  giTcn  time.         Aiu,  8: 1 

M  The  diameter  of  the  small  pLstoa  of  an  hydrostatio  press  is  2  in.,  the 
diameter  of  the  large  piston  is  2  ft.  What  weight  on  the  small  piston 
will  support  two  tons  on  the  large  piston?  Ana.  27.77  lbs. 

90l  The  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  is  three  times  that  at  a  depth  of 
2  m.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  lake?  (Atmospheric  pressure —76  cm. 
of  mercury.)  Afu.  26.67  m. 

91.  .\  retaining  wall  3  m.  wide  and  40  m.  long  is  in^ned  at  30^  to  the 
horisontaL  Find  the  total  force  in  kg.  exated  against  it  by  the  water 
when  the  water  rises  to  the  top.  Ana.  9X  10«kg. 

§2.  What  is  the  outward  force  eaerted  by  the  water  on  the  sides  of  a  cir- 
cular tank  1  m.  in  diameter,  the  height  of  the  water  being  150  cm.T 
What  is  the  thrust  due  to  the  water  on  the  bottom? 

Ams.  3532  kg.  wt.;  1178  kg.  wt 

9Sl  The  surface  tension  of  a  soap-bubble  sohxtioa  is  27.45  (dynes/em.). 
How  much  greater  is  the  pressure  inside  a  8oap4Mibble  of  3  cm.  radius 
than  in  the  air  outside?  AnsL  36.6  dynes/cm'. 

94.  How  far  will  water  be  projected  horiaontaQy  from  an  aperture  3  m. 
below  the  water  level  of  a  tank  and  10  m.  aboTc  the  groond  (iwglecting 
air  resistaace)?  Aiu,  10.96  m. 

96w  Abodywho8espectficgraTityis2iBwei^bedinairofi|Mdfiegimwty00013 
with  wei^ts  of  specific  graTity  9.  Thewei|^inairbeinglOOg.,idiatis 
th#tnie  wo^htr  Am^  100050  g 
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90.  If  the  barometer  sinJcs  15  mm.^  how  much  ia  the 
proBBuni  in  dynes  per  sq,  cm.  decreased? 

AnM,  19092  dynes/cm*. 

97.  An  air  bubble  at  the  bottom  of  a  pond  6  m.  deep  has  a  volume  of  0.01 

c.c.    Find  the  volume  juBt  as  it  reaches  the  surface,  the  barometer 

standing  760  mm.  An^.  0.015S  e,c, 

9d.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  idr  the  mercury  column  tn  a  barometer  85  em« 

I  long  stands  at  70  cm.  when  an  accurate  barometer  stands  at  75  em. 

What  pressure  will  this  barometer  indicate  when  an  accurate  barometer 

dands  at  72  cm. 7  Ans.  67.07  cm. 

99.  A  barometer  reads  73  cm.     Calculate  the  thrust  on  one  side  of  a  board 
I  m.  square.  Aiu.  9928  kg»  wt, 

100.  A  barometer  has  a  cross-section  of  2  sq.  cm.  and  is  so  long  that  as  the 
mercury  stands  at  76  cm.,  there  is  a  vacuum  spa(»  10  cm.  long. 
Some  air  is  allowed  to  enter  and  the  mercury  falls  10  cm.  What  was 
the  volume  of  the  air  before  it  entered?  Ans.  5.26  cm*. 

101.  How  high  must  wa  ascend  above  the  sea-level  to  observe  a  depression 
of  1  mm.  in  the  height  of  the  barometer?  Density  of  air « 0.0013 
(approx.).  An*.  10.4  m. 

.     102.  A  glass  tube  60  cm.  long,  closed  at  one  end^  is  sunk^  open  end  down,  to 

■  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.     When  drawn  up  it  is  found  that  the  water 

■  has  penetrated  to  within  5  cm.  of  the  top.  Atmospheric  pressure 
H^  —76  cm.  of  mercury.  Calculate  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  assuming  the 
^^K  density  constant,  and  equal  to  1.026.  (Principle  of  Lord  Eelvin^s 
^^^r     sounding  apparatus.)  Ans.  110.8  m. 

103.  In  a  vcfiscl  of  1  cu.  meter  volume  are  placed  the  following  amounts  of 
gas:  (1)  hydrogen,  which  occupies  1  cu.  m.  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

H  (2)  nitrogeni  which  occupies  3  cu.  m.  at  a  pressure  of  2  atmospheres. 

■  (3)  oxygen,  which  occupies  2  cu.  m.  at  a  pressure  of  3  atmospheres. 

■  Calculate  pressure  of  mixture.  Ans.  13  at. 

104.  The  mouth  of  a  vertical  cylinder  18  in.  high  is  closed  by  a  piston  whose 
area  is  6  sq.  in.     If  a  weight  of  lOO  lbs.  be  placed  on  the  piston,  how 

Pfar  wUl  it  descend,  supposing  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  be  14  lbs. 
per  sq.  In.,  the  friction  negligible  and  the  temperature  constant? 
Ans.  9.8  in. 
tlOS.  A  cylindrical  diving-bell  7  ft.  in  height  is  lowered  until  the  top  of  the 
bell  is  20  ft,  below  the  surface  of  the  fresh  water.     If  the  barometer 
height  at  the  time  is  30  in.^  how  high  will  the  water  rise  in  the  bell? 
What  air  pressure  in  the  bell  would  just  keep  the  water  out? 
Ans,  2.96  ft.;  1.82  at. 
106*  (ft)  What  fraction  of  an  atmosphere  is  the  difiTerence  in  prressure  be- 
tween two  points  in  air  at  O*  C.  and  76  cm.  pressure  if  the  difference 
of  level  is  1  cm.?    (b)  How  large  a  difference  of  level  would  produce 
a  difference  of  pressure  of  0,01  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere? 

An9.  126X10-«;  80  cm. 
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By  E.  Percival  Lewis,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Phytics  in  the  University  of  California 

236.  Characteristics  of  Wave  Motion. — The  word  wave  recalls 
the  familiar  phenomena  observed  whenever  the  surface  of  a  body 
of  water  is  disturbed.  Large  waves  are  usually  so  irregiilar  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reach  any  general  conclusions  regarding  the 
iwfi  of  their  formation  or  propagation.  If  less  complex  waves 
obficrved,  such  as  those  produced  by  throwing  a  pebble  into  a 
qutet  pond  or  by  the  gentle  disturbance  of  the  water  or  mercury 
In  a  tank,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  alternate  ridges  and  hollows 
in  the  surface,  which  diverge  in  uniformly  expanding  circles  from 
the  center  of  disturbance.  If  small  pieces  of  cork  rest  on  the  sur- 
face another  important  characteristic  of  wave  motion  may  be 
obten'ed.  The  particles  rise  on  an  approaching  wave,  ride  for- 
ward on  its  creat  for  a  short  distance,  then  fall  back  into  the  suc- 
oeediBg  hollow,  to  again  move  upward  and  forward  on  the  next 
owt.  They  describe  orbits  in  a  vertical  plane  which  are  evidently 
eireular  or  elliptical*  Since  these  particles  participate  in  the 
movement  of  the  water  on  which  they  rest,  it  is  plain  that  the 
water  as  a  whole  does  not  move  continuously  forward  with  the 
waves,  but  that  each  element  rotates  about  its  original  undis- 
lurbed  position,  to  which  it  returns  when  the  train  of  waves  has 
pitted*  Waves  are,  therefore,  the  progression  of  a  sAapc  or 
tondilxon,  not  of  matter* 

2S7»  Water  waves  illustrate  the  following  fundamental  charac- 
teriBtics  of  all  wave  motions  in  material  media:  (1)  All  parts  of 
ft»  HKifttim  reached  by  the  disturbance  are  subject  to  periodic  dis- 
piocem^nli  ahoni  their  positions  of  equilibrium.  (2)  The  dis- 
Mfancs  i*  prapagated  at  a  uniform  rate,  each  displaced  particle 
^^^^ening  Us  motion  to  its  neighbors  by  pressure  or  through  some 
•wcAoniof  connection.  The  moving  elements  of  the  medium 
kineiic  energy  due  to  their  motion  and  potential  energy 
173 
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dwt  to  their  diijil  if  nuculs,  Tliis  energy,  origmally  derived  from 
the  socrre  d  dKUzrfauice,  b  pawyd  cm  from  element  to  element, 
so  tios  t&ere  is  a  coBtiniiOQS  jlov  of  energffg  with  the  advancing 


S8^  Typs  ^  Waves. — ^The  dkplaeements  in  the  case  of  water 
waves  do  ox  extend  far  beneath  the  anif ace,  hence  disturbances 
are  propa^ased  in  two  dimensions  only,  in  superficial  waves. 
There  is  arwKhfr  familiar  type,  resembling  water  waves  in  general 
shape,  which  may  be  pxopagated  along  a  linear  medium,  such  as  a 
wire  or  rope.    These  may  be  caDed  linear  waves  (although  the 
disCGzbaiice  rrtrnd^  across  a  finite  area)  because  they  are  propa- 
gated in  one  direction  only.    Such  waves  may  be  studied  by 
fining  a  long  rabbo*  tube  with  shot  and  suspending 
[         ^    h  frcun  a  taU  sui^Kxrt,  h<dding  the  lower  end  taut  in 
the  hand.    If  the  tube  is  struck  a  sharp  blow  near 
"^     the  lower  end,  a  distortion  resembling  a  wave  crest 
•  wiQ  travd  dowly  to  the  upper  end,  where  it  will  be 

^     immediatdy  r^ected  with  reversed  curvature,  on 
accoont  of  the  dastic  reaction  at  the  fixed  point. 
X    ?    .'    i      C^^  ^37.  a,  6,  c).    It  win  travel  to  the  lower  end 
iw  isr.       and  be  reflected  back  and  forth  several  times  i^til 
x^  energy  b  exhausted  by  friction.    ThisisasoUtary 
waT>(.    If  :he  lower  «id  is  rapidly  moved  back  and  forth  through 
&  $:t,v.  a::2p^ude«  by  prop^ly  timing  the  displacements  a  series 
or  train  ci  waves  of  opposite  curvatures  ("  crests  and  hoUows") 
will  :r*v^I  urwarvi,  cxviissing  a  similar  train  reflected  downward. 
The  conibined  e£ec«  of  the  two  trains  is  to  cause  the  tube  to 
v\$cill:i:e  b^:ween  ;he  positions  shown  by  the  fun  and  the  dotted 
«ir..e  in  r  'i^.  1  o  •  •  i£« 

la  ;he  cjk^es  nier.:ioned  the  oscillations  of  the  medium  are  in 
pan  or  aI:op>:her  at  n^t  angles  or  froairerie  to  the  direction  of 
prop^jk^::or..  so  ;hi:  the  displacements  of  the  boundary  of  the 
u\ov:iu:v.  i::ve  ri^se  to  a  definite  wave  shape.  It  is  possible,  how- 
t?\-vr.  lor  the  vibrations  to  take  place  in  the  direction  of  propaga- 
tion v>£  the  wav^«  as  is  the  case  with  one  component  of  the 
dUixUoeu\ent  in  water  waves.  When  the  displacements  are 
alt^vj^vher  in  the  direction  of  propagation  it  is  evident  that  the 
wavi^  can  have  no  shape,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  medium  are  not 
dv^aced,  but  there  wiU  be  periodic  changes  in  density,  arising 
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from  the  fact  that  different  particles  are  at  any  instant  in  different 
phases  of  displacement,  so  that  in  one  region  they  will  be  crowded 
togiellier,  while  in  another  they  will  be  separated.  This  may  be 
illtistimled  by  a  row  of  massive  spheres,  connected  by  elastic 
corda  or  springs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  138,  a.  If  the  second  sphere 
wsfe  immovable,  the  first  alone  would 
OBcillale  when  pulled  downward  and  re- 
lesssd.  If  the  spheres  are  all  free  to  move, 
the  transmitted  impulse  will  set  all  in  vibra- 
UooL  On  account  of  the  inertia  of  the 
fphersB  and  the  elasticity  of  the  connec- 
iioiiS|  the  displacement  of  each  sphere  will 
lag  behind  that  of  its  neighbor  below,  and 
each  vibration  will  be  in  a  different  phase, 
until  we  come  to  the  sphere  B,  which  be- 
gjns  its  first  vibration  when  A  begins  its 
aeeond  vibration.  The  figure  shows  the  re- 
sultant effect  when  the  first  sphere  has  com- 
pleted one  vibration  (5)  and  one  and  a  half 
vibrations  (c)  after  it  first  moved  upward 
through  its  resting  point.  It  is  evident  from 
the  figure  that  the  conditions  of  condensation 
and  of  rarefaction  are  propagated  with  the 
vdocity  of  the  wave.  There  is  no  change  of 
shape  in  the  system,  but  if  lines  proportional 
ia  the  displacements  are  drawn  from  each 
resting  point,  to  the  right  for  upward  dis- 
plseements,  to  the  left  for  downward  dia- 
plaoementa  (that  is,  if  each  displacement  is 
rot&ted  through  90°  to  the  right  or  the  left) , 
a  smooth  curve  drawn  through  the  ends  of 
UiQse  lines  will  have  the  general  shape  of  a 
tmnsrerse  wave  (6,  c).  We  have  thus  a  means  of  graphically 
leprssenting  Umffitttdinal  waves  in  a  way  clearly  coordinating 
them  with  transverge  waves* 

If  a  series  of  heavy  bars  are  attached  horizontally  at  equal 
tntenrals  to  a  suspended  wire,  and  if  the  lowest  bar  executes  tor- 
monal  vibrations^  waves  of  angular  displacement  will  travel  up 
the  wire.    Such  iorsioncU  waves  may  be  represented  graphically 
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by  erecting  ordinates  proportional  to  the  angle  of  torsion  at  each 
point  on  an  axis  representing  the  wire. 

There  are  many  cases  where  wave  disturbances,  such  as  those 
of  sound  in  air,  are  propagated  in  three  dimensions  in  a  uniform 
medium.  These  disturbances  will  travel  equal  distances  in  all 
directions  in  equal  times,  hence  the  waves  will  be  sphertcalf  with 
the  source  as  a  center.  A  hemispherical  wave  of  this  type  would 
be  produced  in  a  block  of  rubber  by  striking  it  at  a  point. 

So  far  we  have  conaidered  the  effect  of  mechanical  disturbances  of  a 
medium  only.    The  idea  of  wave  motion  may,  however,  be  extended  to 
cases  where  any  physical  condition  in  a  medium  varies  periodically  at  each' 
point  and  is  propagated  with  a  finite  velocity  through  the 
_  medium.     A  familiar  example  is  found  in  the  "heat  waves" 
which  travel  into  the  earth  as  a  result  of  the  periodic  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  the  surface.    In  the  afternoon  the  sur- 
face reaches  a  maximum  temperature.    Owing  to  the  slow 
conduction  of  the  heat,  this  maTimum  travels  slowly  down 
ward,  all  the  while  becoming  less  and  less,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  each  particle  passes  on  only  a  portion  of  the 
energy  received  by  it,  not  nearly  all,  as  in  the  case  of 
elastic  media.     At  night  the  surface  reaches  a  minimum 
Fio.  139.       temperature  which  penetrates  into  the  soil  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  maximum.    The  distribution  of  temperatures 
in  the  afternoon  and  at  night  are  represented  by  the  full  and  the  dotted 
line  in  Fig.  139.     The  abscissa  of  the  point  A  represents  the  average  tem- 
perature.    AB  ia  the  distance  traveled  by  the  heat  wave  in  twenty-foor 
hours.     Another  example  of  immaterial  waves  is  found  in  the  electrical 
waves  traveling  along  conductors  or  in  free  space,  due  to  periodic  change 
in  the  electrical  condition  at  different  points.     Light  waves  are  very  short 
electrical  waves  (§543). 

239.  Vibrations  in  Wave  Motion. — In  all  departments  of 
physics,  particularly  in  Sound,  Light,  and  Mectricity,  waves  play 
an  important  part,  hence  the  study  of  wave  motion  is  of  funda- 
mental importance.  Since  periodic  displacements  or  changes  in 
condition  are  an  essential  feature  of  wave  motion,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  such  phenomena  in  detail.  The  only  periodic  motions 
which  lend  themselves  readily  to  simple  analysis  are  those  of 
uniform  motion  in  a  circle  or  the  projections  of  such  motions  along 
a  line,  the  latter  being  called  simple  harmonic  motions.  (§108  et 
seq.) 

As  pointed  out  in  §111,  the  vibrations  of  all  elastic  bodies  must 
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be  either  simple  harmonic  motions  or  compounded  of  such  motions 
($24S)y  since,  for  small  displacements  at 
least,  the  force  of  restitution  is  propor- 
tional to  the  displacement. 

240.  Resolution  of  Simple  Harmonic 
Motions* — As  the  motion  is  a  linear  dis- 
placement, it  may  be  resolved  into  two 
or  more  components  like  any  other  dis- 
placement  (}25).     If,  for  example^  the 

piston  rod  AB  (Fig.  140)  executes  simple  harmonic  vibrations  in  a 
horizontal  line  (the  projected  motion  of  the  crank  pin  on  a  fly- 
wheel) ,  a  pin  P  attached  to  it  and  sliding  in  a  slotted  cross  bar 
attached  to  the  rod  CD  will  cause  the  latter  to  execute  a  simple 
harmonic  vibration  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  if  guides  allow  it 
to  move  only  in  that  direction.  If  the  amplitude  of  AB  isr,  the 
length  of  the  crank  arm,  that  of  CD  is  r  cos  a. 

241«  Superposition  of  Simple  Harmonic  Motions. — ^In  many 
cases  a  body  may  be  subjected  to  several  simultaneous  simple 
harmonic  displacements  in  the  same  or  in  different  directions  and 
of  the  same  or  different  periods.  Familiar  illustrations  are  found 
in  the  vibrations  of  musical  instruments  (§605  et  seqJ)  and  when- 
ever different  sets  of  waves  are  superimposed  on  or  cross  each 
other.  If  the  displacements  are  entirely  independent,  it  is 
evident  that  the  resultant  effect  may  be  obtained  by  the  geomet- 
rical addition  of  displacements  ({13).  If  a  ligbt  pendulum  is 
suspended  from  a  heavy  one,  as  shown  in  Fig.  141 ,  and 
both  set  in  vibration  in  the  same  plane,  at  a  given 
instant  the  total  displacement  of  the  lower  bob  is 
x^z^+Xj;  or  if  the  pendulums  vibrate  at  right 
angles,  the  resultant  displacement  is  r  — \/x^-f  y'.  In 
such  a  case  the  two  systems  are  not  entirely  inde- 
\  pendent,  on  account  of  their  connections  and  inertia, 
*^i*  and  the  two  displacements  will  not  remain  of  the 
141,  simple  harmonic  type.  If  a  simple  pendulum  be  set 
in  vibration,  and  later  an  impulse  at  right  angles  to  its 
direction  of  motion  be  applied,  it  will  move  in  a  circular  or 
ptic  orbit  (conical  pendulum),  or  in  a  line  inclined  to  its 
Iginal  direction.  In  studying  these  effects  the  most  useful 
cases  to  consider  are  those  in  which  the  periods  of  the  com- 
ponents are  either  equal  or  in  some  simple  ratio  to  one  aiioV\i^« 
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242.  Compofiition  of  Two  Simple  Harmonic  Motions  of  Some 
Period  and  in  Same  Line. — ^A  body  at  O  (Fig.  142)  has  a  horisontal 

simple  harmonic  motion  of  period 
T  and  amplitude  r^.  When  the 
phase  of  this  vibration  is  6  a 
second  simple  harmonic  vibration 
of  the  same  period,  in  the  same  line, 
and  of  amplitude  r,  is  imparted  to 
the  body.  When  the  phase  of  the 
second  disturbance  becomes  toi  that 
of  the  first  is  oit+e;  e  is  the  phase 
difference.  To  find  the  resultant 
displacement  and  phase,  describe 
circles  of  reference  of  radii  r^  andr, 
•  about  O.    On  these  radii,  including 

the  angle  e,  complete  the  parallelogram,  and  draw  the  diagonal 
OC = R.    Then,  denoting  OP  by  Xj,  OQ  by  x,,  and  OC  by  ft, 

a:i=rj  cos(arf+c)  (1) 

(2) 
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x,=r,  COS  (at 


and,  from  the  parallelogram  OC^CCj, 


(3) 


B»=ri»+r,»+2rjr,  cos  e 
If  X  is  the  resultant  displacement 

Hence  x=ft  cos  (a><  +  ^  (4) 

This  holds  good  for  any  value  of  (oL  The  resultant  is,  therefore, 
a  simple  harmonic  motion  of  the  same  period  as  tJiat  of  the  com- 
ponents ^  of  amplitude  ft  and  vnih  a  phase  {wt'\-0)  intermediate 
between  the  phases  of  the  components.  It  is  the  projected  motion 
of  the  point  C  in  the  resultant  circle  of  reference  of  radius  ft. 

The  above  results  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  component 
simple  harmonic  motions  (1)  and  (2)  without  use  of  the  circles  of 
reference.  For  the  sum  of  Xj  and  x,  may  evidently  be  written  in 
the  form: 

x  =  (rj  cos  e+fj)  cos  a)t—{r^  sin  e)  sin  wt. 
If  we  now  introduce  a  new  length  ft  and  a  new  angle  0  such  that 
ft  cos  5  =  (ri  cos  e+r^ 
ft  sin  0  =  (r^  sin  e) 
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by  simple  trigonometry  obtain  (3)  and  (4)  and  alao  an 
expression  for  tan  0, 

It  is  evident  from  (3)  that  iZ  is  a  maximum,  (rj+rj,  when 
e=0  and  R  is  a  minimum,  {r^  —  r^,  when  6  =  180**. 

While  the  above  refers  to  the  addition  of  two  simple  harmonic 
motions  of  the  same  period,  we  can  extend  it  to  the  case  of  two 
vibrations  of  different  periods  by  supposing  the  phase  difference, 
e,  to  change  uniformly  with  the  time.  We  may  suppose  the  two 
motions  to  start  at  the  same  instant,  e  being  then  0*  At  time  t^ 
the  value  of  e  will  be  {w^^w^i  =  2K{n^^n^i^  where  n,  and  n, 
are  the  respective  frequencies.  When  (n^  — nj)(  =  0,  1,  2,  3,  etc., 
COS  a  will  be  I  and,  from  (3),  R  will  be  a  maximum  (rj/fr,). 
When  (iij— n^f  =  i,  |,  etc.,  R  will  be  a  minimum  {ti  —  t^. 
The  interval  between  two  successive  maximum  values  of  A  is 
l/(ni  — nj  and  the  number  of  maxima  per  second  is  {n^^n^. 
This  case  is  illustrated  by  "beats'*  in  Sound  (§600). 

243.  Composition  of  Two  Simple  Harmonic  Motions  of  Same 
Period  at  Right  Angles.^If  the  amplitudes  of  the  respective 
vibrations  are  r^  and  r^,  construct  a  rectangle  with  sides  2ri  and 
2rj,  the  equilibrium  position  of  the  vibrating  particle  being  at  the 
center-  Construct  two  circles 
of  diameters  2r,  and  2rj,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  143.  The  pro- 
jections on  the  X  and  Y  axes 
respectively  of  points  moving 
uniformly  around  these  circles 
of  reference  will  give  the  x 
and  y  components  of  the  dis- 
placements of  the  body.  If 
the  former  is  in  advance  of 
the  latter  by  the  phase  angle 
«,  the  body  will  be  at  P  when 
the  y  displacement  begins. 
Divide  each  circle  into  the 
same  number  of  equal  parts, 
beginning  at  C^  and  C„  and 
aumber  these  in  regular  order. 
poaitions  of  the  body  will  be 
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It  is  evident  that  the  successive 
at  the  intersections  of  the  lines 
l-I,  2-2,  3-3,  etc.,  and  a  smooth  curve  drawn  through  these 
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points  will  give  the  orbit  of  the  body.     la  the  cmse  illiisirated, 
3-7  where  e=45^,  ths  p^th  is  an 

ellipse  inclined  to  the  axes. 
If  the  phase  difFezence  is  kto, 
^^  the  path  is  a  strai^t  line,  the 
diagonal  BD.  If  €^W,  the 
path  is  an  ellipse  with  vertical 
and  horiiontal  axes,  or  a  circle 
if  rj=r3.  Orbits  correqwnd- 
ing  to  different  Talocs  of  e 
are  shown  in  the  top  row  (rf 
Fig.  145. 

If  thcperioc 
▼ibrmtuxi  wilZ  ^liiL  ok  i 
phasB,    and    the   orfaEt    vil  vm 
through    tht    eanKpkto   c^db  of 
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forms  shown  in  the  top   row  of  Fig.  145     If  m^.  m,  &ro  the 
fioqoenciei,  the  cycle  will  lepeet  itaeif  wheneirer  one  eomponcni  j 
whole  Tlbrmtion  on  the  other,  or  Ai— 14  tunes  s  second 
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244.  Composition  of  Two  Simple  Hannook 
Aagtes  with  Periods  in  Smple  Ratio. — ^Proceed ; 


ki  diTide  the 
eqa»l  parts  proportaoBiI  lo 
mtervate  m  tlie  trwo  ( 
lUiilustTatestbe 
^creooe  is  ^^  or  tht 
mraqpotidins   to 
^i/T,  =1:3  and  2:3  are. 

[IIS.  UBBajoos' 

first  obteiBBd  br 
teflect  &  be&m  of  li^ 

tQmng  fcvrk  to  a 

in  &  plane  at  ri^t  anglci  tol 

beam  is  displaced  bj  twill  faifav  I 

describes   the 

Y-pendulum,  as  diown  m  Fig.  14 

plane  of  tbe  paper,  tbc  >  ~ 

right  angles  to  this  plasep  it  ii  CQ. 

win,  therefore,  be  diJiMMli  sm 

adjusting  the  lengths  PQ  wmA  CQ 

describe  the  Ysrions 

Btngle  support,  T^-T^ 

circle,  or  straight  line,  accorfiK  tm 

ence  of  i^aae  betveea  two  ii 

atrigjtt  angles. 
A  rectangular  rod  fastened  ai 

Tibrate  transirerBely  with  a  ] 

ita  thickness.    If  the 

sides   are   different,  the  respectrre 

Tibration  will  be  inTCzadj  as  Ike 

If  drawn  aside  diagonally  and 

win  not  continue  to  Tibfmte  in  thai 

but  the  displacement  will  be 

parallel  to  the  diameters.    If  the  lalio  of  the  ] 

the  end  of  the  rod  will  describe 
246.  Wayesdnetoi 

her  of  spheres  of  equal  znaases  atiacbed  to  < 

connections,  as  in  Fig.  147.    If  a 

iibratiou  is  imparted  to  the  first,  the  bnpiilae  wil  be  1 

lo  the  others  in  I 
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wai  be  in  the  line  of  sight  if  viewed  in  the  plane  of  vibration, 
And  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight  if  viewed  normally  to  this 
plane*  These  transverse  waves  have  a  sort  of  polarity,  there- 
fore^  and  are  said  to  be  plane  polarized. 

Transverse  waves  may  be  set  up  in  a  cord  or  longitudinal 
waves  in  a  spiral  spring  by  fix- 
ing  one  end  and  attaching  the 
other  to  a  vibrating  tuning  fork. 
The  amplitude  of  the  waves 
in  siieb  cases  may  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  fork. 

If  a  beam  of  light  be  reflected  from  a  mirror  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  vibrating  fork,  and  again  reflected  to  a  screen  from  a 
rervolving  mirror,  the  harmonic  curve  will  be  traced  on  the 
screen  by  the  spot  of  light.  Persistence  of  vision  will  cause  the 
path  to  appear  continuous. 

A  permanent  record  of  such  curves  may  be  made  by  causing 
a  bristle  attached  to  the  end  of  a  tuning  fork  to  trace  its  path 
on  the  smoked  surface  of  a  piece  of  glass  which  is  moved  past 
the  fork  at  a  uniform  rate  v. 

The  oadrdtaatea  &t  the  time  /  of  a  point  P  on  the  aine  curvei  with  respect 
to  the  origin  0,  are  evidently  (Fig.  148). 
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Una  b  IIm  equation  of  &  sine  curve  repeating  ttaelf  ftt  intervals  of  x  —  >i. 

If  |f*rsit]  2retlT  is  the  harmonic  diBpUcement  at  a  given  pointy  the 
ds>t<irbMioe  will  reach  a  point  at  a  distance  x  in  the  time  I,  «z/v;  the 
diflvrlsaaee  at  the  point  z  at  the  time  /  will  have  the  phase 


Tkk  li  iha tqnaUon  of  wave  motion.     At  a  given  time  I,  say  /  —  0,  it  gives 
IfitftaiitAtieaufl  picture  of  the  wave  train  as  a  sine  curve.    At  a  given 
liiit,  tay  <^0,  it  represents  the  simple  harmonic  vibration  of  the  medium 
^  Hull  point. 
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tf  Wcvcs. — ^If  two  or  more 
vffl  grre  nse  to  independ- 
ranhant  effect  may  be 
of  wmTes  on  the  same 
ai  iMAiTfttwHidiiig  to  their  phase 
It  is  ecmYenient  to  ex- 
oc  vmTeJength.    If,  for  ex- 
than  another,  it  should 


2«  TiccnfM:  -rxx  is  Irum  ja£  a  waTfr4e=igth  behind  that  of  the 
izsr.  -:2^  Tj^  IhS^..  JL.  3,  T.  aig  fnl  5ae  itynjtats  the  resultant 
xf  TT-i  -rx'^s  jf  -as  sa»  jm^sx  aaii  visk  {diase  differences  of  0, 
^  t^L  s£&L  .  *L  jgMieasjTCj.     Ix  li^  Sm  ease  the  resultant  effect 
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.:<;  ijr.TC-iiiifs  ^r?  ^csil     Tbe  modification  of  ampli- 

:.*  -jvf  ?^7*j':7\.-s.Tiirir  ic  wmires  is  ealkd  interference.    It 

■.2.ii  'Z^  jfuii  :f  ui»  ;e;shasit  ware  is  the  same  as 

. :  T  Tvr^sc":*.  izji  i2;ss  h  s  a  harmonic  curve  if  they  are 

^'•cxTttjx  'S'iTitss.  — 'K'iTas  jc  iiSe^ent  lengths  may  be  com- 
:  * ,'  >;i.T. «;  TJAZ-r^r.     Ii  lie  isgtks  are  in  simple  ratio  to 

;-  jw,  :^  f  ^f^-JTATi  ir&Tes  in  a  train  wiU  be  of  the  same 
:  : "  .^    ,-T.'  -v-l.  vsrj  whi  lie  phase  difference,  and  will 

s  ,'  ; ..-.-  T^is  is  Z-ascnSed  by  Kg.  150,  A,B,C, 
:^''^  :.:e  :^wJ.^azl;  cc  «w^  waires  of  lengths  in  the  ratio 

.AX  .:^  i-fii?«i-»  pia«  rebsma.     Fig.  151  iDustrates 
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the  case  where  the  lengUiB  are  as  1 :3  and  Hut  phmm  £Ei 

MTO. 

If  the  componientB  have  lengtba  iriudi  are  noi  in  niple  rasio, 
saeeoBDve  waves  wtH  not  be  of  the  aaine  thmpe^  m  the  length  of 
the  longBBt  wave  ^vnU  not  be  a  cominon  nnihqile  of  the  len^^ 
the  eomponent  waves.    If  there  are  only  two  componente. 
however, with  fxequeneies  n^  and  a,, 

one  wave  will  g^dn  its  own  length 

on  the  other  in  l/in^—n^  seecmdy 

nd  the  wave  tnun  will  consist  of 

nnular  groups  repeating  themaehres 

iH-n,  times  a  second.    The  length 

of  eftdi  group  will  be  the  least  com-  f^  in. 

mon  multiple  of  the  lengths  of  the 

compoiients.    Fig.  152  shows  the  effect  of  superimposing  two 

tndna  of  waves  of  lengths  having  the  ratio  3 :4.    The  grairiucal 

Rpresentation  of  "beat "[waves  in  soimd  would  resemble  this 

figure  ({602).    Such  forms  may  be  obtained  eqwrimentaDy  by 

tlie  optical  method  for  obtaining  sfaie  curves  described  in  f246, 

the  beam  of  light  being  reflected  successively  from  two  forks 

vibrating  in  the  same  plane,  and  giving  beats,  and  from  a  rotating 

mirror  to  a  screen. 
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The  displacements  of  the  mediimi  may  be  the  resultant  of  two 
displacementa  at  right  angles.  The  example  of  water  waves  has 
^beady  been  mentioned.  If  one  end  of  a  cord  be  attached  to  the 
^d  of  a  rectangular  rod  vibrating  transversely  parallel  to  each  of 
its  diameters,  the  end  of  the  rod  will  describe  Lissajous'  figures 
({245)  and  each  element  of  the  cord  wiU  do  the  same.  If  the  two 
diameters  of  the  rod  are  equal,  each  element  of  the  cord  will 
<&OTe  in  a  circle  or  ellipse  in  a  plane  transverse  to  its  \en^\i, 


TmiT  inms  "k*  pdntL,  so  tliat  at  a  given 
VF  -aK  sa»  cf  a  eosbcrew.    Such  a 


that  TBriouf 

as  ivirsinB  of  wi^ile  hanzumie 

■nc  Ti^iMKi.  and  tbat  these  waTV 

£  vat  pmodi  of  the  eomponenti 

K  Tu  pKiodf  of  the  longest  oompoiieDt 

flzj  TTinmr  ifiauuLapee  <»'  wave  f onn 

■nuc  ae  iii,riiMiied  as  the  snmmatkm 

of  the  form 

2rf-r,  aji  3«f  +  •  •  •,  etc  , 

of  the  components  hafmg 
fic  1%.  151  shows  that  tlie 
a  leesaagnlar  form,  which  may 


bj  the  foDowing  device 
^^  SB:  Aaei^^^fc  a#g  ipMmgss  0 as  pkneri  in  front  <rf a  horiiontal 
I  jl2.  watt  M  -TTiiiiiriiiTC  by  ^le  lens  L.  An  image  of  the 
'  be  dcwx  OB  a  aueeii  5  after  reflection 
( the  image  of  the  illamiiiated 
sBzaagSit  Hne  on  the  screen.  If  the 
( of  the  segment  in  its  succeeaive 
r  wol  be  jb£  of  CE>d  to  end  on  the  screen,  giving 
Tn»  ATTEb.  "»■'  "  of  "a*  WK"^  paHo^  tsie  opeciag. 


2C.  Tf&iiidCT  af  a  Wave  ob  a  Cord. — Let  the  wave  be  supposed 
:■:  "rt*  zi^r-rzix  i^rmri  lie  jen  whh  a  velocity  r.  It  will  simplify 
li,*  rr:ciisi  whir-r;  essetisallv  changing  it,  if  we  now  suppose 
iv*  V:fri  -.:  re  err*-  a  vttocny  r  toward  the  right.  The  wave 
^~  -lifc.  ?La:ii  sill  a=:i  rrery  part  of  the  cord,  as  it  comes  to 
^^  wiT-f,  w-Z  pass  iTLTC-::^  it  with  velocity  r.  This,  in  fact,  is 
w-rii  nsT  :f:^-  be  •  c-tiwd  in  the  use  of  a  chain  hoist.  If  the 
■  >  <.—  r«e  r:Anei  in  rspid  motion  (there  being  no  load  on  the 
lower  rulley" .  a  r^nd  impressed  on  the  chain  will  sometimes 
reziain  siAticnary  for  a  short  time,  and,  if  the  chain  be  suddenly 
arresied,  the  bend  will  move  oflF  in  the  opposite  direction  with 
(appro3dr::ate2y^  the  speed  which  the  chain  had.  The  rdatiw 
velocity  depends  only  on  the  mass  and  tension  of  the  chain. 

Now  let  <?/?  be  a  smaD  part  of  the  wave,  its  length  {  being  so 
short  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  arc  of  a  circle  (the  circle  of 
cunature).     Draw  tangents  TQ  and  TR  and  complete  the  par- 
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}TRS,    The  velocities  at  Q  and  R  may  be  represented 
^TR,     As  each  part  of  the  cord  passes  from  Q  to  ii  in 
ttme  t  it  will  have  an  acceleration,  a,  toward  the  center  of  curva- 
ture, that  iSy  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  TS,     Since  TS  repre- 
aents  a  velocity  which,  added  to  QT,  gives  QS  or  TRj  it  represents 
p     the  change  of  velocity,  at,  in  the  time  L     Hence 

^^Tlie  only  forces  that  act  on  the  part  QR  of  the  cord  are  the 
equal  forces,  F,  at  its  ends  due  to  the  tension  in  the  cord.  These 
may  be  represented  by  TQ  and  TR  and  their  resultant,  repre- 
iented  by  TS,  is  the  force  that  causes  the  central  acceleration 


V 


of  the  pari  QR  of  the  cord.     If  the  mass  of  unit  length  of  the 
eord  ia  m^  the  mass  of  the  part  QR  Is  ml.     Hence 

ETS    nUa 
QT^  F 
lating  the  above  values  of  TS/QT  and  noting  that  l  =  vt,  we 


■m 


(It  b  evident  that  belting  traveling  with  this  velocity  will  exert 
no  preaaure  on  a  pulley.     See  §47.) 

Wl«  Velocity  of  Elastic  Waves.— It  might  be  expected  that  the  velocity 
of  waves  in  an  elaAtio  medium  would  depend  upon  the  elasticity^  which 
dvleriiiliiiet  the  imte  at  which  an  impulse  ib  tranamitted  from  one  efemeiit 
lo  aiMiiber  (in  a  perfectly  rigid  and  incompresaible  medium  the  effect  would 
bt  1iyi<afitiMieotm)i  and  the  density,  which  exerciaea  a  retarding  influence* 
on  aeootifli  of  the  inertia  of  tlie  diaplaeed  elements  The  derivation  of  the 
exael  itlatkici  between  the  velodty^  the  density  pt  and  the  coefficient  of 
<liflicHy  S  m  m  Mune  cases  mathematically  diffioultf  but  the  general 
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form,  at  leftst,  it  leadUy  obtained  from  a  ecmmderation  of  the  dimenaoiis 
of  the  quantities  involved  (|154).  If  the  velocity  depends  solely  on  f 
and  B,  we  may  write  9^kB*f/iff  where  x  and  y  are  unknown  powers,  and 
1;  a  factor  of  proportionality.  Substituting  dimensional  expressions  for 
the  quantities  (remembering  that  B  is  force  per  unit  area  and  p  is  mass  par 
unit  volume),  we  have 

By  inspection  we  find  with  respect  to  T  that  x  must  be  ).    To  msks 
M  disappear  from  the  ri|^t-hand  side,  y  must  be  —  ).    Therefore 

The  exact  relation  may  be  easily  found  in  some  simple  cases.  Suppon 
the  front  of  the  disturbance  in  a  longitudinal  wave  in  a  medium  of  unit 
cross-section  to  be  at  A  (Fig.  155)  at  one  initsat 
and  at  B  a  short  time  I  later.  The  velocity  of  the 
wave  is,  therefore,  «— Z//,  where  Z— AB.  An  im- 
aginary plane  A  in  the  medium  is  displaced  to 
D,  a  distance  x,  by  compression.  If  Z  is  verj 
*^5  ^         small,  the  density  of  the  substance  is  praetiesDj 

p^Q  155  uniform  between  D  and  B,  and  the  center  of  insa 

of  the  element  is  displaced  from  C  to  C,  a  dis- 
tance x/2.  The  average  velocity  of  the  center  of  mass  is  x/2i  and  its  finsl 
velocity  x/t.  The  final  force  acting  on  the  element  is  Ex /I,  where  S  k 
Young's  modulus  in  the  case  of  a  solid,  or  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of 
volume  in  case  of  a  gas.  The  average  force  is  half  of  the  above.  Ekiuating 
the  work  done  by  this  force  to  the  acquired  kinetic  energy  due  to  the  moti<m 
of  the  center  of  mass,  we  have 

Ex        1    ,x»      ,       ,        Z»       .       E 

This  applies  to  longitudinal  waves  in  a  wire  or  rod  or  to  sound  waves  to 
any  medium. 

262.  Reflection  of  Waves. — When  a  transverse  wave  reaches 
the  fixed  end  of  a  cord,  the  displacement  is  immediately  reversed 
in  direction  by  the  elastic  re- 
action of  the  fixed  end.     The         ^,^^a 

wave  is,  therefore,  reflected 

with   reversal    of   phase   of  Raise. 

displacement,  as  shown   in 

Fig.    156.      Apparently   the    incident   wave   has    disappeared 

through  the  end,  while  a  wave  of  opposite  displacement  has 

entered,   traveling   in   the   opposite   direction,   and    at  every 
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Dtly  neutralizing  the  displacement  of  the  end  which 
t be  caused  by  the  incident  wave  if  the  end  were  free.  When 
a  continuous  train  is  reflected,  the  effect  is  aa  though  a  train  of  in- 
ftefijiite  length  had  been  cut  in  two  when  a  wave-front  reaches  A^ 
iht  fixed  point  (Fig.  156),  and  the  waves  to  the  right  immediately 
reversed  in  direction,  while  the  incident  waves  continue  their 
motion  unchanged;  or  as  though  a  train  of  incident  waves  were 
L  Crtveling  through  a  mirror,  while  their  inverted  images  proceed 
Bout  of  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 

H  *  If  one  end  of  the  cord  is  free,  when  the  wave  reaches  that 
H point,  the  end,  having  nothing 
beyond  to  restrain  it,  has  an 

outir&rd    displacement   twice     ^  ^   « 

as  great  as  though  the  cord  no.  i67. 

were  continuous,  and  it  will, 

tfiereforep  immediately  start  a  wave  of  the  same  phase  in  the  re- 
vmm  direction.  After  half  a  period  of  vibration  it  will  return 
through  the  resting  point  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  will 
itart  a  backward  wave  with  phase  opposite  to  that  of  the  in- 
eideol  wave.  It  is  as  though  a  train  has  been  cut  in  two  when 
%  craet  18  at  the  free  end  B  (Fig.  157),  and  the  right-hand  see- 
tkm  immediately  reversed;  or  as  if  an  advancing  train  were 
piMnme  through  a  mirror  while  its  erect  image  emerged  from  it. 
To  ahow  ID  another  way  the  difference  between  reflection  at  a 

free  end  and  at  a  fixed  end, 
suppose  that  the  part  of  the 
direct    wave-train    that    first 
reaches  B  and  begins  to  be 
reflected  is  as  represented  in 
15S*     If  we  compare  this  with  Fig.  156,  it  is  seen  that  in  re- 
al a  free  end,  as  compared  with  that  at  a  fixed  end,  there 
I  ddoff  of  half  a  period  in  the  reflection  of  the  wave  of  oppo- 
phase,  aa  though  the  right-hand  section  in  Fig.  156  were  held 
.  mi  for  half  a  period  before  starting  in  the  negative  direction. 
BeBeclion  of  longitudinal  waves  may  be  illustrated  by  the  con- 
I  duct  of  a  row  of  elastic  pendulums  of  the  same  size,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
[I59o.  the  last  resting  against  a  fixed  obstacle.    If  a  is  drawn 
and  released,  it  will  impart  an  impulse  to  b,  this  in  turn 
1  to  c,  ttc,,  and  a  compression  wave  will  travel  to  the  other  end 
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of  the  row;  ^  cannot  move,  but  will  be  compressed,  and 
tinomgh  its  elastic  reaction  it  wiU  almost  immediately  start  a 
compression  wave  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  this  wave 
reaches  the  free  end,  a  will  fly  out  without  restraint,  leaving  a 
rarefaction  behind  it;  or,  if  elastically  connected  with  5,  it  will 
at  once  send  back  a  rarefaction  wave.  In  any  event,  after  ex- 
ecuting half  a  vibration  it  will  swing  back  through  its  equilibrium 
position  and  reflect  a  compression  wave  to  the  right* 

If  there  are  two  rows  of  elastic  pendulums  of  different  massa* 

as  in  Fig.  159^,  displacements  will  be 

■     immediately  transmitted  across  A^  no 

matter  in  which  direction  the  wave  is 

moving,  but  the  wave  will  be  also 

partially  reflected.    If  the  wave  travels 

to  the  right,  reflection  of  a  at  A  will  be 

immediate;  if  it  travels  to  the  left,  the 

more  massive  sphere  6  will  continue 

after  impact  to  move  to  the  left,  and 

will  return  through  its  resting  point, 

to  send  a  wave  back  to  the  right,  at  the  expiration  of  half  its 

period  of  vibration. 

The  cases  mentioned  illustrate  the  general  principle  that  the 
duplacements  in  a  medium  have  a  minimum  amplitude  at  o 
fixed  or  constrained  boundary;  a  maximum  amplitude  at  a  fra 
boundary  or  one  with  diminished  constraint.  Important  illtis- 
trations  of  this  principle  occur  in  cases  where  waves  pass  from 
a  light  to  a  dense  medium  or  vice  versa  (§§609,  686). 

253.  Stationary  Waves, — Consider  a  train  of  waves  in  a  cord 
moving  to  the  right,  while  a  similar  train  (reflected  or  independ- 
ent) moves  to  the  left.  Interference  will  take  place,  and  the 
resultant  displacement  of  the  medium  at  a  given  point  and  time 
win  be  the  sum  of  the  individual  displacements.  Plot  the 
positions  of  the  waves  at  successive  instants  (say  at  intervals 
of  an  eighth  of  a  period).  If  the  incident  train  is  represented 
by  a  light  line,  the  reflected  train  by  a  dotted  line,  and  the 
resultant  by  a  heavy  line  (Fig.  160),  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  always  points  of  zero  displacements  A^  (or  of  minimum  dis- 
placement if  the  amplitudes  are  unequal)  at  intervals  of  half 
a  wave-length,  where  the  waves  always  meet  in  opposite  phases. 
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aU  way  between  tnese  points,  at  L,  the  waves  will  always 
Deei  in  the  same  phase,  and  the  displacement  will  be  a  maxi* 
Bium.  The  former  positions  are  called  nodes,  the  latter  toops 
or  anttnodes.  Between  the  nodes  the  medium  oscillates  back 
and  forth  p  the  direction  of  the  displacements  being  opposite 
la  adjacent   segments^  so  that   at  any  instant  the  cord  has  a 

more  or  leas  sinuous  shape. 


except  at  intervals  of  half  a 
period,  when  it  passes  through 
the  undisturbed  straight  posi- 
tion (Fig.  137(f).  The  same 
conclusions  apply  to  longi- 
tudinal waves.  Disturbances 
of  this  sort  are  called  sta- 
tionary  waves.  It  is  evident 
that  when  these  arise  from  the 
interference  of  incident  and  reflected  waves  there  must  be  a 
node  at  a  fixed  or  constrained  boundary,  a  loop  at  a  free  or 
unconstrained  boundary. 

Fig,  161  is  the  graphical  representation  of  stationary  waves  of 
longitudinal  type.  The  displacements  have  just  begun  to  return 
from  maximum  elongation,  from  the  full  to  the  dotted  line. 
This  indicates  that  the  particles  to  the  left  of  iV,  and  those  to  the 
right  of  A^,  are  moving  in  the  negative  direction,  while  those 
between  A^i  and  N^  are  moving  in  the  positive  direction.  Con- 
sequently the  particles  on  opposite  sides  of  N^  are  approaching 
that  point,  while  those  on  opposite  sides  of  N^  are  receding 
from  it.     At  A^,  there  will  be  a  condensation,  at  N^  a  rarefaction. 

After  half  a  period  conditions 
^^^^     ^t       >*^^^^^^v       will    be   reversed.      In    the 

neighborhood  of  Z#i,  Lj,  how- 
ever, the  particles  are  moving 
in  the  same  direction  with  ap- 
proidmately  the  same  velocity,  so  that  their  relative  positions 
Me  only  slightly  changed.  It  follows  that  at  the  nodes  there  are 
tkt  greatest  variations  of  pressure,  and  the  least  motion;  at  the  loops, 
the  smallest  vari4Uions  of  pressure  and  the  greatest  motion, 

264.  Waves  in  a  Liquid. — Some  of  the  most  interesting  proper- 
lies  of  wave  motion  may  be  illustrated  by  waves  on  the  surface  ot 
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a  liquid^  such  as  water.  The  initial  displacement  may  arise  from 
dififerences  of  level  caused  by  eome  external  force,  such  as  the 
impact  of  a  pebble,  winds,  etc.  The  effect  of  gravity,  of  fluid 
pressure,  and  of  surface  tension  is  to  restore  the  original  level, 
but,  on  account  of  their  inertia,  the  particles  are  displaced  beyond 
their  equilibrium  positions,  just  as  in  the  case  of  vibrations  of  a 
liquid  in  a  U-tube.  Horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  displacements 
must  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  the  liquid  in  the  bend  of  the  U-tube. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  longitudinal  as  well  as  a  transverse  compo- 
nent* These  displacements  are  simple  harmonic,  because  the 
resultant  pressure  on  an  element  is  proportional  to  its  vertical 
displacement  from  the  undisturbed  surface.  We  have  seen 
(§236)  that  on  a  crest  the  element  moves  forward,  in  the  hollow 
backward,  in  intermediate  positions  both  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally.   Fig.  162  shows  the  positions  and  directions  of  rotation 
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of  a  number  of  particles  originally  at  rest  on  the  surface  in  the 
positions  under  a,  6,  c,  etc.,  the  phase  difference  between  succes- 
sive displacements  being  an  eighth  of  a  period.  Particle  a  is 
subject  solely  to  a  downward  acceleration,  particle  e  to  an 
.upward  acceleration;  particles  c  and  g  are  subject  solely  to 
'horizontal  accelerations,  due  to  the  lateral  pressure,  as  they 
are  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  equilibrium.  We  thus  find  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  phase  of  a  quarter  period  between  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  accelerations,  in  accordance  with  the  ob- 
served  fact  that  the  disturbed  elements  move  in  elliptic  or  circular 
orbits.     It  is  evident  that  the  wave  form  is  not  a  sine  curve. 

The  expression  for  the  velocity  of  liquid  waves  is  complicated 
and  cannot  be  derived  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  large 
waves  are  maintained  by  gravity  alone,  and  that  the  velocity  ta 
independent  of  the  density  of  the  liquid,  as  the  force  actmg  ib 
proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  elements,  and  hence 
will  produce  the  same  acceleration,  whatever  the  density.  The 
velocity  increases  with  the  wave-length,  so  that  one  may  fre- 
quently see  a  train  of  long  water  waves  sweeping  through  a  traiii 
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bolter  waves  and  leaving  them  behind.  When  the  liquid  ia 
'ikudlow,  the  velocity  diminishes  with  the  depth.  The  very  small 
waves  are  maintained  by  surface  tension  alone,  so  that  they  are 
analogoufl  to  transverse  waves  in  an  elastic  membrane.  In  the 
i  caae  of  th^e  waves  the  velocity  increases  as  the  wave-length 
BiiminifiheSr  and  is  also  dependent  upon  the 
Bdeosity  and  the  surface  tension.  Such  waves 
V  are  called  ripples, 

S66.  Refraction   of  Waves, — Waves   move 
more  slowly  in  shallow  than  in  deep  water* 
Hence  if  the  front  ^fi  of  an  ocean  wave  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  (Fig.  1 63)  ap- 
proacbee  a  beach  CD,  the  nearer  end,  B,  of 
the  wave  will  be  retarded  more  than  A^  being 
ID  shallower  water.    The  wave  front  will  swing  around  into  the 
Bueceasive  positions  A^B'  and  A'*B'\  and  will  finally  become 
parmlld  to  the  shore  line.     This   change  in   direction   due  to 
change  in  velocity  is  called  refraction.     Similar  effects  are,  we 
•ball  see,  shown  by  other  waves,  such  as  sound  and  light,  when 
they  pass  from  one  medium  to  another  in  which  they  travel  with 
different  velocity. 
266.   Propagation  and  Reflection   of   Ripples. — Experiments 
L  with  ripple  wave^  may  be  shown  by  the  following  arrangement, 
^■A  flhaUow  wooden  box  with  a  glass  bottom,  about  two  feet  square, 
Vis  maunted  on  legs  like  a  table,  carefully  leveled,  and  partly 
"  filled  with  water.     Light  may  be  projected  upward  through  the 
bottom  from  an  arc  light  placed  beneath  the  box,  or  by  reflecting 
a  divergent  beam  of  sunlight  upward  by 
an  inclined  mirror.     Ripples  on  the  sur- 
face will  by  their  lens  effect  change  the 
distribution  of  light  on  the  ceiling  so  that 
Oi  the  motion  of  each  ripple  may  be  followed. 
If  the  middle  of  the  surface  is  touched 
with  a  nail,  a  circular  ripple  will  diverge 
from    that   point.      If  the  surface  were 
larger,  this  wave  would  at  a  later  time 
occupy  the   position   of  the   circle  (Fig. 
164),  but  it  will  be  in  part  reflected  from  the  four  sides.    The 
reflected  segments  are  exactly  like  the  missing  segments  of  the 
II 
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outgoing  wave,  reversed  in  direction.  These  reflected  waves 
centers  at  Cj,  C,,  C,  and  C4,  the  '*  images"  of  the  source  C,  w! 
are  evidently  at  the  same  distance  from  the  walls  aa  the  source 
itself  J  since  C  and  the  other  centers  of  curvature  are  symmetric- 
ally situated  with  respect  to  the  walls^ 
These  reflected  waves  wiU  cross  each  other 
and  be  subject  to  repeated  reflections 
(** multiple  reflection"),  their  curvature 
all  the  while  decreasing,  until  we  have  a 
rectangular  system  of  straight  ripples. 

If  a  circular  wave  strikes  a  bent  sheet 
of  metal  of  the  same  curvature  as  the 
wave  J  the  latter  will  be  reflected  without 
change  of  curvature,  converge  to  its  start- 
ing point,  and  diverge  from  it  on  the  opposite  side  (Fig.  165a). 
If  the  strip  has  a  greater  curvature  than  the  wave,  the  edges 
of  the  latter  will  be  first  reflected^  so  that  its  curvature  is 
increased  (5).  It  ,will  converge  to  C,  a  "real  image"  or 
"  focus,"  If  the  strip  is  concave  with  less  curvature  than  the  wave 
(c)  the  latter  may  be  made  divergent,  with  a  "virtual"  image  at 
C  If  the  strip  is  convex  toward  the  wave,  the  reflected  wave 
will  always  diverge  from  a  virtual  center  behind  the  mirror  (d,) 
If  the  surface  is  touched  with  a  long  straight  strip  of  metal 
a  straight  ripple  will  be  produced.  If  this  strikes  a  screen  with 
a  small  slit  in  it  (Fig.  166e)  the  disturbance  will  pass  through 
this  hole  and  set  up  a  semicircular  wave  on  the  other  side. 
The  remainder  of  the  wave  will  be  reflected  as  a  straight  line. 
If  a  number  of  naUs  are  driven  at  equal  distances  through  a 
strip  of  wood  and  dipped  into  the  water,  circular  waves  will 
diverge  from  the  points  of  contact.  At  a  little  distance  these 
wavelets  will  blend  into  a  straight 
ripple  corresponding  to  their 
common  tangent  (f).  At  other 
points  the  ripples  cross  each 
other  in  all  phases,  and  their 
effect  will  vanish  because  of  in- 
terference.    We  may,  therefore, 

consider  that  a  linear  wave  front  is  due  either  to  a  continuous 
linear  disturbance  or  to  a  number  of  neighboring  point  dis- 
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ttirbances^  each  sending  out  circular  waves.  In  (e)  for  example 
only  the  point  in  the  opening  is  effective  for  transmission.  The 
latter  conception  is  often  useful  (}639). 

If  a  screen  5  projects  part  way  across  the  tank  (g),  the  portion 
AS  of  an  incident  wave  will  be  reflected;  the  remainder  SB  of  the 
wave  will  pass  the  screen.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  end  of  the 
transmitted  wave  front  wilt  bend  into  the  shadow  of  the  screen, 
and  the  end  of  the  reflected  wave  will  bend  into  the  region 
formerly  occupied  exclusively  by  the  other  half  of  the  wave.  S 
ifl  apparently  a  center  of  disturbance  for  both  these  waves.  This 
effect  is  called  diffraction.  By  noting  the  resemblance  of  the  ends 
of  the  waves  in  this  case  to  those  in  the  preceding  case  (/)  the 
explanation  will  be  made  clear. 

267.  Refraction  of  Ripples. — ^Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  the  velocity  of  water  waves  diminishes  with  the  depth  to 
illustrate  refraction.  On  the  bottom  of  the  tank  lay  a  piece  of 
thick  glass,  so  that  the  water  over  it  is  about  one-fourth  as  deep 
aa  elsewhere.  A  linear  ripple  is  started  by  touching  the  surface 
with  a  strip  of  metal.     On  reaching  the  edge  of  the  glass  plate 
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the  end  B  is  retarded  and  the  wave  will  swing  into  the  position 
A'B\  as  in  Fig.  163. 

If  the  incident  wave  is  circular^  the  middle  will  be  more  re- 
tarded than  the  edges  if  the  wave  comes  from  the  deeper  water, 
and  the  curvature  of  the  wave  will  be  diminished  (Fig.  167/i). 
If  the  wave  travels  from  the  shallow  region,  the  contrary  will  be 
the  case  (%)*  The  centers  of  curvature  or  "Images"  of  the  source 
will  be  at  C  (outside  the  tank  in  k). 

If  a  prismatic  sheet  of  glass  is  laid  on  the  bottom  (j)  a  linear 
wave  front  AB  wUI  be  rotated  both  in  approaching  and  leaving, 
and  the  final  direction  will  be  A"5".  If  pieces  of  glass  with 
convex  or  with  concave  edges,  like  sections  of  lenses,  are  laid  on 
the  bottom,  the  center  of  a  passing  circular  wave  wUl  be  more 
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retarded  than  the  edges  in  the  first  case  (fc),  less  retarded  in  the 
second  (Z),  resulting  in  changes  of  curvature.  The  "images"  of 
the  source  will  be  at  C. 

268.  Interference  of  Ripples. — If  two  imib  Bimultaneously  touch  the 
water  at  different  points  two  circular  waves  will  be  set  up,  which  will  croa* 
and  interfere  with  each  other,  Tliey  pass  so  quickly,  however,  that  it  is 
diflSciilt  to  observe  them.  Better  results  will  be  secured  if  a  contiQUOUS 
series  of  waves  can  be  produced,  and  still  better  results  if  there  is  a  system 
of  stationary  waves.  A  very  satisfactory  method  of  aecuring  this  result  is 
to  put  mercury  in  a  circular  glass  dish  at  least  four  Inches  in  diameter,  and 
maintain  periodic  disturbances  at  the  center  by  a  glass  fiber  attached  to 
the  vibrating  prong  of  a  tuning  fork.  Continuous  trains  of  circular  ripples 
will  diverge  from  the  center,  while  reflected  circular  ripples  will  converge 
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toward  that  point.  The  result  will  be  a  system  of  circular  stationary  wares, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  169.  They  may  be  projected  on  a  screen  by  reflected 
light,  and  made  more  distinct  by* using  a  lens. 

If  two  glass  Bbers  are  attached  to  the  fork  near  each  other,  two  trains  of 
waves  will  be  maintained,  and  each  will  form  its  own  system  of  stationary 
waves.  At  all  points  on  the  surface  where  the  outgoing  waves  meet  each 
other  in  the  same  phase  (that  is,  where  the  difference  of  the  respoctivs 
distances  to  tho  two  sources  is  Bero  or  any  whole  number  of  wave  lengths), 
the  waves  will  reinforce  each  other.  In  regions  where  they  meet  in  opposito 
phases  (the  differences  of  path  being  some  odd  multiple  of  a  half  wavB 
length),  they  will  destructively  interfere  with  each  other.  Along  certain 
lines,  therefore,  there  will  b©  no  disturbance  by  either  outgoing  or  reflected 
ripples  (Fig.  i82).  Between  these  lines  segments  of  the  stationary  m^rt^ 
appear,  as  shown  in  Fig.  169. 
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2B9*  Energy  and  Intensity  of  Waves, — ^The  energy  of  a  vibrat- 
ing body  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  amplitude 
(161)*  Each  vibrating  element  of  mass  in  a  medium  traversed 
by  waves  will,  therefore,  possess  energy  proportional  to  the 
•qtmre  of  its  amplitude,  and  this  energy  will  flow  forward  with 
(he  advancing  waves.  The  intensity  of  waves  in  a  given  region  is 
defined  as  being  proportional  to  the  amount  of  energy  passing 
per  second  through  unit  area  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
propagation;  hence  the  intensity  is  proportional  jointly  to  the 
square  of  the  amplitude  and  the  velocity  of  the  waves.  In  a 
viscous  medium,  such  as  molasses  or  lead,  they  rapidly  decay  in 
amplitude  and  disappear,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  energy  by 
internal  friction.  This  effect  is  known  as  damping.  Fig,  138 
represente  the  form  of  a  damped  train  of  waves.  If  there  is  no 
■ueli  loss  the  same  quantity  of  energy  will  persist  in  a  given 
wave^  no  matter  how  far  it  travels,  or  how  the  dimensions  and 
form  of  the  wave  front  may  change.  If  such  waves  travel  in  a 
wire  Of  any  other  channel  of  constant  cross-section  the  intensity 
win  be  independent  of  the  distance  from  the  source,  as  the  wave 
front  will  remain  of  constant  area.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
tnnanussion  of  sound  waves  through  a  speaking  tube  or  of  light 
waves  in  a  parallel  beam.  In  the  case  of  circular  waves  on  a 
surface,  a  constant  amount  of  energy  will  remain  in  a  wave  of 
drenmference  which  increases  directly  as  the  distance  from  the 
source;  hence  the  intensity  must  vary  inversely  as  the  distance, 
and  Ihe  amplitude  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  distance. 
In  the  case  of  spherical  waves,  the  energy  will  remain  constant 
within  a  fipherical  shell  of  the  thickness  of  one  wave  length 
and  with  surface  increasing  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  If  E  is 
the  energy  emitted  from  the  source  per  second,  and  if  r^  and  r, 
am  the  radii  of  the  wave  at  different  distances,  and  /j  and  [^  the 
eorreeponding  intensities. 

E-47rr//,-47rr,V,  .-,  ^-^^ 

Hence  the  intensity  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
froiD  Ihe  aource,  and  the  amplitude  inversely  as  the  distance. 

Reference* 

io'e  Wavea  and  RippU*  in  Water,  Air,  and  Ether  is  an  excellent 
daeeription  of  all  kiDds  of  waves. 
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Eosbb'b  ZAgki,  ehAptas  on  Wave  Moticm. 
Dahixll'b  PrtneifieM  of  Pkyties,  chftpten  on  Wave  Motion. 
WooD*B  Phytiad  Opiia,  Gb.  3  and  4,  giveB  an  interesting  account  of  the 
I^otograi^jr  of  Boiind  waves. 
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!•  A  mass  of  196  grams  is  suspended  bjr  a  rubber  band  of  sudi  elasticity 

that  an  additional  wei|^t  of  5  grams  will  stretch  it  1  em.    It  is  extended 

1  cm.  and  released.    Find  the  period,  and  thedis- 

Simple  Hannonic     placement,    velocity,  and   acceleration  9    secondi 

Motion.  after  it  passer  upward  throu^  its  resting  point.     . 

Afu.   T- 1.256  Bee 

x-sin  59**.6-0.862  upward. 
v«2.45  cm./sec.  upward, 
a « 21.55  cm./sec.*  downward. 
2.  Water  or  merciuy  in  a  U-tube  is  disturbed.     Show  that  the  fiquid 
executes  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of  period  T^2x\/l/2g,  where  I  is 
the  length  of  liquid  from  surface  to  surface  around  the  bend. 
8.  Compound  two  simple  harmonic  motions  of  same  period  and  in  same 
plane  with  amplitudes  3  and  2  and  with  phase  difference  of  one-sixth  of 
a  period.  An9,  A— 4J6' 

4L  Compound  two  simple  harmonic  motions  at  right  an^es  with  periods 
in  the  ratio  3  :  5  and  with  phase  difference  sero. 

6.  Compound  three  trains  of  waves  of  lengths  in  the 
Waves.  ratios  1,  },  and  i  and  of  amplitudes  3,  2,  and  1, 

starting  in  the  same  phase. 

6.  Compound  two  truns  of  waves  of  lengths  5  and  4  and  of  equal  amplitudes. 

7.  A  copper  wire  (/o— 8.8)  1  square  mm.  in  cross-section  is  subject  to  a 
tension  of  88,000  dynes.  With  what  velocity  will  a  transverse  wave 
travel  in  it?  An$,  1000  cm./sse. 

8.  With  what  velocity  will  a  longitudinal  wave  travel  in  the  same  wire? 

Ans.  350,000  cm./sec 
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Professor  of  FkyncM  in  ike  £7ntwr«i/y  of  Wuearmn 

INTRODUCTION 

260.  Early  Ideas. — The  preceding  sections  have  dealt  with 
physical  changes  involving,  in  general,  motion  and  changes  in 
motion  of  bodies  as  a  whole.  We  have  now^  however,  to  con- 
sider changes  in  physical  condition  which  do  not  involve  obvioui 
changes  in  motion,  of  which  the  most  common  are  changes  in 
hotness  or  coldness  and  changes  in  state^  that  is,  melting  or 
boiling.  The  sense  of  touch  is  the  first  and  simplest  means  of 
distinguishing  hot  from  cold  bodies,  and  by  it  we  can  roughly 
arrange  bodies  in  the  order  of  their  hotness,  deciding  that  A  is 
hotter  than  B,  B  than  C,  etc.  But  the  sense  of  touch  is  found  to 
be  neither  reliable  nor  delicate  enough  to  be  used  as  a  Piea^nr^ 
of  degrees  of  hotness,  and,  moreover,  a  limit  of  hotness  or  coldneat 
is  very  soon  reached  beyond  which  the  touch  sense  cannot  be 
diieetly  applied*  A  purely  physical  basis  of  measurement  ({264)^ 
depending  on  the  properties  of  bodies,  is  therefore  adopted 
which  agrees  with  the  sense  of  hotness  as  far  as  they  can  be 
compared.  When  measured  in  this  definite  physical  way  the 
hotness  of  a  body  is  called  its  temperalure,  the  scale  of  measure- 
ment being  so  chosen  that  hotter  bodies  have  higher  temperatures. 

It  is  found  that  increase  in  temperature  of  a  given  body  can  be 
produced  by  various  common  causes,  such  as  contact  with  or  ex- 
posure to  fire,  contact  with  a  hotter  body,  and  friction,  as,  for 
example,  rubbing  ones  hands  together.  The  causes  which  will 
produce  increase  in  temperature  wUl  also,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, produce  melting  or  boiling  and  various  other  physical 
changes,  of  which  increase  in  size  is  the  most  common  and  ob- 
vious. On  account  of  these  common  causes  it  was  most  natural  to 
group  together  the  various  effects  referred  to  as  they  became 
known  and  attribute  them  all  to  the  passage,  into  or  out  of  boAV^^  ^ 
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of  a  substance  called  caloric  or  heat,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
which  accounted  for  all  of  these  related  phenomena.  According 
to  this  theory,  heat  was  a  material  substance,  but  one  which 
could  not  be  weighed  or  detected  by  any  ordinary  physical 
method.  On  the  basis  of  this  hypothesis  fairly  consistent  ex- 
planations were  given  for  many  common  facts.  For  example,  the 
temperature  of  a  body  was  said  to  depend  on  the  amount  of 
caloric  it  contained  and  upon  its  natural  capacity  for  caloric, 
which  in  turn  depended  upon  its  physical  state,  as,  for  instance, 
the  state  of  subdivision.  A  given  amount  of  matter  in  pow- 
dered form  was  thus  supposed  to  have  a  less  capacity  for  cfdoric 
than  the  same  quantity  in  larger  pieces.  Thus  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature produced  by  rubbing  two  bodies  together  was  explained 
as  being  due  to  the  abrasion  of  the  material,  its  capacity  for 
caloric  being  thereby  reduced  and  a  certain  proportion  of  its 
caloric  set  "free,"  and  its  temperature  correspondingly  raised. 
According  to  this  idea,  the  entire  amount  of  caloric  set  free  should, 
under  given  circumstances,  be  proportional  to  the  entire  amount 
of  material  abraded. 

261.  Heat  and  Work. — The  first  serious  question  of  the  truth 
of  the  caloric  theory  was  raised  in  1798  by  Count  Rumford  who, 
in  experiments  carried  out  in  Munich  upon  the  caloric  developed  in 
the  boring  of  cannon,  used  a  blunt  borer  which  cut  very  little 
material,  and  arranged  matters  so  that  the  heat  generated  raised 
the  temperature  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  which  was 
made  to  boil  "without  fire."  From  these  experiments  he  con- 
cluded that  the  amount  of  caloric  developed  was  not  at  all  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  abrasion  but  was,  at  least  approxi- 
mately, proportional  to  the  amount  of  mechanical  work  required 
to  do  the  abrading.  In  the  following  year  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
performed  the  similar  but  more  striking  experiment  of  melting 
ice  by  rubbing  two  blocks  of  it  together,  the  temperature  of  the 
ice  as  a  whole  being  below  freezing,  and  again  it  was  concluded 
that  the  melting  was  due  to  the  transmission  of  motion  to  the 
ice  molecules.  From  this  time  on  the  idea  that  heat  could  be 
produced  from  mechanical  motion  and  vice  versa,  or,  as  it  is  put 
to-day,  that  heat  is  a  form  of  energy  ^  was  gradually  accepted.  But 
it  was  nearly  50  years  before  the  full  significance  of  this  new  point  of 
view  was  appreciated  and  careful  measurements  were  made  by 
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Joule  and  others  of  thp  amount  of  work  equal  to  a  given  amount 
o{  heat.  This  idea  that  heat  is  a  form  of  energy,  together  with  the 
ideas  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  (§227)  ^  and  the  conception  of 
the  molecular  structure  of  matter  suggested  by  chemical  and 
radioactive  CS^^O)  investigations,  unite  to  give  the  present 
mdterdar  or  kinetic  theory  of  heai. 

362.  Molecular    Theory. — ^According    to    this  point  of  view 
matter  consists   of  units  or  parta  called  molecules,  which  are 
composed  of  smaller  units  of  the  dements  (oxygen,  hydrogen, 
iron,  etc.),  called  atoms,  these  in  turn  containing  still  smaller 
auits,  namely  elementary  charges  of  negative  electricity  called 
electrons  (J159)  and   probably  a  nucleus  or  center  of  positive 
electricity.     Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  structure  of  atoms,  but 
the  electrons  in  the  atoms  undoubtedly  move  about  or  vibrate 
very  considerably,  possibly  somewhat  as  planets  move  about  the 
sun,  while  the  atoms  move  about  inside  the  molecule,  and 
molecules  move  inside  the  mass  of  matter,  with  great  freedom 
when  the  matter  is  gaseous,  with  less  freedom  when  it  is  liquid 
or  solid  ( j§157-161).     It  is  also  possible  under  various  conditions 
to  have  electrons  existing  more  or  less  independent  of  atoms  as 
"free"  electrons  or  negative  electric  charges,  the  atoms  which 
have  lost  electrons  then  having  a  positive  electric  charge,  and 
being  ready  to  capture  any  other  electron  which  happens  to 
come  near  enough;  free  electrons  are  characteristic  especially 
of  metals.     Broadly  speaking,  the  addition  of  heat  energy  to  a 
body  either  increases  the  (kinetic)  energy  of  motion  of  its  mole- 
cules or  increases  their  (potential)  energy  of  position,  as  when 
melting  or  boiling  occurs. 

Conciderizkg  tbii  more  in  detail  we  see  that  all  of  the  possible  motions  of 
molecalea,  atoms,  «nd  electrotis  wotiJd  involve  kinetic  energy.  Moreover, 
it  b  evident  that  changes  of  position  of  molecules,  atoms,  and  electrons  with 
respect  to  each  other,  against  whatever  forces,  electrical  or  "  chemical/'  may 
exist  between  them,  would  involve  doing  work  against  these  forces,  that  Is, 
changes  In  potential  energy,  Henoe  we  can  see  that^  when  heat  energy  is 
added  to  a  body^  it  may  appear; 

1.  As  an  increase  in  the  Idnetio  energy  of  motion  of  the  molecules  and  free 
electrons. 

2.  As  an  increase  in  the  potential  energy  of  the  molecules  with  respect  to 
each  other,  in  case  the  average  distance  separating  them  is  increased. 

3.  As  an  increase  in  kinetic  and  potential  energy  of  atoms  and  eVe^lttjiA 
iftdde  the  molecules. 
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t  of  Tempcrmtnre.— We  shall  throughout  use" 
the  term  Umptrntmrt  to  mean  a  quantity  which  we  are  now  to 
and  whidi  tan  be  measured  for  any  body  at  any  time. 

Differences  of  temperature  are 
to  agree  with  our  ordinary 
ideas  of  differences  of  hotneee 
or  coldness,  so  far  as  the  two 
can  be  compared.  The  scale 
of  temperature  which  we  shall 
adopt  is  the  international  legal 
standard  and  is  based  upon 
the  effect  of  increase  in  hot* 
ness  upon  the  pressure  of  by* 
drogen.  Changes  oj  tempera- 
ture  are  defined  a&  being  pro 
portioned  to  the  corresponding 
changes  of  pressure  in  a  con- 
stant mass  oj  hydrogen  confined 
at  constant  volume.  This  is 
culled  the  hydrogen  constant 
volume  scale.  To  measure  the 
temperature  of  a  body,  for  example,  of  a  barrel  of  water,  the 
vessel  containing  the  hydrogen  would  be  held  in  the  water  and 
the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  measured.  But  before  tempera- 
ture can  be  expressed  as  a  number,  we  must  have  a  unit  in 
which  to  express  it  and  we  must  also  agree  on  a  reference  point 
or  *'«ero"  from  which  it  is  to  be  measured.  The  ordinary  lero 
(referejice  point)  is  taken  as  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of 
pure  ice  and  water  when  the  pressure  on  the  water  surface  is 
1  atmosphere,  while  the  degree  is  fixed  by  adopting  a  second 
standard  point,  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  when  the  pres- 
sure is  I  atmosphere,  which  is  defined  as  + 100''  or  100^  above 
aero.     The  degree  is  then  such  a  change  in  temperature  as  will 
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produce  ^^  the  change  in  pressure  which  is  observed  when 
the  hydrogen  is  heated  from  the  freezing-  to  the  boiling-point  of 
water.  These  specifications  define  the  Centigrade  Zero  and  Centi- 
gmde  degree,  which  are  universally  used  in  scientific  work, 

A  Oiermomeier  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  temperature 
according  to  some  definite  scale.  A  con^iani  volume  ga9  iker- 
momeier  is  an  apparatus  for  measuring  temperature  by  the 
variation  in  pressure  of  a  gas  confined  at  constant  or  nearly 
eoQsi&nt  volume.  If  the  gas  used  is  hydrogen  the  thermometer 
givea  at  once  standard  temperature;  with  other  gases  it  must 
be  calibrated  in  terms  of  the  standard.  Such  an  arrangement 
ia  shown  diagramatically  in  Fig.  1 70,  and  consists  essentially 
of  a  bulb  of  glass,  glazed  porcelain,  fused  quartz,  platinum  or 
platinum-iridium  (according  to  the  temperature  range  over  which 
it  is  to  be  used),  connected  by  a  capillary  tube  to  a  mercury 
pressure-gauge  such  as  the  open  manometer  shown.  The  pres* 
sure  of  the  confined  gas  can  be  measured  by  reading  the  differ* 
ence  in  level  of  the  two  mercury  colunms  and  adding  to  this 
the  atmospheric  pressure  as  determined  simultaneously  with  a 
barometer, 

StiU  keeping  the  pressure  of  hydrogen  at  constant  volume  as 
the  basis  of  the  temperature  scale,  other  numbers  may  be  assigned 
to  given  temperatures  by  giving  another  number  to  the  melting- 
point  and  subdividing  the  interval  from  melting  to  boiling  into 
a  different  number  of  degrees.  In  this  way  the  Fahrenheit  scale 
(the  one  in  ordinary  use  in  EngUsh-speaking  countries)  is  obtained 
by  giving  the  value  32  to  the  freezing-point  and  subdividing 
ihe  interval  from  the  freezing-point  to  the  boiling-point,  the 
fundamental  interval  as  it  is  called,  into  180**.  (However,  Fahren- 
heit originally  used  other  temperatures  to  define  his  scale,  namely 
a  freesing  mixture  of  water,  ice,  and  salt  giving  what  he  called 
0*,  and  blood  heat  which  he  called  96*=*.)  From  the  above  state- 
ments we  derive  the  following  conversion  formula  for  changing 
from  one  temperature  scale  to  the  other: 


It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  choice  of  a  thermometric 
\y  (in  this  case  pressure  of  hydrogen)  is  entirdy  indep^udfeii,^ 
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of  the  clMMce  of  numerical  scale,  i.e.,  reference  point  and  size  of 
degree;  the  Centigrade  or  Fahrenheit  numerical  scale  can  each 
be  applied  to  any  other  thermometric  property  desired. 
It  is  found  that  the  change  in  pressure  (volume  constant)  of 

hydrogen  for  1**C.  as  above  defined  is  very  closely  ^jo  n  ^^  ^® 

pressure  at  (TC.;  hence  if  the  same  scale  of  temperature  were 

carried  below  zero  Centigrade 
(Fig.  171)  the  pressiu-e  would  be 
reduced  to  zero  at  a  temperature 
of  about  -273.0''C.  This  is 
called  the  absoltUe  zero  of  thi 
hydrogen  constant  volume  eeaU, 
and,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  ($227) , 
it  corresponds  to  a  state  of  zero 
molecular  velocity,  since  pres- 
sure is  due  to  the  impact  of  mov- 
ing molecules.  This  tempera- 
ture could  not,  however,  be 
measured  with  the  hydrogen 
thermometer,  because,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  gas  would  become 
liquid  before  this  point  was 
reached.  We  shall  use  T  to 
represent  absolute  temperatures 
on  the  hydrogen  scale.  In  order 
to  give  at   once  some   idea  of 

the  known  range  of  temperatures  on  the  centigrade  hydrogen 

scale  it  may  be  noted  that: 


Fia.  171. — Temperature  Male  deter- 
mined by  change  in  pressure  of  a  gas  at 
constant  volume.  Pq  ~1  Atm.  —  external- 
pressure. 


—  273.0°  =  absolute  zero. 

—  270°= lowest  temperature  ever  measured. 

—  190°= temperature  of  liquid  air  under   1    atmosphere 

pressure. 
—  80°  =  lowest  recorded  natural  temperature. 

0°  =  melting-point  of  ice. 
100°  =  boiling-point  of  water  under  1  atmosphere  pres- 
sure. 
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700**  ="  dull  red"  heat  for  most  solids. 
1400P  =  "  white  heat"  for  most  solids. 
3800**  =  about  the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc. 
6(XKf-7000**=  Sun's  temperature. 

264.  Constant  Volume  Gas  Thermometer. — In  order  to  use  the 
constant  volume  gas  thermometer  in  the  simplest  possible  way  to 
measure  temperatures  according  to  the  standard  hydrogen  scale, 
it  is  evident  that  the  volume  of  the  bulb  should  be  absolutely 
constant,  and  that  aU  the  gas  used  (including  that  in  the  capillary 
and  over  the  mercury)  should  be  heated  to  the  temperatures  to 
be  measured.  This  is  impracticable,  and  hence  corrections  must 
be  made  to  the  observed  readings.  Disregarding  all  corrections, 
we  derive  an  approximate  expression  for  the  temperature  of  the 
bulb  corresponding  to  a  given  pressure  reading,  as  follows: 
Let  P0= pressure  of  hydrogen  at  the  freezing-point  of  water, 

P,^  =  pressure  of  hydrogen  at  the  boiling-point  of  water, 
t  =8ome  other  temperature  of  the  bulb,  the  value  of  which 
is  to  be  determined,  measured  from  centigrade  zero. 
Pf    =  pressure  of  hydrogen  at  this  temperature  t, 

Then,  in  accordance  with  the  definition  of  the  degree  (§263),  we 
define  any  temperature  t  on  the  Centigrade  scale  of  the  constant 
volume  hydrogen  thermometer  by  the  following  formula: 

.       Pi-Po  _Pi-Po 

^"P^OO-Po"       bPa 

100 

p       p 

where  b  stands  for  the  fraction  -  |J!L-p  *»  wliich,  for  hydrogen,  is 

increase  in  pressure  for  1°C. 

the  same  as  — ^ori     ' 

pressure  at  0  C. 

If  now  /«  Ls  such  that  P«  =  0,  it  follows  that, 

.__   _Po _1 

^^"     Pioo-Po"     6' 
100 

That  is  to  say,  the  absolute  zero,  at  which  P  =  0,  is  1/6  degrees 
Centigrade  below  0°C.     Therefore  letting  T  represent  the  vailw^ 
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of  a  temperature  measured  from  absolute  zero  we  have 

1 


r=e+ 


■'t-^T. 


6t 


To  being  the  number  on  the   absolute  scale  corresponding  to 
0°  on  the  Centigrade  scale. 

The  constant  b  is  called  the  "coefficient  of  increase  of  pressure" 
or  simply  the  pressiLre  coefficient;  for  hydrogen  its  value  ifl 
17  »Sl.  hence  the  value  of  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  on  the 
centigrade  constant  volume  hydrogen  scale  as  de&ned  above 
would  be  -273.04**,  The  value  of  b  for  air  and  nitrogen  also  is 
not  very  different  from  ^j,  so  that  these  two  gases  would  give 
constant  volume  temperature  scales  approximately 
agreeing  with  the  standard.  Nevertheless  it  is 
obvious  that  the  exact  definition  of  the  standard 
scale  as  here  given  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
properties  of  hydrogen.  It  has  been  found  impos* 
sible,  however,  to  use  hydrogen  above  about  1100* 
C,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  passes  through 
the  walls  of  the  metal  bulbs  which  are  best  used  at 
higher  temperatures;  under  these  conditions  nitro- 
gen is  usually  substituted. 

AU  gases  increase  in  pressure  if  heated  at  con- 
stant volume,  and  the  pressure  at  any  temperature 
is  given  approximately  by  the  equation 

P,  =  P,(l  +  60 

where  P,  is  the  pressure  at  0*C.  and  b  has  some* 
what  different  values  for  different  gases  (§279), 

MH.  Constant  Pressure  Gas  Tbermometef. — ^The  coiutAiil 
pressure  gas  thennometer,  which  maked  use  of  the  iDcreftM 
ia  volume  with  increasing  temperature  of  a  gaa  confined  at  eoDstant  pres- 
sure, ia  a  conveniont  indicating  device  for  demonstration  purpoaps,  thoufli 
seldom  used  for  precise  measurements.  As  shown  in  Fig,  172,  the  eonitoiM 
pressure  used  is  that  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and  the  change  in  voltune 
is  proportional  to  the  motion  of  an  indicating  globule  of  mercury  or  oth«i 
liquid  along  a  tube  of  \inif  orm  bore. 

The  eoeffieUni  (ff  erpontian.  that  U  toaay»  tha  ratio  ^^^^  where  F..  Y^ 
are  the  volumes  at  0*  and  100*0.  reapectively  (pressure  constant),  w 
approximately  iVr  f<>^  hydrogen,  air,  oxygen  &nd  nitrogen,  ao  that  w 
dxtremeiy  sensitive  indicator  may  eawly  be  obtuned. 


Cons  taut  pre** 
ftors  gmB  ther* 
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With  a  bulb  about  10  cm.  in  diameter  and  a  tube  5  mm.  in  diameter  the 
iDotiaii  of  the  globule  would  be  about  10  cm.  per  degree  change  in  tempera- 
lOfD  of  the  bulb.  The  expansion  of  air  when  heated  is  one  of  the  earliest 
known  effeota  of  heat,  and  the  first  thermometer,  invented  by  GaUleo  in 
t593|  was  baBed  on  this  principle. 

266.  Mercury  Thermometers. — ^For  ordinary  purposes  ther- 
mometers depending  on  the  expansion  of  mercury  confined  in  a 
bu]b  and  tube  of  glass  or  other  transparent  substance  are  most 
convenient  and  universally  used.  Two  standard 
forms  are  shown  in  Fig.  173,  the  mercury  being  f''' 
confined  in  a  thin-walled  glass  bulb  attached  to  an 
extremely  fine  capillary  tube.  For  use  at  ordinary 
temperatures  the  upper  part  of  the  capillary  con- 
lams  only  mercury  vapor.  Since  mercury  expands 
somewhat  less  than  -g^jVa  P^^  of  its  volume  at  0°C, 
for  a  degree  rise  in  temperature  (compare  with 
air  above),  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  very  fine 
capillary  in  order  to  obtain  an  easily  observable 
motion  of  the  column  for  a  degree  change  in  tem- 
perature. All  Buch  thermometers  should,  for  pre- 
cise work,  be  calibrated  or  standardized  by  com- 
parison with  the  hydrogen  standard* 

F|^  173  shows  the  two  standard  ways  of  marking  the 
"icnto^  oo  the  thermometer.  In  one  the  scale  is  marked 
ifinetlj  on  the  stem  of  the  thermometer — this  is  the  most 
kta  And  permanent  way,  used  in  all  standard  scientific 
and  clinical  thermometers;  in  the  other  the 
0OnIt  it  oo  paper  or  white  glass  and  enclosed  in  an  outer 
tll^  back  of  the  capillary  stem — this  usually  gives 
Icflble  ftoales  but  they  are  somewhat  likely  to  become 
and  ihift  with  respect  to  the  capUlary.  A  third 
it  used  for  cheap  "household"  thermometers;  in 
tliii  tbe  ibennometer  is  simply  mounted  on  a  support  which 
tmitim  the  scale, 

*nie  gjaai  used  for  the  thermometer  (esj^ecially  the  hulb) 
ift  of  tlie  greatest  importance,  and  in  recent  years  great  im- 
pfll^foneoU  have  been  made  in  the  qualities  of  glass  used 
fsff'  this  puipose.     A  bulb  made  of  ordinary  glass  has  the 
fault  ot  slowly  changing  its  volume  with  time,  and  of  permanently  and 
<l«iclJy  laQrewng  Its  volume  whenever  it  is  heated,  say  to  lOC^C.  or  higher. 
Soeb  oiiaiige*,  of  course,  alter  the  reading  for  a  given  temperature.    Some 
of  ^htm  effvota  gradually  disappear  after  the  bulb  has  beeii  made;  so  that 
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'yyrrect  nriiu  can  bpe  obtjiiied.     Thcnnometefs  of  merniry  in  dear  fused 
q-ixm  Ti^Tt  hli'-j  notZiXlj  been  s&UsCmctofOr  eoostracted  for  use  up  to  about 

In  XL^ing  thermometers  it  is  well  always  to  avoid  too  sudden 
heating  or  cooling;  and  in  measurements  above  lOV  (or  in  all 
cases  where  extreme  accuracy  is  required)  it  must  be  remembered 
that  thermometers  are  usually  graduated  to  read  correctly  when 
htUh  and  stem  are  all  at  the  temperature  to  be  measured.  If  the 
stem  is  cooler  than  the  bulb  the  thermometer  will  read  too  low  and 
this  error  may  amount  to  as  much  as  40°  at  550**C.  In  careful 
work  thermometers  should  always  be  compared  with  a  standard, 
or  standardized  at  known  temperatures  ($271)  or  sent  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  comparison. 

267.  Special  Forms  of  Thermometers. — Alcohol  and  some  other 

''luids  have  an  advantage  over  mercury  in  their  greater  coeffi- 

t  of  expansion  and  smaller  surface  tension   (giving  more 
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regular  rise  and  fall  in  the  capIUary),  but  they  are  sddom  used 
for  accurate  thermometers.  Since  mercury  freezes  at  -38*8**C., 
thermometers  containing  alcohol  are  often  used  for  temperatures 
below  this.  Pentane  (C«H|,)  is  also  used  for  thermometers 
reading  to  -lOCy'C. 

^^  Maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  are  ther- 

mometers provided  with  devices  for  recording  the 
maximum  or  minimum  point  reached  by  the  end  of 
the  mercury  column.  The  maximum  thermometer 
is  usually  of  one  of  two  forms.  In  the  first  form, 
a  small  iron  index  is  pushed  ahead  of  the  mer- 
cury column  and  left  when  the  column  contracts, 
the  {ot^er  end  of  the  index  Indicating  the  highest 
reading  of  the  mercury  column;  in  the  second  form, 
Fig.  174,  a  contraction  is  made  in  the  bore  of  the 
tube  near  the  bulb  and  at  this  point  the  mercury 
column  breaks,  when  contraction  occurs  after  the 
maximum  point  is  reached,  leaving  the  upper  end  of 
the  column  at  the  maximum  reading.  This  device 
of  a  contracted  bore  is  used  in  clinical  thermometers, 
Fig.  175.  Minimum  thermometers,  Fig.  174,  areusuaUy 
of  alcohol  in  glass,  and  have  below  the  meniscus 
a  light  index,  of  such  form  that  the  alcohol  can  flow 
past  itf  while  it  will  be  dragged  doum  when  the 
descending  meniscus  reaches  it.  If  the  thermometer 
is  kept  nearly  horizontal,  the  index  will  rest  at  the 
lowest  point  reached  by  the  meniscus. 

For  some  purposes  (especially  common  thermostats) 
metallic  thermometers  are  used.  They  usuaUy  de- 
pend upon  the  bending  of  a  duplex  metallic  bar,  Fig. 
181,  because  of  the  different  amounts  of  expansion 
of  its  component  metals.  They  are  not  satisfactory 
for  accurate  work. 

268.  Resistance  Thermometry. — In  recent  years  an  electrical 
method  of  thermometry  has  come  into  very  general  use.  In 
'  this  the  thermometric  property  is  the  resistance  offered  by  a 
metallic  wire  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,  which 
resistance  changes  with  the  temperature.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  such  thermometers  like   all  secondary  instru- 
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ments^  muBt  be  calibrcUed  in  icrms  of  the  hydrogen  standard.  On 
account  of  its  permanence,  high  melting-point  and  acid-resist- 
ing  qualities,  pure  platinum  wire  has  been  most  extensively  used 
for  this  piirpose,  though  for  use  at  ordinary  temperatures  copper 
and  iron  wire  may  be  substituted.  The  usual  form  of  platinum- 
resistance  thermometer  is  shown  in  Fig,  176,  the  coil  whose 
resistance  changes  are  to  be  measured  (called  by  analogy  the 
"bulb"  of  the  thermometer),  being  mounted  in  a  protecting 
tube  of  glass,  or  (which  is  better)  of  metal 
for  moderate  temperatures  and  of  porcelain 
for  high  temperatures* 

The  advantages  of  the  platinum  thermome^ 
ter  are  permanence  and  reliability,  wide  range 
(it  may  be  used  up  to  V200°C,),  the  fact  that 
the  readings  may  be  made  at  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  feet  from  the  thermometer 
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Fio.  177. — Whe*t«Ume*a  bndse  for  njc&sunixg 
reai«t»noe  of  platmum  Ui«niicuneter, 


itself  and  that  it  may  be  made  accurately  self  recording.  It 
is  also  capable  of  extreme  sensitiveness,  iTriTj-o^C.  being  read- 
able. For  all  these  reasons  its  use  in  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing work  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Fig.  177  akows  the  eleotrioal  leads  to  the  ooil  L,  L,,  compenaatiag  hakdi 
L^  L,  by  meana  of  which  the  effect  of  temperature  chiinges  in  the  leads  i^ 
La  are  eliminated,  and  the  connection  of  the  WbeatHone  bridge  (aea  |45d) 
by  whlob  the  resMtance  is  measured.     From  an  empirical  formula  developed 
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by  C^Uendar  the  temperature  corresponding  to  &  ^iven  resistance  may  easily 
be  obtained.  This  formula  is  of  such  a  form  that  onJy  three  known  tempera* 
torM  are  needed  to  determine  its  constants.  It  is,  therefore,  very  easy  to 
ttukdardise  a  platinum  thermometer* 

289,  Thermo-electric  Thermometer* — When  two  different 
metaU  are  joined  together  in  a  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  178,  and 
one  junction  is  heated,  an  electro- 
motive force  is  in  general  produced 
(see  }477),  which  tends  to  drive 
a  current  in  a  certain  direction  as 
shown  and  this  electromotive  force 
increases  as  the  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  two  junctions 
increases.  This  thermal  electromo- 
tive force  is  another  thermometric 
property  very  extensively  used.  For 
some  purposes  a  voltmeter  (see  j 
463)  suffices  to  measure  the  electromotive  force  generated  by 
heating  one  junction,  and  it  may  be  calibrated  to  read  tempera- 
ture directly.  The  thermoelectric  thermometer  or  thermo-couple, 
as  it  is  called,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  sensibility,  quick 
response  to  temperature  changes^  and  the  small  size  and  mass 
of  the  part  which  must  be  heated  as  compared  to  the  bulb  of  a 
mercury  or  resistance  thermometer. 


Fio.  178, — ^Tb«fmoeIectrio  oouple, 
■howiixK  direotioQ  of  current  produced 
by  beaiiss. 
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For  work  below  50(PC.,  wires  of  copper  and  constantan  (an  alloy  of  copper 
and  nickel)  are  quite  satiefactoiy;  up  to  lOOCTC,  wires  of  nickel  and  nickel- 
chromium  alloy  may  be  used  for  approximate  work,  while,  for  the  entire 
range  up  to  160O°C.^  the  most  accurate  results  are  ^ven  by  wires  of 
platinam  and  platinum  +10%  rhodium. 

f!tO*  Measurement  of  High  and  Low  Temperatures. — The  measuremeot 
of  extreme  high  or  low  temperatures  presents  separate  and  difficult  problems. 
This  ia  partly  because  of  mechanical  difiBoulties  caused  by  changes  in  prop- 
erties oi  ofxlinary  substances  at  extreme  temperatures  (for  example,  melt- 
log  and  softening  of  metals  and  porcelain),  and  chemical  reactions  at  high 
temperatures,  and  partly  because  the  range  of  the  direct  hydrogen  thermome- 
ter ia  passed  and  it  is  necessary  to  extrapolate  by  means  of  some  empirical 
formula.  At  high  temp^eratures  recourse  is  had  to  nitrogen  in  a  constant 
rolume  thermometer,  which  has  been  used  from  llOO^C.  to  1550®C.;  above 
this  for  a  short  range  thermoelectrio  extrapolation  is  possiblei  while  beyond 
this  a  radiation  scale  (see  |33d)  and  radiation  methods  are  the  only  re- 
m.    At  low  temperatures  the  leaat  liqueEable  gaS|  helium^  >i»&d\ii^ 
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constant  volume  thermometer,  but  at  a  pressure  of  only  10  cm.  of  mercury, 
has  been  used,  as  well  as  the  resistance  and  thermoelectric  methods. 

271.  Standard  Temperatures. — For  the  purpose  of  standardizing  ther- 
mometers, thermo-couples,  resistance  thermometers,  etc.,  it  is  convenient 
to  make  use  of  one  or  more  temperatures  which  can  easily  be  obtained  and 
kept  constant,  and  which  have  been  accurately  measured.  For  such  pur- 
poses melting-  and  boiling-points  are  the  most  convenient.  To  use  a 
standard  boiling-point  the  liquid  must  be  steadily  boiled  at  a  known  pres- 
sure and  the  thermometer  immersed  in  the  vapor;  to  use  a  melting-point  the 
thermometer  may  be  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  the  solid  and  liquid.  The 
following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  useful  points. 

TABLE  1 

Standabd  Tempbbatures 

(Pressure  Constant  at  One  Atmosphere) 

Hydrogen  (liquid) Boiling-point,  —  253**C. 

Oxygen Boiling-point,  — 183 

Oarbon  dioxide Boiling-point,  —  78.2 

Mercury Melting-point,  —  38.8 

Water Melting-point,  0 

Ether Boiling-point,  34.6 

Alcohol  (ethyl) Boiling-point,  78.3 

Water Boiling-point,  100 

Napthalene Boiling-point,  218.0 

Tin Melting-point,  231.9 

Benzophenone Boiling-point,  306 . 0 

Sulphur Boiling-point,  444. 7 

Sodium  chloride Melting-point,  801 

Silver Melting-point,  960 

Gold Melting-point,  1063 

Palladium Melting-point,  1549 

Platinum Melting-point,  1763 

272.  The  Pressure,  Volume,  Temperature  Diagram. — ^From 
the  discussion  of  §262  we  saw  that  in  order  to  know  the  condition 
of  a  body  we  should  know  the  amount  of  energy  present,  per  unit 
mass,  in  several  different  forms,  namely  as  kinetic  energy  of 
molecules,  atoms  and  electrons  and  as  potential  energy  of  mole- 
cules, atoms  and  electrons.  Of  the  entire  amount  of  this  internal 
energy  we  have  no  knowledge,  but  we  can  measure  the  heat 
energy  which  passes  into  or  out  of  a  substance  and  also  the 
external  work  done,  which  together  constitute  the  change  in  the 
internal  energy,  and  hence  we  can  tell  when  a  body  is  brought 
back  to  a  given  condition  of  total  internal  energy.  Now  it  is 
found  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  when  a  body  is  brought  back 


the  same  total  energy  content  its  pre^ure,  volume  and  tem- 
perature return  to  the  same  values,  and,  in  fact,  all  its  physical 
properties  are  the  same  as  before;  hence  it  is  said  that  the 
pressure,  volume,  and  temperature  determine  the  physical  state 

of  a  body* 

Theee  tkree  variable*,  P,  V,  and  t  are»  however,  not  independent  but  are 
oQvmccted  bj  a  relation,  called  an  equcUion  of  Mtate^  the  general  form  of  whlob 
ia  not  known.  This  relation  expressea  the  experimental  fact  that  If  we 
fii  anj  two  of  the  three  variablea,  P»  V,  and  t,  the  third  muat  have  a 

definiti  valoa.    For  example,  if  a  gas  ocouples  a  given  volume  at  a  given 

pmrtte  it  must  have  a  certain  temperature. 

Since  the  physical  condition  of  a  body  is  determined  by  the 
values  of  the  three  variables,  P,  1%  and  t,  it  is  very  natural  to 
represent  a  given  condition  by  a  point  having  the  corresponding 
values  of  P,  F,  and  i  as  coordinates  measured  along  three  rec- 
lang:ular  axes,  as  in  Fig.  179,  where  every  point  in  space  repre- 
Bents  a  definite  physicsd  condition.     If  p 

^e  take  as  the  origin  absoluie  zero  values 
of  P,  y,  and  I,  then  negative  values  of  V 
Mid  t  will  mean  nothing  physically, 
while  negative  values  of  P  will  mean 
tensions.  Points  in  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  PY  plane  will  correspond  to  physical 
coiiditiong  for  all  of  which  the  tempera- 
ture is  constant,  and,  similarly,  planes 
parallel  to  the  tV  and  Pt  planes  respec- 

lively  will  represent  constant  pressure  and  constant  volume  con- 
ations.   Since  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  fix  two  of  the  varia- 
I  hl^  P,  F,  and  t,  physical  conditions  are  often  represented  by 
'  Poiflta  in  a  plane,  for  which  purpose  the  PV,  Pt,  or  Vt  plane  may 
I  "®  chosen, 

EXPAWSIOR 

278,  Introduction. — The  important  changes  in  substaneee  pro- 

|«Uced  by  heat  are  changes  in  size,  changes  in  the  arrangement 

Molecules  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  changes  in  state, 

^tti  solid  to  liquid  and  gaseous*     The  difference  between  solids, 

luidsand  gases  has  been  discussed  in  §157.     Solids  in  general 

*«•  great  resistance  to  change  of  shape,  and  their  mo\^<iM\e^ 
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tend  to  assume  a  definite  arrangement  in  groups  called  cr3ratalline 
structure,  not  only  in  obviously  crj^stalline  minerals  such  as 
quartz,  but  in  all  solids.  The  existence  of  such  structure  is 
sometLmes  taken  as  a  test  for  the  solid  state,  though  liquids  also 
can  have  crystalline  properties,  and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  two.  From  the  heat  stand- 
point the  important  matters  are  that  the  average  molecule  in  a 
solid  moves  about  much  less  than  in  a  liquid  or  gas,  and  that  the 
potential  energy  of  the  molecules  with  respect  to  each  other  is 
greatest  in  the  gaseous  state;  furthermore  the  potential  energy 
of  a  solid,  liquid  or  gas  changes  with  its  change  of  size,  or  expan- 
sion due  to  heat.  In  discussing  the  expansion  of  solids  it  is 
convenient  to  consider  both  their  change  in  linear  dimensions 
and  their  change  in  volume,  while  for  fluids  the  latter  alone  has  a 


meaning 


Fio.  ISO.— App&mtas  for  tueft^iins  eo«ffioie&l  of  linear  exp«ii«ioti  of  lolida. 


274.  Linear  Expansion  of  Solids. — This  is  an  efifect  very  easily 
observed  and  very  widely  made  use  of.  Telegraph  wires  which 
sag  in  summer  are  taut  in  winter;  the  tires  of  wagon  and  loco- 
motive wheels  and  jackets  of  large  cannon  are  made  too  small  to 
slip  in  place  and  are  then  put  on  while  expanded  by  heat,  so  that 
when  cool  and  shrunk  they  have  a  firm  grip.  Dififerent  solids 
expand  differently  for  the  same  change  in  temperature.  A 
simple  experimental  arrangement  for  measuring  the  amount  of 
expansion  is  shown  in  Fig.  180  where  A ,  a  bar  of  the  material  being 
studied,  is  supported  in  a  bath  so  that  its  temperature  may  be 
varied.  Two  microscopes,  supported  by  a  frame  distinct  from  the 
bath,  are  arranged  so  that  one  or  both  may  be  moved  parallel  to 
the  bar  by  a  fine  micrometer  screw  and  focused  on  two  fine  marks 
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iade  on  the  bar.  As  the  bar  expands  the  microscopes  are 
moved  so  that  the  cross-hairs  remain  set  on  the  marks,  and  thus 
the  expansion  can  be  read  from  the  graduated  heads  of  the  microm- 
eter screws.  By  substituting  a  standard  meter  for  the  bar,  the 
actual  length  between  the  marks  at  any  desired  temperature, 
say  0°C-^  may  be  determined,  and,  by  adding  to  this  the  observed 
expansions,  the  length  Lt  of  the  bar  at  any  temperature  i  may 
be  obtained.  The  expansion  will  usually  be  found  to  be  approxi- 
mately, though  not  exactly,  proportional  to  the  change  in  tem- 
peratiire,  that  is  to  say^  if  the  values  hi  are  plotted  as  ordinates 
with  the  corresponding  values  of  t  as  abscissae,  the  result  will  be 
&  curve,  though  the  curvature  is  usually  slight.  In  general  it  is 
found  that  Lt  may  be  very  closely  represented  by  an  expression 
of  this  form, 


L|=Lo(l+a^  +  6i*  +  d*  +  -  *  ■) 


(1) 


where  o,  b,  c  are  constants  and  i  is  the  temperature  on  the  Centi- 
grade scale.  The  number  of  constants  necessary  increases  with 
the  temperature  range  over  which  it  is  attempted  to  work  and 
with  the  accuracy  desired,  and  varies  also  with  different  sub- 
stances. For  small  temperature  differences  a,  usually  called 
*'the  coefficient  of  expansion,"  is  sufficient,  and  its  value  is 
evidently 


a=s 


Frequently  also  a  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  between  two  tem- 
peratures, <,  and  <j,  is  used,  and  its  value  is  accordingly 

For  moderate  ranges  of  temperature  {e.g,,  Q°  to  100**)  a  and 

usually  differ  so  little  that  they  need  not  be  distinguished. 

Is  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  coefficients  of  ex- 

"pansion  are  never  large,  and  very  refined  experimental  methods 

are  necessary  to  determine  them  accurately,  as,  for  instance, 

lorae  form  of  interferometer  ({722), 
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TABLE  2 
Ck>KmciKim  of  Lutkab  Expanbion 

Subctanoe.  Cm.  per  degree  C.  per  cm. 

Aluminum 25.5X10-* 

Brass 18.9  " 

Copper 16.7  " 

Glass  (Jena  16™) 7.8  " 

Gold 13.9  " 

Hard  rubber 80.  " 

Ice 60.7  " 

Invar 0.7  " 

Iron  (cast) 10.2  " 

Iron  (wrought) 11.9  " 

I.ead 27.6  " 

Nickel 12.8  " 

Oak,  Q  grain 4.9  " 

Oak,   _L  grain 54.4  " 

Platinum 8.9  " 

Porcelain  (Berlin) 2.8  " 

QuarU,  ||  axis 7.5  " 

Quarts,  J.  axis 13.7  " 

Quarts,  fused 0.39  " 

Silver 18.8  " 

Tin 21.4  " 

Zinc 26.3  " 

Isotropic  solids,  including  crystals  in  the  cubical  system 
(with  three  equal  axes  of  symmetry),  expand  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions. Other  crystals  have  one  axis  of  symmetry,  with  one 
coefficient  of  expansion  along  this  axis  and  another  one  in  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  the  coefficient  being  the  same  in  all 
directions  in  this  plane;  while  still  others  have  three  diflferent 
expansions  along  three  axes,  in  some  cases  even  showing  a  con- 
traction along  one  axis.  In  such  cases  of  unequal  expansions 
the  angles  of  a  crystal  change  as  the  crystal  expands. 

276.  Applications  of  Linear  Expansion. — ^The  expansion  of 
solids,  especially  the  differential  expansion,  is  made  use  of  in 
metallic  thermometers,  thermographs  and  thermostats.  Usu- 
ally a  compound  strip  of  brass  and  iron,  riveted  together,  is 
fixed  at  one  end  and  arranged  so  that  the  bending  of  the  strip, 
due  to  the  unequal  expansion  of  brass  and  iron,  operates  a  record- 
ing or  indicating  pointer,  or,  in  the  thermostat,  makes  electrical 
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contact  to  right  or  left  and  thus  controls  some  heating  system 
Fig*  181  shows  a  common  form. 

The  balance  wheel  of  watches  has  a  rim 

made  of  a  compound  metal  strip,  as  above 

described,  and  so  arranged  that  a  change  in 

temperature,   by   alteriog  the   curvature    of 

these  strips,  will  move  a  considerable  part  of 

the  mass  of  the  wheel  to  or  from  the  center, 

thus   altering   the   moment  of  inertia  of  the 

wheel    and   hence  its  period.      In  this  way 

other  temperature  effects  on  the  rate  of  the 

watch,  such   as  change  in  elasticity  of  the 

springs,    change  in  diameter  of  the  balance 

wheel,  and  change  in  viscosity  of  the  oil  in  the 

bearings,  may  be  compensated. 
In  the  mercury  clock  pendulum  shown  in 

Fig.  182  the  length  of  the  reservoir  of  mercury 

is  so  chosen  that  the  expansion  of  the  mercury, 

which  raises  the  center  of  gravity,  just  com- 
pensates for  the  expansion  of  the  supporting 

rod  which  lowers  the  center  of  gravity,  so 
that  the  time  of  vibration  will 
not  be  altered  by  changes  in  tem- 
perature. This  compensation  can 
now  be  accomplished  even  more 
accurately  by  the  use  of  a  specially  worked  nickel- 
steel  alloy,  called  "invar,"  which  has  a  coefficient 
of  only  .00000075  to  .00000015,  or  rh  ^^^^  <^f  brass. 
This  alloy  is  also  valuable  for  making  standard 
meter-bars,  tapes  and  scales  with  lengths  practically 
independent  of  small  temperature  variations. 

The  cracking  of  objects  by  heating,  particularly 
sudden  heating,  is  due  to  unequal  expansion  pro* 
duced  by  differences  of  temperature  in  different 
parts.  Porcelain  is  less  liable  to  crack  than  glass 
because  of  its  smaller  coefficient  of  expansion,  and 
thin  glass  than  thick  because  of  the  more  rapid 

equalization  of  temperature.     In  fusing  metals  into  glass  to  make 

aa  air-tight  joints  as,  for  example,  the  leads  into  an  incande&c^euti 
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lamp  bulb,  it  is  neoeesary  to  use  a  metal  having  nearly  the  Ban^ 
coefficient  of  expansion  as  glass,  otherwise  cracking  (or  leaking) 
would  occur  when  the  joint  cooled.  As  may  be  seen  from  the 
table,  platinum  b  the  best  metal  for  this  purpose.  There  is  a 
very  striking  difference  between  the  coefficients  of  crystalline  and 
fuaed  quartz;  the  former  cracks  with  the  slightest  heating,  the 
latter,  because  of  its  smdl  coefficient,  may  be  taken  from  an 
oxyhydrogen  flame  and  at  once  plunged  into  liquid  air  without 
cracking. 

276.  Cubical  Expansion  of  Solids.^ — If  Vi  represents  the  volume 
of  a  solid  at  t°C.,  F^  its  volume  at  0°C.,  then  it  is  found  that  in 
general  solids  expand  in  such  a  way  that  V  may  be  represented  as 
a  function  of  (  by  an  equation  similar  to  the  one  used  for  linear 
expansion: 

Fi-Fo(l+a'«4-6'i^+c'<»)  (1) 

and,  as  before,  the  constants,  fc',  c',etc.,  are  much  smaller  than  a\ 
so  that  for  small  temperature  changes, 

Fi-F.(14-a'0  (2) 

If  we  now  consider  a  cube  of  the  material  of  length  Lt  on  an  edge^ 
we  have, 

approximately,  from  equation  (1),  {  274,  or 

Fi=Lo»(H-3al). 
neglecting  higher  powers  of  a;  and,  since  V^^^Lo*, 
3a  ^a\  by  coraparison  with  equation  (2) 
That  is  to  say,  the  cubical  coefficient  of  expansion  w  three  times  thi 
linear  coefficient^  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  preceding  table. 

277.  Expansion  of  Liquids. — The  change  of  volume  of  liquids 
with  temperature  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  basis  of 
liquid-in-glass  thermometers.  The  fact  that  the  mercury  or 
alcohol  in  such  thermometers  rises  with  increased  temperature 
shows  that  the  liquids  expand  more  than  the  glass,  and  this  is 
usually  true  of  liquids  as  compared  with  solids.  To  represent  the 
volume  Ff  of  a  liquid  at  a  temperature  t  in  terms  of  the  volume 
Vt,  at  0°C.,  it  is  found  that  an  equation  of  the  same  form  wifl 
suffice — 


F|  =  F^(l+a"^  +  6"t«  + 
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Approximately, 

sinee  6"  is  iiaually  much  smaller  than  a". 

A  bulb  with  a  capillary  stem  like  a  thermometer  is  usually  used 
in  measuring  the  differential  expansion  of  a  liquid  and  a  solid. 
The  walls  of  the  bulb  expand  as  if  they  were  filled  with  solid 
material;  hence  the  volume  of  the  bulb  space  is  at  any  tempera- 
ture equal  to  the  expanded  volume  of  the  solid  which  would  fill 
itatCrC.    U 

Yf  =  volume  of  bulb  and  of  liquid  fiUing  bulb  at  0°C., 
y'i  =  volume  of  bulb  at  i^C, 
Vt  =  volume  of  same  liquid  at  t®C., 
a'\  a"=  volume  coefficients  of  expansion  of  solid  composing  the 
bulb^  and  of  the  liquid  respectively,  then 
V,-  7'i- 7.[(1  +a"0  -  (1  +a'01  =  y,(a"-aOi. 

This  differential  or  apparent  expansion ^  Vt—  V\,  can  be  measured 
by  noting  the  rise  of  the  liquid  in  the  capillary  stem.  If,  in  addi- 
tion, the  volume  coefficient  a'  of  the  solid 
ia  kno^^m,  we  can  determine  the  coeffi- 
cient a"  of  the  liquid;  for — 


«-'^'-' 
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Fio.  I  S3.— Method  of  men- 
911  rin^  the  absolute  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  mereury. 


The  diflFerence  a"  —  a'  is  called  the  appar- 
ent coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  liquid- 
It  is  possible  to  determine  the  absolute 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  liquid^  inde- 
pendent of  the  expansion  of  a  containing 
vesseli  by  a  method  due  to  Dulong  and 
Petit  and  illustrated  in  its  simplest  form 
in  Fig.   183-      Two  vertical  tubes  filled 

with  the  liquid  in  question  are  connected  at  their  lower  extremi- 
ties by  an  accurately  horizontal  tube.  The  vertical  tubes  are  in 
baths  of  some  sort,  so  that  one  can  be  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
tare  of  0°C.  and  the  other  at  f^C,  At  the  bases  of  the  two 
tubes  the  pressures  must  be  equal,  otherwise  there  would  be  a 
Bow  from  one  to  the  other  through  the  connecting  tube.  The 
preBBure  at  the  two  upper  free  surfaces  must  be  the  same,  since 
it  18  that  of  the  external  atmosphere;  hence  the  difference  m 
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pressure  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  two  columns  must  be  the 
same.     Hence  by  §185, 

htPt9  =  hoPog 

and  ^-5- 

Pt     ho 

But  if  Vo— volume  of  unit  mass  of  fluid  at  0®C.— — 

Po 

and  7/-=  volume  of  unit  mass  of  fluid  at  f'^C— — 

Pt 
then  F£=yo(l+a"0 

and  ^  =  ^'«l  +  a-^-J^ 

pt     Vo  ho 


Hence 


«-(t-')'. 


This  method  has  been  especially  used  to  determine  the  absolute 
coeflScient  of  expansion  of  mercury;  this  being  known,  mercuiy 
can  be  used  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  solids 
by  the  differential  method.  The  coefficients  of  expansion  of 
liquids  (except  water)  decrease  with  increase  of  the  pressure  at 
which  they  are  observed. 

TABLE  3* 

Coefficients  of  Cubical  Expansions  of  LiQinDS 
Substance.  Cm».  per  degree  C.  per  cm». 

Alcohol  (ethyl) 110.      XlO-» 

Alcohol  (methyl) 118.  " 

Benzine 124 .  " 

Mercury 18.18     " 

Paraffin  oil 90.  " 

Pentane 159.  " 

Toluene 109.  " 

Water,  15-100° 37.2       " 

Xylol 101 .  " 

278.  Expansion  of  Water, — Water  is  unique  among  liquids  in 
that  it  has  a  maximum  density  at  about  4°C.,  under  1  atmosphere 
pressure,  i.e.,  below  4°C.  it  contracts  with  rise  of  temperature, 
above  4?C.  it  expands. 

This  property,  which  has  very  important  consequences,  ifi 
clearly  shown  by  Hope's  apparatus,  Fig.  184.  If  the  tank  around 
the  middle  of  the  glass  vessel  be  filled  with  a  freezing  mixture  of 
ice  and  salt,  and  the  vessel  be  filled  with  water  at  a  temperature 
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ier  than  4**  C,  the  water  in  the  middle  when  cooled  will  become 
^deaaor  and  fall  to  the  bottom,  whereas  the  water  above  the  middle 
will  not  be  disturbed.     Thus 


the  upper  thermometer  will 
indicate  a  practically  station- 
ary temperature  and  the  lower 
one  a  falling  temperature  until 
all  the  lower  half  of  the  vessel 
b  filled  with  water  at  4°C., 
after  which  the  upper  one  be- 
gins to  fall  in  temperature 
imtil  0**  is  reached  and  freez- 
ing begins  at  the  top,  the 
lower  thermometer  still  indi- 
cating 4**C*  The  water  at 
l*C.  is  most  dense  and  there- 
fore ooUects  at  the  bottom  of 

I     the  vesMl. 

H    A  sooiewhat  simOar  opera- 
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Fio,  AM — Hope's  ftppiu^tuji  lor  d«teriiuxi» 
ins  the  temperature  of  maxuniLm  dentity  ol 
wikter. 
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goes  on  in  winter  in  ponds  and  rivers  which  are  not  too 
emeh  disturbed  by  winds  or  currents,  the  densest  water,  at  4*^0,, 

collects  at  the  bottom,  while 
the  coldest,  at  0°G.,  being 
lighter,  stays  on  top.  Hence 
freezing  occurs  at  the  top, 
unless  the  entire  mass  of 
water  is  cooled  by  currents 
to  near  O^C,  in  which  case 
freezing  may  occur  on  the 
bottom  or  on  submerged 
solids,  cooled  by  radiation, 
thus  forming  ^'ground  ice*' 
which  is  of  serious  conse- 
quence in  northern  rivers. 
The  volume  of  1  gram  of 
water  at  various  temperatures  under  1  atmosphere  pressure  is 
pven  in  Fig.  185. 

Aeoonlliig  lo  AmAgat  the  tcmperaturis  of  maximum  density  falls  with 
>  of  pfSiiurtb  being  nbout  2^.  under  a  pressure  of  93  atmospheres.    If 
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hipt  by  tMiiHiim  m  tkm  infiid  ateto  wmter  continues  to  contract  below  O^C. 
aad  to  €gpMHi  «l  KD  inereaug  rmte  above  lOO^C.  The  solution  o!  various 
mhm  ID  walcr  alio  lowen  the  temperature  of  maximum  density,  4  per  cent. 
of  HMWiiirfrf  eomsioii  ml%  lowenng  it  to  —  5.63^C.  The  peculiar  behavior  of 
r«B  resafda  tt«  tharmal  erptau^on  ia  due,  according  to  Tamman,  to  the 
at  low  lemperatai^as  of  aev^id  diftereot  kinds  of  water  molecules 
ol  molaetdfli  whieh  gradtialljr  break  up  into  one  simpler  kind  ai 
the  I«nipeffaliir9  is  raiaed. 

-/  279.  Kirp^nncm  td  6aaes.*-Siiice  the  effect  of  pressure  on  the 
volume  of  a  gv  k  very  great  (§221),  it  is  evident  that  in  discuas- 
tng  the  expansion  of  gases  with  in- 
crease in  temperature  we  must  be 
careful  to  specify  the  pressure  con- 
ditions which  are  to  hold  during 
the  expansion.    The  simplest  con- 
dition is  to  maintain  the  pressure 
e^tnstant  and  measure  the   change 
in  volume  of  the  gas  in  a  bulb  by 
allowing  it  to  expand  and  push  out 
a  mercury  piston  in  an  attached 
tube,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 72.    For 
accurate  work  an  arrangement  such 
as  is  shown  in  Fig,  186  is  necessary, 
and  for  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  subject  the  expansion  must 
be  carried  out  at  various  constant 
pressures*     A  correction  must,  of 
course,  be  made  for  the  expansion  of  the  bulb  and  for  the  fact  that 
an  increasing  amount  of  the  gas  will  be  in  the  stem  and  hence  will 
not  be  heated,     Gay-Lussac  (1802)   and  Charles   (1787)  inde- 
pendently carried  out  such  experiments,  and  arrived  at  the  *'  Law 
of  Charles  and  Gay-Lussac/*  according  to  which  all  the  common 
gases  expand  by  a  constant  fraction  of  their  volume  at  {f  for  each 
rise  of  V  in  temperature.     This  fraction  is  about  .003650  (jfj)* 
or  about  the  same  as  the  "pressure  coefficient"  of  a  gas  {}2W} 
In  the  form  of  an  equation  this  law  is— 

V^t^y^il-^-fd)  (p  constant), 

but  it  18  now  known  that  the  law  is  only  approximately  true  and 
that  a  is  not  the  same  for  all  gases.    Furthermore^  a  varies  with 
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the  pressure  and  with  the  temperature^  and  is  not,  in  general, 
quite  equal  to  the  pressure  coefficient,  b. 

Later  work  of  Regnault  and  others  has  shown  that  the  coefficienta  of 
expanMon  of  all  gaaea  except  hydrogen  increase,  at  ordinary  temperatures^ 
with  inerefifiLDg  den^ty  of  the  gas,  and  that  the  coefficient  for  the  several 
gnftfift  are  more  nearly  alike  and  more  nearly  equal  to  their  ''pressure  ooeffi- 
tt«ats'*  when  the  gaaes  are  at  low  pressures  or  high  temperatures* 

^^H  TABLE  4 

^^^P  EXPAKSION  CoEFFSClENTfl  AND  PbSISSDEE  Ck>£7FICrENT8 

■  Gaa  a.  b. 

■  Air  0,003671  O.CN}3e74 
P  OftrboD  diojdde                     0.003728  0.003712 

Hydrogen  0,003661  0.003662 

Nitrogen  0.003673  0.003672 

K  Temperature  O^C.-lOO^C,  Fressurei  1  atmosphere. 

280-  The  Gas  Equation:  A  Perfect  Gas,— We  have  seen  (§221) 
that  gases  follow  Boyle's  law  more  or  less  closely,  the  product  of 
the  pressure  and  volume  at  constant  temperature  being  nearly 
constant.  In  §264  we  considered  the  change  in  pressure  with 
temperature  of  a  gas  confined  at  constant  volume,  which  is  given 
approadnaately  by  the  equation  F,  =  P^(l  +  bt).  In  §279  we  have 
just  discussed  the  expansion  of  gases^  which  occurs  approximately 
according  to  the  relation  Vt=^  V^,(l  -f  aQ,  the  pressure  being  con- 
stant. It  is  convenient  to  combine  these  statements  into  a 
single  equation,  which  will  then  represent  all  the  relations  which 
approximately  hold  between  the  pressure,  volume  and  tempera- 
ture of  a  gas.     This  may  be  done  as  follows: 

Let  P,F,  be  the  pressure  and  volume  of  a  given  mass  of  gas  at 
(KX3.,  and  let  it  be  heated  at  constant  volume  to  TC.  Then  we 
have  (§264) 

P,  =  P,(l  +  60 
and  hence 


I 


I 


Again,  starting  at  P^F^O**,  let  it  be  heated  at  constant  pressure  to 
the  same  final  temperature  f^C;  then  by  the  law  of  Charles 
(§279) 

K,^F,(l+aO 
and  hence 
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Xow  lei  ibe  pi^ssTire,  P,  and  the  volume,  V,  be  changed  in  any 
iTiT.  ;he  lenjwrMure  remaming  C*C,    Then  from  Boyle's  law 


and 


(Pn.=P.V,  =  P,V. 
a  =  6 


Afeo  since  vP^^  '^1  =  ^ 

We  may  wriie  PV^P.VJbT 

or  PV^RT  (5) 

It  is  fre<i\:entlv  ccmvenient  to  consider  an  imaginary  ideal  or  per- 
jWi  <:as«  which  exactly  obeys  these  gas  laws,  and  which  also  has 
certain  other  properties  which  will  be  referred  to  later.  The  vol- 
ume and  piessuie  coefficients  of  such  a  gas  we  shall  designate  by 
a  and  ^^  absolute  temperature  according  to  this  perfect  gas 
scale  by  F,  and  the  constant  factor  by  Rf.  The  gas  law  or  equa- 
tion of  state  for  a  perfect  gas  then  becomes  PV=^R'T\ 

281.  Real  Gases. — .\s  we  have  just  seen,  real  gases  follow  more 
or  less  clvxsely  the  law 

pr=/?r 

where  T  is  the  temperature  measured  with  a  constant  volume 
hydrogen  thermometer  from  the  absolute  zero  of  the  hydrogen 
scale.  The  approximation  to  the  law  PV^RT  is  found  to  be 
very  much  closer  for  high  temperatures  and  low  pressures. 

The  value  of  R  is  diflFerent  for  dififerent  gases,  and,  of  course, 
also  for  different  masses  of  any  one  gas.  It  is  customary  to  con- 
sider the  equation  as  applying  to  1  gram  of  gas,  and  R  is  then 
called  the  <;c7^^  constant  for  this  gas,  and  is  evidently  equal  to 

-       of  the  product  P^\\  at  0**C.    For  any  other  mass  of  M 

grams  the  constant  in  the  equation  PV=^RT  will  be  MR,  since 
volumes  are  proportional  to  masses  under  given  conditions. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  in  a  general  way.  why  the  pfx>pertie6  of  real  gases  should 
approach  those  of  a  perfect  gas  at  high  temperatures  and  low  pressures.  For, 
according  to  the  simple  kinetic  theory  ^(227),  a  gas  haWng  no  molecular 
forces,  i.e.,  no  molecular  potential  energy,  and  negligibU  moUcular  volttsis,  is 
perfect  in  bo  far  that  it  obeys  the  law  PI*  =-  RT,    Now,  it  is  evident  that  the 
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tbe  temperature  of  a  real  gas,  the  leas  will  be  the  proportion  of  the 
potential  to  the  kinetic  energy,  and  also  that  the  larger  the  volume  of  a  gas, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  less  will  be  the  actual  molecular  volume  com- 
parad  to  the  total  volume.  Hence,  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  or  the 
density  diminished,  the  conditions  become  more  nearly  those  assumed  in 
the  simple  Idee  tic  theory. 
By  making  a  still  further  assumption  equation  (5)  may  be  further  gener- 
Aocording  to  Avogadro's  hypothesis  equal  volumes  of  different 
I  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  contain  equal  numbers  of  mole- 
eulee,  that  is,  the  total  masses  of  equal  volumes  will  t>e  proportional  to  the 
moleeular  weights  of  the  gases,  or 

where  in  I,  m^  m^  are  molecular  weights.  Hence,  if  we  take  mj  grams, 
in,  g;nm8,  and  mj  grams  (called  gram*molecular<we]ghts)  of  these  gases,  they 
win  occupy  the  same  volume  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature. 

Hence,  PV-miRiT-m^tT^m^R^T 

and  B"  is  a  constant  for  all  gases,  whose  value  can  be  at  once  computed. 
For  example^  for  nitrogen  m  — 28;  specific  volume  F  — 796.2  c,o.  when  T  — 
2T3»;  and  P-1  atm.  =  1,012,630  dynes/ cm  J 

£"=^-8,305X10'^^ 

282.  bothennal  Cuires. 
— ^The  significance  of  the 
equation  PV^^RT  can  be 
seen  more  readily  by  graph- 
ical representation  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  5272. 
Giving  T  some  constant 
value,  7*1,  it  is  evident  that 
Boyle's  law,  PV  =  const., 
is  represented  by  a  rectan- 
gular hyperbola  in  a  plane 
paralld  to  the  PV  plane 
and  cutting  the  T  axis  in 
the  point  T^.  If  a  series  of 
such  byperbolse  are  located 
for  different  temperatures  and  then  projected  upon  the  PV 
plane  by  dropping  perpendiculars  from  every  point  to  this 
plane,  the  r^ult  is  a  family  of  hyperbola  each  of  whkb  e«i^ii\i^ 
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I  distinguished  by  labeling  it  with  the  temperature  belonging  to  it, 
}  as  shown  for  air  in  Fig.  187.  Any  curve  showing  the  relation 
between  the  pressure  and  volume  of  a  substance  under  the  con- 
dition T  ^  const,  is  called  an  isothermal  curve.  We  accordingly 
conclude  that  isothermal  curves  for  a  perfect  gas  are  rec* 
tangular  hyperbolse,  and  that  isothermal  curves  for  real  gases 
approximate  to  rectangular  hyperbola,  the  approximation  being 
closer  at  high  temperatures. 

283.  Molecular  Energy  and  Temperature, — As  we  have  seen 
(522I)  ordinary  gases  very  approximately  obey  Boyle's  law, 
PV^  constant  for  constant  temperatures,  and  PV  increases  as 
the  temperature  increases.     Also,  according  to  the  kinetic  theory 

of  gases  (§227),  for  a  simple  ideal  gas  PV  =-^  which  will  be 

constant  if  the  average  random  undirected  kinetic  energy  per 

molecule  is  constant,  and  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the 

average  molecular  energy  ^MvK    From  these  two  statements 

for  a  real  and  an  ideal  gas  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 

temperature  of  a  real  gas  is,  at  least  approximately,  proportional 

to  the  kinetic  energy  of  molecular  motion,  and  even  to  extend  this 

analogy  to  liquids  and  solids  where  it  has  not  the  same  justi* 

fication.     While  the  proportionality  of  mean  molecular  kinetic 

energy  to  temperature  turns  out  to  be  very  closely  true  for  gasee, 

I   and  is  a  very  useful  and  instructive  hypothesis,  nevertheless  the 

,   complicated  structure  of  real  molecules  (as  compared  with  those 

of  the  ideal  gas)  shows  us  that  the   hypothesis   must  not   be 

taken  too  literally. 

j  CALORIMETRY 

284.  Unit  of  Heat. — Calorimetry  is  the  process  of  measuring 
quantities  of  heat.  Obviously  the  6rst  thing  to  be  decided  upon 
|B  the  umt  in  terms  of  which  to  measure,  and  though,  as  has 
been  said,  energy  units  may  be  used,  it  is  often  more  conven- 
ient to  use  a  unit  deEned  in  terms  of  heal  phenomena  only, 
to  n-T  ^''^  ^^"^  ^  P''''^^  thermal  unit  of  heat  it  is  natural 
that  th^r\^'''^^  ^^^""^  ^^'""^  **®^^  produces,  and  agree 
produce  ^""^  ^^  ^^  ^"^^^  ^^  amount  of  heat  as  wiU 

I  ^^siance.     The  specified  effect  agreed  upon  is  a  change 
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temperature  of  1°G.,  and  the  standard  stUmtane^  is  water.  To 
be  exact  the  particular  degree  must  be  speeified;  henee  we  shall 
define  the  unit  of  heat  as  thai  qttanitiy  of  keai  leAieA  iinZI  raise  ikt 
UmpercUxtre  of  1  gram  of  waUrfrom  14|  ta  16i**C.  This  is  esUed 
the  Calorie^  or  Cal^«. 

The  relation  of  this  thermal  unit  to  the  unit  ol  mechanical 
energy  has  been  found  by  experiments  which  will  be  descifiied 
later  (§340).  These  show  that  if  the  "mechanical  eqttirsleiit 
of  heat/'  that  is^  the  number  of  work  tmita  equivalent  to  one 
heat  unit,  be  denoted  by  the  letter  /, 


J  =  4.187  X  10'  -^- 
ealone 


Sofnelliiiet  a  metm  calorie  is  also  speciiied.  Thii  m  one  oo»4aadvedtfc 
the  heat  lequired  to  change  1  gram  of  water  hxun  (T  to  iOCTCL  It  it  ahoat 
equal  to  1  caL  Soroetimes  the  "large  calorie*'  equal  lo  1000  calofiea,  is 
uaed  as  a  unit,  and  in  engineering  practice  (in  Engiisb-ipeddDg  eoixntxias) 
the  "  British  thermal  unit"  (B.  T.  U.)  is  employed  and  is  equal  to  tlie  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  Ibp  of  water  i*  Falifeaheii.  Fmh  the 
relation  of  the  pound  to  the  ^mm  and  the  FalnvJMii  to  t^  Gottlg^ade 
dagreai  H  follows  that: 

I  B.  T.  a-252  CftL 

In  British  Thermal  units  and  foot  pounds  /  is  77S  ft.-&s./B.T.tr. 


The  most  common  method  of  measuring  quantities  of  heat 
calories  is  by  the  '*  method  of  mixtures/'  which  consists  in  trana- 
ferring  the  quantity  of  heat  to  be  measured  to  a  known  mass  of 
water  and  observing  the  resulting  rise  of  temperature  of  the 
water.  The  heat  may  be  transferred  to  the  water  in  many  ways 
— ^for  example,  by  dropping  a  piece  of  hot  copper  into  the  water, 
by  pouring  some  hot  liquid  into  it,  or  by  passing  steam  into  it. 
It  is  of  course  simplest  to  use  the  water  at  about  the  temperature 
for  which  the  calorie  is  defined,  as  in  that  case  the  number  of 
grams  of  water  used  multiplied  by  the  number  of  degrees  rise  in 
temperature  will  give  at  once,  to  a  first  approximation,  the 
number  of  calories  which  have  been  added- 

286,  Specific  Heat. — If  two  different  masses  of  water  are  ex- 
posed for  the  same  length  of  time  in  just  the  same  way  to  a  steady 
source  of  heat,  it  will  be  found  that  the  temperatures  of  the  two 
will  have  risen  inversely  in  proportion  to  their  masses.  If  the 
same  masses  of  copper  be  treated  in  the  same  way  it  will  be  found 
that  the  riae  in  temperature  will  be  more  than  ten  tlinea  m  ^%^\ 
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but  again  inyersely  proportional  to  the  maases.  From  this  im 
conclude  that  the  temperature  effect  of  a  given  heat  agent  actiol 
on  a  body  for  a  given  time  depends  on  the  mass  of  the  body  and 
on  a  factor  which  differs  for  different  substances,  and  which  i^ 
called  the  specific  heai.  The  specific  heat  of  a  substance  is  defined 
as  the  number  of  calories  required  to  raise  ike  temperature  of  I  gram 
of  the  substance  1**C.  The  symbol  for  specific  heat  is  «.  To  be 
exact,  the  particular  degree  must  be  specified  because  the  specific 
heat  varies  with  the  temperature,  for  example  the  number  of 
caloric  required  to  raise  1  gram  of  a  substance  from  0^  to  1^  is 
different  from  the  number  required  to  raise  it  from  49°  to  50°. 
For  most  purposes,  however,  and  for  not  too  large  temperature 
differences,  say  from  0  to  lOO^,  it  ts  not  necessary  to  consider 
the  variation  in  specific  beat^  and  it  is  customary  to  speak  of 
the  specific  heat,  meaning  the  mean  value  within  the  range 
considered. 

The  heat  capacity,  S,  of  a  body  (of  any  mass  and  variety  of 
parts)  is  the  number  of  calories  required  to  raise  its  temperature 
1**C*  at  the  mean  temperature  t.  This  will  evidently  depend  on 
the  masses  and  specific  heats  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
if  mi,  mj^  m,  and  «i,  s^,  9,,  stand  for  the  masses  and  correspond- 
ing specific  heats  of  the  parts,  we  have 

S^miSi+m^^+m^^-\-'^'  etc. 

286.  The  Variation  of 
the  Specific  Heat  of 
Water,— The  common 
occurrence  of  water  and 
its  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics  make  it 
extremely  useful  in  heat 
measurements,  hence  a 
knowledge  of  its  specific 
heat  at  various  tempera- 
tures^is  of  importance.  The  specific  heat  of  water  is,  of  course, 
unity  at  the  temperature  for  which  the  calorie  is  defined  ($284). 
At  other  temperatures  it  may  be  either  greater  or  less  than 
unity.  The  first  satisfactory  study  of  the  variation  of  the 
specific  heat  was  that  of  Rowland  in  1878;  combined  with  later 
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work,  it  shows  that  the  specific  heat  diminishes  with  rising  tam- 
perature,  reaching  a  mimmum  between  25°  and  Sff'C.,  as  shown 
in  Fig,  187.  The  mean  value  of  the  specific  heat  from  0**  to 
ICXyC.  differs  very  little  from  1, 

287.  Method  of  Mixtures. — Returning  now  to  a  more  detailed 
consideration  of  the  method  of  mixtures,  there  are  in  practice 
several  additional  points  to  be  considered ,  as  can  best  be  seen 
by  discussing  a  particular  form  of  apparatus  shown  in  Fig,  180. 
In  the  first  place  the  water  must  be  held  in  some  vessel  C,  con- 
taining a  stirrer  and  a  thermometer,  and  called  a  calarimeter. 
Into  this  some  of  the  heat  will  pass, 
raising  its'  temperature.  Moreover, 
some  heat  will  pass  out  of  the 
water  and  containing  vessel  during 
the  operation  and  wiU^  therefore, 
fail  to  produce  its  proportionate 
temperature  change.  To  take  ac- 
count of  the  first  effect  we  must 
know  the  heat  capacity  of  the 
calorimeter.  The  second  eflFect, 
loes  of  heat  to  the  surroundings, 
neeesaitates  what  is  called  the  cool- 
ing or  radiation  correction.  Neg- 
lecting this  correction  for  the  mo- 
ment  we  can  write  the  fundamental 
equation  of  the  mixture  calorimeter 
thus 

Fs.(/in  +  -r«iWi)(e,-<i)i 

which  expresses  the  fact  that  the  heat  added  {H)  equals  the  heat 
gained  by  the  calorimeter  and  water.  In  this  expression  «' ,  b^  and 
«,,  etc.,  are  respectively,  the  mean  specific  heats  of  water  and 
of  the  various  materials  of  the  calorimeter,  m  the  mass  of 
the  water^  2^%^t  the  heat  capacity  of  the  calorimeter  and 
stirrer,  etc.,  (,  the  final  and  ii  the  initial  temperature  of  the 
calorimeter  and  water, 

UoJeaB  f  peeial  precauttonB  are  takeo  the  loes  of  heat  to  the  suiroimdinp, 
wbieb  ifl  largely  due  to  convection  ({323)  rather  thftn  radiation,  is 
relfttively  greatt  and  the  cooling  correction  is  a  very  important  one.  In 
general  it  can  bo  reduced  by  protecting  from  air  currentij  po\\iMik^\.\i^t:sr 


H 
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Fio.  188.— CttlariiKMler  for  pwtliod 
of  mixtura. 
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V  tiiRoiiiidBiig  it  with  a  ooostant  tempera- 
■o  that  <|  and  t,  are  respectiYely 
€i  the  enclosure.  In  eome  eases 
to  vm  water  as  the  ealoiimetrie  subetanoe, 
or  solid  oiknown  speeifio  heat  may  be  used. 


off  MeOiod  off  Wxtiires.— The  method  of 
mizturoB  maj  be  used  for  different  purposes  according  to  the 
aooree  of  the  heat  H  jddxik  is  to  be  measured.  One  important 
me  is  in  detomining  the  q>eeifie  heat  of  substances.  For  this 
purpose  a  known  maas  M  of  the  substance  is  heated  to  a  tempera- 


(Gkl< 


TABLE  5 
SnKancHKATa 
per  Degree  GL  per  Gram) 


Substanee 


Speeifie  heats 


Temperature  C. 


Akohol  (ethyl) 

Almiiiinim .  •••...•• 
AiwnMPiiip  -  ••..«••■ 

Brass 

Oon^er 

Gbpper 

Diamond 

Diam<Hid 

Glass  (flint) 

(Jdd 

Granite 

Graphite 

Graphite  (acheson). 

loe 

Iron 

Lead 

Lead 

Mercury 

Mercury  (solid) 

Nickel 

Platinum 

Quarts 

Silver 

Sodium 

Tin 

Turpentine 

Sea  water 

Zinc 

Zino 


548 
219 
0003 
090 
0936 
00036 
113 
0003 
117 
.0316 
19to0.20 
160 
0573 
502 
119 
0305 
0143 
0333 
00329 
109 
0323 
174 
0559 
2433 
0552 
420 
980 
0935 
0017 


0** 

15  to  185 
-240 
0 

20  to  100 
-250 

11 
-220 
10  to  50 
0  to  100 
0  to  100 
11 
-79  to  -190 
-21to-l 
20  to  100 
20  to  100 
-250 

20 
-40  to  -75 

18  to  100 
0  to  100 
0 
OtolOO 

-83  to -190 

19  to  99 
18 

17 

OtolOO 
-240 
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ture  i  (above  or  below  t^)  and  added  to  the  calorimeter  and 
^ater.  The  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  and  of  the  mass  M 
will  then  equalize  and,  if  we  call  i^  the  final  temperature  of  the 
mixture,  the  heat  H  added  to  the  calorimeter  is  the  heat  lost  by 
the  mass  M  in  changing  from  the  temperature  i  to  f  j,  which,  from 
the  definition  of  specific  heat,  is  equal  to  $M{t  —  t^  if  9  is  the 


Water 


Wi9,  ifKK— KToatinuoiu  flow  oftlorimeter  for  meuuiing  hcAi  of  eombuvUoii  of  ga*. 

mean  specific  heat  of  the  substance  M  in  the  interval  t  to  t^.    We 
then  have: 

from  which  s  may  easily  be  computed. 

Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  hot  body  from  direct  con- 
tact with  the  water  by  putting  it  in  an  inner  vessel  having  thin 
walls  of  good  conducting  material* 

The  method  of  mixture  is  also  used  to  determine  heats  of  fusion 
(f305}  and  evaporation  (§312)  as  well  as  the  amount  of  heat 
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developed  or  absorbed  in  various  chemical  reactions.  In  stich 
cases  the  operation  consists  in  fusing,  or  condensing,  or  combining, 
as  the  case  may  be,  known  masses  of  material  inside  the  cal- 
orimeter (in  the  inner  vessel  above  referred  to),  and  special  forms 
of  calorimeters,  called  combustion  calorimeters,  bomb  calor- 
imeters, etc.,  have  been  developed  for  these  purpoaes. 

289.  Metliod  of  Contiiiuous  Flow. — A  second  method  for  measuring 
quantities  of  heat  is  the  method  of  "  continuous  flow,"  iUuatrated  in  Fig*  100, 
in  which  &  steady  stream  of  the  calorimetric  substance  (ustiAUy  water  from  a 
reservoir)  at  a  constant  temperature  is  aUowed  to  flow  past  the  point  ml 
which  heat  is  being  set  free,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  of  the  heat  is  absorbed 
by  the  stream  of  water.  The  temperature  of  the  stream  of  water  is,  of 
course,  higher  after  the  heat  has  been  absorbed  than  before^  and  if  the  rate 
of  liberation  of  heat  is  constant  this  temperature  dlfiTerence  will  be  coi>- 
stant  and  (neglecting  external  losses  as  before)  the  number  of  calories 
liberated  in  a  time  T  (gince  it  dou  nothing  but  heai  the  water)  will  be  equal  to 
the  number  of  grams  of  water  W  which  has  flowed  past  in  time  T,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  detgrees  rise  in  temperature  (t,  ^  <|)»  and  by  the  specific 
heat  of  water  s', 
or,  H-ir*'(i,-«i) 

This  method  is  especially  useful  in  determining  the  heats  of  combustion  of 
gas  and  liquid  fuels  by  meaAs  of  which  a  steady  rate  of  combustion  and 
hence  a  steady  liberation  of  heat  can  be  maintained.  This  method  can  also 
in  a  sense  be  reversed  by  generating  the  heat  mechanically  or  eleotricaQg^H 
that  is,  by  converting  measured  amounts  of  mechanical  or  electrical  eneiQ^H 
completely  into  heat,  which  is  absorbed  by  a  stream  of  fluid  whose  speclBc 
heat  is  to  be  determined.    The  above  equation  then  becomes: 

H-Mt«,-f,) 

where  H  is  known  (from  mechanical  or  electrioal  measurements)  in  enei^ 
units,  M  is  the  mass  of  fluid  flowing  past  in  time  T  and  s  is  its  spedfle  beat 
which  is  deterndned  by  this  equation  in  meehanloal  units.  In  this  form  the 
method  has  been  used  by  Barnes  to  measure  the  specific  heat  of  water  and 
mercury^  and  it  is  capable  of  giving  very  accurate  results. 

2&0*  A  third  method  of  measuring  quantity  of  heat  is  the  "method  of 
latent  heats,^*  in  one  form  of  which  the  heat  to  be  measured  is  used  to  melt 
a  measurable  amount  of  ice.  This  necessitates  a  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  melt  1  gram  of  ice  (heat  of  fusion  of  ice,  (305),  but 
has  the  advantage  that  the  calorimeter  remains  at  a  fixed  temperature,  0"  C. 
The  most  common  instrument  of  this  type  is  the  Bunsen  ice  calorimeter. 
A  second  form  is  the  Joly  st^m  calorimeter,  in  which  the  order  of  tem- 
peratures is  reversed,  and  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  M  grams  of 
A  substance  from  a  temperature  t  to  the  temperature  of  steam,  aay  lOtW,, 
^termined  from  the  weighed  amount  of  steam  which  is  oondensed  to 
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•upply  this  he&t*  A  knowledge  of  the  heat  liberated  in  condeiuiiig  1 
gram  of  vteam  iS|  of  course^  oecess&ry.  This  is  a  very  convenient  and 
reliable  method. 

291,  The  Specific  Heat  of  Gases. — ^In  the  previous  discussion 
of  specific  heat  we  have  neglected  one  factor  which,  as  we  have 
seen  in  $279,  becomes  very  important  as  soon  as  we  consider 
gtees,  namely,  the  expansion  which  usually  accompanies  rise  in 
lemperature.  If  a  gas  is  confined  in  a  cylinder  with  a  movable 
piston^  as,  for  instance,  in  a  bulb  with  a  mercury  plug  in  an  attached 
e&piUary  tube,  Fig.  172,  and  is  heated,  it  will,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  expand  and  push  out  the  mercury  plug.  The  outside  of 
Ihe  plug  is  acted  upon  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  which  opposes 
its  motion  outward  by  a  force  equal  to  the  product  of  the  pressure 
and  the  cross-section  of  the  tube.  Overcoming  this  force 
through  a  given  distance  means  doing  work,  called  the  external 
work  of  expansion,  and  this  work  has  evidently  been  done  by  the 
exp&nding  gas. 

Lookmg  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  kinetic  theory^  we  should 
Mj  that,  before  the  conBned  gas  was  heatedj  the  tmpaijt  of  gas  molecules  on 
the  inner  end  of  the  mercury  plug  (at  rest)  was  balanced  by  the  impact  of  air 
moleeulefl  on  the  outer  end,  but  that  an  increase  in  temperature  of  the  gas 
meant  more  and  harder  impacts  on  the  inner  end,  thus  destroying  the 
eqatHbrium  and  causing  the  plug  to  move.  The  moving  plug  would,  on  the 
aToragei  hit  the  outside  molecules  harder  than  it  had  pre %nou5ly  done  when  at 
roit;  hecioe  it  would  Increase  the  velocity  of  these  molecules  and  add  Mnette 
^mmgy  to  them.  The  work  done  by  the  expansion  consists  iii  a  transfer 
«#  Idneiie  energy  from  the  gas  molecules  inside  to  air  molecules  outside. 

Thus,  if  heat  energy  imparted  to  the  confined  gas  causes  ex- 
ptasiciii  some  energy  will  be,  by  this  expansion,  taken  out  of  the 
gae,  and  this  is  a  possible  disposition  of  part  of  the  added  energy 
quite  separate  from  those  considered  in  §262,  Hence  we  can  see 
that  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  gas  with  the  volume  kept 
ecastant  must  take  an  amount  of  energy  different  from  that 
required  if  expansion  against  pressure  is  allowed,  not  only 
bemise  in  the  second  case  the  internal  potential  energy  may  be 
inereased  but  because  external  work  is  done.  In  other  words^ 
tlie  heat  added  to  a  gas  (or  any  body)  is  equal  to  the  increase  in 
ini€rnal  kinetic  and  potential  energy  plus  the  external  work  done. 

The  ftmotint  both  of  the  internal  and  of  the  external  work  will 
eTide&ily   depend   on  the   amount  of  expansion.    Since   the 
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Eqvidi,  tke  ertfiwal  work  is 

it  msy  be  aUowed 

an  increase 

we  have 

Tofanne,  «^,  and  the 

«  js  defined  as  die  heaA  neees- 

of  1  gram  of  tlie  gaa  1^.  under  the 

or  eoosUni  puiaame  respeetiydy. 

\  erident  thai  «^  must  be  greater, 

than  My. 

TABLE  6 
Hkasb  or  Gasbb  axd  Tafobs 


Tempentore 


9p  9Y 


«W«F 


Aleohol  (ethyl). 


Air 

Argon 

Benxiiie 

Carbon  dioxide 

Chlorine 

Chloroform 

Ethyl  ether  (C,H»),0. 

Helium • 

Hydrogen 

Mercury  vapor 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Water  vapor 


108-220 

a>ioo 

20-  90 
34-115 
15-100 
16-343 
27-118 
25-111 


12-198 
310 
0 

20-440 
100 


.453 

.241 

.123 

.299 

.2025 

.113 

.144 

.428 


3.409 


.235 
.242 
.442 


.400     I 


.214 


.125 


1.133 

1.402 

1.667 

1.397 

1.299 

1.336 

1.152 

1.024 

1.63 

1.408 

1.66 

1.41 

1.398 

1.33 


The  measurement  of  Sy  has  been  most  accurately  made  by 
means  of  the  steam  calorimeter  (§290),  a  known  mass  of  the  gas 
being  enclosed  in  a  metallic  bulb,  and  the  weight  of  steam  con- 
densed in  raising  it  from  f^C.  to  100*^0.  being  determined;  a 
correction  must  then  be  made  for  the  thermal  capacity  of  the 
bu]b.    8p  is  usually  measured  by  passing  a  stream  of  heated  gas 
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tbrongh  a  calorimeter.  According  to  Regnault  and  later  ob- 
senrers  «p  for  most  gases  varies  only  slightly  with  pressure,  while 
«^  for  air  is  almost  independent  of  the  temperature,  but  for  C0| 
increases  very  markedly  with  temperature.  By  for  air  and  CO, 
increases  with  the  density  of  the  gas.  The  value  of  Sy  has  not 
been  determined  directly  for  many  gases,  but  the  value  spjiy  can 
be  rcadfly  deduced  from  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  gas  (  §  587)* 
292.  The  Free  Expansion  of  a  Gas* — We  have  already  seen 
ihM,  if  there  are  forces  between  molecules  and  atoms,  when  a  gas 

expands  there  will  be  a  change  in  the 
potential  energy  of  its  molecules  (and 
perhaps  of  its  atoms),  since  the 
average  distance  between  molecules 
will  increase*  Work  done  against 
internal  forces  in  this  way  is  called 
the  internal  work  of  expansion  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  external  work 
done  against  the  pressure  confining 
the  gas. 

Gay-Lussac  and  later  Joule  at* 
tempted  to  measure  the  internal 
work  by  the  method  of  free  expansion,  Fig,  191,  in  which  gas  was 
eonfiaed  at  some  considerable  pressure  in  the  vessel  A  and 
allowed  to  expand  quickly  through  a  cock  C  into  B  which  had 
been  bigUy  exhausted.  A,  B,  and  C  were  in  a  vessel  of  water 
whose  temperature  was  measured.  Since  expansion  occurred 
into  a  vacuum  it  was  "free"  (no  opposing  pressure)  and  hence, 
on  the  whole,  no  external  work  was  done;  but  if  there  were  any 
internal  work  done,  it  must  have  resulted  in  a  change  in  tempera 
tm%  of  the  gaa.  For  if  the  internal  potential  energy  increases, 
the  kinetic  energy  must  decrease  by  an  equal  amount,  that  is, 
the  temperature  of  the  gas  must  fall,  and  vice  versa.  Joule  did 
not  measure  the  temperature  of  the  gas  itself ,  but  that  of  the 
wnter^  whose  large  heat  capacity  so  masked  the  effect  that  his 
feenlti  merely  indicated  that  the  irUemal  work  of  expansion  ti 


Fto.  101.— niiutrntiniloule'i  study 
ol  ikm  "free  ezpn^oa**  of 


Temperature  of  Gas  in  Motion, — If  a  gas  at  high  pressure 
and  ordinary  temperature  ia  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmos- 
phere through  a  fine  tube  (Fig.  192)  in  which  it  acquires  a  high 
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yeiocHy  of  flow,  very  marked  cooling  effects  wffl  be  obeerved 
where  the  velocity  of  flow  is  greatest,  though  the  total  energy  of 
the  moving  gas  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  gas  at  rest. 
The  explanation  is  that  part  of  the  energy  of  the  random  undi- 
rected motion  of  the  particles  which  determines  the  temperature 
has  become  temporarily  energy  of  directed  motion  in  the  stream. 
But  if  the  gas  is  caught  in  a  large  receiver  and  allowed  to  come  to 
rest  its  temperature  will  be  found  to  be  slightly  higher  than 
before  expansion.  U  A,  B,  and  C  Fig.  191  are  placed  in  sepa- 
rate vessels  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  expansion  lowers  the  tempera- 
ture of  Af  and  raises  that  of  B  an  equal  amount.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  gas  moving  out  of  A  corresponds,  with  respect 
to  the  gas  remaining  in  il,  to  the  piston  moving  away  from  the 
gas  in  Fig.  172,  hence  the  gas  remaining  does  work  on  the  gas 
which  is  going,  and  the  one  loses  and  the  other  gains  heat  of 
equal  amount* 


Fni*  103. — The  ehsace  from  undireeted  to  dincted  moleouUr  raodoii  m  an  titrapim  gu, 

294.  The  Diflerence  Between  the  Two  Speciflc  Heats. — From 
the  definition  of  sp  and  s^-  in  §291  and  from  the  statements 
made  in  §292  we  see  that  if  we  denote  the  external  work  of 
^  expansion  by  W^  and  the  internal  work  of  expansion  by  Wi 

I 

■  th. 


The  expansion  is  that  necessary  to  maintain  P  constant  while 
t  rises  1**C.,  and  the  two  '* works"  must  be  expressed  in  heat 
units.  For  gases  which  are  not  approaching  liquefaction,  that 
isp  for  example,  for  0,  ff,  ^,  and  air,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
the  internal  work  of  expansion  is  so  small  that  it  may  usually  be 
ne^ected,  bo  that  if  P  La  the  constant  pressure,  and  JV  the 
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change  in  volume  per  degree  per  unit  mass^  and  /  the  mechanica] 

PJV 
equivalent  of  heat|  then  the  external  work  =--^ 


and 

Also, 

and 

Hence 

and 


PdV 

PV^RT 
PiV+JV)=RiT+l) 
PJV^R 
R 


approximately, 


1 

y 


This  equation  was  used  by  Robert  Mayer  in  1842  to  make  the  fi^rst 
computation  for  /,  the  other  quantities  being  determined  by 
experiment, 

2d5.  The  RjLtia  of  the  Two  Specific  Heftta-^From  what  has  just  been  said, 
the  ratio  of  the  two  specifio  heats  is  evidently: 


«7 


9r 


Also,  aocording  to  the  kinetic  theory,  8y—  increase  in  molecular  kinetic 
energy  -)-  increase  in  atomic  energy,  per  degree;  of  which  the  first,  which 
we  shall  denote  by  E„,  represents  the  increase  in  temperature,  the  second 
the  increase  fn  energy  tnsids  the  molecule  which  we  shall  represent  by  £«. 
FromJ227 

Mv*    2  1 


PV~ 


3  2 


Mv*~icT. 


Henoe 


■othat 


iad 


E 

.-Wmv^-I'* 

«v-(?«^-^.)]- 

*f. 

|ft+fi,+Tr«+fi 

«F 

Bj-e 

If  B^  and  W «  are  both  relatively  small,  as  we  should  expect  them  to  be 
for  simple  mooatoniio  gases  which  apppoximately  obey  Boyle's  law^  for  ez- 
&mple»  argon  r  then 

^  —  -,  approximately. 
9y    B 


H£AT 


Om^J^ 


aro  iMcJigj^  dompftred  with  E^ 
ipGeBtod  mcleoules,  for  ex&mpte, 


Boik  r«KilU  Are  m 


— -— 1  anmTTiTfmffly 

t  with  llift  TaJow^TOn  in  |  291. 


'^ — Let  a  gas  be  forced  through 
[  ^>erture  m  soeh  a  way  that  the  pressures  before  and  after 
paiwiTig  the  opening  are  maintained  constant.  A  possible  wAy 
of  dobig  Uiia  k  ahown  in  Fig.  193,  in  which  the  pistons  both 
more  to  the  ri^t  as  tke  gas  passes  through,  and  the  external 
forces  upon  them  are  constant. 

Lei  P|  =  pressure  of  gas  before  expansion. 

Fg  =  specific  volume  before  expansion. 

P,  =  pressure  of  gas  after  expansion. 

Vj  —  specific  volume  after  expansion. 


fi«^  Iflt.'— -n*    Joafo-SelviB   porouA   plug   expertmeat.     UubsUxioed   but  not  "htt* 


Then  the  external  work  done  upon  the  gas  by  the  first  piston 
while  unit  mass  is  passing  is  Pj^j  (§195),  the  external  work 
done  by  the  gas  after  expansion  upon  the  second  piston  is  PjF„ 
and  (PgFi-PjFj)  is  the  net  amount  of  external  work,  W^fdanit 
on  the  gas,  and  this  may  be  either  positive  or  negative.  The 
apparatus  is  supposed  to  be  so  made  that  no  heat  can  enter  or 
leave  the  gas  during  the  operation  and  the  temperature  of  the 
gas  is  observed  before  and  after  expansion. 

Let  17  4  again  represent  the  internal  work  done  against  the  forces 
between  molecules,  and  At  the  observed  change  in  temperature 
of  the  gas.  Then  the  sum  of  the  external  and  internal  work  must 
be  equal  to  the  change  in  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  plus 
any  change  in  the  energy  inside  the  molecules,  and  this,  as  was 
just  shown  in  §295^  is  fir*     We  therefore  have  the  equation 


i  strictly  obeyed  Boyle's  law  and  if  there  were  no  tem- 
perature change,  PiV^  would  be  equal  to  FjF^,  that  is  tF,  would 
be  lero  and  hence,  by  the  above  equation,  the  internal  work 
would  be  zero.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  0,  AT,  and  CO^  a  cooling 
is  observed,  with  H  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  heating,  and  from 
these  observations,  combined  with  the  value  of  the  specific  heat 
ip  and  the  variation  of  PF,  the  internal  work,  which  Joule  could 
not  detect,  can  be  computed.  The  results  indicate  in  all  cases 
moUadar  forces  of  attraction.  To  avoid  false  cooling  efifects  due 
to  mass  motion  of  the  gas  (§293) ,  it  is  customary,  following  the 
plan  of  Lord  Kelvin,  to  use  many  fine  openings — that  is  a  porous 
plug — hence  the  experiment  is  known  as  the  "porous  plug 
experiment/' 

297«  Rdations  between  Specific  Heats. — In  view  of  the  complicated  CAture 
ol  molecuJ&r  struct ure  as  already  outlined,  it  Is  evident  th&t  do  simple 
relations  are  to  be  expected  between  the  spedBc  heata  of  different  substances 
or  of  the  same  substance  at  various  temperatures,  and  the  following  genera] 
statements  must  suffice. 

The  best  known  attempt  to  express  a  relation  between  the  specific  heats 
of  substances  is  the  so-called  "law"  of  Dulong  and  Petit  (1819),  which  states 
that  the  "product  of  the  specific  heat  by  the  atomic  weight  is  the  same  for  aU 
solid  elements/'  But  this  statement  and  its  extension  to  compound  sub- 
stances are  only  rough  approximations. 

In  general  the  specific  heat  of  substances  in  the  liquid  state  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  solid  (two  times  as  great  for  water,  ten  times  for  mercury)^ 
while  sp  for  the  gaMOUS  state  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  solid*  The 
change  of  specific  heat  from  solid  to  liquid  is  in  most  cases  smaller  with 
metals  than  with  non-metals. 

With  most  substances,  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous,  the  specific  heat  increases 
with  rise  of  tempeiaturej  though  the  change  is  small  for  solids  with  the 
exoeption  ol  carbon,  boron  and  silicon.  This  variation  of  the  specific  heat 
may,  aooordlng  to  {2Q2,  be  due  to  several  causes,  such  as  an  increase  in 
the  relatiYe  amount  of  kinetio  energy  inside  the  molecule  and  atom,  increase 
in  the  number  of  free  electrons,  or  an  increase  in  the  potential  energy  of 
moteoular  groups  or  groups  of  atoms.  The  change  of  molecular  grouping  is 
probably  the  chief  cause  of  variation.  The  fact  of  variation  with  tempera* 
ture  shows  at  once  that  Dulong  and  Petit's  "law"  cannot  be  a  general  one. 

Quite  recently  Nemst  has  extended  the  measurement  of  specific  beats 
down  to  23^  abs.  (—250^0.),  and  has  shown  that  the  specific  heat  of  all  the 
substances  examined  decreases  very  greatly  at  extreme  low  temperatures 
(Table  5).  He  has  also  developed  new  relations  between  the  specific 
heats  of  elements  and  compounds  which  promise  to  be  of  great  importance t 
Heats  of  Combustioiu — A  very  important  use  of  calorimeters  is  in 
;  heats  of  combuation  of  fuels,  that  is,  the  heat  liberated  by  t\v%\;>\mv> 
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^^H         mg  (in  hiT  or  oxygen)  of  1  gram  of  coal,  wood,  oil,  gas,  etc.    8uch  f ueU  are  u71 
^^H          source  of  the  larger  part  of  the  available  energy  of  the  world,  and  a  knowl* 
^^H         edge  of  the  energy  available  per  unit  m&as  of  the  fuel  is,  of  course,  of  great 
^^H         importanco  to  the  engineer.    The  method  of  mixtures  is  usually  used  for 
^^H         solid  fuels,  especially  with  one  form  of  apparatus  called  a  "  bomb  calorim- 
^^^H         eter/^  in   which  a  weighed  amount  of  fuel  is  enclosed  with  compressed 
^^^1         oxygen  in   a  steel  bomb  and  ignited  electrically,  the  bomb  being  in  the 
^^^H        water  of  the  calorimeter.    For  liquid  fuels  and  gases  a  method  of  continu- 
^^^1         ous  flow  (|289)  is  also  very  much  used.    The  heat  of  combustion  is  usualij 
^^H         expressed  in  calories  per  gram,  or  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  fuel- 

^^^^                                                                       7                                                  ^J 
^^^^^P                      Heats  of  Oomb^btion.    (Calobies  per  Gbjul)             I^H 

^^H                       Subttanod. 

Sufafllaiim                         1 

^^m         Alcohol  (ethyl) .... 

^^H         Alcohol  (methyl) . . 

7183 

5307 

0977 

7860 

7800 

7600-8400 

6100-7800 

7000 

Gaa  (coal  eas) , , 

5800-11000 

5200-5500 
730 
34100 
11100 

4168 

3990 

4420 

Qas  (Oluminating  ga«).    . 

Gunpowder 

Hydrogen 

^^H         Carbon  (diamond) . 
^^H         Carbon  (graphite).. 
^^H         Coal  (anthracite) . . 
^^H          Coal  (bituminous) . 
^^M         Coal  (coke) 

Petroleum  (Am.  crude).. 
Wood  (beech) ! 

Wood  (oak),.,. 

Wood  foine). , 

CHAFGE  OF  STATE                                      ^M 

299-  Clujiga  of  State-— The   most   marked   changes  in  the 
physical  properties  of  bodies  occur  when  they  change  from  the 
solid  to  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state. 

The  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  is  called  fution 
or  mdiingf  the  reverse  change,  freezing. 

The  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state  is  called 
vaporization^  the  reverse  change  condensation. 

The  change  from  the  solid  directly  to  the  vapor  state  is  called 
sublimation^  the  reverse  change,  condensation. 
^^B            Each  of  these  changes  involves  a  rearrangement  of  the  mole- 
^^B        cules  with  re-spect  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  a  rearrangement  of 
^^B       the  atoms  and  electrons  forming  the  molecules.     Vaporization 
^^M        and  sublimation  also  Involve  a  very  great  increase  in  the  average 
^^H        distance  separating  molecules.     Rearranging  and  separating  Am 
^^^L       molecules  will  involve  an  increase  in  potential  energy  in  piflii^| 
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from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  and  to  the  gaseous  state,  while  any 
change  in  volume  will  involve  doing  external  work  ($292); 
hence  energy  must  be  added  to  the  body  to  bring  about  the 
change.  Conversely,  when  a  vapor  condenses  or  a  liquid  solidi* 
fieSf  a  certain  amount  of  energy  must  be  taken  away  from  it. 
As  groups  of  liquid  molecules  "settle  down"  into  the  solid  ar- 
rangement, some  of  their  potential  energy  becomes  kinetic  and  is 
^ven  up  to  the  surface  on  which  freezing  occurs. 

300.  Fusion. — If  a  crystalline  solid  is  heated  while  acted 
upon  by  a  constant  pressure,  it  will  begin  to  melt  at  a  definite  tem- 
perature called  the  normal  fusing-,  or  melting-point ,  and  the 
entire  mass  will  remain  at  this  temperature  until  it  is  all  melted. 
To  determine  this  temperature,  a  thermometer  bulb  of  some 
kind  protected  by  a  metal  or  porcelain  tube^  may  be  put  in  the 
mixture  of  solid  and  liquid,  as  in  Fig.  194.  Or,  a  thermometer 
may  be  placed  in  a  molten  substance  which  is  allowed  to 
slowly  lose  heat;  the  temperature  will  fall  until  solidification 
begins  after  which  it  will  remain  constant,  while  potential  energy 
(heat  of  fusion)  is  being  given  up,  until  solidification  is  complete* 
The  constant  temperature  is  the  freezing-point  of  the  substance. 

The  freezing-point  of  water  is  found  by 
immersing  a  thermometer  in  a  mixture  of 
pure  ice  and  water,  carefully  protected 
from  gain  of  beat  from  the  outside.  As 
has  been  stated,  the  freezing-point  of  water 
under  one  atmosphere  pressure  is  one  of  the 
fixed  points  of  thermometry. 

301.  Effect  of  Pressure  on  Fusion. — The 
normal  melting-point  of  pure  substances 
depends  upon  the  pressure  under  which 
fusion  occurs — increase  of  pressure  raising 
the  melting-points  of  those  substances 
which  expand  on  melting  and  lowering  the 
melting-points  of  those  substances  which  contract  on  melting. 
This  relation  between  change  of  melting-point  with  pressure,  and 
change  of  volume  on  fusion,  was  deduced  first  from  theoretical 
considerations  by  James  Thomson.  The  curve  obtained  by 
plotting  melting-points  and  the  corresponding  pressures  on  the 
Pt  diagram  is  called  the  fusion-curve  (Fig.  200),  and  lept^^TiXA 
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the  conditions  under  which  the  solid  and  liquid  can  exist  b 
equilibrium  in  contact.  The  change  in  the  melting-point  with 
pressure  is  in  general  not  large,  being  for  water  0*0072^C.  decreaa 
in  temperature  for  each  atmosphere  increase  in  pressure.  Aa  a 
result  of  the  work  of  Bridgman  and  Tammann  it  is  now  known 
that  water  can  exist  in  five  different  solid  forms,  which  can  be 
in  equilibrium  with  ordinary  ice  or  liquid  water  under  condi- 
tions roughly  given  by  the  dotted  curves  from  the  end  of  I, 
Fig,  200,  There  is  a  minimum  freezing  point  for  water  at 
—  22®C.  under  a  pressure  of  2500  atmospheres,  while  the  melt- 
ing-point of  one  form  of  ice  has  been  followed  up  to  80X,  at  a 
pressure  of  20,000  atmospheres. 

TABLE  8 

H  TABI.E  OF  MeLTIKG-PoIKTB 

Suhatanoe.            MdtLng-poLnt.  Substance,  Meltlng-pomt. 

Aluminum 657**a       Nickel 1452 

Copper...., 10S3  Platinum 1753 

Gold 1063  SUver 060 

Indium 2290  Tin 232 

Iron 1505  Tungsten 3270 

Lead 327  Zinc , 418 

Mercury —38,8 

The  lowering  of  the  freering-point  of  water  with  pressure  may 
be  strikingly  illustrated  and  has  important  consequences.  Two 
blocks  of  ice  at  about  0°C.  will  freeze  together  if  two  faces  are 
pressed  together;  snow  compressed  in  a  cylinder  becomes  a  clear 
transparent  mass  of  ice,  and  snow  at  about  O^C.  can  be  pressed 
by  the  hands  into  a  bard  snow  ball.  If  a  wire  supporting  a 
weight  ia  looped  around  a  block  of  ice,  it  will  slowly  melt  its  way 
through  the  ice,  which  freezes  again  above  it.  A  further  illustra* 
tion  is  the  fact,  well  known  to  skaters,  that  ice  is  more  slippery 
when  near  0°  than  when  many  degrees  below  zero.  In  all  these 
cases  the  pressure  applied,  which  may  be  very  considerable  at 
certain  points,  lowers  the  melting-point ,  and,  if  the  initial  tem- 
perature of  the  snow  or  ice  is  not  too  low,  some  of  it  will  melt,  only 
to  freeze  again  when  the  pressure  is  relieved.  Thus  there  would 
be  a  film  of  water  between  the  skate  runner  and  the  ice.  If  the 
ice  or  snow  is  too  cold,  the  pressure  wiU  not  lower  the  melting- 
point  below  this  initial  temperature  and  no  melting  will  occur. 
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The  same  ideas  apply  to  the  "packing"  of  snow  on  roads^  and  on 
a  larger  scale  to  the  formation  of  glaciers  by  the  compression, 
melting,  and  regelation  of  snow  in  mountain  valleys*  The  sub- 
sequent flow  of  glaciers  down  the  valleys  is  due  in  part  to  the 
effect  here  discussed,  the  ice  melting  at  the  points  of  greatest 
pressure,  the  water  immediately  flowing  down  hill  a  little,  thus 
relieving  the  pressure,  and  then  freezing  again. 

302.  Crystalline  and  Amorphous  Solids. — ^The  sharp  change 
from  solid  to  liquid  at  a  definite  temperature,  which  we  have  been 
discussing,  ia  characteristic  of  solids  which  have  a  definite 
crystalline  structure.     Solids  which  have  not  such  a  structure, 
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Fi<k  195. — Freesins-poioU  of  alloys.    Upp«r  line,  beginnisc  of  frveiiDc;  lowwr  liiM  cod  of 
freestng;  euteotia  luu  a  iliarp  frMsiiit-poLat. 

called  amorphous  solids,  of  which  fats,  waxes,  glass  and  most 
alloys  are  examples,  change  gradually  from  one  state  to  another, 
that  is,  gradually  soften  throughout  the  entire  mass,  while  the 
temperature  rises  slightly,  there  being  no  definite  "melting- 
point."  Amorphous  solids  are  in  general  mixtures.  Some 
alloys,  however,  are  definite  compounds^  having  marked  crystal- 
line structure  and  very  definite  melting-points.  The  freezing- 
point  curve  for  a  simple  group  of  alloys  is  shown  in  Fig.  195. 

303.  Change  of  Volume  on  Freezing. — Most  substances  con- 
tract on  freezing,  the  solid  sinking  in  the  liquid.  The  fact  that 
iron,  bismuth  and  antimony  and  some  alloys  such  as  type-metal 
(lead,  antimony,  and  tin)  expand  on  solidifying  is  valuable 
industrially,  since,  when  cast,  they  take  a  particularly  sharp 
impression  of  the  mold.  The  expansion  of  water  upon  freezing 
ia  responaible  for  the  bursting  of  water  pipes,  the  bursting  (and 
hence  death)  of  plant  cells,  and  the  splitting  of  trees  and  lo^ka. 
Very  carefully  dried  seed^  may  be  put  in  liquid  air  without  m] 
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but  the  presence  of  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  will  result  is' 
kiliing  the  seeds. 

304-  Freezing  Point  of  Solutions.^ — ^The  fact  that  a  dilute  solu- 
tion, such  as  sea  water,  has  a  lower  freezing-point  than  the  pure 
solvent,  and  that  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  dilute 
solutions  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  amount  of  sub- 
slmnee  diaaolTed  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  The  depression 
of  the  freenng-point  per  gram-molecule  of  salt  dissolved  in  100 
grama  of  sotventt  calculated  from  observations  on  dilute  solutions, 
ta  ealled  the  iiuilieiilar  loiemng  of  the  freezing-point.  Later  work 
Aowa  lliat  the  freeiing-point  of  a  given  solvent  is  lowered  the 
aajne  anKKmt  by  many  different  salts  when  dissolved  in  propor- 
lioii  lo  llieir  molecular  weights^  while  other  salts  will  produce  a 

two  or  three  times  as  great.  ^^ 

%o  Um  diModatioEi  hjpotbena,  abnormally  large  depre«iio^^^| 
:  upi  or  dittociatioQ^  of  moleculefl  into  parta,  whfl^^ 
li|K«HHMia  arc  due  to  the  grouping  together  of  molecules. 
;  ia  water  apparantly  dtaaociatefi  into  Na  and  CI  giving  a 
eleotrioity  readily,  and  producing  a  molecular 
:  of  tha  ftuuiii^  point  ol  about  3.6^  If  the  temperature  of  a  given 
li  IgPMpJ  beTood  the  freeaing  point  corresponding  to  Ita 
%km  p«ftB  tolT^ent  only  wiU  begin  to  freeze  out  of  the  aolution, 
,  more  conoent^kted*  until,  on  continued  cooling,  a 
eonaeiitnlioQ  ia  reached  (depending  upon  the  preeaure) 
aaai  freca«  ai  a  mixture  of  the  two  solida.  This  mixture 
li  «riM  a  Cffyal9#«la  Tlw  aomepoading  mixture  in  case  of  alloys,  having 
a  aMwrn  Mtetac^poiiil  aa  «oiiipazvd  with  other  percentage  oompontiooa. 


Haal  of  Fusion. — The  heat  of  fusion  of  any  substance  is 
aa  l&i  itimter  i/ oatorias  required  to  convert  one  gram  of  the 
wi  tkt  iMfeuif-fMMl  inM  liquid  at  the  same  temperature, 
HmIs  of  fosioii  are  usuaQy  measured  by  some  modification  of 
Ite  wi^KHi  of  nixiures. 
Tllva  if       Jf  sfto,  of  grams  of  melted  substance  used^ 

C,«  temperature  of  substance  when  added  to  calo- 

rimober^ 
l«i«meltiitg  point  of  substance, 
l)«fiaal  temperature  of  ealorimeter, 
ii««iaitial  temperature  of  ealorimeter. 


of  water  used, 
Xmiii^bMl  eapadty  of  calorimeter, 
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»i^ specific  heat  of  substance  when  melted, 
t,- specific  heat  of  substance  when  solid, 
L^heat  of  fusion, 

then 

(m  +  2:ini«i)(«i-g=ilf(«.(f^-g+L+«i(f,~f«)] 

from  which  L  may  be  computed. 

TABLE  9 
Ekats  of  FijaioN 
(Calories  per  grmm) 
Alamiaum  ...,.♦ 77 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

Copper. 

loe... 
Lead.. 

Platinum.  ♦ .  •  »•••«•» . 

43 
79.8 

a 

97 

Sulphur 9 

Zino 28 

■  306.  Vaporisation. — From  the  molecular  standpoint,  vaporiza- 
r   tion  means  the  flying  off  of  molecules  against  the  forces  of  moleeu- 
1     lar  attraction,  these  molecules  losing  kinetic  energy  and  gaining 

■  potential  energy  as  they  leave  the  liquid.     The  more  rapidly 
1     moving  molecules  will  be  the  first  to  fly  off,  hence  the  average 

kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  remaining  behind  will  be  less  than 
1    the  initial  average  for  the  liquid,  and  the  liquid  will  be  cooled  by 
evaporation.     If  the  vapor  is  confined  over  the  liquid,  some  vapor 
mnlprulftfi  will  strike  the       — * 

1    surface  and  become  liquid 

ODU 

J 

/ 

■  again,  and  as  the  number 

JiMI 

1 

1  of  van  or  molecules  per      «.^ 

j 

I  unit    volume    (t.e*,    the 
r  density  of  the  vapor)  in- 
1     creases,  the  number  of 
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likewise    increase,    until 

^ 
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1    finally  the  average  num- 
ber returning  will  equal 
1     the     average      number 
■  leaving.     Under  these  cone 
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will  be  in  equilibritim  will  depend  on  the  temperature,  that  is,  on 
the  average  molecular  velocity.  A  vapor  in  equilibrium  with 
the  liquid  is  said  to  be  saturated,  and  the  equilibrium  pressure  is 
called  the  saturated  vapor  pressure  (or  vapor  tension),  which  for  ft 
given  substance  depends  only  upon  the  temperature.  If  the 
vapor  is  not  allowed  to  accumulate  over  the  liquid  it  will  remain 
unsaturated,  equilibrium  will  not  be  reached,  and  the  liquid  will 
gradually  disappear  by  evaporation. 

TABLE  10 
Vafob  TENsiONa  AKD  Vapob  DsNsrriBS  OF  Watbb 


Temperature, 


Vapor  tensiona 
(nmu  of  Hg.)* 


I    Densities  of  saturated 
I  vapor  (grams  of  vapor  per 
cu.  m.  of  saturated  m). 


-20**  a 

0.781 

0.892 

-10 

1,961 

2.154 

0 

4,679 

4.835 

10 

9,206 

9.330 

ao 

17.61 

17.118 

ao 

31.71 

30.039 

40 

55.13 

60.625 

m 

92.30 

m 

149.2 

70 

233.6 

80 

365.1 

90 

625.8 

100 

760 

140 

2709 

180 

7514 

260 

35760 

360 

141870 

No  general  relation  is  known  connecting  the  saturated  vapor 
preaaure  and  temperature,  though  many  empirical  relations  have 
been  found  which  are  satisfactory  in  certain  cases.  The  corre- 
sponding values  of  temperature  and  saturated  vapor  pressure 
for  water  are  shown  in  Table  10  and  Fig.  196.  Points  in  this 
diagram  indicate  the  physical  condition  of  water  substance; 
points  on  the  curve  show  the  conditions  under  which  water  msy 
exist  either  as  a  vapor  or  liquid  or  both  in  equilibrium,  as,  for 
example,  at  a  temperature  of  140*^C.  and  under  a  pressure  of  270 
cm*  of  mercury.  If  the  pressure  is  increased,  without  suitably 
raising  the  temperature  so  as  to  reach  another  point  on  the  curve, 
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the  vapor  will  be  condensed,  while  if  the  temperature  is  in- 
creased without  properly  increasing  the  pressure,  all  the  water 
will  vaporize.  Hence  this  curve,  which  represents  equilibrium 
conditions,  divides  other  conditions  into  two  groups,  an  all- 
vapor  group  represented  by  points  to  the  right  of  and  below  the 
curve,  and  an  all-liquid  group  represented  by  points  to  the  left 
of  and  above  the  curve. 

307,  Humidity. — The  saturated  vapof  pressure  for  a  given 
temperature  is  not  measurably  affected  by  the  presence  of  gases 
which  do  not  chemically  combine  with  the  vapor.  When  we 
speak  of  air  being  saturated  with  water  vapor,  what  we  really 
mean  is  that  the  vapor  is  saturated.  The  presence  of  air  above 
a  water  surface  will  not  influence  the  vapor  pressure  necessary 
for  equilibriuro,  but  will  slightly  influence  the  rate  of  evaporation 
if  the  equilibrium  condition  is  not  reached. 

The  degree  of  saturation  of  air  with  water  vapor  is  of  great 
importance  in  its  influence  upon  climate^  for  it  determines  the 
rate  at  which  evaporation  will  go  on 
from  exposed  surfaces  of  water  or  from 
moist  surfaces,  such  as  that  of  the 
human  body.  Evaporation,  as  we  have 
seen,  causes  cooling;  hence  the  less 
saturated  the  air  the  greater  the  cool- 
ing, since  evaporation  will  be  more 
rapid.  Thus  a  given  summer  tempera- 
ture with  the  air  dry  is  less  oppressive 
than  with  the  air  nearly  saturated. 
The  effective  dryness  of  air  depends  on 
its  degree  of  saturation,  and  this  is 
called  the  humidity,  absolitte  humidity 
being  defined  as  the  mass  of  water 
vapor  contained  in  a  cubic  centimeter 
of  air  at  a  given  temperature,  and  rela- 
tive humidity  as  the  ratio  of  the  mass 
of  moisture  actually  present  to  the 
amount  needed  for  saturation. 

If  water  vapor  (or  air  and  water  vapor)  ia  heated  at  approxP 
mately  constant  pressure,  without  the  addition  of  vapor,  as  in 
a  hot  air  furnace,  it  expands,  and  therefore  the  mass  of  vapor 
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At  tlie  hi^er  temperature  the 


per  unit 

denstT  neceflBarj  for  smturmtion  is  greater,  however,  so  that  for 
two  reasons  the  effective  dr3meBB  is  increased.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  air  in  houses  in  winter  is  usuaDy  far  too  dry  for  either 
comfort  or  good  health. 

The  measurement  ot  humidity  b  called  hygrcmeltry.  The  wet 
and  dry  hylb  hygrcmuUr  (Fig.  197)  consists  of  two  exacUy  similar 
thermometers  similarly  exposed,  except  that  the  bulb  of  one  is 
covered  with  a  li^t  wick  k^t  moist  by  dipping  in  a  vessel  of 
water.  Evaporation  from  the  wet  bulb  will  cool  it  as  compared 
with  the  other,  and  the  drjrer  the  air  the  greater  wiU  be  the 
difference  in  tempovture  between  the  two.  By  noting  this 
difference  and  the  tempovture  of  the  dry  bulb,  either  the  relative 
or  the  absolute  humidity  may  be  obtained  from  tables.  Air 
must  circulate  fredy  around  these  thermometers  in  order  that 
they  should  give  accurate  results. 

Much  more  rdiable  results  are  obtained  if  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermom- 
eters are  swung  rapidly  throu^  the  air,  this  form  being  called  the  ''sling 

psyebrometer."     Other  methods  depend  upon 
I  the  detomination  of  the  dew-povfU^  that  is, 

the  temperature  at  which  air  would  be  satur- 
ated by  the  moisture  actually  in  it.  One 
form  of  dew-point  hygrometer,  Regnault's,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  198.  The  central  chamber  into 
which  the  thermometer  dips  is  cooled  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether  contained  in  it,  and  the 
temperature  at  which  condensation  first  ooouis 
on  the  front  polished  metal  face  is  the  dew- 
point.  At  ordinary  room  temperatures  the 
proper  relative  humidity  is  from  60  to  70  p« 
cent.  To  reach  this  humidity,  it  is  necessary 
to  evaporate  water  in  the  furnace  or  in  the 
rooms  themselves.  If  evaporation  is  denred 
in  the  furnace,  it  is  evident,  from  what  has 
been  said  above,  that  the  hot  air  (not  the  coU 
air  as  is  usually  the  case)  should  pass  over  the 
water  surface  in  order  to  take  up  as  much  water  vapor  as  possible  and  not 
be  ''  dried  "  by  subsequent  heating.  To  give  70  per  cent,  relative  humidity  at 
68®F.  in  a  house  40  ft.  by  30  ft.  and  25  ft.  high,  containing  about  30,000  eu. 
ft.,  requires  about  22}  lbs.  or  2.8  gallons  of  water,  and  usually  several  times 
this  amount  must  be  supplied  per  day  to  maintain  proper  conditions. 

308.  Boiling-point. — The  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  is  the  temper- 
cUure  at  which  ii%  saturated  vapor  pressure  is  equal  to  the  o^not- 
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Fio.  198. — Regnault's  dew- 
point  hygrometer. 


pheric  pressure  on  the  liquid  surface.  At  this  tempentturej 
bubbles  of  vapor  will  form  in  the  liquid  and  escape  through  the 
surface,  and  this  formation  and  escape  of  vapor  bubbles  is  called 
bailing.  Evidently  the  boiling-point  wiU  be  higher  the  greater 
the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  the  variation  of  the 
boiling-point  with  pressure  is  the  same  thing  as  the  change  of 
saturated  vapor  pressure  with  temperature.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  boiling-points  the  thermometer  is  put  in  the  vapor  rather 
than  in  the  liquid,  and  it  must  be  protected  from  gain  or  loss  of 
beat  by  radiation  and  from  the  condensation  of  liquid  upon  it. 


TABLE 

11 

BottJKO-FOlNTS 

tmOKR  OKB 

Atmo^pbker  PaxBstms 

Substacice. 

BoUbtg-poenta. 

Alcohol  (ethyl) 

7S.3 

BcMol... 

80.2 

Oarbon  dioxide. 

-7S.2 

Chloroform 

61.2 

Ether  (ethyl).. 

34  6 

IroD 

.,.* 2450 

Mercury 

Oxygen  (liquid)  . 

357 

-182.9 

PentADe... . 

36.2 

tS09.  Effect  of  Pressure  on  Boiling-point* — The  variation  of 
\  boiling-point  with  pressure  may  be  determined  by  enclosing 
the  liquid  to  be  boiled,  reducing  the  air  pressure  on  the  surface 
and  noting  the  temperature  at  which  steady  boiling  takes  place. 
This  may  be  done  by  placing  the  flask  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air  pump.  If  the  space  over  the  liquid  contains  only  the  satu- 
rated vapor,  and  the  pressure  of  this  is  suddenly  reduced,  as  for 
example^  by  pouring  cold  water  over  a  sealed  flask  containing 

TABLE  12 
Chamox  of  Boimno-poikt  or  Wateb  with  PaEaauiui 


ProBvun 

Promiro 

(id  mm.  Hg.). 

BoiUng-point. 

(in  mm.  Hg.)* 

Boiliag-poiDt 

680 

96  9ra 

740 

99.25 

690 

97.32 

750 

99.63 

700 

97.71 

760 

100 

710 

98.11 

770 

100.37 

720 

98.49 

780 

100.73 

730 

98.88 

i 
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water  and  its  vapor  slightly  below  the  bailing  pointy  boiling  will 
at  once  begin.  The  pressure  variation  of  the  boiling-point  of 
water  is  frequently  used  to  determine  the  air  pressure  on  moun- 
tain tops,  and  hence  roughly  their  height.  The  variation  for 
water  is  about  0.37'^C,  at  100°  for  a  change  in  pressure  of  1  cm. 
of  mercury. 

BIO.  Other  Conditions  Affecting  Boiling. — The  ease  with  which  vapoi 
bubblea  are  formed  in  a  liquid  depends  upon  various  conditions,  such  fta  the 
presence  of  disaolved  gaaea,  or  of  points  or  small  solid  particles  in  the  liquid 
Henoe  the  prevention  of  *' bumping/' or  the  violent  formation  of  vapor 
bubbles,  is  brought  about  by  putting  broken  glass  or  other  rough  solids  into 
the  boiling  liquid.  The  boiling-point  of  a  given  pure  liquid  is  always  raised 
by  diasolving  any  relatively  non*  vela  tile  substance  in  it,  aa,  for  example, 
sugar  in  water,  but  may  be  either  raised  or  lowered  by  diasolving  a  volatile 
Bubstanoe  in  it,  as,  for  example,  alcohol  in  water^  which  gives  solutjoni 
boiling  below  the  boiling-point  of  water,  but  above  that  of  aloohol. 
With  volatile  combinations  the  boiling  point  may  be  either  above  or 
below  the  boiling  point  of  both  constituents,  whlJe  with  a  non*volatile 
solute  the  elevation  of  the  boiling  point  is,  for  dilute  solutiona,  propor- 
tional to  the  mass  of  solute  added  and  approximately  the  same  for 
equal  gram-molecular  weights  of  all  solutes  in  the  same  amount  of  a  given 
solvent.  For  water  the  elevation  is  at  the  rate  of  5°  for  each  gram-molecular 
weight  dissolved  in  100  grams  of  water,  and  this  is  called  the  molecxdar  rue 
of  the  bQUing-poinL 

311,  Specific  Volmnes  ani  Densities  of  Vapors. — In  general 
there  is  a  very  large  increase  in  volume  on  vaporization.  Thus 
1  gram  of  saturated  steam  at  1D0°C.  occupies  1721  e.c,  whOe  1 
gram  of  water  at  1(H)°C.  occupies  only  1.043  c.c.  The  volume 
of  1  gram  of  a  substance  is  termed  its  specific  volume,  and  is 

evidently  equal  to  -,  where  p  is  the  density.     As  the  temperature 

is  raised  the  specific  volume  of  any  saturated  vapor  decreases, 
whereas  that  of  the  liquid  increases.  Fig.  199  shows  this  be- 
havior for  water  and  steam.  The  two  specific  volumes  of  liquid 
and  vapor  become  equal  at  a  definite  temperature,  called  the 
critical  temperature,  which  will  be  further  discussed  in  §316, 

312-  Heat  of  Vaporization,— The  heat  of  vaporization  is  (h$ 
number  of  calories  required  to  change  1  gram  of  a  substance  from 
a  liquid  at  a  certain  temperature  to  a  vapor  at  the  same  temperature 
under  a  specified  pressure,  the  symbol  being  L,.  The  method  of 
mixtures  is  usually  used  to  determine  the  heat  of  vaporization, 
vapor  from  a  boilmg  liquid  being  passed  mto  a  vessel  immersed 
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in  the  water  of  a  calorimeter,  where  the  vapor  is  condensed  and 
the  heat  given  o£F.  If  M  grams  of  vapor  at  a  temperature  i^ 
in  condensing  raise  m  grams  of  water  and  the  calorimeter  (heat 
capacity  Sm^^i)  from  ii  to  the  final  temperature  t^  of  the  mixture, 

from  which  L^  can  be  computed,  if  s  the  specific  heat  of  the 
condensed  vapor,  is  known. 

Since  there  is  in  general  a  very  considerable  increase  in  volume 
on  vaporization,  which  occurs  against  a  definite  pressure,  external 
work  must  be  done  by  the  vapor  as  it  is  formed.     The  heat  of 
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Fio.  199. — Speoifie  rolumet  of  liquid  «nd  B&turmt«d  rmpor  at  Tuioiu  temp«r»turM. 

vaporisation  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  made  up  of  two 
parts,  the  internal^  which  is  the  increase  in  potential  energy  of 
molecules  and  atoms,  and  the  eternal,  which  is  the  work  done  by 
expansion. 

The  heat  of  vaporization  diroinishes  with  increasing  tempera- 
ture and  becomes  zero  at  the  critical  temperature,  where,  as  we 
shall  see  ($318),  the  distinction  between  liquid  and  vapor  van- 
ishes.    The  heat  required  to  change  1  gram  of  a  substance  from 
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a  liquid  at  (fC,  to  a  vapor  at  a  temperature  t  is  called  the  total 
heat  of  the  vapor  at  temperature  t*  If  H^  is  the  total  heat,  and 
we  assume  the  specific  heat  is  independent  of  temperature, 

Ht^$t+Lt 

To  supply  this  heat  either  the  renmiains  liquid  will  be  oooled^  or  beat 
wiU  be  drawD  from  the  Burrouiidings — hence  the  cooling  effect  of  evapora- 
tion. The  rate  of  evaporation  will  depend  upon  the  rate  of  supply  of  heat; 
hence  boHing  over  a  hre  wiil  be  more  violent  in  a  metal  than  in  a  non-con> 
ducting  vessel.  It  lb  the  heat  of  vaporisatton  of  steam  which  is  chiefly 
effective  in  ste^m  heating  systems,  this  heat  being  supplied  in  the  boiler  and 
given  up  (potential  converted  to  kinetic  energy  again)  in  the  radiators  where 
the  steam  is  condensed.  The  use  of  a  hand  or  electric  fan  in  warm  weather 
is  the  most  common  example  of  the  reverse  proeeas,  that  is»  cooling  resulting 
from  increased  evaporation  due  to  the  circulation  of  the  air. 

TABLE  13 

Hbat  or  Vapobicatioh 

(Calories  per  gram  at  normal  bdliag  points.) 

Alcohol  (ethyl) 205      Liquid  air.  50 

Liquid  H, 123      Liquid  CO,  96 

Liquid  O, 58      Meroury..  ,.     QB 

Liquid  N,., 60      Water .542 

313-  Sublimation.^The  direct  change  from  the  solid  to  the 

vapor  state  is  termed  sublimation.  This,  or  the  reverse. 
direct  condensation,  is  commonly  observed  in  the  evaporation  of 
snow  in  cold  dry  weather,  in  the  production  of  hoar  frost,  and  in 
the  evaporation  and  recondensation  of  camphor  confined  in  a 
bottle.  As  in  the  other  two  transformations^  there  is  a  definite 
vapor  pressure,  for  every  temperature,  at  which  the  solid  and 
vapor  can  exist  in  equilibrium  together,  without  one  state  con- 
tinuously changing  into  the  other.  WTien  plotted  on  the  Pt 
plane  these  points  give  the  **hoar  frost"  or  sublimation  line,  the 
equilibrium  pressure  falling  with  the  temperature.  Sublimatioo 
also  involves  an  increase  in  potential  energy  and  external  work, 
and  hence  a  heat  of  sublimation, 

314.  Unstable  Conditions. — In  stating  that  substances  soUdify, 
vaporize,  and  condense  at  definite  temperatures  under  a  given 
pressure,  we  have  disregarded  certain  cases  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  cool  a  liquid  very  much  below  its  freezing  point  without  sl 
fication  and  to  heat  a  liquid  very  much  above  its  boiling-pvia; 
without    vaporization.     These,    however,    are    abnormal    and 
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unstable  conditions,  since,  if  freezing  (or  boiling)  once  starts,  It 
goee  on  with  great  violence  till  the  normal  temperature  has  been 
restored.  For  example,  small  drops  of  water  in  an  oil  of  equal 
density  have  been  cooled  at  atmospheric  pressure  to  —  20*^C 
without  freezing  and  heated  to  178°C.  without  boiling,  and 
minute  spheres  of  platinum  and  other  metals  have  been  cooled 
several  hundred  degrees  below  their  normal  melting  point  before 
solidification  occurred.  Agitation,  the  presence  of  points  or 
pariidea,  or  the  least  trace  of  the  solid  serve  to  start  solidification, 
while  points  and  pieces  of  porous  solids  start  boiling.  A  liquid 
above  its  boiling-point  will  begin  to  boil  violently  if  touched  by  a 
file  or  paper — though  these  materials  become  ineflfectual  when 
tbey  become  clean. 

Oaodeimttoa  of  a  vapor  Is  difficult  to  start  without  the  presence  of  nudei, 
Ihal  ia,  dust  particles,  liquid  droplets  or  electrified  moleculeft  or  atoma^  called 
ieiw,  which  very  greatly  anist  the  formation  of  large  drops.  The  efficacy 
ol  aonid  of  these  it  due  to  their  providing  surfaces  of  relatively  larger  radius 
on  which  condeniatioa  can  take  place^  ainco  the  vapor  pressure  necessary 
for  the  equilibriuni  of  a  vapor  mth  a  liquid  drop  is  leas  for  a  drop  of  large 
rftdiuf,  and  also  leas  for  electrified  drops. 

316,  The  Triple  Point  Diagram. — Having  discussed  the  three 
equilibrium  curves,  solid-liquid,  liquid-vapor,  and  solid-vapor, 
let  us  consider  them  combined 
MB  in  Fig.  200  in  the  Ft  plane. 
Sinee  the  areas  on  either  side  of 
each  eurve  represent  conditions 
auch  that  only  one  state  can 
exists  for  example  solid  to  the 
left  and  liquid  to  the  right  of 
Ihe  freezing-point  curve,  a  little 
MOBlderation  will  show  that,  in 
order  to  be  eonststent,  the  three 
ennres  must  iTUersed  in  a  point. 
It  this  were  not  so  the  area 
tiM^uded  between  the  curves 
would  represent  quite  contra- 
dietory  eonditions  as  deduced 
from  the  several  curves.  Since  each  curve  represents  conditions 
of  poarible  coexistence  of  two  states,  in  the  condition  repre- 
B^tad  by  the  point  of  intersection  all  three,  solid,  liquid,  and 
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vapor  can  exist  simultaneously  in  equilibrium  and  this  is  the 
ofdy  condition  in  which  this  is  possible.  It  is  called  the  triple 
point  and  for  water  corresponds  to  +0.0072°C.,  and  a  pressure  j 

of  about  4.6  mm.  of  mercury.  ^M 

It  may  be  thought  that  common  experienoe  oontradiotA  this  eooclt^^l 
as  to  the  unique  properties  of  the  triple  point — ice,  water,  and  water  v^|^ 
being  often  found  coexistent  at  various  temperatures.  Under  tbeie 
conditions  it  will  be  foundi  however,  that  the  ioe  is  melting  and  the  vapor 
condensing,  or  water  evaporating — at  least  equilibrium  does  not  exist.  The 
characteristics  represented  by  the  triple-point  diagram  are  true  for  all 
substances. 

316,  The  Critiefll  Temperatura,— In  1822  Cagniard  de  la  Tour 

made  important  discoveries  regarding  the  relation  between  the 
liquid  and  the  vapor  state  by  filling  a  glass  tube  with  alcohol  and 
its  vapor,  sealing  off  the  tube  and  heating  it.  If  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  volume  were  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  he 
found  that,  as  the  temperature  increased,  the  meniscus,  or  curved 
surface  separating  liquid  from  vapor  and  due  to  molecular 
attractions  (§208)^  became  flatter  and  less  distinct  and  finally 
disappeared.  Thus  above  a  temperature  of  about  243*^. 
the  liquid  and  vapor  have  the  same  molecular  attractions  (no 
meniscus)  and  are  visually  identical. 

The  limiting  temperature  at  which  a  separation  can  be  6b$enti 
between  the  liquid  and  the  vapor  state  is  called  the  critical  tempera- 
ture.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  specific  volumes  of  a 
liquid  and  its  vapor  become  more  nearly  equal  as  the  temperature 
is  raised,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  latent  heat  of  vapori- 
zation becomes  less,  and  the  relation  of  these  facts  will  now 
be  clear. 

317.  Isothermal  Curves  for  CO3. — Andrews,  in  1863,  inclosed 
COj  in  a  glass  tube,  kept  this  at  a  constant  temperature  and  com- 
pressed the  gas  by  forcing  mercury  into  the  tube.  He  measured 
the  pressure  required  to  compress  the  gaa  to  various  measured 
volumes  while  the  temperature  was  kept  constant,  and  did  thi 
at  a  series  of  temperatures  from  13^  to  48*^0.  Corresponding 
pressures  and  volumes  plotted  on  the  PF  plane  gave  what  we  ht« 
called  isothermal  curves^  shown  in  Fig.  201. 

The  effect  of  compression  at  21.5^  from  an  initial  volume  of  IS 

CO,  per  gram  is^  as  shown  by  the  curve,  first  a  gradual  increase  k 

pressure  until  a  pressure  oX  b^  «A.Tii^3{aT^\\et^&  la  reached  (at  i) 


when  liquid  COj  will  suddenly  appear  in  the  tube,  after  which 
no  increase  in  pressure  will  occur  in  spite  of  diminution  in  volume 
until  B  is  reached.  During  this  time  condensation  has  continued, 
until  (at  B)  the  vapor  has  been  entirely  changed  to  liquid,  after 


^e        r        2        a       4       6        e        7       8 

^m  Cubte  0€Httm9t9r§  per  Gram 

^^L  Fto.  201, — ^Uotbermalfl  of  caiboa  dioadde* 

Hnich  any  decrease  in  volume  necessitates  a  very  great  increase 
Hb  pressure,  the  liquid  being  in  general  very  incotnpressible. 
H    If  the  same  sequence  of  operations  is  carried  out  at  a  Vi\^^T 
H temperature,  it  is  found  that  condenaation  begins  at  alesa  voVxim^ 
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and  higher  pressure,  and  ends  at  a  greater  volume,  that  is,  the 
volume  interval  during  which  the  substance  is  part  vapor  and  part 
liquid  with  a  visible  meniscus  between  becomes  leas  as  higher 
temperatures  are  chosen,  until,  when  a  temperature  of  31°  is 
feaehed,  the  horizontal  part  of  the  isothermal  has  disappeared, 
and  no  separation  into  liquid  and  vapor  can  be  noticed  during 
compression.  The  critical  temperature  is  30.92°C.,  and  it  may 
be  defined  in  another  way  as  thai  temperature  above  which  it  t« 
impostible  to  liquefy  a  ga^  by  pressure  alone ^  *'to  liquefy"  meaning 
to  cause  a  separation  of  the  two  states. 

The  line  AB  represents  those  conditions  of  pressure  and 
volume  in  which  liquid  and  vapor  can  exist  in  equilibrium  with 
each  other  at  the  temperature  of  2L5°,  and  a  similar  meaning 
attaches  to  the  horizontal  portions  of  the  other  isotbermals. 
The  dotted  line  through  the  ends  of  these  horizontal  lines  sur- 
rounds an  area  representing  ait  the  physical  conditions  under 
which  the  liquid  and  its  vapor  can  be  in  equilibrium  with  each 
other,  and  the  highest  point  of  this  curve  is  the  critical  point 
whose  coordinates  are  the  critical  volume  and  critical  pressure, 
Vc  and   Pe,  corresponding  to  the  critical  temperature  t^. 

318*  The  Saturation  Curve. — That  part  of  the  dotted  curve  to 
the  right  of  the  critical  point  is  called  the  "saturation  curve" 
and  evidently  represents  all  possible  conditions  of  saturated 
vapor,  and  since  the  diagram  is  drawn  for  unit  mass,  the  ab- 
sciss^B  of  the  points  of  this  curve  are  the  specific  volumes  of  the 
saturated  vapor  at  various  temperatures.  The  left  branch  of  the 
dotted  curve  is  called  the  '  'liquid  curve"  and  the  abscissse  of  this 
portion  are  the  specific  volumes  of  the  liquid  at  the  same  tempera- 
tures. It  is  very  clear,  then,  that  the  specific  volumes  of  liquid 
and  saturated  vapor  become  equal  at  the  critical  point. 

Above  the  critical  point  the  distinction  between  liquid  and 
vapor  disappears,  and  the  substance  passes  continuously  and 
homogeneously  from  a  rare,  easily  compressible  condition  which 
we  would  call  gaseous^  to  a  dense,  almost  incompressible  condi- 
tion, which  we  would  naturally  call  liquid.  It  is  possible,  by 
properly  varying  the  pressure  volume  and  temperature,  to  pass 
from  any  condition  1  to  any  condition  2  without  crossing  the 
dotted  curve,  that  is,  without  having  the  liquid  distinct  from  the 


vapor  at  auy  time.    This  property  is  called  the  ''continuity  of 
«Ute." 

It  is  generally  agreed  to  call  a  substance  a  vapor  if  its  condition 
is  represented  by  any  point  below  the  critical  isothermal  and  to 
the  right  of  the  saturation  curve,  and  a  gas  if  represented  by  a 
pomt  above  the  critical  isothermal,  though  this  distinction  is  not 
important.  The  properties  represented  by  this  set  of  isothermal 
curves  for  CO^  are  characteristic  of  all  substances  which  have 
been  studied. 

TABLE  U 
CaiTiCAi,  Data 


8ubeUuioe. 


I 


I 


Air... 

Alcohol  (ethyl) 

AtniDonia * 

Argon. 

Carbon  dioxide 

Glilorixie 

Helium , 

Hydrochloric  acid 

Hydrogen ....*, 

Nitrogen « ...«.«.«»«»« 

Oxygen . . . , , 

Radium  emanation 
Water. 


Critical 
temperattire  **C. 


-140 

243 

130 
-117 
30.92 

146 

52,3 
-234.5 

-118 
104.5 

374 


Critical 
preamre  (Atmos.). 


30 
02.7 
115 
62,9 
73 

03,5 
2.3 

se 

20 

aa 

50 
62.5 
104.6 


SIO.  Equations  of  State. — Many  attem^^ts  have  been  made  ta  derive 
equations  for  the  iBOtherma]  curves  of  Fig.  201,  corresponding  to  the  equa- 
tion FV^RTt  which  holds  approximately  for  conditions  far  removed  from 
thecrit  ical,  but  none  have  been  entirely  sucoessluU  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory of  such  "equations  of  state*'  is  that  of  Van  der  Waals: 

in  which  a,  h,  and  R  are  constants  for  a  given  stibstanoe.  This  agrees  fairly 
well  with  the  results  of  experimentj  thaugh,  instead  of  the  straight  portion 
AB  of  the  isothermal,  the  equation  gives  a  continuous  curve  which  outs  the 
straight  line  in  three  points  as  shown  in  Fig.  202.  The  possibility  of  a  cod- 
tinuotts  passage  such  as  DCBA^  below  the  critical  temperature,  fromtVv^ 
vapor  to  the  Uquid  condition,  was  suggested  by  James  Thomfiou  ft\\oi\iVj  ^l\ec 
i7  I 


■i^^ 
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:;  bol,  exoept  for  portions  of  the  eurvo  from  A  toward  B 

m  rmpoF  free  from  nuclei)  and  from  D  toward  C  (superheating 

it  has  not  been  reaJUed  experimentally  and  indeed  aeema  quite 

nnoe  it  would  represent  states  in  which  an  increaae  in  volume 

inci^aas  in  pressure. 

Cmmptmdim^  SiaUt.^lt  was  suggested  by  Van  der  Waak  Uiat  if  the 

limaom,  sad  iomperatiirs  were  expressed  in  terms  of  the  oritical 

ila»  P^  Ym  Cck  for  eaeh  sobstanoe,  as  units,  instead  of  Id  atixMM- 

cobie  oeHtunfltara  and  doKrees  oentigrada,  for  example,  the  *'equa- 

lioB  of  itela'*  would    be  the  same   for   all   substanises,    containing  no 

to  any  one  material.    The  states  of  all  substanoes 

they  were  represented  by  the  same  "reduced"' 

valiaaof  P»  F,  aadt.    While  this  "theorem  of  eorrespoDding  states"  is  & 

ci  Van  der  Waab'  equation^  and  may  be  safely  and 

related  substances,  it  is  not  in  general  true. 


^ 

[ 

/'^N 

M 

t 

MS. 

/ 

\ 

Si 

V/ 

J 

CblMCOi 
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mUmttan 
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of  T«i  6m  WsAl'fl  aqoatioa. 


— If  the  isoth^rmsls  of  ¥1%.  201  are  placed 

the  temperature  axisi,  a  smooth  surface  drawn 

iM«|jMiiiiii  surfaee  shown  in  Fig.  203,  every 

hf  Ito  ooGidinates  P,    F,  t,   an  equilibrium 

0l  a  wtirtantTf     The  oondi^ons  under  which  the  sub- 

Bqod  or  gas  or  as  a  mixture  of  difFerent  states,  are  indi* 

and  the  tiiple  point  eurre  and  the  isothermali 

iBae«asid  are  seen  to  be  the  projection  on  the  Pt 

oa  tibia  lliaiBMw1jiniii>i<  surface. 


321*  The  liqaefactioii  of  Giises* — By  compression  and  cooling 
Faraday  (biSMUims  in  1S23)  liquefied  carbon  dioxide^  sulphur 
riiit,  oUoriM  ud  •attnl  other  ^aaes  not  preyioualy  known 
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in  the  liquid  atate.  The  temperatures  he  used  were  evidently 
below  the  critical  temperatures  as  we  now  know  them,  but  the 
problem  was  not  thoroughly  understood  until  the  work  of  An- 
drews made  it  probable  that  extremely  low  temperatures  as  well 
as  high  pressures  would  be  needed  to  liquefy  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen  and  air,  which,  as  late  as  1877,  were  called  permanent 
gases.  The  problem  has  been,  then,  one  of  devising  methods  of 
obtaining  extremely  low  temperatures,  and  it  has  been  so  success- 
fully solved  that  all  known  gases  have  now  been  liquefied.  The 
following  methods  are  used  for  obtaining  low  temperatures : 

L  Chemical  method,  or  the  use  of  freezing  mixtures,  thai  b, 
Doixtures  of  substances  which  in  dissolving  or  combining  absorb 


Fia,  203. — Tbermodynamie  nufaoe,  oodrdittatM  P.  V^  t. 

heat  and  thus  lower  the  temperature.  The  lowest  temperature 
^eached  by  this  method,  —  82**C,^  has  been  obtained  by  mixing 
solid  CO,  and  liquid  SO^.  This  method  is  not  used  in  recent 
liquefying  processes, 

2.  Evaporation  Method, — Fig.  204  illustrates  this  method  as 
applied  to  the  ammonia  refrigeration  process,     A  compressor  ex- 
hausts ammonia  gas  from  above  the  liquid,  compreoaea  vt^lot^e^a 
it  through  tubes  cooled  by  ruiming  water  where  t\ie  \ie^\  A 
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vaporization  and  of  compression  is  taken  out  and  it  ag^ 
becomes  liquid,  and  back  through  a  reducing  valve  into  the  evapo- 
rating chamber.  The  evaporating  chamber  is  surrounded  by  the 
material  to  be  cooled  (circulating  brine  in  the  ordinary  refrigerat- 
ing system),  from  which  the  heat  necessary  to  vaporiie  the 
ammonia  is  absorbed*  The  ammonia  therefore  absorbs  heat  ib 
the  evaporation  chamber  and  loses  heat  in  the  cooling  coils. 

A  series  of  such  drculating  systems^  containing,  for  example,  SO,  in  the 
first  and  CO,  in  the  second,  arranged  so  that  the  cooling  of  the  CO,  is  done 
by  the  evaporating  of  the  SO,  is  called  the  cascade  meihod,  by  which  Pictct 
in  1877  liquefied  oxygen.  The  oxygen  was  compressed  to  several  hundred 
atmospheres  pressure  in  a  tube  sxirrounded  by  the  evaporating  CO,  and  thus 
cooled  to  —140^0^  Heferenoe  to  Table  14  shows  that  at  this  temperature 
and  pressure  the  oxygen  would  be  liquid.  Upon  opening  a  cock  the  oxygen 
escaped  in  a  white  stream,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  liquid  or  solid. 
By  adding  lower  steps  to  the  cascade  it  is  possible  to  obtain  very  much 
lower  temperatures,  so  that  oxygeoi  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  may  be 
obtained  liquid  at  atmospheric  pressure^ 
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Fio.  204. — A^mtaonia  refrtKemlmK  prCKMsa. 

3.  Regenerative  Unbalanced- expansion  Method. — We  have  al- 
ready considered  (§296)  the  cooling  experienced  by  all  gases 
except  hydrogen  when  forced  through  a  small  opening.  This 
cooling  is  for  air  only  about  0*25°C-  per  atmosphere  decrease 
of  pressure,  but  it  increases  with  decreasing  temperatiire.  Hence 
if  the  cooled  expanded  gas  is  led  back  around  the  in-flowing 
compressed  gas,  as  in  Fig.  205,  so  as  to  cool  it,  the  temperature  at 
which  expansion  takes  place  will  be  gradually  lowered,  until 
fmally  some  of  the  gas  will  liquefy  on  expansion. 

Apparatus  for  applying  this  principle  was  independently  InTented  by 
Liade,  Hampson  and  Tripkr,  awd  Vt\va  m^thgd  is  now  extensively  ufled. 
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oooimeroUlly  as  well  as  sdentifically,  for  tlquefymg  oxjgm,  mitogen  and 
hydrogen-  The  expenditure  in  the  work  of  comprefisioD  af  10  b,p.  for 
one  hour  wUl»  by  thia  prooeaSp  produce  from  2  to  4  liters  of  liquid  air,  the 
initial  preesure  being  from  120  to  200  atmospheres.  The  heating  which  ti 
obMTTed  with  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures  becomes  sero  at  —  SO  ^  > 
as  shown  by  Olzewski,  and  below  that  there  is  a  cooliog,  so  that,  by  iiti  r 
eooling  hydrogen  below  —80,5^0*,  it  can  be  liquefied  by  the  unbalanced 
expansion  process,  as  was  first  done  by  Dewar  in  1S98. 

4*  Regenerative  Balanced-expansion  Method, — ^The  first  etep  in 
this  method  is  the  compression  of  the  gas  to  about  40  atmospheres 
pressure,  and  the  partial  cooling  of  it  by  an  '*interchanger'' 
analagous  to  the  one  used  in  the  Linde  process.  The  compressed 
and  cooled  gas  is  then  admitted  to  a  cylinder  and  allowed  to 
expand  against  a  piston  thus  doing  external  and  internal  work^ 


» 


Dewar 
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Ft  a.  205, — Uade'i  ftppamtus  for  liqacCyins  sir. 


Liquid  Air 


and  being  still  further  cooled  to  —  16(y*C.  or  lower.  The  ex- 
panded gas  is  then  led  around  the  outside  of  a  liquefying  vessel 
containing  air  at  40  atmospheres  pressure,  and  cools  sufficiently 
to  liquefy  some  of  the  air.  The  expanded  gas,  after  absorbing 
heat  from  the  liquefying  vessel,  is  led  back  through  the  inter- 
changer  to  the  compressor. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  over  those  of  the  Linde  type  lies  in  the  greater 
amount  of  ei^emaX  work  whieh  the  gas  does,  resulting  in  greater  cooling. 
Moreover,  being  done  against  a  piston,  this  work  can  be  utilised.  By 
oombiiung  three  stages  of  expansion  similar  to  the  above,  Claude  has  pro- 
duced liquid  air  at  the  rate  of  9  liters  per  10  h.p.  per  hour. 


< 
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In  1007  helium,  the  last  gas  to  resist  liquefaction,  was  lique&ed 
by  Kammerlingh  Ozmes  by  the  unbalanced-expanaion  method, 
its  boiling-point  under  one  atmosphere  pressure  being  —  268.5**C* 
The  lowest  temperature  attained  by  evaporating  helium  under 
a  pressure  of  1  cm.  of  mercury  was  —  270°C.  or  3**  above  abso- 
lute lero.  These  extreme  temperatures  are  measured  either  by 
a  gas  thermometer  containing  helium  at  reduced  pressure,  or  by 
a  thermo-electric  or  resistance  thermometer, 

TABLE  15 

Boiuira-poiKTs     of     Different     StrBSTANCEs     undeb     Atmospbeii^ 
PKEaatmB,  and  Tkutekatvueb  obtaikeb  bt  BoiIiINO 

UHBEB  ESDUCED  PaEBfimiK 


Subttance. 


Argon. .., 

Cirbon  dioxide..  >. 

Helium 

Hydrogen 

Neon 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Radium  emanation 


BoiMng-pomt 
(Atm.  praBSure). 


-180.2 
^  78.2 
-268.5 
-252 

-im 

-195.8 
-163 

-62 


Preesure  (in 
of  mer- 
cury). 


300 
2.5 
10 


2.4 
86 
200 
9 


Bolltng-point 

(reduced  pret- 

sure). 


TRANSFER  OP  HEAT 

322.  Convection,  Conduction  and  Radiation. — Heat  is  trans- 
ferred by  three  very  different  processes. 

Convection  is  the  transport  of  heat  by  moviTig  matter,  as,  for 
example,  by  the  hot  air  which  can  be  felt  rising  from  a  hot  stove. 

Conduction  is  the  flow  of  heat  through  and  by  means  of  matter 
unaccompanied  by  any  motion  of  the  matter^  for  example,  the  pas- 
sage of  heat  Blong  an  iron  bar  one  end  of  which  is  held  in  a  fire. 

Radiation  is  the  passage  of  heat  throtigh  space  without  the 
necessary  presence  of  matter^  for  example,  the  passage  of  heat 
through  the  vacuum  in  the  bulb  of  an  incandescent  lamp. 

323,  Convection. — Convection  occurs  in  liquids  and  gases  and 
is  due  to  the  change  in  density  produced  by  rise  in  temperature. 
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A  volume  of  liquid  or  gas  which  varies  in  density  in  difTerent 

parts  is  only  in  stable  equilibrium  when  the  densest  portions  are 

mt  the  bottom,  and  there  is  a  regular  decrease  in  density  towarda 

the  top.     Since  (with  the  exception  of  water  below  4°C.,  J278), 

liquids  and  gases  expand  on  heating,  thus  diminishing  in  density, 

;the  heated  portion  will  ri%e  and  there  will  be  an  upward  convec* 

;tion  current  of  hot  substance  and  a  downward  convection  current 

of  cold  substance  to  take  its  place«     If  heat  is  added  at  the  top 

Df  an  enclosed  liquid  or  gas,  there  will  be  no  convection,  (except 

I  with  water  below  4**C.)- 

I     Common  examples  of  convection  by  liquids  are  the  distribution 

of  heat  through  liquids  heated  from  the  bottom,  as  in  the  case  of 

water  in  a  tea  kettle,  and  the  distribution 

of  heat  through  a  house  by  the  hot  water 

^system  of  heating,  Fig.  206.     The  water  is 

Iheated  in  A,  rises  through  B,  is  cooled  in 

'the  radiator  and  falls  through  C.     On  a 

large  scale  the  Gulf  Stream,  Japan  current, 

and  other  warm  surface  ocean  currents 

which  start  near  the  equator  are,  in  part 

lat  least,  caused  by  convection,  the  return 

being  a  cold  current  flowing  toward  the 

equator  along  the  ocean  bed. 

The  hot-air  furnace  sj^tem  of  heating 
houses  is  based  on  convection  by  ga^es,  the 
'hot  air  rising  from  the  furnace  through 
(the  pipes  and  registers,  and  the  supply  of 
cold  air  coming  usually  from  outside.  The 
working  of  such  a  system  can  sometimes 
ibe  improved  by  establishing  a  direct  return 
[from  the  coldest  part  of  the  house  to  the  furnace,  thus  com- 
fpleting  the  indoor  circulation. 

"Natural  ventilation*'  ia  also  a  convectioa  process,  an  outlet  being  pro* 
^vided  at  tbe  top  of  a  room  for  the  warm  stale  air,  and  an  inlet  at  the  bottom 
Ifor  the  cool  fresh  air.  The  natural  draft  in  chimneys  hat  a  similar  eauae; 
*'lhe  higher  the  chimney  the  larger  ia  the  undisturbed  column  of  warm  air 
^and  hence  the  greater  the  draft.  The  mixing  of  currents  of  hot  and  cold  air 
'Usually  cause  a  flickering  or  "  boiling*'  of  objects  seen  through  them,  because 

•  light  travels  differently  in  hot  and  cold  air*     This  efiFect  may  be  seen  by 

•  looking  across  a  flat  country  in  the  hot  sunshine,  or  over  a  hot  pavement  or 


r 
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^itove. 

L 


example 

<Bdiiiaril7  blow  from 

7QB  die  land  to  the  aea 

v^ich  replace  wmrm  air 

i£  is  the  morning  and 

as  ni^it. 


if  ■hc  boBAKfiiB. — ^Aa  we  have  said, 
amnnTsiTn.  s  jse:  isnr  ir  jiimiiuli  ic  Iigss  ez^ergy  through  and  by 

fWlIt^    if    TTSIt  JIP**    TTRllTgglTI ITftiH WliT    2T'   MXT    obTlOQS    motion    of 

TTaca^  K.  iir  'Trirrmiff  -as  immmiBt  of  haix  throng  the  bottom 
if  &  "gsrsiff  HI  Z2£  -wjoes  jobos^ 

nxe  £r;^niiiL  ji  innsh,  jhos  w3  Stv  between  two  pomts, 
'voisciiEsr  r-mr  ^Ti5irJ^«:JLs  fsocai  %o  depaid  on  the  relative 
VTTngL'waj'a  if  JL  £&£  3^  iieis  a^wajs  Sewing  from  the  point  at 
lupis'^snipsrsxrs^iatf  nn^as  j?««rtc£^^  Thegieater 

xnf  nifisrsii:^  if  ^fiUMEai*!!!^  bsweeai  two  points,  other  condi- 
ixna  "n*'.7rx  iifi  aza*.  tii*  ascce  bett  w31  flow  per  second,  for 
-rijiii  r^-isiiz.  i  i2*njf  bras  Trtxe  q^rkJr  over  a  hot  fire  than  over 
4  l."v  .nf.  5;r:  -rrJL  a  ctsi  leczperar^re  difference  betweeo 
;.iii  fj«  iZLi  :jji  vi:i-r.  "Milizr  wil  xaike  i^ace  more  quickly  with 
&  -tl^- :•::•:  :iiei  kfTiif  li-fcr  whi  a  liick.  The  temperature 
i-f  fr«z::'f  :•=  :v«*5z:  *"^:  prcris,  A  %Z:i  B,  divided  by  the  distance, 

■:»-::v^i-:z:  -.i-rn   :r    '^    '^"  wiiri  i  die  average  fall  in  tempera- 

*:ire  pfr  r^ZL**  Jn^ficr  *r«wee::  A  aad  B,  is  caDed  the  iemperaiure 
r"-i-  rr-\  Ti  f  i  :•:  v*  riasernests  of  the  dependence  of  conduction 
cr  *<*z:7f r:sv-re  ilf*:»r»  aad  distanee  may  be  combined  by 
5ATir.£  :iii  :ir  si^:.!::!  ::  beaS  conducted  per  second  between 
^v:  rcin:^  is  i:^fi.-'>  r-.\ro^>»aI  to  the  temperature  gradient. 
To  ru.:^-e  :i:e  s^sne  evsTpIe,  common  experience  dictates  that 
:he  ke::le  slruli  have  a  broad  bottom  in  contact  with  the  stove. 
This  is  an  -Zur:r&::?n  of  :he  fact  that,  other  conditions  being  the 
same,  :he  amour.:  c:  bea:  conducted  per  second  is  directly  pro- 
portioned to  the  are^  through  which  it  can  flow. 

Finally,  the  rate  of  flow  of  heat,  other  conditions  being  the 
same,  depends  greatly  upon  the  material  through  which  it  must 
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Bow,  substances  being  rotighly  divisible  into  "good  eonditeion/' 
which  permit  under  given  conditiona  &  large  Bow  of  lieat,  and 
which  in  general  are  metallic,  and  "poor  conductors/'  which 
permit  a  small  flow  of  heat  and  are  in  general  non*nietallie,s:iich 
as  wood,  glass,  asbestos^  leather,  linen.  Examples  of  thk  differ- 
ence are  very  common.  A  glass  of  hoi  water  ma3r  be  handled, 
while  a  metal  cup  containing  the  same  water  wQl  be  too  hoi  to 
touch.  Handles  of  beating  vesseLa  are  made  of  wood^  or,  if  of 
metal,  are  covered  with  string  or  cloth,  so  that  thejr  may  be 
touched.  Given  two  bodies,  one  metal  and  one  wood,  at  the 
same  temperature,  below  that  of  the  hand,  the  metal  one  feela 
much  cooler  because  the  heat  it  takes  from  the  hand  quickly 
spreads  through  the  mass,  while,  with  the  poor  conducting  wood, 
the  heat  remains  near  the  surface  of  contact,  which  quickly 
rises  in  temperature.  Thus  the  wood  feels  warmer  because 
(after  the  first  instant)  it  is  warmer,  where  it  is  touched.  The 
rate  of  heat  flow  through  a  body  wiU  depend  not  only  on  the 
substance  composing  it  but  upon  its  condition  of  subdivision  and 
density.  Thus  saw-dust  conducts  less  readDy  than  wood,  and 
the  small  conduction  through  cork  is  partly  due  to  the  reduction 
of  effective  cross-section  by  air  holes.  Also  substances  when 
moist  conduct  better  than  when  dry,  because  water,  which  fills 
the  pores,  is  a  better  conductor  than  air. 

The  characteristic  of  bodies  which  determines  the  rate  of  flow 
of  heat  through  them  is  called  their  thermal  eondudivity,  and  the 
numerical  measure  of  this  characteristic,  is  called  the  coefficierU 
of  thermal  conductivity  which  will  be  defined  in  the  next  paragraph. 

326.  The  Coefficient  of  Thermal  Conductmty. — In  order  to 
group  together  the  previous  statements  and  obtain  an  exact 
definition  of  the  conductivity  coefficient,  consider  the  passage 
of  heat  from  the  region  (2),  Fig.  207,  at  the  uniform  constant 
temperature  <„  to  (1)  at  the  temperature  t^,  by  conduction  along 
the  rectangular  bar  of  cross-section  A  (  =  a6)  and  length  I,  no  heat 
being  allowed  to  escape  from  the  sides  of  the  bar.  If  H  is  the 
heat  which  passes  in  a  time  T,  then  from  the  statements  above, 
it  follows  that,  for  a  given  substance, 
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and,  by  introducing  m  proportionality  factor  K^  properly  chosen 
for  eadi  sabstance,  this  may  be  written  as  an  equality, 


I 


(2) 


K  is  the  coefficient  of  thermal  conductivity  of  the  material.  If, 
asaspecial  case,  we  take  A»l,T»l,<,~<l:=l^  1=1,  thenfsff, 
or  Jl  for  a  given  substance  is  the  KeaJL  flaw  per  unit  time  per  unit 
mrm  with  unii  unifitrm  temperature-gradient.  In  the  c.g.s.  system, 
tbe  units  would  of  couise  be  the  centimeter,  second,  centigrade- 
d^rei^  and  calorie.  This  statement  defines  £  at  a  definite  mean 
temperature,  (^.^})^,  but,  since  K  varies  with  the  temperature, 
equation  (2)  will  not  be  true  for  any  great  difference  of  tempera- 
lure^  tt'-ti^  unkas  K  stands  for  the  mean  value  between  these 
Umiis^  and  tbe  tempnature  gradient  is  uniform. 
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F>;ua:;oc  v^<^'  ^  ihe  basb  of  most  methods  for  measuring  K, 
bu5  whu^r  :iif  y  a:^  very  simple  in  principle  they  are  very  difficult 
l<^  carry  oc:  a*rcur*5elT. 

It  a  uriuort::  b^LT  of  il»  substance  has  its  end  faces  maintained 
a)  r,\<\i  txfzxj^r*5;i:«s  for  insunee  t,«10(W,,  and  ^=0^., 
by  vVJr::ac$  w::h  $;«tksi  a&d  mdiing  iee  reqiectivdy,  its  sides 
Ve>.v^  Jw^)^^:1^i  :n.^si  Iv^$  of  hett,  and  if  we  find,  by  measuring 
)V  ar,\s^ur.^  oi  k^  isjei^ec.  Use  heal  which  flows  through  the  bar 
:^>  a  uri>r  T.  arc  also  li^  Besgsh  and  croas-^eetioQ  ci  the  bar,  K 
^:ik^  W  c\'::r4'c:ed  as  c£ici(.  TUa  wfll^  of  eourse,  be  the  mean 
xa>^  o:'  X  Si^wv^:::  C^  add  liN^Hl  Other  calorimeiric  methods 
a^^  v:^uv^  ';:!^  rcc  sMifescirrsg  the  aaouit  of  heat  flowing  in  a 
j^^.^>^rt  uri>f.  ar^i  wiii  7<<cc  iKiesiwtiKa  a  slab  or  plate  of  the  sub- 
^artN>e^  r:ik:>.5fr  :^La:r  a  rv\i  n;s<  he  wnd  to  pre  a  measuraUe  rate 
of  Jo^- 
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The  average  temperature  gradient  in  Hue  earth'i  erust  is  about  l^C.  rise 
per  144  ft.  of  descent  near  the  iurfaoe,  increaamg  to  1**  in  90  ft.  at  depths 
of  a  few  thousand  feet.  This  means  a  continual  loea  of  heat  from  the  intenofi 
small  in  amount,  however,  on  account  of  the  low  conductivity  of  rocka  and 
BoU«  For  the  same  reason  (low  conductivity)  the  daily  variations  of  surface 
temperature  penetrate  only  about  3  ft.,  the  annual  about  50  ft.  ({238). 

326*  Coaductioii  in  LiquidB. — lo  order  to  measure  conduction 
in  liquids,  aa  distinct  from  convection,  heat  must^  of  course,  be 
added  at  the  top  (except  with  water  between  0**  and  4*^0.), 
since,  if  heated  from  below,  the  warm  expanded  liquid  would 
rise,  while,  if  heated  from  above,  it  will  remain  in  place.  Since 
many  liquids  are  transparent  to  radiation  (§330)  there  is  also 
danger  that  we  may  confuse  radiation  across  the  liquid  with 
conduction  through  it.  The  conductivity  of  liquids  is,  in  general , 
about  that  of  solids  of  low  conductivity,  except  in  the  cases  of 
mercury,  which  is  metallic  and  a  good  conductor,  and  water  and 
some  aqueous  salt  solutions,  which  are  intermediate  between 
the  metallic  and  the  non-metallic  solid  conductors. 

327.  Conduction  in  Gases. — The  masking  of  conduction  by 
convection  and  radiation  is  even  more  likely  to  occur  in  gases, 
because  of  their  greater  mobility,  greater  transparency,  and 
lower  reed  conductivity.  The  conductivity  of  hydrogen  and 
helium  is  much  greater  than  that  of  other  gases*  This  follows 
naturally  from  the  kinetic  theory,  since  they  have  the  smallest 
molecular  weights,  therefore  the  highest  molecular  velocities  at  a 
given  temperature,  and  therefore  hand  on  kinetic  energy  from 
molecule  to  molecule  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  conduc- 
tivity of  gases  is,  through  wide  ranges,  independent  of  the  pressure 
as  theory  also  indicates  should  be  the  case.  On  account  of  their 
extremely  low  conductivity  air  layers  enclosed  in  or  between 
solids,  such  as  air  spaces  in  house  walls  and  in  the  walls  of  refrig- 
erators, in  pores  in  cloth  and  in  fur  or  feathers,  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  low  conductivity  found  in  these  cases. 


Condoctivity  of  Alloys  and  Crystals. — The  conductivity  of  copper  is 
ineveased  by  compression,  that  of  steel  diminished  by  hardening.  The  con- 
ductivity of  alloys  IB  not,  in  general,  simply  proportional  to  the  relative 
amounta  of  the  pure  metata  forming  the  alloy»  but  may  have  decided  mini- 
mom  values  in  case  compounds  are  formed.  In  non-isotropic  solids,  such  as 
wood  and  crystals,  the  conductivity  depends  upon  the  direction  of  flow, 
being  in  the  case  of  wood  two  or  three  times  as  great  alon^  the  ^b^  «&  a\ 
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ri^t  ftn^es  to  it.  In  crystab  the  axes  of  symmetry  for  heat  conduction 
eoindde  with  the  Gr3r8taDine  axes,  and  the  conductivity  is  different  in 
different  diiectioiis,  as  may  be  r^j  prettily  shown  by  means  of  a  thin  plate 
of  crystal  coated  with  wax  on  <me  side,  and  having  a  wire  passing  normally 
throui^  the  center.  If  the  wire  is  carefully  heated  the  wax  will  gradually 
meh  and  the  limit  of  melting  will  be,  in  general,  an  ellipse  and  not  a  circle, 
as  it  would  be  with  an  isotropic  plate.  The  marked  decrease  in  effective 
conductivity  resulting  from  breaking  up  a  solid  has  been  referred  to,  but 
this,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  compression  on  a  substance  like  felt  or  cotton,  in 
not  a  change  in  the  property  of  the  substance  itself,  but  merely  a  change  in 
the  amount  of  poorly  conducting  material  (air)  mixed  with  it. 

TABLE  16 

TBSBMAL  CONDUCTIVITIEa 

(c.g.s.  units.) 
Substance.  Conductivity.    Substance.  Conductivity. 

Aluminum 0.504  Lead 0.083 

Brass 0.260  Nickel 0.142 

Air 0.00005  Oak 0.0006 

Concrete 0.0022  Platinum 0.166 

Copper 0.018  Poroelain  (Berlin) 0.0025 

Cork 0.00013  QuarU,  H-axis 0.030 

Ck)tton  wool 0.00004  Quarts,  J_-axis 0.016 

Earth's  crust 0.004  Sawdust 0.00012 

Flannel 0.00023  Silk 0.00022 

Glass 0.0024  Silver 0.974 

Gold 0.700  Tin 0.155 

Ice 0.005  Water 0.0014 

Iron 0.144  Zinc 0.265 

329.  The  Nature  of  Conduction. — Since  we  have  agreed  that 
heat  energy  is  in  large  part  kinetic  energy  of  motion  of  molecules, 
atoms,  and  electrons,  it  is  natural  to  think  of  this  motion  (heat) 
as  spreading  through  a  substance  by  collision  of  these  particles 
with  each  other.  Heat  added  to  one  side  of  a  body  will  increase 
the  average  energy  of  motion  of  the  molecules  on  that  side,  and 
will  be  gradually  handed  on  by  impact  to  the  slower  moving 
ones  and  so  will  spread  through  the  mass,  much  as  a  disturbance 
originating  at  one  point  would  spread  through  a  closely  packed 
crowd  of  people  by  repeated  pushing  and  jostling. 

While  this  has  been  the  common  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  process,  J.  J* 
Thomson  and  others  have  recently  attempted  to  account  for  the  matter  io 
an  entirely  different  way,  namely,  by  the  eonvecHon  of  "free"  electroDf  as 
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B&ned  in  1262*  According  to  this  hypothesis  the  addition  of  heat  to  one 
,  of  a  Bubfiftance  increases  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  free  electrons  in  this 
^on,  and  there  results,  not  only  the  transfer  of  energy  by  impact,  but  the 
"actual  dififuaion  of  fast  moving  electrons  from  the  hot  to  the  cold  region. 
The  motion  of  these  electrons,  according  to  this  hypothesis^  also  constitutes 
an  electric  current,  so  that  this  new  explanation  of  heat  conductivity  would 
very  easily  account  for  the  remarkable  observed  fact  that  those  substanoei 
which  conduct  heat  readily,  such  as  metabi  also  conduct  electricity  readily, 
the  electrical  and  thermal  conductivities  being  in  a  fairly  constant  ratio  for 
kio«t  metals  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

^V     ^  RADIATION 

330.  Radiant  Energy. — Radiation  is  the  process  by  which 
fcnergy  is  transmitted  through  space  without  the  necessary  pres- 
ince  of  matter.  While  being  transmitted  in  this  way  energy  is 
lalled  radiant  energy  ^  and  is  not  heat,  since  the  latter  is  energy  in 
&  particular  relation  to  matter.  That  energy  may  pass  through 
matter  and  still  not  be  heat  may  be  shown  by  allowing  the  sun's 
rays  to  pass  through  glass  and  fall  upon  a  blackened  thermom- 
tter,  which  may  be  very  decidedly  heated,  though  the  glass 
remains  cool.  Radiation  differs  most  strikingly  from  convection 
d  conduction  in  speed.  Time  a  convection  current  (by  means 
of  smoke  or  dust)  and  the  velocity  will  usually  not  be  many  feet 
r  second;  thrust  one  end  of  a  silver  rod  into  hot  water  and  it 
rill  be  several  seconds  before  a  noticeable  effect  can  be  felt  a  few 
ntimcters  above  the  surface;  but  an  opaque  screen  for  cutting 
ff  radiation  produces  a  practically  instantaneous  effect  even  at  a 
;reat  distance. 
The  early  idea  regarding  the  nature  of  radiation  was  that 
"it  was  a  streaming  of  fine  particles — that  is,  a  convection.  It  is 
now  known  to  be  a  wave  duturbance,  such  as  has  been  discussed 
Wave  Motion,  analogous  to  the  waves  which  travel  over  a 
ater  surface.  The  "disturbance"  of  which  the  water  waves 
Qsists  is  an  up-and-down  motion  of  the  water  particles,  and 
ifl  disturbance  travels  forward  while  the  water  moves  up  and 
ow^n.  The  "disturbance"  in  a  radiation  wave  is  a  transverse 
{238)  electric  (and  magnetic)  force  (§543),  which  changes  in 
irection  and  amount  as  a  wave  passes  a  point  (just  as  the  motion 
the  water  particles  changes  from  up  to  down) ,  and  which  would 
ovc  a  compaas  needle  if  we  could  make  one  smaW  euou^  lot 
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it  to  act  on.  The  characteristics  of  a  radiation  wave  are  tfte 
period,  the  wav€4ength^  and  the  magnitude  of  the  electric  force 
which  a  wave  produces  as  it  passes,  or  the  amplUttde,  correspond- 
ing to  the  height  of  a  "crest**  in  a  water  wave,  which  determines 
how  strong  the  wave  is^  how  much  energy  it  represents  ({259), 
and  is  quite  independent  of  the  wave-length,  A  strong  wave 
may  be  long  or  short,  a  long  wave  weak  or  strong. 

331.  Light  and  Radiation. — Radiation  travels  with  the  same 
speed  as  light  (§641),  and  like  light  it  can  be  reflected  by  mirrors 
and  refracted  by  lenses  and  prisms.  These  and  other  facts  prove 
conclusively  that  radiation  waves  are  of  exactly  the  same  nature 
as  light  waves,  in  fact  that  light  consists  simply  of  those  radiation 
waves  whose  lengths  lie  between  0.0004  and  0.00076  millimeters 
and  which  affect  the  eye.  These  waves  lie  near  one  end  of  the 
entire  known  range  of  radiation  wave-lengths,  which  is  from 

0.0001  mm.  to  0-3480  mm,  and  is  called 
^.^^p--*,^  the  radiation  spectrum*     Of  this  the  visi- 

yT        I ^   \^  We  spectrum  evidently  forms  but  a  very 

/    I  1     \  small  part.     It  is  sometimes  convenient 

to   represent   the   spectrum    by   points 
along  the  x-axis  whose  abscissse  are  pro- 
portional to  the  wave-lengths.      That 
part  of  the  spectrum  called  the  **  infra- 
red/'  of  longer  wave-length  than  the 
visible,  contains  usually  the  waves  of 
greater  energy,  the  most  important  for 
the  radiation  of  heat,  and  these  waves 
were   formerly   called   "radiant  heat," 
Radiation  waves  can  travel  through  free  apace^  their  transmis- 
sion being  one  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  space  as  we 
know  it. 

332.  Law  of  Exchanges.— If  two  bodies  at  different  tempen^ 
tures,  for  example  the  copper  balls  A  and  5,  Fig  208,.  are  put  in  m 
vacuum  and  not  in  contact,  equality  of  temperature  will  be  efr- 
tablished  by  radiation,  the  hotter  body  A  on  the  whole  radiating 
heat  to  the  colder  B,  If,  without  changing  the  temperature  or 
condition  of  B,  il  is  cooled  till  it  is  the  colder  of  the  two,  the  net 
exchange  of  heat  by  radiation  will  now  be  from  B  io  A,  Since 
we  have  not  altered  B  in  any  way,  we  conclude  that  B 
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radiating  to  A  in  the  first  case  also,  but  that  A  was  radiating 
more  to  B,  Radiation  is  then  always  a  reciprocal  process, 
or  one  of  exchange.  This 
is  the  celebrated  Prevost 
law  of  exchange,  according 
to  which  radiation  equilib- 
rium is  the  result  of  equal 
streams  of  radiant  energy 
in  opposite  directions,  and 
does  not  indicate  the  ces- 
sation of  radiation. 

333.  Measurement  of 
Radiation. — In  order  to 
measure  radiation  it  is 
converted  into  heat  by 
absorption  in  matter,  the 


heat  being  then  measured  pia.  209.— TtermopUe  rot  mcMurmg  mdiant  enei«y, 

by  the  temperature  change 

whieh  it  produces*  To  make  this  process  delicate,  recourse  is 
had  to  the  thermo-electric  or  resistance  methods  for  measuring 
temperature  described  in  §  J268, 269. 

The  themwpih,  Figs.  209, 210,  consista  of  one  or  more 
"junctions"  of  different  metalB,  iron  and  conetan* 
tan,  or  better  two  alloys  of  bismuth-antimony  and 
antimony^cadmium  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  210^ 
Bo  that  one  set  of  simlJar  junctions  can  be  exposed  to 
radiation  while  the  other  set  is  protected.  To  increase 
the  amount  of  radiant  energy  intercepted,  the  exposed 
junctions  should  be  covered  with  light  blackened  silver 
or  copper  disks,  and  similar  disks  should  be  put  on 
the  other  junctions.  If  the  Enal  elements  are  con- 
nected  by  wires  to  a  very  delicate  galvanometer,  very 
slight  changes  in  temperature  of  one  set  of  junctions, 
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of  the  order  of 
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'C.  or  less,  will  produce   a 


readable  deflection^  and  mil  correspond  to  a  very  weak 
stream  of  radiant  energy  falting  on  the  exposed  junc- 
tions, such  as  for  example,  the  radiation  from  a  single 
candle  at  a  distance  of  50  meters.  To  be  quick- 
"SpUiig  ftftd  aeiitttive  the  mass  of  the  junctions  should  be  small. 

Tba  bolomefter,  Fig.  211,  is  an  even  more  sensitive  instrument.  It  con- 
rfstf  mB^aUy  of  two  similar  strips  of  very  thin  (0.001  mm.)  blackened 
plaHau  iiM)Unted  flide  by  aide»  having  exactly  the  same  reslstanoe,  and 
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ftiTttDged  in  a  Wheatsione  bridge  (|4d6)^  so  th&t  anj  unequal  ehai 
remfltanee  of  the  stripa  cao  be  very  seziBitlvely.  measured.     If  one 
exposed  to  radiatioQ^  its  temperature  and  hence  its  resistance  will  change, 

334.  Emission,  Absorption  and  Reflection. — Emhsion  is  the 
starting  of  radiation  waves.  The  conversion  of  the  energy  of  a 
warn  into  heat  by  pa&sage  through  matter  is  called  ab$orption,  A 
substance  is  opaque  to  radiation  when  it  will  not  allow  the  riwlia- 
tion  to  pass  through,  as,  for  example,  wood  and  metals  are  opaque 
to  light.  Absorption  by  a  very  thin  surface  layer  of  a  strongly 
absorbing  substance  is  called  surface  absorption.  Such  a  surface, 
if  polished,  will  also,  in  general,  reflect  very  welL 
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FiQ.  21 L— Bolometer  for  meatfuring  ndiAiit  eneisy,  *nd  Wba«totoiie*s  bridg*  for 
ehugv  of  ite  reawtaaee. 


The  absorbing  power  of  a  surface  is  the  ratio  of  the  radiant 
energy  absorbed  by  the  surface  to  the  amount  incident  upon  it. 
The  absorbing  power  of  a  given  surface  is,  in  general,  different 
for  different  wave-lengths  of  radiation.  Let  Ai  be  the  absorbmg 
power  for  the  wave-length  X  and  A  the  total  absorbing  power  for 
all  wave-lengths.  The  values  of  A  and  A^  are  practically  inde- 
pendent of  temperature.  The  emissivity  of  a  surface  is  the  total 
radiant  energy,  in  ergs,  which  the  surface  sends  out  per  square 
centimeter  per  second,  this  radiation  being  caused  by  the  heat  of 
the  surface.  The  hotter  a  body  the  more  it  radiates,  that  is, 
emissivity  increases  with  temperature*  We  shall  denote  the 
total  emissivity  for  all  wave-lengths  by  E,  and  the  emissivity  for 
the  wave-length  A,  or  partial  emissivity,  by  E^ 
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The  reflecting  power  of  a  surf&ce  is  the  ratio  of  the  radiant 
energy  reflected  from  the  surface  to  the  energy  incident  upon  it. 
The  reflecting  power  of  a  surface  is  different  for  different  substances 
and  for  different  wave-lengths  of  radiation.  Thus  a  polished 
silver  surface  will  reflect  about  82  per  cent*  of  all  blue  light 
falling  upon  it,  about  92  per  cent,  of  incident  yellow  light,  and 
about  98  per  cent,  of  energy  in  the  form  of  long  infra-red  waves, 
while  a  polished  iron  surface  reflects  about  57  per  cent,  of  yellow 
light  and  from  78  to  97  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  infra-red  waves. 

That  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  absorbing  power 
and  emissivity  of  a  surface  can  be  shown^  for  example,  by  beating 
a  bit  of  white  china  with  blue  markings,  which  look  dark  against 
the  light  china  at  ordinary  temperatures  because  they  absorb 
more  light,  but  look  bright  against  the  china  at  high  temperatures, 
showing  that  they  emit  more  light.  Similarly  black  ink  marks 
on  platinum  look  bright  when  heated,  /n  general  good  absorberB 
are  good  radiators.  That  this  must  be  so  follows  from  a  con- 
sideration of  a  body  B  suspended  inside  an  exhausted  opaque 
vessel  C.  Experience  shows  that  B  and  C  will  come  to  the 
same  temperature  by  interchange  of  radiation,  and  when  equi- 
librium is  reached  B  must  absorb  per  second  as  much  as  it 
radiates.  Hence  if  B  is  a  good  absorber  it  must  be  a  good 
radiator,  and  vice  versa, 

SS6.  Kirch  ho  ff^8  Law. — The  exact  relation  between  absorbing  power  and 
emifisivity,  deduced  theoretically  by  Kirchhoflf  and  called  after  him  Kirch- 
hoff'i  Law,  la  that  the  roHo  of  the  emUnvity  to  the  absorbing  power  w  the  9ame 
for  all  iurface*  at  any  one  temperature,  or 

I- 

and  aimilarly,  a$  regards  any  particular  wave-length, 

where  E  and  £j  are  constants  independent  of  the  substances. 

336,  A  Perfect  Absorber  and  Perfect  Radiator. — If  we  could  have  a 
surface  which  absorbed  all  the  radiation  /aUing  upon  it,  called  a  perfect 
abaofber  or  black  body,  then  for  this  surface 

A  —  Aji^l^  and  consequently  £— £  and  Ei  —  'Ei 

In  other  words*  the  constants  E  and  Ex  are  the  total  and  partial  emissivi- 

tiefl  of  a  black  body*     8ince  A  and  Aj  can  never  be  greater  than  1|  it 

foUowB  that  a  blaek  body  has  the  grecaeet  poeeibte  total  and  partial  efrneeimtyf 
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mX  mny  temper&ture,  and  it  is,  thttrefors,  also  called  a  perfect  radiator^  A 
Ik^ow  apaque  bodj  having  a  emtdl  opening  in  the  walls  is  a  very  close 
praetical  a|iprozimation  to  a  black  body,  because  radiation  entering  throug^i 
the  openiiig  ii  partially  reflected  and  re-iefleeted  inside  and  thus  eventually 
almost  all  absorbed*  Also  a  sharp  conical  hollow  or  wedge-ehaped  deft 
with  straight  opaque  polished  sidea,  no  matter  of  what  they  are  made^ 
absorbs  all  radiation  entering  it.  Gonveisely,  if  the  walla  of  the  enclosure. 
or  oone,  or  cleft  are  umfonnly  heated,  the  radiation  which  leaves  the  openiDg 
wUl  be  that  of  a  perfect  radiaior  at  the  temperature  of  the  waUs^  since,  as 
we  concluded  in  {3^5,  It  must  be  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  enclosure. 
lliese  are  all  practicable  ways  of  realiiing  a  perfect  abaorber  and  perfed 
retdiaior, 

337.  Total  Radiation  and  Temperature. — The  radiation  of  all 
bodies  increases  with  the  temperature,  but  the  laws  goveraing 
this  increase  are  not  as  yet  known  except  for  a  perfect  radiator,  for 
which  Boltzmann  deduced  in  1883  the  law  previously  suggested 
by  Stefan,  that 

E^sT\  (1) 

T  being  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  surface  and  «  a  constant 
which  later  work  has  shown  to  be  approximately  5.6xl0~* 
erp  per  square  centimeter  per  second.  According  to  this  law  the 
radiation  from  one  square  centimeter  of  black  body  surface  at 
4(W  absolute  (127**C.)  would  heat  one  gram  of  water  1.5^C.  per 
minute.  If  one  black  body  surface  at  temperature  7"  is  radiating 
to  another  surrounding  it  at  temperature  T^,  then  the  net  or 
differential  radiating  power  wfll  be,  from  the  law  of  exchanges^ 

While  this  law  can  be  deduced  only  for  a  black  body^  it  is  found 
to  hold  approximately  for  other  surfaces.  Rewriting  it  in  the 
form 

it  is  evident  that,  if  T^  does  not  differ  much  from  T,  we  have 
approximately 

E ^isT^(T~  T^)  ^K{T -  T,)  (for  T  constant)  (2) 

A  similar  relation,  known  as  Newton's  law  of  cooling,  is  found 

to  hold  for  the  loss  of  heat  by  combined  radiation  and  convecHon^ 

and  was  enunciated  by  Newton  as  follows: 

The  heat  lost  by  radiaHon  and  convection  by  one  body  to  another 

Burrounding  it  is  proportionai  to  the  temperature  difference  between 
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^^^€  iW0,     This  is  a  convenient  relation  to  use  and  is  quite  accurate 
for  small  temperature  differences. 

■  338.  Distribution  of  Energy  in  the  Spectrum. — As  the  tempera^ 
lure  of  any  radiating  surface  is  raised,  the  energy  emitted  in 
every  wave-length  increases  also^  but  not  in  equal  proportion* 

■  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  the  light  emitted  from  a 
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ting  surface  changes  in  color  as  the  temperature 
raised,  changing  from  red  to  yellowish,  then  t( 

ly   having   a   blue-white    color    at    extremely 

ires, 
given  surface,  we  plot  the  values  of  E^  as  ordinat 

ponding  values  of  ^  as  abscissae,  for  any  one  tempe 

L  what  is  called  the  energy  curve  for  this  tempe 

• 
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es,  and 

rature, 

j1 

^r  '^iTT'^TtK  :ZE  lUH,^  sar^sat  jl  T^  ILl  dusw  sSesKij  the  dis- 

if  &  lESss  3i.^iS.:c  as  seTeral 
ifTT.rtfhy  for  til 
'vxrs-^BBgtliB,  rising 
5zr  jonx  vftTe-lengths. 
"TiriigrrTig  wt-'mf  x  zze«aaed,  aD  the 
SHI  -as  TTA? "  TT ;  -r.  s^ins  toward 
r!2i£  sen:  if  laiA  •Hii","ij  rzrre.  resiilting 
nan.  if  bue  h  "Si*  ■sxxxh:;fsc  '~r^-t^  accounts 
-  rior  if  UL  jnamaacssn  lorT.  wiich  waa  just 
*7£2£rat  "S-  Jbt  a  y'"i*v  "T^nasTT  c  Illl^r^  lie  ^^-rimnTn  of 
~zir  ■fff"T;7  ^mrfi  ics  s  a  TST^s-^iSzira.  if  Lzcfzi  ^,006  mm.,  whfle 
T=~  -ar^ix  f   ~2i£  -asnoeaEur:   if   -ae  sr?  n  Las  shifted  to 

im£  zzc  i2e  f=2  h  is  in  the 


.jir    J^  inr  sr^  ^nr^jsxirs.  5 :c  a  rJlifk  body  is 


i?r-X-y«  (3) 

T*::t£7*  r.  js^   T.    sn  rjussasns  snf  T  js  li*  abscc^xe  tempera- 

-ir^      7  r  *"=s  nm-:  rknanrr^f  iurficBS  J.  iaa  been  found  to 

.1.  T  .  u:-c:  1.^=%=.-  "usf  saiiitf  JCT  -airiiai-riz.  iirer^eii:  constants. 

5S8.   '^'^^■^"^  ?y»iiiiiaL5 — r7  "U^  s  TTr-AT*  the  measure- 

:::  .    i.-ri    o:=:^£ririr--f   zj   icserrzLr  i*  rariation  with 

•  :r\^..*^r^    .  iriicT  '^rrjL.  enLSBrrrj  zc  isanial  eniasivity.    In 

^..    ■  rr.^r    ^s*  ^^rlj.^'TL  jc  il  -v:iT?-j£iixii$  from  the  surface 

v:  >%:    '^  ::r?r^r,:r^  ^  -•!   :«  msasirsc  2«  aZc^cd  to  fall  on  a 

:.*":■    •-!=  -.   soiui  scr;  imi  ins  r^asiJrz^  i*f-ection  of  a  volt- 

•• .  \  -  :r  rw-s^rr-r s^'^i^  s  urcad     5"j  roaerrasions  on  a  surface 

>     ;  • :  vt  -:-  r.T-.'^ru'^  tifi  Jiacrnnsii  ar  be  calibrated  so  as 

• :.  '^ri  \  r.rt'rs.-irs  ±::^ji>r.     IiggT^">f^a  erf  this  sort  are 

'     Vr-     ;.*  7:  v-.-:^  ':ra^  njTTfcsnnr  TTr:ci«es.     If  the  instru- 

•     ■    >  -..  .'-..      :-  >:f^^  t  T%CTi*j;  rtfiwT'.T,  azi  used  on  another 

>v.  -  *v,>:       vi:  .:  ::irir*.  ^:<:  lii?  'sme  •essperaKire  of  this  surface, 

' :   .\  r:  :x..-^.-  .^  .c  s  T»fi:f*r5  rfc£sss.x'.  wiich  would  radiate 

%  .^  ;-V  S5-r.*:f  -;r^  .i^iCaCTj  is5  iii  5:izta«.     This  is  called  a 

A«AS  >vv'i  ^-1  n-.\;.-   :r  zl^i  5^::zfaitf.  azri  wil  usually  be  lower  (it 

tH^^^A^  T^r-ztrnte^  S4X»  TW  CK  ife  ptttal  emianvity.    The 
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method  consists  in  comparing  the  radiation  of  a  given  wave* 
length  (usually  red)  from  the  surface  whose  temperature  is 
desired  and  from  a  comparison  source,  usually  a  small  incan- 
descent lamp.  In  using  the  instrument  the  electric  current  is 
measured  which  is  required  to  heat  the  comparison  lamp  so 
that  it  disappears  when  viewed  against  the  hot  body*  The 
instrument  is  calibrated  by  observations  on  a  black  body  at 
known  temperatures,  and  the  radiation  laws  given  by  the  equa- 
tion on  p.  276  may  be  used  to  extend  the  scale  beyond  the  region 
of  possible  comparison.  In  this  way  measurements  have  been 
made  up  to  3000*^0.  If  used  on  a  surface  other  than  a  perfect 
radiator,  it  will  give  a  "black  body  temperature/'  less  than  the 


W  Fio.  311. — OptJeal  pjnom^ler  for  bigb  tomporatun  mewuraxueiiti. 
ft  eurrctit  b  eompariaoa  Uinp. 

■  true  te: 


Ammeter  for  meuBuiiijiB 


I 


true  temperature.  Examples  of  this  type  of  instrument  are  the 
Holbom,  Morse,  and  Wanner  optical  pyrometers,  the  first  named 
being  shown  in  Fig.  213.  Radiation  p}Tometry  at  present  is 
the  only  satisfactory  method  available  above  about  1750°C. 

THE  CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY 

340*  The  Transformation  of  Mechanical  Energy  into  Heat.— 
Since  heat  is  energy  and  can  be  produced  by  the  transformation 
of  mechanical  energy,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  determine  ju9t 
how  much  mechanical  energy  is  equal  to  unit  quantity  of  heat. 
In  the  c,g.9.  system,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is  the 
number  of  ergs  equivalent  to  (i.e.,  which  will  produce)  one  calorie, 
symbol  for  it  is  /. 

he  first  careful  determination  of  this  important  quantity 
was  by  Joule  of  Manchester  in  1843,  before  the  caloric  theory 
mm  finally  overthrown,  Rowland  in  1878  carried  out  one  of 
the  most  reliable  determinations  of  J  which  have  been  made,  the 
method  being  an  improvement  of  one  used  by  Joule  many  years 


num 

M  was 
P  was 


(1%.  21-Q  wwiUinH    water   and    one 
Kt  of  paddlciy  the  latter  driven  by  a 
^braofk  tb»  bottom  oC  tke  cakyrimeter,  and  the  former  so 
tb»  wiaer  caa  aoi  rotate  as  a  mass,  but  will  be 
Tbe  paddles  are  driven  at  a  steady  speed 
ami  the  calorimeter  prevented  from  rotating 
tno^  appSM  ^ktoogh  two  cuds  which  pass  tangentially 
a  tacchl^  ticatd  risa  of  radraa  £,  and  after  passing  over 
two  wcigjktB  of  M  grams  each.    The 
bvthepaddlesintheirmotion  through 
bit  t«{at  ioL  magBxkiide  to  the  coaple  which  the 


yvik  i:-*.  — 1 


W1MC  irxtKn»  )«t!ii3s  w  rebate  tb»  €al«meter.  Tlie  rssisling 
ciKtpur  iacTQw^  »  100  s^ie«c  <af  rctaska  b  incsewed.  If  for  a 
pxi»L  sp^Mc  ^^  wcnki^  Jf  are  sc  «^^;aBSed  that  the  calorimeier 


F^voi  t^  ibie  week  icme  rv  im  ndijK  ea^  be 

Wofk  ia  >»»  nrrtS^^ctaa  «2cI»^iaJEJff, 
Woci  it  X  :«Tvtnaci»  «%rXJtlff. 

If  J.  afiwr  :i!e  A*  :^T-nx;i:iw,  lie  ^i»ii»ca8;c:e  of  tke 


of  tlie 
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&nd  the  water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter  respectively,  then 
(m  +  wi')  ((j  — tj)— the  heat  added  to  and  retained  by  the  water. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  heat  lost  by  convection  and  radiation, 
which  we  shall  denote  by  H\  There  is  no  correction  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  expression  for  the  work,  for  only  the  work  done  against 
the  frictional  forces  in  the  calorimeter  is  measured.  Hence 
{ixNRMg)  ergs  are  equivalent  to  (m-fm')  ((,— t,)  4-i?  calories 


^ 


or 


/= 


4nNRMg 


(m  +  mO  (*,-<,) +^ 


ergs  per  calorie 


Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  variation  in  the  specific  heat  of 
water. 

Other  methods  have  been  used  in  which  the  friction  occurred 
between  metal  surfaces,  the  beat  being  absorbed  from  them  by 
the  water  of  the  calorimeter  or  by  a  stream  of  water  flowing  past 
them  (see  $289).  The  latter  arrangement  is  identical  with  one 
of  the  standard  forms  of  absorption  dynamometen  used  in  en- 
gineering practice  for  obtaining  the  power  developed  by  an  en- 
gine or  motor.  Since  the  mechanical  value  of  electrical  work  can 
be  very  accurately  determined  (§458),  it  is  possible  to  determine 
/  indirectly  by  converting  electrical  energy  into  heat,  as  has 
been  done  by  CaUendar  and  others.  This  method  is  simpler  than 
the  direct  one*     The  average  of  the  four  best  determinations  is 


/-4.187X10^ 


ergB 
Cal.i 


which  is  practically  Rowland^s  value  and  is  probably  correct  to 
^  per  cent.     The  numerical  value  of  J  depends^  of  course,  on  the 

^ units,  the  following  being  also  used 
be 
eni 


J  =  427   kilogram-meters   per  large   calorie. 
J  =  77S  foot-poundfl  per  B.  T.  U. 


341.  The  Law  of  Conservation  of  Energy. — We  have  already 
become  familiar  in  Mechanics  with  the  transformation  of  kinetic 
energy  (imv^)  into  potential  energy  when  work  is  done  against 
mechanical  forces,  and  we  have  given  reasons  for  believing 
that  heat  is  a  special  form  of  kinetic  and  potential  energy. 


PK  muSL  im^  -»  isai  -ask  decfeae  aad  mmgnrtic  forces  and 

r  «»  |U'ii«'*J.  K  iw  5aeft  'Ulas  besi  is  eoergTy  and  Joule's 

::::$^.  nsKsmcsaziL  z£  /.  H^VTs^fOta.  in  1S47,  formulated 

ea  aMC  3IK   DZLj  less  azd  aecliazueal  energy,  but  all 

j£  mitm  jj  E«  ^^sirrtussLu,  azci  ihas  a  giTen  amount  of  one 

le  3CIO&  ZA  ssarocK'  viisr<xn  an  equal  amount  ap- 

zc  lOifr  icacr  f  zras.    For  examjde,  when  the 

if  a  vnuii  siiick  <c?f=^  disappears,  heat,  caused 

wuiK  fsesaxal  forces,  appean  in  the  dock, 

z£  mmnxi  w%tt»  az^  ki2«^  energy  of  motion  of 

pKrs  if  -ae  sizKik  sre  ud  grjiljced.    Again,  the  heat  energy  of 

3zaj  re  suaDamisc  se»  aechanical  energy  by  a  steam 

sn£  crtVL  mt  a  znaazix  nittk  does  work  against  electric 

SiraoL  pcoODcaf  ksk  heat  but  largely  electric 

aoei  zatcm  h  changed,  by  the  flow  of  an 

ro^'y.is.  parskTT  Eso  bea:  in  the  wire,  but  largely  into 

I'iiik  rj  a  scc^x-,  cr  irxo  li^t  and  heat  by  an  electric 

«-^7      lis   iayia  :f  ecTrrsIeare  nay  be  expressed  in  many 

VST?.  5;i':i  as* 

r  I..  v.-:i  m*rxTi:  :/  rtar^  ta  tic  v^iTerte  is  constant. 
r  tj  f  'tr-ri  •-sri--  *«  zj  As^ftpt  «  sysUn  of  bodies  from  one  state 
.  ^c.  i^.  '^-  ./  ."V'lrw  '-if  AJctSr  ««  flvo^n^ic  condition)  to  another 
55-1.   ;^*  :  ^^Vr-f '»cM^-  zf  iw  i^frtrnjdr  i^fUrmediate  states  through 

Tb  z->5*r  ST*  iZ  ?:a:^zs£--75  rd  ihe  Law  of  Conservation  of  Energy, 
:c  -*  :.  ci  : ji  e  lis:  is  r^ria»  lie  besj,  because  we  cannot  deal  with 
;i^  "-LT-'^^rs^.  -:r  r*z.  w?  measure  the  total  amount  of  energy 
;^r«^rr.:  1-  szlt  xxit.  Tie  fr^^dainental  idea  is  that  all  processes, 
$'^:>.  i*  :>.:>  :is=xf  ::  :ie  enerfy  of  steam  into  mechanical  energy 
*r.i  V.c>:  iX-v^  n'ei::::vrried.  coisist  in  drawing  a  stream  of  energy 
•Tvnv,  <>,^r.:f  5cur.>?  a:ii  ;hei:  dividing  and  diverting  that  stream 
\r,:o  v;fcr.."'^  c>.ifcrji^i5  r^^i  as  heat,  mechanical  work,  light,  etc. 
vVwx.v^r.  exreruT^  sio^»s  X3  that  it  is  always  very  easy  to  con- 
^nwrt  ar^v  o:her  :cm  o:  energy  into  heat.    Whenever  a  bell  is 
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rang  by  a  battery,  or  a  pump  operated  by  a  wmd  mil],  $ome  of 
the  energy  of  the  battery  or  the  wind  is  changed  into  heat. 

Like  all  the  greatest  fundamental  physical  laws,  the  law  of 
conservation  of  energy  is  not  capable  of  direct  proof,  but  is  a 
hypothesis  consistent  with  all  known  fcLcts^  which  is  to  be  accepted 
until  some  phenomena  are  discovered  with  which  it  is  inconsis- 
tent. It  is  of  the  widest  possible  application  and  is  the  chief  basis 
of  all  physical,  astronomical  and  chemical  reasoning,  as  well  as  of 
engineering  practice.  It  leads  us  to  doubt  at  once  all  "perpetual 
motion"  devices  which  purport  to  obtain  mechanical  work  from 
Qothing* 

THERMODYNAMICS 

342,  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics. — Thermodynamics  is  the 
aDal3rsis  and  discussion  of  the  problems  of  converting  heat  into 
other  forms  of  energy,  and  other  forms  of  energy  into  heat,  and 
consists  in  the  deduction  of  consequences  from  two  very  general 
principles,  the  first  one  being  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy 

Considering  a  body  or  a  system  or  group  of  bodies  as  distinct 
from  its  surroundings,  we  have  already  ({262)  defined  the  term 
"internal  energy,"  for  which  we  shall  use  the  symbol  f/,  as 
the  entire  energy  which  the  system  contains.  As  was  pointed 
out  earlier,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  value  of  f/  in  any  case, 
but  we  can  study  the  changes  in  U.  If  the  reactions  between  the 
s^'stem  and  outside  bodies  are  such  as  to  permit  the  passage  of 
heat  to  or  from  the  system,  and  the  doing  of  work  on  or  by  the 
system,  then  it  follows  from  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy, 

»ttiat  for  any  change  in  the  system 
the  increase  in  1       .i_    i_     ^     j  j    *    .    f  the  work  done 
,  )  =  the  heat  added  +  <       ^, 

mtemal  energy  J  \  on  the  system. 

This  is  in  fact  merely  a  generalization  (applied  to  a  system  of 
bodies  instead  of  to  a  body)  of  the  statement  of  §292  that  the 
heat  added  to  a  body  =  the  increase  in  internal  energy  +  exter- 
nal work  done  by  the  body.  The  essential  idea  is  that  the  energy 
added  must  aU  be  accounted  for — no  part  of  it  is  lost* 

343*  Isothermal  Processes, — Any  process  or  change  of  condi- 
tion in  a  system  which  takes  place  without  change  in  temperature 
is  an  isothermal  process.     We   must  distinguish  between  to. 


corre  for  a  substance. 
■  nt  t&e  gMBooi  itale,  then  we  have  seen 
sus  ss  a  crvBiL  afanbite  tcBiyeiaime  T  the  possible 

and  Tolumes  are  given 
apfffozimatdy  by  PF =£7, 
the  Bothcrmal  curves  being  rec- 
tangular  hyperbofas.  A  gas 
having  the  pressure  and  volume 
deicnBined  by  this  equation,  at 
the  ghren  temperature,  would, 
if  confined  in  a  cj^der  with 
movable  i»ston,  be  in  equiilh 
I    rimm^  that  is,  the  piston  would 


J^  TT    7^ihMM£  «p»M»     Boi  move.     All  the  conditionB 
**  detomined    by    the    equation 

PT^RT  or  the  corresponding 
ei^aaauB.  Sor  a  schstance  not  a  gas,  are  eqmlibnvm 
comsams^  «&«  pcesscze  becBg  the  equilibrium  pressure  co^ 
rtBcnmic  la  ^he  gcvea  vobme  and  tanpcrature.  It  is  evident 
latas  «s  siaks  a  sdbscaaee  ikgrnge  its  condition  (T  constant) 
lait  jTT:f-rrTf  »mwi-e  aisst  be  changed  from  the  equiUbrum 
7c^s5ar«.  izssreued  x  h  b  desired  to  compress  the  gas, 
roxnzjstiic  ^  itis  cas  s  to  be  allowed  to  expand.  If  the 
r^iftzn  ir  rnsKi^'e  s  very  rfig!it  the  change  in  condition  is  dov; 
X  t2i»  rcesRire  s  kscc  ccc^coosiy  sii^tly  different  from  the 
iCiilrcrizi  rcBa;:re  ccves.  by  PF=Br=  constant,  the  gas  will 
pkai  "ur-ru^  a  «rass  cf  conditions,  in  this  case  isothermaUy. 
I^  T-ri-iziee  c£  lae  ok  aini  the  cofiesponding  pressures  exerted 
rj  uu  risKcc  crcc  h.  ruxted  on  the  PT  diagram  (Fig.  215)  give 
li^f  5:c3<ic  :urr?  ;:;«  above  and  below  the  isothermal  curve  for 
1^  5;izrt;  ':<!£=r«rai;:r«  and  by  making  the  process  daw  enough 
:^<;  i.^:'»c  ^^irre  repfesenting  it  may  be  made  to  approach  as 
ijtMbT  1$  ws  wish  to  the  equilihrnim  curve.  We  have  seen  that 
:^<  wvck  icoe  ;:^a  the  gas  during  isothermal  compression  is 
a;.;;*!  4C  isie  airea  xssAer  the  isothennal  curve  between  the  extreme 
.KC^iiasww  aai  from  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  it  follows 
llBal«.  SMg^K^isg  the  ffciy  in  inJimrf  mergy  with  volume,  which 
ia^  lbai«  «e&  (|399  is  small,  the  equivalent  of  the  work  done 
q^  lilt  |M  mmt^  bt  taken  away  as  heat  in  order  to  keep  the 
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temperature    constant.     In  a  similar  way,  during  isothermal 

expansion  heat  must  be  added* 

344.  Adiabatic  Processes.^ — Any  process  carried  out  in  such  a 
way  that  no  heat  is  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  the  system  during 
the  change,  is  called  an  adiabatic  process.  The  same  distinction 
as  before  exists  between  a  process  and  a  curve,  an  adiabatic 
curve  determining  a  series  of  equflibrium  conditions. 

Through  every  point  on  the  PV  diagram  one  adiabatic  and  one 
isothermal  curve  will  pass,  the  adiabatic  being  everywhere 
steeper  than  the  isothermal,  because,  since  no  heat  is  added, 
the  temperature  of  the  gas  will  fall  as  it  expands  and  does  work. 
Conversely,  a  substance  has  its  temperature  raised  by  adiabatic 
compression,  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  work  done  remaining  in 
the  substance,  the  w^ork  done  being  always  represented  by  the 
area  imder  the  adiabatic  curve  between  the  extreme  ordinates. 
The  difference  between  isothermal  and  adiabatic  compression 
may  easily  be  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  good  bicycle  pump,  a 
slow  compression  being  almost  isothermal,  the  heat  passing  off 
as  it  is  generated,  through  the  metal  walls  of  the  cylinder,  while 
quick  compression  warms  the  gas  and  cylinder  considerably, 
as  will  be  evident  to  the  touch.  Since  it  is  impossible  ever 
entirely  to  eliminate  loss  of  heat  by  conduction,  convection,  or 
radiation,  quick  changes  of  volume  will  in  general  be  more  nearly 
adiabatic  than  slow.  The  compressions  of  sound  waves  are 
adiabatic  for  this  reason. 

The  equation  of  an  adiabatic  curve  of  a  perfect  gas,  in  the  PV 
diagram,  is 

Py*  =  constant 


Sp 


jc  being  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  beats,  -^-    The  same  equa- 

I  tion,  having  the  same  meaning,  also  holds  very  approximately  for 

[real  gases  which  closely  follow  Boyle's  law;  and  even  for  CO^ 

I  which  departs  very  considerably  from  Boyle's  law,  the  adiabatic 

curve  is  given  by  the  same/orm  of  equation,  though  k  is  not  in 

this  case  the  ratio  —  • 


345.  Tbe  Equation  of  sn  Adiabatic  .^ — Gonaider    1  gr&m  of  a  g&s,  which 
kobeji  Boyle's  law  at  least  approximately,  oonfiBed  in  a  cylinder  with  a 
Bvable  piston. 
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T^iempermtare  oC  the  gpk 
On  the  PF  dijigrmm,  W^  216^  this  eonditioa  wiU  be  represented  by  the 
point  (a).  Let  T  be  the  ieotiiernud  eimre  (tempwr»taxe  T)  through  this 
point.  Let  the  piston  be  moTed  so  as  to  compress  the  gas  an  amount  a6  « A  V. 
If  no  heat  k  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  the  gas  daring  this  oompTession,  then, 
liy  definitjofi,  the  piwure  and  Tohmie  after  eompreeeion  determine  a  point 
(4)  on  the  adiabatie  throng  (a).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature 
ie  maintained  constant  daring  comjpnamoia,  then  the  final  oondition  is  the 
point  (c).  In  the  first  case  the  work  done  on  the  gas  is  measured  by  the 
area  (mdrf),  and  it  is  evident  that  the  less  AF,  the  more  nearly  will  thifl 
area  be  equal  to  the  area  (abtf),    Henee  for  small  values  of  A  F,  we  can 


r+Ar 


Fio.  216.— A  small  aHiahatvt  chance  analy»d  into  the  equiTsIeni  **Tohiine  oonstaat'*  and 


substitute  for  the  direct  compression  (a,  d)  the  steps  (a,  b)  and  (6,  d),  and 
it  follows  from  the  definition  of  an  adiabatie  that 

the  heat  given  out  in  step  (a.  h)  "the  heat  added  in  step  (b,  d) 
or 

«pA'r-tF(Ar+A'D  (1) 

But  the  change  in  pressure  of  a  gas  confined  at  constant  volume  is  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  change  in  temperature;  henoe,  from  (1) 


sp     AT+AT     AP 


8p 

«F 


AT 


A'P 


-iC 


(2) 


where  K  denotes  the  ratio 

But,  since  (c)  is  on  the  isothermal  through  (o),  and  AF  is  negative 

(P+A'P)(F+AF)-PF, 

(see  $223)  or 

FA'P+PAF-0 


(3) 


» 


i«y*i 


■- -(S)i 
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347*  Cyclic  Operations.— 
A  cyclic  QpcnJ&m  or  eyde»  k  m 
process  or  a  series  of] 
arranged  that 

going  these  ehangei  k  finally 
broagbt  back  to  its  initial  eon<&- 
tion.  On  the  PV  diagram  any 
closed  curve  would  evidently 
represent  a  cycle.  Any  such 
cycle  may  be  divided  into  an 
expansion  and  a  contraction 
(Fig.  217),  and  the  area  under  the  curve  ABC  repres^ta  the 
work  done  by  the  substances  in  the  expansion  ABC^  while  the 
area  under  the  curve  CDA  represents  the  work  done  on  the 
substance,  during  the  compression  CDA.  The  net  work,  in 
this  case  done  by  the  substance,  is  evidently  the  area  enclosed 
by  the  curve  A  BCD.  If  the  cycle  were  described  in  the  opposite 
sense,  ADCB,  the  same  amount  of  net  work  would  be  done  on 
the  substance.    These  conclusions  are  entirdy  general. 

348.  Reversible  Processes  and  Cycles, — Any  process  is  defined 
as  reversible  if  it  can  be  made  to  take  place  in  the  opposite  sense 
by  an  infinitesimal  change  in  the  conditions,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  if  the  curve  representing  the  process  (§343)  lies  infinitesi- 
maUy  near  an  equilibrium  curve.  For  example,  to  make  an 
isothermal  process  reversible,  the  pressure  during  expansion 
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muat  always  be  infinitesimaUy  near  but  less  than,  and  < 
compression,  mfinitesiinally  near  but  greater  than,  the  equilib- 
rium pressure  given  by  PV<^RT,  and  the  flow  of  heat  must  take 
place  under  an  infinitesimal  temperature  gradient,  that  is  fo  a 
body  whose  temperature  kdT  lower  than  that  of  the  gas,  or  from 
a  body  whose  temperature  is  dT  greater  than  that  of  the  gas. 
Under  these  conditions  infinitesimal  changes  in  P  and  T  will 
cause  the  process  to  be  described  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
cyde  will  be  reversible  if  it  is  entirely  made  up  of  reversible 
prooeraes. 

Si9*  The   Camot  Cycle.— Camot's   Cycle,  Fig.  218,  is  made 
up  of  two  isothermal  and  two  adiabatic  processes  so  chosen 

that  the  initial  and  final  states 
are  the  same.     Given  a  material, 
called  the  "working  substance/' 
conveniently   (though  not  neces- 
sarily) a  gas,  inclosed  in  a  cylinder 
with    non-conducting    walls  and 
piston  and  a  good  conducting  bot- 
tom  (Fig.  219),  together  with  a 
body  (1)  of  very  large  heat  capac- 
ity, at  temperature    Tj,  a  non- 
conducting stand  (S) ,  and  a  sec- 
(S  of  targe  ^c^  e^MCtty  at  temperature  T„  the  Car- 
H  tjiii  nukj  be  mtmA  ovi  la  follows: 
L  Qmn  Uie  mkiiK  witwlanre  initially  in  the  condition 
(A,  F%  218)  pbce  Ike  cylinder  on  (1)  and  aUow  the 
to  Um  mammmt  F»  F^  T,,  absorbing  heat 
If  done  slowly  the 

stand  5|  and  allow  the 
y  (and  reversibly)  to 

XoT  (2)   and  compr 
heat  being  given  ^ 
also  be  reversible  if  the 

iBBuIating  stand  and 
eoadition. 


ff^  Sla- 


te *  u 
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According  to  §347  the  net  work  (W)  done  by  the  gas  when  the 
cycle  is  described  in  this  sense  is  represented  by  the  area  A  BCD. 
Let  H|  =  heat  taken  in  at  temperature  T^  in  mechanical  units. 
H^  —  he&t  given  out  at  temperature  T^  in  mechanical  units. 
Then  according  to  the  first  law 
W  -  H,-H^ 
If  the  cycle  were  carried  out  in  the  reverse  order,  then— 
H\  —  heat  given  out  at  temperature  T^ 
H\  =  heat  taken  in  at  temperature  T, 
W  =  work  done  on  the  gas  during  one  cycle 
and  again 

and   W^W 


m. 


Worhhig 


Hwat^r  of 

L&rgM  Capacltg 

far  Htat 


$ 

Mon 

Conducttng 

Stand 


r. 

Refrigerator  e/ 
Large  Capacftif 
for  Heat 


Pt<ft.  219. — Oftmoi  "en^^e**;  a  device  for  uaiog  the  CBmot  cyde. 

In  order  that  the  cycle  may  be  reversed  it  is  necessary,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  the  heat  flow  should  take  place  with  infinitesimal 
temperature  gradient,  and  the  pressures  always  be  infinitely  near 
equilibrium  pressures.  The  first  condition  can  be  satisfied  as 
near  as  we  wish  by  making  the  isothermal  transformations  slow 
enough,  and  the  second  condition  by  properly  altering  the  force 
on  the  piston.  The  process  which  we  have  described,  which 
enables  us  by  means  of  a  reversible  Carnot  cycle  to  get  mechanical 
work  from  heat,  is  called  an  ideal  heat  engine.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned at  present  with  the  mechanical  construction  of  such  an 
engine;  the  essential  characteristic  is  the  reversible  Carnot  cycle, 
and  one  ideal  engine  differs  from  another  only  in  the  material 
used  as  working  substance,  and  in  the  temperatures  and  pressures 
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e-  yt  - 


Sng  between  the  te 

I  Tg  And  r,  in  whkik  the  fiow  of  heat  to  and  from  the  working 

took  plafie  loider  finite  temperature  gradients,  or  in 

itibmforcmmk  tlie  piston  were  not  properly  adjusted  during 

and  eam^eBAm^  or  both,  would  be  irreversible. 

380.  Efficiency  of  an  Engine.^ — ^The  efficiency  of  an  engine  k 

the  ratio  ci<  tlie  ifi<yhaniral  work  obtained  to  the  heat  taken  in 

bf  the  working  snbelanee,  daring  one  cycle.    For  the  Camot 

eyde  thb  ta 

W    B^'H^ 

nr  B, 

The  efficiency  giTes  the  fraction  of  the  heat  taken  in  which  is 
transformed  into  mechanieat  work. 

361.  The  Second  Law  of  Thennodynamics* — The  second  general 
principle  of  thermodynamics  was  &rst  formulated  independently 
by  Clauaius  (1850)  and  Kelvin  (1851)  in  equivalent  but  different 
forms,  as  foUowB: 

It  is  impossible  for  a  self-acting  machine  to  convey  heat  from 
one  body  to  another  at  a  higher  temperature  (Clausius)* 

It  is  impossible  by  means  of  any  continuous  inanimate  agency 
to  derive  mechanical  work  from  any  portion  of  matter  by  cooling 
it  below  the  lowest  temperature  of  its  surroundings  (Kelvin). 

These  are  equivalent  axioms  or  assumptions,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prove  directly,  but  which  are  to  be  accepted  as  a  basis  of 
reasoning  until  some  deduction  from  them  is  found  to  contradict 
fact.  No  such  contradiction  has  ever  been  found.  The  second 
law  recognizes  and  expresses  a  certain  natural  tendency  of  events, 
for  example  the  tendency  of  heat  to  flow  down  a  temperature 
gradient^ — of  a  compressed  gas  to  expand.  Stated  in  another 
way  it  expresses  the  easily  accepted  generalization  that  natuToi 
processes — that  is,  processes  which  take  place  without  assistance 
or  control,  are  in  general  irreversible,  as  we  have  used  the  term. 

352.  Camot's  Theorem. — We  can  now  prove  an  extremely 
important  theorem,  which  was  first  stated  in  1824  by  Camot  M 
follows: 

The  efficiency  of  cdl  reversible  engines  taking  in  and  giving  out 
heat  at  the  same  two  temperatures^  is  the  same,  and  no  irrepersiUi 
engine  working  between  the  same  two  temperatures  can  have  a 
greater  efficiency  than  this. 
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Carnot'a  proof  of  this  theorem  was  incorrect,  being  based  on 
the  caloric  theory  of  heat.  As  given  by  Clausius  and  Kelvin  it 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  second  law.  First  consider  any 
two  reversible  ideal  engines,  E  and  E'  working  between  the 
temperatures  T^  and  Tj,  and  let  E'  run  backward.  Let  H^  and 
ff,  be,  as  before,  the  heat  taken  in  and  given  out  by  the  forward- 
running  engine,  and  B\  and  H'^  the  heat  given  out  and  taken 
in  by  the  engine  running  backward.  Also  let  the  engines  be  so 
connected  mechanically,  and  of  such  a  size  or  speed  that  the 
work  done  by  the  forward-ruaning  engine  just  suffices  to  operate 
the  backward*running  engine*  Finally,  let  us  assume  for  the 
moment  that  the  efficiency  of  the  forward-running  engine  is 
greater  than  the  efficiency  of  the  backward-running  one.   Then 


(1) 


H,     -      H\ 


from  the  inequality  of  efficiencies,  and 

W^E^-H^^n\-H\^W'  (2) 

from  the  equality  of  the  work  done  by  and  on  the  engines, 
respectively.    Hence  from  (1)  and  (2) 

A>J_ 

or  H,<H\ 

and  from  (2)  H^<H\ 

Hence,  the  net  result  is  that  an  amount  of  heat  equal  to 

is  transferred  from  the  body  at  the  lower  temperature  T,  to  the 
body  at  the  higher  temperature  Tj,  without  the  necessity  of 
doing  any  work.  This  violates  the  Clausius  statement  of  the 
second  law — hence  we  conclude  that  e  cannot  be  greater  than  e\ 
If  we  run  engine  E'  forward  and  E  backward,  we  can  prove  by 
exactly  similar  reasoning  that  ef  cannot  be  greater  than  e,  hence 
it  follows  that  e  =  e',  which  proves  the  first  part  of  the  theorem. 
If  engine  ^  is  an  irreversible  engine,  then  we  can  prove  exactly 
as  above  that  e,>  cannot  be  greater  than  e\  but  since  E  cannot 
be  reversed,  we  cannot  prove  that  e'  cannot  be  greater  than  ei,. 

19 
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Hence  all  we  can  say  is  that  €4^  ia  equal  to  or  less  «r^ 

which  proved  the  second  part  of  the  theorem. 

363.  ThermodTnamic  Scale  of  Temperature. — Since  the  ef- 
ficiency of  a  reversible  engine  ia  independent^of  the  working 
substance  and  the  pressures  used^  it  foUows  that  the  efficiency 
can  depend  only  on  the  two  temperatures  between  which  the 

engine  works.    If  -  ^^—^  depends  only  on  the  temperatures  T^ 


H, 


H| 


This 


and  r,,  then  yr'  also  depends  only  on  the  temperatures* 

fact  led  Lord  Kelvin  to  suggest  a  new 
scale  of  temperature,  which,  since  it 
depends  on  Carnot's  theorem  and  is  in- 
dependent of  the  properties  of  any  par- 
ticular substance,  is  called  the  absolide 
thermodynamic  scale  of  tempercUure,  Ac- 
cording to  this  scale r  any  two  tempera- 
tures  are  to  each  other  as  the  heal  taken  in 
and  given  out  by  a  reversible  engine  de- 
scribing a  Carnoi  cycle  between  these  two 
temperatures.  That  is,  if  we  call  9,  and 
(?,  the  thermodyiiamic  measure  of  two 

We  still  have  to  determine  the  size  of 


-.-6rc 


FiQ.  220,— Thermodsraamie 
bempemtuTQ  scale-  dilTerenee 
in  tempfirmture  proportioiial 
io  wark  done  (urea). 


*.- 


temperatures,  ^  =  Yr* 
}     .  » 
the  degree,  which  is  done,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hydrogen  scale, 

by  assuming  100**  between  the  freezing-  and  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  Fig.  220,  This  amounts  to  dividing  the  area  (Fig.  220) 
between  the  0**  and-  ^00*  isothermals  and  any  two  adiabatic 
curves  as  shown,  into  one  hundred  equal  parts. 


We  have  then 
and  by  definition 


hence 


and 


^100-^0=100 

^100_«  IftO 

10O+»o    H,M 
H, 

100 


«o 


"0  = 
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that  ia,  the  thermodynamic  temperature  of  OP  centigrade  ia 
obtained  by  dividing  the  heat  given  out  by  the  reversible  engine 
at  0''C,  by  ^inr  of  the  work  done  in  the  cycle  from  100*'C»  to  O^C. 
Similarly  for  any  other  temperature  6  we  have 

H  H 

^"^*  g,"g>o,-g,  (from  above) 

100 
which  can  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner.     Absolute  thermo- 
dynamic zero  is  the  temperature  at  which  no  heat  is  given  out  by 
a  reversible  engine  working  with  this  as  its  lower  limit.    From 

^the  definition  we  see  at  once  that  dififerences  of  thermodynamic 
temperatures  are  proportional  to  the  work  done  by  an  ideal 
engine  working  between  these  limits,  and  hence  to  area  on  the 
PV  diagram  (Fig.  220),  We  may  also  obtain  an  expression  for 
efficiency  in  terms  of  thermodynamic  temperature,  namely 
sa 
m 
fir 


imd  since  experiment  shows  that  9  and  T  are  practically  the 
same,  we  have,  approximately 

*        TV 


If  there  were  a  reversible  ideal  engine  actually  available  the 
method  of  determining  thermodynamic  temperatures  would  be 
first  to  work  the  engine  between  boiling  water  and  melting  ice 
and  determine  the  amount  of  work  it  could  do,  then  to  work  it 
between  zero  and  a  source  of  available  temperature,  such  as  a 
large  tank  of  water,  and  adjust  the  temperature  of  the  tank  until 
the  work  done  was  ^\ji  of  the  amount  done  from  lOO**  to  0^C» 
The  tank  would  then  be  at  +1**C,  on  the  thermodynamic  scale, 
A  eimUar  process  would  determine  other  temperatures. 

354.  Comparison  of  Thermodynamic  aad  Hydrogen  Scale. — The  thermth 
dynamic  acole  ifi  entirely  distinct  from  the  hydrogen  scale^  and  if  it  ia  to  be 
adopted  AS  the  standard  we  must  have  either  a  practicable  w&y  of  measur- 
ing in  terms  of  it|  or  a  way  of  comparing  other  scales  with  it 

It  can  be  proved  theoretically  that  the  temperature  indicated  by  a  gas 
thermometer  operating  with  a  perfect  gas  would  agree  exactly  with  the 
thermodynamic  temperature  as  de^ed  above,  using  the  perl^ct  ^;fta  aa  X^si'^ 
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Fio.  221,— Arbitrary  lero  of 
entropy,  P;  Elntropy  of  P'  d«- 
termiiied  by  ftdiabatlo'iiotlier> 
mal  chAnCD  from  P. 


Thftt  18  to  Baj,  the  ratio  of  the  heat  taken  in  (or  given  out)  to  the  tempera* 
ture  at  which  it  la  taken  in  (or  given  out)  ib  the  same  for  all  isothennal 
changes  between  any  two  adlabatics.     This  fact  suggested  to  Gaufiius  thai 

the  quantity  -j^  is  the  change  in  a  certain  property  of  the  working  eub- 

■tance^  a  property  which  remains  constant  during  any  (reversibte)  adiabatic 
proceBs  but  changes  when  the  substance  passes  from  one  adiabatio  to 
another.     This  property  Clausius  named  "en- 
tropy/* and  it  is  exceedingly  important 

In  order  to  obtain  a  definite  numerical  meas- 
ure for  the  entropy  of  a  body  in  every  physical 
conditioDi  we  must  select  some  condition,  repre- 
sented by  a  point  on  the  PV  diagram,  as  an 
arbitrary  lero  of  entropy,  just  as  we  select  the 
sea  level  as  the  zero  from  which  to  measure 
heights  and  depths.  Suppose  P  (Fig,  221)  is 
the  adopted  sero,  then  the  entropy  of  any  other 
state  P'  is  obtained  by  measuring  the  heat  taken 
in  (or  given  out)  in  passing  from  P  to  P'  by  a 
r€ver9ihU  path.  The  simplest  path  is  by  the 
adiabatio  PN  and  the  isotiiermal  $*  It  H  Is 
the  heat  taken  in  in  passing  from  N  to  P*,  then  the  entropy  of  P'  with  respect 

to  Pt  which  we  shall  represent  by  S^p  »  would  be  equal  to  ^  •    UP*  were 

reached  by  another  reversible  path  involving  portions  of  several  adiabatics 
and  isothermals,  and  quantities  of  heat  Hp  f/,,  if,  *  •  *  were  taken  in  (or 
given  out)  at  the  temperatures  &it  B^^  &^,  *  *  *  then 
P' 

p 

were  ^ven  out  by  the  body  they  should  be  taken  with  the  minus  sign  In 
the  summation.  It  is  evident  that,  defined  in 
this  way,  every  state  has  a  definite  entropy. 

966,  Entropy  and  Reversible  Cycles  in  Gen- 
erat — We  have  seen  that  in  passing  around  a 
Camot  cycle  the  entropy  of  the  working  sub- 
stance was  not  changed.  This  result  may  be 
extended  to  include  any  reversible  cycle,  repre- 
sented by  the  closed  curve  in  Fig.  222.  By 
drawing  a  series  of  adiabatics  across  this  and 
connecting  these  around  the  edge  by  a  series 
of  isothermfl]  steps  as  shown,  we  see  that  the 
given  cycle  may  be  broken  up  into  a  series  of 
Camot  cycles  the  sum  of  whose  areas  will  ap- 
proach the  area  of  the  given  cycle  as  a  limit,  as  their  number  is  increased. 
Furthermore,  the  heat  taken  in  along  the  isothermal  steps  AA\  BB\  CC\ 


If  any  of  the  quantities  of  heat  H^  H^ ' 


FjOw  222, — ^AjuUyoia  of  any 
CftU  into  ftUoaenUiy  Camot 
oyalei. 


C  alosc  the  eurre 
Cbinot 


this  becomes. 


Tliie  shows  us 
ths  auiie  change 


foooft  one  body 
i»  the  entropy  of 


body  is 


-bU-I). 


such  as  free  or 

aJSii;^  «f  SoiSes  in  obedience  to 

■'I'f'S'  eoerjgT  by  friction, 

are  albo  all  irreTereible, 

IS  Tegards  temperature, 

ami  e£  32fe»en=3es^     Heoee  it  is  a 

«I  aasazml  r*nu.iiju  are  irre- 

iii  tc  amiMiiiL  the  increase  of 

tft^mi  iif  csafai»m.     AD  natural 

e£  latimsw  mti/brmii^.    This 

a^smTs  lead  to  an  increase  in 

—.     «•  **«  *^B*a  ,vrtr  «iK  AHviiHHiii.  ^  jEwUeoiB  o£  chcmical  and  phymcal 

4«^uuiinriaiiu  «xxsi  «»  -lait  »^ni?thrTTiiL  ec  &  ^^mi  with  ha  Tapor»  of  a  solid 
«rt:t  t»  iv^xuu.  n^  n  iiiiicratc  minwtf  esmggmuas  with  ea^  other. 

^^  J*">t  ^nnx  :33as  5jc  «&▼  x:^»gmi6a>  mk  Aarii^  whidi  heat  is  taken 
Ji  «u  ^>^ja  ^c  45  >fln^«ca=3ni  f^  ami  f^ 
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Sa  thAt  in  thi«  gener^  case  all  we  can  prove  from  the  second  Uw  is  th&t 
th«re  may  be  an  morease  in  entropy;  and  bj  an  ertenBion  of  this  reasoning 
it  may  be  proved  that  no  irreversible  process  can  lead  to  a  decrease  in  entropy. 

368.  Redprocatmg  Steam  Engines. — ^The  ordinary  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine,  one  type  of  wiiich  is  shown  in  Fig*  223,  is  the 
most  common  machine  ueed  to  convert  heat  energy  into  mechan- 
ical work.     In  these  engines  water  is  the  working  substance 


Exhaust  Steam 


Water  Outlet 

ft. 


Water  Met 


Cendensed  Steam 


^ 


Wt^  SSS*— BMlproo»tms  vtcAin  tm^nn  and  eoiideiu«r  in  wbicb  •teftin  b  ooudeoBed  on 

wttter-oooled  plpea. 

(Compare  Art.  349),  the  boiler  is  the  source  of  heat  at  the  higher 
temperature,  and  the  cooling  water  of  the  condenser  is  the  cooler 
body  into  which  heat  is  discharged.  Instead  of  moving  the 
cylinder  from  one  to  the  other  aa  was  before  suggested,  it  is 
obviously  easier  to  conduct  the  working  substance  from  point  to 
point.  On  account  of  mechanical  diflBculties  no  attempt  is 
made  to  realize  completely  the  Carnot  cycle  (Art,  349),  but  the 
actual  cycle  through  which  the  working  substance  passes  is 
of  the  form  shown  in  Fig,  224.    The  operations  are  as  follows: 


i 


im  the  boSer  st  the  tempentnre 
6f  keat  L^  pa-  unit  mus  (heat  of 


- ^ St  ci»Mlnit  luuNue  P^  from  the  bofler 

the  Tvlre  m  (Rb-  ^^t  i^to  the  cylmder  as  the  piston 
ndom  to  the  n^t.    Thai  the  iBoth^mal  expansion 
P^  dmt  to  Taporiatkm  m  tepuwfiiled  by  the  line 
t  Ry  aod  thk  rijieniinn  dcet  an  amount  of  work  represented 
bj  AJBJGJF. 

^T*  T^  Tilre  a  doBOiy  and  the  aatonUed  steam  expands 
fynsL  B  zo  D.  Tha  expansian  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
^  adiahatif       The    work    done  is 

lepresented  by  the  area  BDHG. 
At  C  the  valTe  a  opens  to  the 
exhapst  e,  the  steam  begins  to 
eacMpe  to  the  eondenser,  and  the 
presBorefaDs  quickly  from  C  to  D. 
(4)  The  piston  reverses  its  mo- 

^  ?  xkm  at  1>,  and  the  motion  to  the 

^  '  left  is  opposed  by  the  constant 

^g^ngaBav  smba  «^f^  picjbure  P,,  sunce  during  this  time 

there  is  isothermal  condensation 
:c  ill*  $;;4*;&zi  in  lie  ecciieaser.  at  temperature  T^  The  temper- 
4::ir5  r.  B  £x2d  by  ibe  cc«acg  water  which  is  available  for  the 
^nxoffidec.  ^k^Tii  a  zrcgKOBdeiwing  engine  T^  is  necessarily 
aicci  i^'"?*^  absccne  .I^XWO-  An  amount  of  heat  L,  per  unit 
31  jsss  3S  cirsc.  :ir  lo  ire  cooling  water  during  the  process  of 
^vc!o;c:!^J:ii.  azii  v\3ck  lo   the  amount   DEFH  is   done  on 

?  7^  .viuSsssec  Keaa  is  healed  at  constant  volume  (J?,A) 
fc^^tv::  ic.'T^-.^^i  v:  lie  scSer  at  -1,  thus  completing  the  cycle. 
*?!.:$:  ^o.-^»  a:i  a5£hS:caI  amount  of  heat  H. 

I:  2S  rv.*^:$Jruf  tc  arr^ue  a  medumism  so  that  the  en^e  as 
5  r^T:?  irll  4:;^Tcrr.«.>;r;%ry  draw  a  curve  whose  ordinates  are  pro- 
;x%-  .OT*:  t.-  lie  r«68;=re  of  steam  in  the  cylinder,  and  whose 
*»N«v*s5»  jj^if  Tc^ccrtMCLai.  to  the  mTwuinnHmg  volume  occupied 
>;»  v.S^  $:.^jtt  ir  li*  jylissicr.  This  curve  is  very  similar  to  the 
>^^^  .^  y  ,^   r^^   az^i  ^  »Ikii  an  tirfcalof  diagram. 
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3B9.  The  work,  W^  done  per  pound  of  steam  is  evidently  repre- 
sented  by  the  area  ABDE^  while  the  total  heat  taken  in  is 

W 
L^+H,  The  ratio 'jT  t^w*  where  J  is  the  mechanical  equiva- 

lent  of  heat ,  is  called  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  engine.  The  ther- 
mal efficiency  measures  the  perfection  of  the  thermal  processes 
which  the  engine  uses.  There  is,  of  course,  energy  lost  (converted 
into  heat)  by  friction  among  the  moving  parts,  so  that  the  actual 
work,  W%  which  the  engine  could  do  in  running  some  machine, 

W'  . 
is  always  less  than  W.    The  ratio  |:p   is  called  the  mechanical 

ejfftdency  of  the  engine,  and  its  value  is  a  measure  of  the  mechan- 
ical perfection  of  the  engine.    The  product  of  the  two  efficiencies, 

namely,  the  ratio  ij^mj^  ^^^^^^^^Y  measures  the  efficiency 

of  the  engine  in  the  conversion  of  heat  into  liable  mechanical 
work,  and  this  will  be  less  than  its  thermal  efficiency* 

w 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  thermal  efficiency   .    ,  „, , 

(Lf|+  H}J 

with  the  efficiency  of  an  ideal  Carnot  engine  working  between  the 

same  temperatures  T^  and  Tj, 

Since,  according  to  §354  the  constant  volume  hydrogen  scale 

and  absolute  thermodynamic  scale  of  temperature  are  practicaUy 

identical,  the  expression  for  the  efficiency  of  an  ideal  engine 

T  —T 
becomes  e  ••  — W^-^'  ^^^  ^^'^  is  ^^^  maximum  efficiency  which 

* 
any  real  engine  could  possibly  be  expected  to  approach  if  it 

works  with  a  boiler  temperature  T\  and  a  condenser  temperature 

r,«    For  example,  with  a  boiler  at  177°C.  and  a  condenser  at 

100 
77*^0.,  e  «»  —-=22  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  the  ideal  engine  couJd 

convert  less  than  on^-quarler  of  the  heat  used  into  mechanical 

work.    Table   18   gives  the  actual  thermal  efficiency  and  the 

corresponding  ideal  efficiency  for  the  best  engines  of  several 

types. 

Besides  engine  efficiencies,  the  efficiency  of  boilers,  namely, 

heat  given  to  water      ..         .         .      ,  .      , 

the  ratio  - — v-^rr^^^n r^^  Un  a  given  time)  is  of  course 

heat  obtamed  from  fuel 
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of  equal  importance  in  the  problem  of  obtaining  mechanical  work 
from  ineh  The  average  efficiency  of  boilers  is  60  per  cent*,  the 
maximum  80  per  cent.,  so  that,  combining  the  best  boiler  with 
the  best  engine,  the  maximum  efficiency  actually  attained  is 
about  21  per  cent. 

From  §298  the  heat  of  combustion  of  soft  coal  is  2.9x10** 
ergs  per  gram,  or  12,500  B.  T.  U.  per  pound,  while  (§57)  one 
horse-power  for  one  hour  equals  2.68X10^'  ergs,  or  1*98X10' 
foot  lbs<  Since  1  B.  T<  U.  equals  778  foot  lbs.,  it  follows  that 
the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  coal  liberates  energy  sufficient  to 
provide  4.8  H.  P,  for  one  hour,  whereas  the  best  boiler-engine 
combination  so  far  built  obtains  0.82  H*  P.  hour  per  lb.  of  coal. 


TABLE  18 
Efficibnct  of  Steam  ENQOCva 


Tempermturo 

Efficiency 

Effidenoy 

of  Ctoiot 

i 

h 

'« 

oycw 

Per  cent. 

PerMfit' 

Willan's  engine  (non-coodenstDg) 

164' 

101,6*^ 

10.4 

14.5 

Levitt    pumping    engine    (com- 

181,6^ 

37,7° 

19 

31.7 

pound). 

Levitt    pumping    engine    (triple 

191.9** 

46.7* 

20.8 

31.8 

esqyansioii). 

Nordberg  engine  (quadruple  ex- 

206.36*' 

43,1' 

25.5 

34.0 

pausloii). 

360.  Tbe  Defects  of  Ee&l  Engiaes. — In  the  diflcuBOLon  of  |359  we  h&ve 

neglected  Bcveml  points  of  importance.  For  example,  the  expansion  BC 
cftQ  never  be  strictly  adiabatic  because  the  cylinder  and  piston  must  be  of 
conducting  material  This  leads  to  the  condenaation  of  steam  in  the 
cylinder.  If  it  is  attempted  to  raise  the  temperature  T|  so  as  to  incr^kse 
the  eBicIencyj  the  cylinder  condensation  is  increased.  By  using  several 
cylinders  (compoundj  triple  and  quadruple),  allowing  part  of  the  expansion 
to  occur  in  each,  the  temperature  changes  In  each  cylinder,  and  hence  the 
condensation  losses  are  reduced  and  it  is  possible  to  use  higher  initial  tem- 
peratures. Further  reduction  of  condensation  !os8|  and  increase  of  the 
initial  temperature  without  increase  in  the  initial  pressure ,  is  accomplished  by 
guptrJUating  the  steam^  by  passing  it*  at  constant  preasuiei  through  ooils  of 
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I  In  the  hot  flue  gase^i  as  shown  in  Fig.  225.  It  is  then  no  longer  satu- 
rated when  it  entera  the  cyUivdcr,  and  the  cycle  would  be  represented  by 
difterent  lines  on  the  PV  diagram. 


* 


Saturated  Steam    Superheated  Steam 


Fio.  22:6.^Boil6r  nnd  «up«rbeater.  * 

361,  Steam  Ttirbiiies. — The  turbme  is  another  type  of  machiBe 
of  more  recent  development,  for  obtaining  mechanical  work  from 
the  heat  energy  of  steam,  the  essential  features  being  a  rotating 
shaft  with  properly  arranged  blades  and  ixed  nozzles  or  blades 
for  directing  the  flow  of  the  steam,  which  is  initially  at  a  high 
pressure.  Turbines  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes* 
In  the  first  class,  called  the  "velocity"  type,  steam  is  allowed  to 
expand  at  once  to  the  final  pressure,  in  a  properly  shaped  nozzle, 
80  that  the  jets  acquire  a  high  velocity.  These  jets  impinge  on 
the  movable  blades  and  cause  them  to  rotate,  much  as  the  jets  of 
water  impinge  on  the  blades  in  certain  types  of  water  wheels 
(Fig,  104,  §204).  By  using  several  sets  of  movable  blades,  with 
fixed  passages  between  for  reversing  the  direction  of  the  steam 
jet,  the  drop  in  velocity  is  rendered  more  gradual,  and  the  speed 
of  the  turbine  shaft  need  not  be  so  great.  In  the  second  class  of 
turbines,  called  the  "pressure"  type,  shown  in  Fig.  226,  the 
steam  expands  gradually  through  a  great  many  sets  of  movable 
and  fixed  blades,  exerting  a  pressure  on  each  set  which  causes  the 
movable  blades  to  rotate.  Steam  turbines  have  certain  mechan- 
ical advantages  over  reciprocating  engines,  namely,  uniform  and 
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hig^  anguUr  Telocity^  beedom  &am  Tibration  (hence  their 
desumbiUty  for  tise  in  gteamahipe),  and  economy  of  space* 
Turbines  are  Bii^Uy  more  efficient  than  reciprocating  engines 
for  low  working  preasuicdi  but  siightly  leas  efficient  at  high 


HFFTt  . 


—  —  -  i^mu^hTLT 
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«3r»^ 


•mAK«<naoit  sad  detail  ^lowinc  flaw  ol 


premarea.  Hence  H  haa  been  found  advantageous  to  combine 
llw  two«  ddireriBg  iu^  piremtre  steam  to  a  reciprocatmg  engine 
and  allowing  the  partiaDy  expanded  steam  to  pass  Trom  it  to  a 
low  preasiire  Inrbinte. 
ML  btanal  OombiistiiHi  En^es. — In  these  eng^le8  the 
m  of  the  boiler  and  expanding  cylinder  are  combined,  the 
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combustion  taking  place  in  the  cylinder  itself.  The  way  in  which 
this  is  carried  out  in  the  "four  cycle"  type  of  engine  can  best  be 
understood  by  describing  the  various  stages  shown  in  Fig.  227. 
In  (1)  the  inlet  valve  is  open  during  the  entire  stroke  to  the  right, 
admitting  a  cylinder  full  of  a  proper  explosive  mixture  of  a  com- 
bustible (coal  gas,  gasoline  or  alcohol  vapor),  and  air*     In  (2) 


/      Sucijon  Stroke 


ft        Compression  Strike 


ill      Expansion  Stroka 


i^       exhaust  Stroke 
Ttm.  237. — Faar«7el«  iatomal  oombustioa  encine,  abowini  tlM  four  vUcea  of  ona  eyde. 


the  valve  is  closed  and  the  return  stroke  is  taking  place;  this 
compresses  the  mixture  into  the  clearance  space  at  the  end  of 
the  cylinder,  which  is  called  the  explosion  chamber.  At  the  end 
of  the  compressioD  stroke  the  mixture  is  exploded,  usually  by  an 
electric  spark.  The  high  pressure  resulting  from  the  combustion 
acts  upon  the  piston  during  the  stroke  (3)  to  the  right,  while  at 
the  end  of  this  stroke  the  exhaust  valve  e  opens  and  dxitVii^  ^'(^ 
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the  products  of  combustion  are  expelled  preparatory  to  beginning 
oTer  again  as  in  (1).  Engines  using  the  series  of  operations 
just  described  are  called  **  four-cycle"  engines,  because  four 
strokes  are  necessary  to  complete  the  series-  There  are  other 
types  of  engines — ^notably  the  **  two-cycle/'  requiring  only  two 
stfokes  to  complete  the  series  of  operations^  and  the  Diesel,  in 
which  air  alone  is  compressed  and  the  fuel  is  injected  into  it, 
the  result  b^g  quiet  combustion,  instead  of  an  explosion  as 
in  the  fourcycle  tjrpe.  The  thermal  efficiency  of  the  best  four- 
cycle engines  is  about  30  per  cent.,  of  the  Diesel  type  about  40 
per  cent.  Aside  from  high  efficiency^  internal  combustion  engmes 
have  the  further  advantages  of  compactnesSp  ease  of  handling, 
and  quickness  of  starting.  The  formation  of  the  proper  mixture 
of  fud  and  air  is  the  most  troublesome  operation  in  the  running 
of  an  internal  comb\istion  engine,  this  being  usually  accom- 
plished in  separate  attachments  called  carburetors.  The  largest 
engines  of  the  internal  combustion  type  so  far  built  are  of 
4000  H.  P. 
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Problems  in  Heat 


2. 


3. 


Es^ansiom 


6. 


—  1.   Find  the  value  of  the  foUowitig  temperatures  on  the 

'  Centigrade  scale:  The  temperature  of  the  human  body 

(9S®F.);  normal  temperature  of  a  living  room;  a  cold  day  in  winter 
(20^F.  below  aero) .  AnM.  36.6*^0, ;  20*'C. ;  --28.»X. 

Find  the  value  of  the  folio  wing  Centigrade  temperatures  on  the  Fahren- 
heit scale:  Absolute  £ero;  melting-point  of  gold;  temperature  of  sun. 

Ans.  -459.4*F. ;  1947*F. ;  108a2*F 
At  what  temperature  do  the  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  thermometer! 
read  the  same?    The  Fahrenheit  twice  the  Centigrade? 

Ans.  -40^:  16(n3. 
4,  A  clock  which  has  a  pendluum  made  of  brass,  keepi 
correct  time  at  20**^;  if  the  temperature  falls  to  0'*C., 
how  many  seconds  will  it  gain  or  lose  per  day?  Ans.  16.3  sees.  gain. 
Steel  street  car  rails^  having  their  ends  welded  together,  are  hud  In 
concrete  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  move.  Find  the  stress  in 
the  rails  at  ^10^0.,  assuming  that  they  are  laid  when  the  temperature 
is  20*C.  Arts.  About  7.5  X 10*  dynes/cm*. 

Compute  the  change  in  volume  of  a  block  of  iron  3  in.  X  4  in.  X  10  in. 
if  the  temperature  changes  from  44®F,  to  n6*F.  Ans.  .17  cu,  in. 

7.  A  umfonn  cylinder  is  filled  with  hydrogen  under  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  piston  stands  at  a  height  of  400  cms.  at  20° C.  If  the  pressure  is 
kept  constant)  find  the  height  of  the  piston  at  the  following  tempera- 
tures; lOO^CtSOOX.;  -80°C.;  -ISO^'C. 

Ant.  510  ems.;  783  cms.;  263.4  cms.;  127  cms. 
If  in  the  preceding  problem  the  same  g^£  is  compressed  until  the  piston 
stands  at  a  height  of  200  oma.  and  the  volume  is  then  kept  constant, 
compute  the  pressure  for  the  temperatures  given  in  problem  7. 

Ana.  Id3.5;  297.0;  100;  48.2  cm.  Eg. 
Beginning  at  10  atmospheres  pressure  and  2  liters  volume,  10  gr.  of 
air  has  its  pressure  so  changed  that  the  p,  v  curve  is  a  45**  stiaight 
line.  Discuss  the  temperature  changes  which  occur.  (Fig.  187.) 
Given  10  liters  of  nitrogen  at  30^C,  and  120  atmospheres  previift^ 
what  would  be  its  volume  at  lOO^C.  and  200  atmospherea  prMSUi^T 

An*.  7.4  Utera. 

UTiat  would  be  the  relative  increase  in  sise  of  an  air  bubble  in  passlzig 

from  the  bottom  of  a  lake  20  m.  deep  where  the  temperature  is  4*0.  to 

the  top  where  the  temperature  is  20^C.?  Ans,  Fj^  F|X3»1. 

Cal    '      try       ^^'  ^^  grams  of  silver  at  100**C.  are  dropped  in  160 

^'  grams  of  water  contained  in  an  iron    calorimetef 

weighing  40  grams.    Temperature  of  water  initially  15^0.     Compute 

the  rise  in  temperature  of  water.  Ans.  2.8% 

13.  50  grams  of  a  substance  at  100*^C.  are  dropped  into  100  grams  of  water 

at  4*^.     If  the  water  is  contained  in  a  copper  calorimetar»  maaa  60 

grams^  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  changes  to  lO^C.i  compute 

the  specific  heat  of  the  substance*  Ans.  .1403  e.  g«  s*  uniti. 
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dHeat 

temperature. 


water  heater  will  heat  50  liters  of  water  per  inioiite^from  15°C.  to 

SO^C;  if  the  effideocy  is  25  per  cent.,  bow  numy  ealotte  mtitt  be 

generated  in  the  heater  te  do  thia?  AnM.  IZX 10*  caic. 

15.  How  many  liters  of  gas  will  be  required  per  minute  m  the  preceding 

problemT    Density  of  gas  at  0^*  and  760  nun.  presBare«.0050. 

An*,  444  iitere. 
16.  In  drilliog  a  hole  in  a  block  of  iron,  power  is  supplied 
at  the  rate  of  -8  H«  P.  for  3  minutes.     How  much 
heat  is  produced?     If  |  of  this  heat  goes  to  warm 
the  iron  whose  maas  la  700  grams,  find  its  change  in 

Ans,  2555  cals;  ZSfC, 
IT.  How  much  would  the  tem[»erature  of  water  be  raised  by  impact  after 
falling  200  ft.  under  gravity,  supposing  that  all  the  energy  doe  to  its 
motion  was  converted  into  heat,  Ans.  ,14^ 

Determine  the  heat  produced  in  stopping  a  fly-wheel  of  112  lbs.  man 
and  2  ft.  in  radius,  rotating  at  the  rate  of  one  turn  per  second,  assuming 
the  whole  mass  concentrated  in  the  rim.  An$.  .364  B.  T.  U. 

If  electrical  energy  is  12  cents  per  1000  watt  hours  and  gas  |U5  per 
1000  cu.  ft.,  what  will  be  the  relative  cost  of  gas  heating  and  electrio 
heating?    See  problem  15  for  the  density  of  the  gas. 

Arts.  Cost  of  elect,  — 100  times  cost  of  gas. 

20.  How  much  would  the  air  In  a  room  6x5x3  meters  be 

warmed  by  the  condenaation  alone  of  1  Itg.  of  steam 

in  the  radiator?     What  would  it  be  if  the  room  were 

An*,  19  4*^0,;  27.2**a 
2i.  With  what  velocity  must  a  lead    bullet   at   50*^6.  stiike  against  an 
obstacle  in  order  that  the  heat  produced  by  the  arrest  of  its  motion, 
I         if  all  produced  within  the  bullet,  might  be  just  sufficient  to  melt  it? 

Ant,  335  m/sec 

22.  How  much  steam  at  150^0.  must  be  added  to  1  kg.  of  ice  at  -  lO^C. 

to  pve  nothing  but  water  at  0*C,?  Ant,  12S.5  grams. 

2S.  What  is  the  relative  humidity  of  air  at  30*C.  ii  the  dew  point  is  found 

to  be  lO^'C?  Ans.  287  per  cent. 

M.  How  much  heat  would  be  required  to  convert  1  gm.  of  water-substance 

I         from  liquid  at  O^C.  to  vapor  at  150^0.  under  I  atmosphere  pressure? 

An9,  663  cala. 

25.  Compute  the  "external"  part  of  the  heat  of  vaporisation  of  water  at 

lOOX*.  Ant,  40.2  cals. 

M*  Carry  a  mass  of  substance  across  the  triple-po'nt  diagram  as  shown  on 

b         page  253,  explaining  just  what  happens  at  the  diJTerent  points.     Do 

r         this  for  both  constant  pressure  and  constant  temperature  foHowing  the 

dotted  lines. 
27.  U  it  is  desired  to  heat  CO,  at  constant  volume  in  a  closed  tube  and  have 
the  substance  pass  through  the  critical  point,  what  portion  of  liquid 
and  vapor  must  there  be  at  20^*0.  initially? 

An$.  About  4i  parts  vapor  to  1  of  liquid, 
20 


Change  of 
State. 

air-tight? 


Atr  ft!  tttmcMpbene  finauire 

tbe  bottle  And  removii^ 

rafrieermlor  have  mxt  arcft  of 
mi  mm  HMde  sf  oxk  Z  on.  Uiiek  Find 
I  iflB  Msj  be  aanniiitMl  to  melt  in  one  diy 
m.  iln4.  21  kg. 

fttiBosplient   prestun 
■^  loB^  M$  a»»  bnMid  ADd  10  cm.  thicL 
,  i&  VM  hi^d  ibel  48  kOoa  were  melted 
tlTity  of  ibe  stoiie? 

ilnj    ,0064  e^^.  unlU. 

in  croi  Mrtloii  end  80  em.  long,  ii 

*ead  IB  00&- 

iofM«aili»iMltedm  lOrnin.? 

AnM.  34,3  gr&mi. 

>  be  b^ned  to  neks  up  for  the  loas  of 

I  window  3  mm.  thick 

I  eir  in  the  room  to  be 

» eir  m  —20^     Vfhmi,  imporUnt 

IT  An*,  257  Ib«. 

r  1  eqaaie  setiae  in  aree,  is  in  e  rtioxn 

lelliiMl I  BUI  of  18*t;.:  if  the  radiator 

leveoiiCiKe  healT    The  oonotant  #  of 
I  ^w»  Q^*T*t  ia  ^U9x  1^~"  wmtte  per  aqnare  centimeter. 

An».  326  cal0./tee. 

et  m  teaace  ia  aMaeeied  bj  aUowing  the  beat 

I  ft  kali  1  aiM0a  eniiBetor  i&  area  in  the  walls  to  warm 

flf  weierifaeadia&ealef  Utthole,  vbat  is  the  temperature 

I  bj  IS^GL  In  1  minute?     Assume  that 

lola  is  abaorbed  bj  the  water  and  alfo 

» b J  the  water. 

Am.  imfC. 
i  S  f^ie  liiiwMw  fa  bcftled  to  500  "*€.  and  httng 

If  the  absorbing 
pmmm  el  Ibe  be!  end  ef  ibe  we&i  ef  ibe  vessel  is  .03  and  the  walls 
mm  M  t'C  wteft  wa  be  Iba  UlU  nle  oi  cooling  of  the  baU? 

Afu.  4.9X.  per  see. 

K  wiD  dix  air  at  15^.  rise  in  tem- 

M  mmm^mmed  ediebatically    to    ^   of  its 

AfiM,  260*a 

Mb  8w  vmib  wm^  wmtM  be  4mmm  bj  air  in  rrpanding  adiabatically  from 
Ibe  pete  t^immm.  Hg^  F«800  ce.  to  tba  point  F^-iOO  mm.  Hg  T 

An*.  337XlO'ergp. 

flem  j««r  WIS  led  Ibe  ibiMtiitjMiMTii  tonperature  for  tbe  boiling 
faiM  ef  yiisifm  eid  else  Ibe  wlHiig  point  ol  lead. 

dea.  -l8a.M**C,;S27.0ira 
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St.  What  is  the  total  proflmxre  on  the  end  of  a  boiler  3  ft.  in  diameter  if  the 
temperature  of  the  water  inside  is  180^.r  An9.  161,000  lbs. 

40.  A  certain  locomotive  bums  100  lbs.  of  soft  coal  per  hour.  How  much 
work  would  the  engine  do  if  aU  this  heat  were  converted  into  mechanical 
wcxkr  In  reality  the  en^^  furnishes  20  H.  P.  What  is  the  effidencj 
of  boiler  and  engine  coml»nedr       An9.  1097x10*  ft  lbs.;  3.6  per  cent. 

41.  If  an  engine  working  at  the  rate  of  622.4  H.  P.  keeps  a  train  at  constant 
speed  for  10  minutes,  how  much  heat  is  produced  in  the  rails  and 
bearings,  assuming  that  all  the  work  done  is  converted  into  heat? 

iint.  6.65X10' cals. 

42.  What  must  be  the  boiler  effidenoy  in  order  that  a  Nordberg  quadruple 
expansion  engine  should  furnish  1  H.  P.  by  burning  1  lb.  of  soft  coal 
per  hour?  Ant.  88  per  cent,  for  average  soft  coal. 

48.  Plot  the  Gamot  cycle  with  entropy  as  absdssn  and  thermodynamic 
temperature  as  ordinate.  What  does  an  area  on  this  diagram  repre- 
sent?   Derive  the  ezprenion  for  the  efficiency  of  the  cycle. 


363.  Lodestones,  Magnets* — ^Pieces  of  inm-oie  aie 
found  which  show  a  strong  and  special  attractioii  for  particlea 
of  iron.  When  such  a  piece  of  iron-ore  is  dipped  into  iron  fiKngp, 
the  filings  cling  to  it,  standing  out  in  tufte,  particularij  at  the 
edges  and  at  certain  points  on  the  piece  of  iron-ore.  A  piece  of 
iron-ore  which  shows  this  strong  and  special  attraction  for  xrcMi 
is  called  a  lodestone  or  natttral  magnei. 

By  methods  which  we  will  study  later,  a  piece  of  teaiperpd 
steel,  such  as  a  knitting  needle  or  a  file,  can  be  magneluedy  llial 
is,  can  be  made  to  acquire  the  same  property  as  tlie 
for  attracting  iron.  A  piece  of  magnetized  steel  is  often 
an  artificiol  magnet  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  lodestone  or  natural  magnet.  It 
will  appear  later  that  there  are  no  es- 
sential differences  in  the  properties  of 
"artificial''  and  "natural"  magnets, 
and  we  shall  accordingly  use  the  term 
magnet  for  both  kinds.  Since  steel 
magnets  can  be  had  in  regular  and  con- 
venient forms,  they  are  better  adapted 
for  showing  the  properties  of  magnets 
and  will  be  used  altogether  in  our  study.  The  two  moei  comnKm 
shapes  given  to  such  magnets  are  the  U-shaped  or  hor^e-sboe 
magnet,  and  the  bar  magnet  (Fig.  228). 

Magnetism  is  a  term  used  for  the  science  of  magnets. 

364.  Magnetic  Poles, — When  a  magnet  is  dipped  into  u-on 
filings,  it  is  seen  that  there  are  certain  points  or  regions  on  the 
magnet  of  maximum  attraction,  and  other  regions  where  the 
attraction  is  zero.     A  point  of  maximum  attraction  is  called  a 


n  I 


sa  ssaccDcnT  AXD  magskxibm 

sttacuon  ii  ealled  a  neutral 

slvmTs  ham  mt  least  hDO  pdes. 

"aonnaDj"  magnetued, 

CBd  of  the  needle,  whfle  the 

niis  dis^ibution  is 

br  the  vaj  the  iron   filingjB 

to  the  needle  (Fig.  229).    The 

i  of  a  ssagnet  showing  magnetic 

the  total  pdarity  of 

>,  375).    Hie  straigjit  line 

;  ii  aBed  the  oxxt  of  the  magnet. 

f  a  fionttaDj  magnetiied  knitting 

;  bwlyina  horiaontal  plane 

to  come  to  rest  in  an 

fine,  vidi  the  same  pole  always 

the  other  pole  always  toward 

pole  whid  points  northward  iscalled 

.or  aiiTi  wiV'iif,^  pole,  and  the  other  pole  the  sauih 

tfOwna^omE  joSe.    The  botA  pole  is  eommonly  designated 

IT  MR»r  ^^^  pofe,  and  the  sooth  pole  as  the  jS  or 

ir  si  aizcra>Tt  rrroElj  of  rr-agnets  is  shown  by  bringing 
«i2i»  V  roe  ^  X  JXACOR  smr  ibe  X  pole  of  a  second  magnet  which 
j(  iU2Sc^!!n»i  1 1  if  f  rczii  «isi  ihe;e  is  a  repulsion  between  these 
enc^  .*c  «2i»  rrr  TT.irnptt>  If  ca  the  other  hand,  the  N  pole  is 
rcM^i  2j«r  ^it?  5  rcle  of  .ie  ssspended  magnet,  there  is  found 
V  >?  ii  i:*:^fcrarir  »r»^eiKi  ihe  rwo  magnets. 

Hic:?,v  ir*  iiT«  ui»  law:  LCb^-mamed  magnHie  poles  repd  each 
viAt^.  £^  v*i4\£y--iirvuii  nia^^wri:  ;uf«s  aitract  each  other, 

ri?  iS:T«  :;s'r  crr»  r»  a  means  of  testing  whether  a  bar  of 
;:rc2:  cc  $:S)kC  is  %  ^.yrei  or  smplj  a  magnetic  subskmce,  that 
s^  a  9cbsca:»:«  mr&ciec  by  a  magnet.  If  a  steel  bar  shows  at 
«T  rc;:ri  a  r^rcciskir  fcr  the  X  pole  of  a  suspended  magnet,  the 
Vtsr  2^  a  rj^irrie^  azsi  the  ^^pakioD  incficates  the  location  of  the 
X  rv%ie  cc  ibe  bsr.  If  the  steel  or  iron  bar  is  not  magnetised, 
♦x^cy  rvxrt  cc  U#  VaLT  shows  attrsction  for  either  pole  of  the 

of  Breaking  a  Magnet. — ^When  a  strongly 
BMdke  is  dipped  into  iron  filings  it  is  found  that  the 
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filings  cling  in  ti^ts  at  the  poles  near  the  ends,  but  that  there 
are  no  fiUngs  near  the  middle^  or  the  neutral  region*     If  now  we 
break  the  needle  at  the  middle,  we  get  two  complete  magnets. 
Upon  testing  each  half,  we  find  that  a  S  pole  appears  on  the 
side  of  the  break  towards  the  original  N  pole,  and  a  N  pole  on 
the  side  towards  the  original  S  pole  (Fig.  230),     Each  half  can 
be  in  turn  broken,  and  four  mag- 
nets obtained  and  so  on  indefi-         Itf  s] 
nitely.    We  are  thus  lead  to  con- 
sider that  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel        '^              ^  '^              ^ 

is  made  up  of  elementary  mag-     ^ ^  ng s]  W m  m §1 

nets  with  equal  and  opposite 
poles  and  that  the  magnetiza- 
tion of  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel  consists  in  arranging  these  elementary 
magnets  of  the  bar.  In  an  unmagnetized  steel  or  iron  bar,  there 
is  no  general  trend  of  these  elementary  magnets  in  any  one  direc- 
tion, and  so  they  neutralize  each  other's  external  action  (Fig, 
231);  if,  however,  we  can  by  any  means  turn  the  majority  of 
the  elementary  magnets  of  a  bar  in  the  same  general  direction, 
then  the  bar  becomes  a  magnet  (Fig.  232) .  The  above  explana- 
tion of  the  action  of  a  magnet  has  been  termed  the  molecular 
theory  of  magnetism^  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  part,  of  the  theory 
that  the  elementary  magnets  are  molecules  in  the  chemical 
sense  (see  §496  on  Electron  Theory  of  Magnetism), 

Fio.  231.  Fio,  232. 

An  experiment  to  illustrate  the  above  theory  of  magnetism 
18  the  magnetization  of  steel  filings  contained  in  a  glass  tube. 
By  stroking  the  tube  on  a  strong  magnet  the  filings,  which  in 
g^eral  are  magnets,  may  be  lined  up  in  the  direction  of  the  tube, 
so  that  there  results  a  N  pole  at  one  end  and  a  S  pole  at  the  other 
end.  This  is  shown  by  bringing  the  tube  up  to  a  delicately  sus- 
pended magnetic  needle.  If  now  the  filings  are  shaken  up,  so 
that  the  small  magnets  are  no  longer  lined  up  in  any  particular 
direction,  it  is  found  that  either  end  of  the  tube  of  filings  attracts 
either  pole  of  the  suspended  needle,  that  is,  the  tube  of  filings 
has  lost  its  magnetization. 
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of  m  aumber  of  small 
upon  a  glass  plate,  (Fig. 
Uke  no  special  direction  unless 
i  krgfs  sled  magnets  or  by  the  directive 
magnetic  action  of  a  coil 
^  eanying  an  electric  cur- 
rait   (see   §427).     Ew- 
log's  model  can  be  made 
of  asiseto  be  put  in  the 
vertical   beam  of  a  pro- 
( and  directions  of  the  small 
to  a  laiSQ  dasB.    This  model  is 
\  of  a  aagjBel  wliich  depend  upon 
(see  Hysteresis, 
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&a  due  to  liaes  of  stress  which  exist  in  the  space  between  the 
magnetic  poles.  These  lines  of  stress  can  be  traced  by  methods 
described   below,   nnd   are   called  **  lines  of  magnetic  force." 


Magnetic  force  as  transmitted  along  these  lines  may  be  thought 
of  as  sincLQar  to  a  '^puir'  along  a  cord.     We  shall  see  later  that 
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|m  aiagDelic  toie  of  fcnee  is  probably  the  line  of  the  centers  of 
riAoli  m  ^m  mterfeniiig  space.^ 

Hie  Horn  of  force  betireen  magnetic  poles  can  be  traced  by 
fwiia  of  mm,  flUngB.  'n»]a»  Fig.  234a  shows  the  tracings  made 
bj  filnigii  of  fim  magneib  liner  between  a  iV  and  a  S  pole.  It  is 
farmed  by  sprinkling  iron  filings  on  a  ^ass  plate,  with  the  two 
qIoi  beneath  the  g^aas^  and  at  the  same  time  gently  tapping 
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the  g^asB  80  that  the  filings  are  free  to  more.  The  filings  arrange 
IheiMolvcB  in  lines  whidi  show  the  magnetic  lines  of  stress. 
Eaeh  parikle  in  the  filing  becomes,  for  the  time  being,  a  magnet, 
the  N  pole  of  which  tends  to  move  in  one  direction  along  a  line 
of  force,  while  the  5  pole  tends  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Fig*  2346  shows  the  lines  of  force  as  traced  by  lines  about  a  bar 
magnet  In  Fig.  S34e  we  have  the  lines  between  two  N  poles; 
in  Fig.  234d  the  lines  around  a  soft  iron  bar  in  the  field  between  a 
iV  and  a  S  pole;  in  Fig,  234^  the  field  around  a  soft  iron  ring 
placed  between  a  h  and  a  S  pole.  In  the  last  figure^  it  is  seen 
that  the  filings  form  no  lines  inside  of  the  ring,  that  is^  that 
region  is  shielded  from  the  magnetic  force  (see  §492). 

^  Fftitbday  uxd  M*zv«OL  «a^  most  910(1601*  of  phydeiv  b^Ta  «zpUm«d  ihtt  tmtaaumot 
of  nuioMtiQ.  •leetricft)  «Dd  huunoiia  effeeta,.  b j  jMwitnini  |h«  cisiatfliiiM  of  m  ixMdiom  «UM 
%hf$  **«tlMr.**  T\m  aottcgptioa  of  tba  ^«tkw.*'  bM  bMA  OM  of  tb*  noM  balpful  and  sob- 
v«BkBl  ibMfitt  ia  mimem,  b«i  H  ba«  n«w  baan  witboitt  diflictthifla.  Tb  oKpteia  aO  tbt 
obawad  fae4a  of  laaciwtlwn,  aleetrieity  and  licbt  requiraB  iu  to  ■^ma  a  medium  wbiflb 
bM  **ptopwtiia**  wbieb  aia  dIflSeuU  to  raooodfe  witb  aaeb  otbar.  The  "ttbar**  ia,  bov* 
ever,  tba  bast  vottinc  borpotbeab  wbkb  wa  bsvv  for  thaw  ftbtnomaoa  and  aa  luab  «t 
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368>  Magnetic  Fields — ^A  region  in  which  lines  of  magnetic 
force  exist  is  called  a  magnetic  fidd.  All  the  region  about  a  mag- 
net is  thus  a  magnetic  field.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  region 
about  an  electric  current  is  also  a  magnetic  field.  The  earth  is 
surrounded  by  a  magnetic  field,  known  as  the  earth's  mag- 
netic field.  A  Bensitive  test  of  a  magnetic  field  is  the  exertion 
of  force  on  a  delicately  suspended  magnetic  needle.  Such  a 
magnetic  needle  is  acted  on  by  fields  which  are  too  weak  to  turn 
iron  filings.  Thus  the  earth's  field  does  not  rotate  iron  filings, 
but  it  acts  on  a  suspended  magnetic  needle. 

When  the  magnetic  lines  in  a  field  are  paralel  to  each  other, 
the  field  is  a  uniform  fidd>    The  earth's  magnetic  field,  in  places 


FlQ.  234*. 


free  from  masses  of  magnetic  substances  and  distant  from  electric 
currents,  is  practically  uniform  over  considerable  areas*  A 
suspended  magnetic  needle  points  in  practically  the  same  direc- 
tion throughout  such  a  field. 

In  mapping  a  field  by  a  magnetic  needle,  we  note  that  the 
suspended  needle  places  itself  tangentiaUy  to  the  magnetic  line 
through  its  center.  The  positive  direction  of  the  magnetic  line 
is  that  in  which  the  N  pole  of  the  needle  tends  to  move.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  a  magnetic  line  in  air  starts  from  the  N  pole  of  a 
magnet  and  ends  in  a  S  pole.     But  we  have  seen  t\xa.\,  «t  N  wi^  ^ 


J  jmtt  sssstx  iatssL  jsais^  «isss  s.  ?ai»  zuLOf^  "^■'^iWii  lend  to 

us  5b  ±3c  ^c  ft£e  Benson  of  the 

ese    aiAciiKie   iTrjy   &ciing  like 

Is  s  siTCK.  friizr  zi^  tracings  of  the 

E»  5n.  astral  zi^  j«5^     Faraday,  in  fact, 

a  acDD.  K  "^TT.-t^i*^!:  nzn^s."     If,  however,  the 

if  a  TWiTTPse  32e  wiCLe  liias  oc  contraction,  the 

^ciiyrs.     3*11  zs  5s  *c  be  Zjosed  iLat  ^rn»^  diverge 

loas  5l  ^ae  gwngial  f  ^rzi  of  the  T^tt.^  seems  to  be 

■n  Tan  inpSBBL  *i   a  viirtiiTn  aLccx  lie  ^i:e,  and  (&)  a  repulsion 

PB^  ^as  JUESt  -sus  laiiC  iir^fzx  Zke  a  pg\gsb;ire  at  right  angles 

ae  jn^    Ztasrua  dms.  Xaxveil  has  shewn  mathematically 

;  -ae  iLULP&^as  It  a  TTMTPCg  Sild  ard  the  resulting  forces 

be  ncecuzised  f cr  cc=ipletelv  by  the  longi- 

cr  perpfsidicalar  pre^ure  in  the 


- — ^e  can  magnetize  a  rod  of 

^oA^  !$%zc^aT  izmr  by  sznoLy  fii'^iTr^g  n  2.  a  vertical  plane  through 

at   :rjrra-*n£-«iffiL  3ms  a3ii  zi.£3ed   downward   about  70^ 

— •js  :»■  lonainiaL.  irxr  a  T«-ry  ^iii^Ie  tapping  or  perhaps  none, 

:  *■  '  '.iir^  liar  lie  icii  rcrmr^g  ^onhwari  has  become  a  *V  pole. 

"""nai  iv  iitf  ^rmesLuiirj  TMxrr.^Zi  x  ihe  rc-i  have  been  lined  up 

^_;-r  -;r^  K-iien  Jt  -ne  -ari'*  r^vcied;  feld.     Upon  placing 

:>.   ^. v:  sc  Tip"  iices  7^  ihe  -earih^s  na^eric  field  and  again 

-^w'.-.-i^  ^  i;^::.*'    .*:  ^  friiz»i  *c  have  Ic*st  i;s  magnetization  as 

->w.:-   *:^  r  c*ij»i  .:l     r^  r.^  ^  -cw  easily  magnetized  in  the 

V -.-s^.-^    U-^-^'.n  :r  ^^"'f^KSz^  h  fro n  its  first  position,  and 

_-M  1'    ^j..v:j:^  r.     If  ■»»  try  the  sine  experiment  with  a  piece 

-.  ::^.-.  r  ^  .  r  :i  :=-X'i  ««eL  13  ^  : r-'-ini  that  the  hard  iron  or  steel 

-i^    ^.    r..5»r:t'-ij»ri.  jr  tie  i*rti's  ield  only  by  sharp  and  pro- 

-vo: .   -i*:  ^  .::^      Tt  :35  itac  5jcai£  that  when  the  hard  iron  and  steel 

-•«->  »*^   ■ :  "5  "na»rttftiaftL  they  recain  their  magnetization,  even 

*-:x-::    u    r  :rvsi:iea  in.  tie  iii  is  changed.     This  property  of 

^>2w :..:.;  n:fcrieti:2aswiL  »  rsJed  imx^n^itie  retentirity.     (The  term 

-.»."  -  -^   T  ->.  rcc?  ::»»£  5^  mnputic  rtUiCivity,  is  now  used  in  a 

.iifr  --T    :sm^.     See  j-eK"  '^^  Hy^esesfc,  etc.).     The  elementary 

a;.vrTvf>;^  A  ^n^  -r,Tr  a;:*  tk-iB  eftscbr  lined  up,  but  are  as  easily 

^^^^irt  x^iK  ^  Ixw  a^n.    Ike  dane&taiy  magnets  of  steel 
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F^o.  235. 


Flo.  230, 


resist  a  change  of  direction,  and  hence  the  steel  is  less  easily 
magnetized^  but  when  once  it  is  magnetized,  it  retains  its  mag- 
netization.   Tool  steel  is  accordingly  adapted  for  permanent  mag- 
nets; soft  iron,  only  for  tern- 
porary  magnets.     It  is  found 
that  the  retentivity  of  steel  is 
greatly  increased  by  temper- 
ing it,  so  that  strong  perma- 
nent magnets  are  always  made 
of  steel  tempered  hard. 

From  the  above  we  see  that 
the  process  of  magnetization 
consists  in  bringing  the  iron 

or  steel  into  a  magnetic  field*  Figs,  235  and  236  illustrate  what 
takes  place  according  to  the  molecular  theory.  In  the  first 
figure,  the  small  steel  magnets  point  in  all  directions,  and  the 
lines  of  force  are  practically  all  inside  the  group  of  magnets. 
In  the  second  figure,  the  small  magnets  are  pointed  in  one  gen- 
eral direction,  and  the  external  field  is  approximately  that  of 
a  bar  magnet. 

To  magnetize  an  iron  or  steel  bar  so  that  it  is  a  strong  magnet, 
it  is  necessary  to  line  up  a  large  part  of  the  elementary  magnets 
of  the  bar,  and  this  calls  for  a  strong  magnetic  field.  Hence, 
such  a  weak  magnetic  field  as  that  of  the  earth  gives  only  com- 
paratively small  magnetizing  effects.  Strong  magnetic  fields 
are  obtained  by  using  strong  steel  magnets,  or  strong  electro- 
magnets (§483)  or  solenoids  with  a  large  number  of  ampere- 
turns  (§430).  We  shall  study  later  (§484)  the  quantitative 
relations  between  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  and  resultant 
intensity  of  magnetization  for  various  kinds  of  iron  and  steel 
({486). 

370.  Ma^etic  Substances  and  Induced  Magnetism,^ — If  a  piece 
of  soft  iron  or  steel  such  as  a  nail  is  brought  near  the  N  pole  of 
a  strong  magnet,  not  only  is  it  attracted,  but  it  acquires  the 
property  of  attracting  other  nails;  thus  a  whole  series  or  chain 
of  nails  may  be  held  up  by  the  poles  "induced"  from  nail  to 
nau,  each  nail  becoming  for  the  time  a  magnet  (Fig.  237).  That 
is,  the  attraction  is  really  an  attraction  between  the  N  pole  of 
the  magnet  and  the  5  pole  that  is  induced  in  the  nail.     Magi^U^ 
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are  fliibstaiioes  whiclL  become  magnetle  by  in- 

Mie  attraeted  by  a  magnet.    Iron,  and  to  a 

uid  cobalt  and  an  alloy  of  copper,  manganese 

and  aluminum,  called  the  "  Heus- 

ler    alloy/'    are    the   aubetancee 

ahowing  magnetic  properties  moet 

strongly,  and  are  called /erromo^ 

V  but  many  other  aubatancee 

a  rii^t  magnetic  attraction 

in  TCfy  atioiig  fidda.    Such  sub- 

StiD  other  Babatances  as  bis- 

alrong  SMigDset.    Such  subetancea  are 

laliona  of  the  magnetic 

Qoder  Magnetic  Indue* 


by 

The  qnaniilaltm 
tiif  aiibBUneeawill  be 


HBdttS}. 


Poles.— Aj 
po&eii,  but  it  is  ponifala  te  i 
than  Uro  poiats   ol 
ailiaifllio^ 
lal%.  138a  III 
tolMsiMawhaair^ 


i  a  needle  hu  ool  j 
I  m  Mad  needle  00  as  to 


Fovoe. — In  the  case  of  a 

ntaginetised  in  a  strong 

are  generally 

pole  of  the  magnetixed 

pMlerthan  a  few  centimeters 

«r  tin  Boeifle.    (See  F!g.  229.) 

d  mathrmatician,  in  17S9  used 

fonea  beween  two  magnetic 

He  found  that  the 
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force  between  the  poles  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  the  poles.  Coulomb's  method  of  experiment- 
ing with  "the  torsion  balance*'  can  be  represented  diagram- 
matically  as  follows:  A  long  and  thin  needle  NS  (Fig.  239)  is 
suspended  horizontally  by  a  thin  silver  wire*  This  suspension 
wire  is  free  from  torsion  when  the  needle  is 
in  the  magnetic  meridian.  A  second  slender 
needle  N'S'  held  vertically  is  brought  so  that 
the  horizontal  distance  between  the  two  north 
poles  is  d  (as  measured  before  any  deflection  of 
NS  is  allowed).  If  NS  is  free  to  move,  it  is  de- 
flected by  the  repulsion  between  the  two  iV  poles. 
To  bring  NS  to  its  original  position  a  twist  must 
be  given  to  the  suspension  wire,  by  turning  the 
torsion  head  until  the  force  of  torsion  is  equal 
to  the  force  of  repulsion  between  the  two  mag- 
netic poles.  The  force  between  the  two  poles 
is  measured  by  the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion 
in  the  wire  (§119)*  By  thus  measuring  the 
forces  F%F'',F"\ etc.,  for  the  distances  dxtd^.d^, 
etc,  between  the  two  poles,  Coulomb  was  able 
to  show  that  P  i  F'' :  F'"  ::  l/d\  :  l/d*, :  l/tf»„ 
that  is,  that  F  is  proportional  to  1/cP, 

We  can  now  define  the  c.  g«  s.  unit  magnetic  pole,  or  pole  of  unit 
strength;  a  unit  magnetic  pole  is  one  which  when  placed  at  one 
centimeter  distance  in  a  vacuum  from  an  equal  and  like  pole  repeln 
it  with  a  force  of  one  dyne.  Hence,  if  the  centimeter  be  used  &a 
the  unit  of  distance,  the  dyne  as  the  unit  of  force,  and  we  measure 
m  and  m'  in  terms  of  the  above  c.g.s.  unit  of  pole  strength, 
Coulomb's  law  for  a  vacuum  becomes 


8' 
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If  instead  of  a  vacuum  there  is  a  material  intervening  medium,  a 
factor  for  that  medium  1/^  (§490)  must  be  used,  and  we  have 

1  mm' 


F^ 


The  factor  l/pt  is  for  all  practical  purposes  equal  to  unity  for  air. 
The  proof  of  Coulomb^s  law  does  not  rest  upon  GouloixiV^ 
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experiment,  which  ia  necessarily  approximate,  but  upon  the  fact 
that  the  action  of  magnets  on  each  other  in  various  positions  can 
be  predicted  by  the  use  of  Coulomb's  law  (see  §377), 

373.  Intensity  or  Strength  of  a  Magnetic  Field.— The  force  F 
which  acts  on  a  magnetic  pole  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  depends 
upon  (a)  the  strength  m  of  the  pole  and  {b)  on  what  may  be 
called  the  strength  H  of  the  field.  This  suggests  the  following 
definition  of  the  strength  or  intensity  of  a  magnetic  field:  The 
strength  or  inUnsUy  of  a  magnetic  fidd  at  a  point  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  dynes  of  force  whi^h  act  on  a  unit  magnetic  pole  at 
the  point.  Hence  F—mxH.  From  this  formula  we  can  calculate 
the  force  acting  on  a  magnetic  pole  if  we  know  the  pole  strength 
and  the  field  intensity,  it  being  assumed  that  the  strength  of 
the  magnetic  field  is  not  appreciably  changed  by  the  pres- 
ence  of  the  testing  pole.  Thus  in  the  earth's  field  of  intensity 
0.6  a  pole  of  strength  4,  is  acted  on  with  a  force  of  0.6x4«2*4 
dynes. 

The  unit  field  intensity  is  by  some  writers  called  the  gauss. 
Thus  the  earth's  magnetic  field  at  Washington  would  be  de* 
scribed  as  a  field  of  0.6  gausses. 

374.  Quantitative  Use  of  Lines  of*  Force* — Magnetic  lines  of 
force,  as  they  have  been  defined  above  (§367),  fix  only  the  direc- 
tion of  the  field.     The  fact  that  in  the  figures  made  by  iron  filings, 

the  lines  appear  most  numerous  where  the 
"^  field  is  strongest,  suggests  that  the  intensity 
of  the  field  may  be  represented  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  lines  of  force.  To  this  end,  we 
agree  to  restrict  the  number  of  lines  drawn 
to  represent  a  magnetic  field  so  that  in  a  field 
of  unit  intensity  there  is  one  line  of  force 
per  square  centimeter  of  normal  section,  and 
in  a  field  of  intensity  H  there  are  H  lines 
per  square  centimeter;  or  the  intensity  of  the  fidd,  as  defined 
above,  is  numerically  equal  to  the  number  of  line^  per  square  ten- 
hme^«r  cutting  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  field.  That  a  line 
IS  continuous  in  the  field  will  appear  from  a  consideration  of 
tne  lines  entering  and  lea\dng  poles,  and  also  from  the  ven- 
nature  of  a  line  of  force. 

If  the  field  is  uniform,  the  total  number  of  Unes  across  the 
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field  of  eeetion  S  would  thus  be  N=SH.    U  the  field  is  not  of 
uniform  intensity, 

N  =  (S,H,  +S,i7,  + ,  etc.)  ^ISH 
By  the  following  consideration  we  see  that  Axm  line$  of  faree 
emerge  from  a  pole  +wi  in  a  vacuum^     Describe  about  the  pole 
m  as  center  a  spherical  surface  with  radius  r  (Fig.  240),    The 
intensity  of  the  field  on  the  sphere  is  by  Coulomb's  law 


I 
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This  field  H  is  evidently  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 
Hence  there  are  m/r^  lines  across  each  square  centimeter  of  area 
of  the  sphere.  The  total  number  of  lines  coming  from  the  pole 
is  therefore 

Since  this  is  true  for  any  and  every  value  of  r,  these  Imes  are 
continuous.     In  a  similar  way  we  find  that 
4rm  lines  enter  the  pole  —  m. 

376.  Forces  on  a  Magnet  in  a  Magnetic 
Field*— A  magnetic  needle  in  a  uniform  mag- 
netic field,  such  as  the  earth's  field,  is  acted 
on  by  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  the  force 
+  mH  on  the  N  pole,  and  the  force  ~mH  on 
the  S  pole,  Fig.  241  •  We  thus  have  two  equal 
and  opposite  forces  acting  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  magnet,  that  is,  we  have  a  couple  (§98). 
The  action  on  the  magnetic  needle  is  simply 
to  rotate  it  into  the  line  of  the  field,  without 
translation.  This  can  be  easily  verified  by 
floating  a  magnetic  needle  on  a  cork  in  a  large 
basin  of  water.  The  needle  is  not  drawn  to 
the  north  nor  to  the  south  but  simply  ro- 
tates and  finally  comes  to  rest  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  We 
can  also  regard  the  experimental  fact  that  there  is  no  tractive 
force  on  a  magnet  in  the  uniform  field  of  the  earth,  as  a  proof  of 
the  assumption  made  above,  that  the  two  poles  +m  and  —m,  are 
equal  in  strength. 

If  the  field  is  not  uniform,  but  is  stronger  at  one  pole  than  at 
the  other,  there  will  be  a  tractive  force  on  the  magnet.     It  is 

21 
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then  not  only  rotated,  but  also  acted  on  by  a  resultant  force 
in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

376.  Torque  in  a  Uniform  Field. — The  torque  or  moment  of 
the  couple  acting  on  a  magnetic  needle  in  a  imiform  field  is  easily 
expressed.  Consider  the  magnet  NS  of  length  /,  making  the 
angle  0  with  the  direction  of  the  field  XX'  (Fig.  241).  If  +m 
and  —m  are  the  strengths  of  the  poles,  and  H  the  intensity  of 
the  fiddy  the  field  exerts  two  parallel  forces  +mH  and  —  mH,  and 
the  moment  of  the  couple  is  L = mH  X  (arm  of  the  couple) .  The 
arm  of  the  couple  =2\p=20.V  sin  0  =/  sin  0. 
Hence  L^Hmlsmd. 

Pat  ml^M,  then  L=-HM  sin  d. 

Jht  term  wU  is  called  the  wiagnetic  moment  of  the  magnet.  The 
fwyirtir  fwmciU  of  a  wM^nei  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  pole 
jCrnfti  <]/  tkt  w^agmH  by  tke  distance  between  the  poles.  When 
Y^  zidk^Xbet  is  held  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  field,  that  is,  when 
#  =  W,  d«  toiviue  ii  L  ^HM. 

I:  ;^  field  strength  H  is  unity,  then  the  torque  L  is 
t^tsit  vi>  ibe  magDHic  moment  Af,  and  it  follows  that:     The 

magnetie  moment  of  a  magnet 

numerically    equal    to   the 

i*i   torque  acting  on  it  when  it  is 

kdd    at   right   angles   to  unit 

1.  ii  :.*  >f  r^:^^i  :ii5  4^*  sia^metic  moment  of  a  magnet  is  a 
^  i.i::,.:  •  u^:  ii.:rit5?  cf  exsc«  determination,  while  the  strength 
,»v  .  >*c  vvi^  'H.  i^i'i  ^i?  ii?:ance  I  between  the  two  poles,  cannot 
X-  .'v^. .-:    z?, :.*r:r:i2j(?i  i  a  physical  magnet. 

V  :>  :>>  *-'  ^*i^  ^^5  lie  naceuc  moment  of  a  bundle  of 
-.>^!v  :s  s-  X  -*-  *-  ^'^  aLsecrsic  sun  of  the  magnetic  moments 
^^  !c  *  1-  --^-  r:«33e5Sw  But  a  physical  magnet  is  to  be 
vvvv  .  v\-  «-  i  :rv::icle  .-^c  2IA,P»^  laments.  By  a  magnetic 
»..v '  V  t  «v  J  c.wr  A  5tipf  -iue  cc  eieaentary  magnets,  arranged 
^x  n  >  x  ^^.  ^-^  -c^T  "r*^  rci«  *'f:nee/'  that  is,  poles  not 
,vx.  ^  xn:  :  Utf  vr^f^sesi'^f  c£  <^x»I  opposite  poles.  These  two 
.>v  v^t>  ^  .wJ\i5  \rrn  uj?  pcis  of  the  filament.  Hence  the 
t..HO'vv:v  vv.v.vv.:  ,^  Utf  tricij  3ti^p3se«  b  the  algebraic  sum  of 
^3h^^  Miui^ttv^Ji^   iiv^im«t»  ^*c  »»9«  iLuftcatB  of  the  elementary 
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377.  Calculation  of  the  Intensity  of  the  Magnetic  Field  in 
Special  Cases, — It  is  possible  by  the  use  of  Coulomb's  law  to 
calculate  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  at  certain  points 
about  a  magnet  of  known  magnetic  moment.  The  cases  of  most 
importance  are  for  the  two  positions  known  as  "position  i4/' 
and  ''position  B  of  Gauss/' 

For  Position  "  A  .'* — Consider  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field, 
due  to  a  bar  magnet  at  a  **  distant"  point  on  the  line  of  its  axis. 
The  strength  of  the  pole  is  m,  the  distance  between  the  poles 
or  length  of  the  magnet  is  2L;  the  problem  is  to  find  the  strength 
of  the  field  at  a  point  F  in  the  line  of  the  axis,  and  distant  r  from 
the  mid-point  of  the  axis  of  the  magnet  (Fig.  243).  By  Cou- 
Iomb*8  law,  the  force  on  a  unit  positive  pole  at  P  is 


2L- 


Fio.  243. 


F-- 


m 


m 

(rTL)- 


I 
I 


_4rLm 
'(r'-i*)"" 

If  P  is  "distant/'  so  that  L'  can  be  neglected  as  compared  with 
H,  we  get 


2M 


or  the  strength  of  field  at  P  is 


2M 


(A) 


The  direction  of  this  field  is  evidently  that  of  the  axial  line  OP* 
For  Position  "B," — Consider  the  strength  of  field  due  to  a 

magnet  at  a  '* distant"  point  on  the  line  bisecting  the  axis  at 

right  angles  (Fig.  244), 

In  this  case  the  forces  acting  on  unit  pole  at  P,  are  a  repulsion 

due  to  -fm,  represented  by  PA^  and  an  attraction  due  to  —  m, 

represented  by  PB.    The  resultant  is  represented  by  ^^  4Sa%- 
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onal  PR.    Since  the  triangles  PAR  and  NPS  are  similar,  we 
have, 

PR    NS         2L 

PA^I1P''{r*'\'I?y/^ 

But  PA  represents  the  force  exerted  by  +  m  on  the  unit  posi- 
tive pole  at  P,  or  from  the  law  of  Coulomb 

m 


PA  = 


{r^-^L^y 


-m 


+  m 


Fia.  244. 


substituting  this  value  for  PA,  and  transposing  we  get  the 
resultant  force 

If  P  is  "distant/'  so  that  L*  can  be  neglected  as  compared  with 
r',  we  get 

^.-^-^  (B) 

The  direction  of  this  field  is  evidently  perpendicular  to  the  bi- 
secting line  OPy  or  parallel  to  the  magnet. 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  intensity  of  the  field  for 
position  "  A  "  is  twice  that  for  position  "  B"  for  the  same  magnet 
and  the  same  distance.  As  the  calculations  have  been  made  on 
the  assumption  of  Coulomb's  law,  we  have  here  a  means  of  testing 
this  law  by  comparing  experimentally  the  intensities  of  the  fields 
in  the  two  cases.  This  has  been  done  by  Gauss  and  the  results 
of  experiments  agree  with  the  law. 

378.  Methods  of  Comparing  the  Intensities  of  Two  Fields. — 
Since  the  force  acting  on  a  magnetic  pole  is  proportional  to  the 
intensity  of  the  field,  (that  is,  F==mH)  the  ratio  of  the  intensities 
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of  two  fields  is  equal  to  the  ratios  of  the  forces  which  act  on  the 
same  magnetic  pole  in  the  two  fields;  thus  H^  :  H^  ::  F^  :  Fj, 
where  H^  and  H,  are  the  intensities  of  the  two  fields,  and  Fi  and 
Fj  are  the  two  forces  on  the  pole  m  in  these  fields.  The 
forces  Fi  and  F^  can  be  measured  by  the  following  methods; 

(a)  By  balancing  the  torque  on  a  suspended  magnet  by  the  tor- 

sion of  a  suspension  wire. 

(b)  By  the  vibrations  of  an  oscillating  magnet. 

(c)  By  the  deflections  produced  by  a  second  magnet. 

379.  Comp&rison  of  Magnetic  Fields  by  the  Torsion  Balance. — First 
siiBpend  tha  magnet  by  a  wire  (or  quarts  tiber)  suBpendon,  and  arrange 
80  that  there  is  no  torston  in  the  suBpension  wire  when  the  needle  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  fields  Next  twist  the  wire  by  mean^  of  the  ^'torsion 
head"  until  the  needle  is  deEected  through  a  given  ang^e  ^  The  number 
of  degrees  of  torsion,  x^  in  the  wire^  ie  calculated  from  the  reading  of  the 
torsion  head  and  the  deflection  of  the  magnet.  Then  x^^kMJI^  sin  4>x 
(1376)  where  A;  is  a  constant  for  a  given  suspending  wire  (Jl^S).  If  we 
repeat  this  experiment  with  the  same  magnet  and  the  same  suspension 
arrangements  in  a  second  magnetic  field  we  find  a  torsion  x,  for  deflected  0,. 
ThuBX|««JtMH,  8in  ^y    From  this  it  follows  directly  that 

II ^  :  H,— Xi/sin  ^^  :  *,/sin  ^, 

If  the  deflection  ^^  be  made  equal  to  4>v  ^^^  proportion  becomes 

HJtI,~xJx, 

380.  Compaxison  of  Fields  by  the  Oscillations  of  a  Magnet. — 
When  a  suspended  magnet  is  deflected  through  an  angle  0  from 
the  direction  of  the  field,  it  is  acted  on  by  a  restoring  couple 
MH  sin  d  (§376).  For  small  angles,  the  sine  and  the  angle  are 
assumed  equal,  and  hence  the  restoring  couple  is  proportional 
to  ff,  and  MH  B—  ^la,  where  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia,  and  a 
the  angular  acceleration  (see  §89) «  Hence  the  motion  agrees 
with  the  definition  of  angular  harmonic  motion  (§118),  and  the 
period  T  is  given  by  the  formula 


I 


TranspoBing  we  get, 


7'-2;rV7/ffAf 


ff  = 


M 


4n*I  . 


where  n  is  the  frequency  of  the  vibration.     By  allowing  the  same 
needle  to  vibrate  in  two  fields  of  strength  H^^  and  H^,  andTiG\AS!^^ 


XEJiCrUCirT  AKD  MAOKETIHlf 


m^  and  m^  we  get  the  pro- 

ff,:ir,=l/n»:l/r/-ih>:V 

that  the  momezit  of  the  magnet  is 

thcRfoR^  tlie  method  cannot  be  osed  in  strong 

p  that  is,  in  fields  which  change  the 

of  the  magnet   by    induction* 

Fig.  245    flhowB  simple   apparatus   for 

maklDg  oboerratioiis  of  the  oscillations 

of  a  magnet.     The  magnet  is  a  cylinder, 

the  moment  of  inertta  of  which  can  be 

caknlaled  by  formula  ($93). 

381.  The  Tangent  Law, — When  a  mag* 
net  k  under  the  action  of  two  fields 
and  J2,  which  are  at  right  an^es  to  e; 
other,  it  takes  a  resultant  poeition  mak- 
ing an  aagje  $  with  H,  and  an  angle. 
(90P-#)  with  £,  (Fig.  246).    The  Bioment  of  the  couple  tending' 
lo  rotate  It  into  the  direction  of  17  is  L^—MB  sin  6^  and  that 
the  directiini  of  i^  is  L^^MR  sin  {W'S)^MR  cos  0. 
tte  magnet  comes  to  rest  at  the  deflection  9,  the  two 
opposite  torques  L^  and  L,  must  be  numerically  equals  that  is, 

irirsin#=if£cos0 
From  this  we  get 

R    sin  9 


«-tan  9 


Hence:  //  o  magn^ic  needle  in  a  field  of  intensity  B  is  defiecttd  ^ 
thrau^  an  angle  6  by  a  field  R  at  right  angles  ta  B,  then  the  tangen 
o/  the  angfe  of  d^edian  0  is  eg^ual  to  the  ratio  of  the  strengths  of 
th^iwfUldsRcndB. 

The  tangent  law  is  used  in  the  tangent  galvanometer  ($436), 
and  most  other  magnetic  deflection  instruments.     It  is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  general  law  that  the  ratio  of  two  rectangular  forces , 
is  equal  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  resultant  make 
with  the  first  component. 

382.  Comparison  of  Magnetic  Fields  by  the  Deflection  Experi* 
ment.^ — In  this  method  a  small  magnetic  needle  is  defiected  from 
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the  direction  of  the  field  by  a  second  magnet,  which  ia  placed 
BO  as  to  produce  a  field  at  right  angles  to  the  field  to  be 
measured.  A  simple  form  of  apparatus  for  this  experiment  is 
shown  in  Fig.  247  a  and  h.     It  consists  of  a  magnetic  compass  0 


*-  ff 


t  f  f  t  f  T  ¥  trt  ty  t  y  1' 

Fia.  24e. 


mounted  in  the  middle  of  a  graduated  bar  AB.  The  compass 
box  is  arranged  with  graduated  circle  so  that  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  can  be  read.  The  bar  AB  is  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnetic  field  H^,  and  the  zero  position  of  the  needle  is  read  on 
the  graduated  circle.     A  magnet  NSj  m  now  placed  at  a  point 


Feq.  247a. 


B  on  the  bar,  and  it  then  produces  a  magnetic  field  of  strength  R 
at  right  angles  to  the  field  H^  The  needle  takes  a  resultant 
position,  making  an  angle  d^  with  the  field  i^i,  such  that 
RjH^—iBxi  Q^  (see  §381).  We  can  now  transfer  the  apparatus 
Into  a  second  magnetic  field  H,,  and  get  a  second  angle  of  de- 


£  ^==  'BO.  f  ^    litTiSnc  ih^  second  equation 


MeAsiii  emcxits. — 
^I!^  uaang  xcbssiisl  ia»n«  JfSslO.  3S2)  are  comparison 
&  :aif  ?s2S^i«  iCTSLfUs  c:  msgnetic  fields  are 
•£»  21IC3UC  laar  i^awnnrae  xiibes.  The  absolute  meas- 
iiiwfcfi  ,fr  XT  ft.  TTMffnHSir  Twiif  unrtr  »  t^at  of  the  earth  can  be 
S3ft2fi    IV-  s.   jnTimiwEanr  i£  lai?  osfLlAiavm  and  the  deflection 

r.  I  Tr^TWg  if  miaifin  M  »  AZ-r-»^d  to  vibrate  freely  in  a 
.  5;r^t:;rii  5*   liiu.  t«  -u.^?  z??5  li*  relation  (J3S0), 

^j^-  -;,-  (I) 

.  ^.:.    12=1=^  -iitf  iazn*  inyry^  of  moisei:;  M  as  the  deflect- 
:.r^;:  n  ::ii*  iK-ierorir  ^xrieriziieiii,  (J381),  we  get 

1  S=iai:  # 
:    ".-"*    v^  la-*^  ««r  *ia5  *«  Sdd  due  to  a  magnet  in  the 
:.>i  .:::    :?  i;=IAr  •*.     Scbsiiiuiing  this  value,  we  get 


^  :<*rrf  *  :?  :^f  r^scdzi^r  iz.  ne^Tarneters  from  the  center  of  the 
n.s»r^; :  a  :.^  i^vf  r^jciivrr  -f  lie  deSected  magnet  (Fig.  247),  0  is  the 
wr.cV^  zzs^i  :« c  i?cf  ^r:<j*i  "-.vriet  makes  with  the  field  H,  and  Af 
Si  :^^  TT-i^ri'^:::  nrri'fr^i  c*  the  deflecting  magnet.  CJombining 
^^jto^cd  r  ini  ir.  -w^  cskn  diminate  Jf,  and  get  H  in  terms 
^tf  X>s^frv^£  c  «4:i'^*i«  *^d  numbers,  that  is,  in  absolute  measure. 
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(Thifl  "strength  of  field'^  is  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's 
field,  see  f387*) 

In  a  similar  way  we  can  get  Af ,  the  magnetic  moment  of  the 
magnet,  in  absolute  measure  by  eliminating  H  between  the  equa- 
tions (I)  and  (II)* 

384.  Magnetometers  to  Determine  the  Horizontal  Component 
of  the  Earth's  Magnetic  Field. —  By  the  use  of  simple  apparatus 
such  as  shown  in  Figs.  245  and  247^  the  value  of  //,  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  can  be  determined  to 
an  accuracy  of  a  few  per  cent.  For  the  most  accurate  work, 
such  as  is  required  in  the  magnetic  surveys  of  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  "Kew"  unifilar 
magnetometer  is  used.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  248  arranged 
for  deflection  experiments.  The  general  method  is  that  of 
the  simpler  apparatus,  but  special  details  and  corrections  are 
involved  for  which  the  larger  laboratory  manuals  must  be 
consulted. 

386.  The  Earth  a  Magnet,— The  fact  that  a  suspended  mag- 
netic needle  tends  to  place  itself  in  a  north-and-south  line>  led 
to  the  theory  that  **the  globe  of  the  earth  is  a  great  lodestone/' 
and  that  the  positive  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  is  near  ita 
south  geographical  pole,  and  its  negative  magnetic  pole  is 
near  its  geographical  north  pole.  Sir  William  Gilbert,  rightly 
called  "the  father"  of  magnetism  as  a  science,  first  published 
this  theory  in  1600  in  his  famous  book  the  '*  Dc  Magnete."  But 
later  study  has  shown  that  the  magnetization  of  the  earth  is 
very  complex  and  the  two  so-called  '^magnetic  poles"  of  the 
earth,  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  respectively, 
must  not  be  regarded  as  closely  analogous  to  the  pole  of  an 
ordinary  magnet,  but  are  merely  places  where  the  magnetic 
force  ig  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  surface. 

The  study  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  fields  of  science,  because  it  involves  the 
problem  of  how  and  why  the  earth  is  a  magnet,  and  also  because 
of  the  use  of  the  magnetic  compass  in  navigation  and  surveying 
and  in  the  absolute  electrical  measurements.  A  complete. descrip- 
tion of  the  earth's  magnetic  field  calls  for  determinations  of  (a) 
the  direction,  and  (6)  the  intensity  of  the  field  for  every  part  of 
the  earth. 
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386.  Direction  of  the  £arth*s  Magnetic  Field.     Declination,  Dip. 

— It  is  found  that  a  magnetic  needle  which  is  suspended  so  as 
to  rotate  in  a  horizontal  plane,  does  not  in  general  point  exactly 
to  the  geographical  north.  The  angle  which  such  a  needle  makes 
with  the  geographical  meridian  is  called  the  declinaitQn,  This 
angle  varies  with  both  place  and  time.  Thus,  in  1905,  the  dec- 
lination of  the  magnetic  needle  at  London  was  16°  32,9'  W  of 


north;  at  New  York  it  was  9**  0.8'  W,  and  at  San  Francisco  16** 
55'  E,  There  are  also  variations  with  time,  but  these  are  generally 
slow  or  transient  and  will  be  considered  in  §389.  A  vertical 
plane  through  the  axis  of  a  compass  needle  intersects  the  earth 
in  a  line  called  the  magnetic  meridian.  Evidently  the  declina- 
tion at  any  place  can  be  defined  as  the  angle  between  the 
geographical  and  magnetic  meridians. 

About  1544,  Hartmann  observed  thai  a 
needle  which  was  balanced  horizontally  when 
non-magnetized,  was  no  longer  balanced  when 
magnetized,  but  dipped  with  its  north  pale 
downward.  The  magnetic  dip  or  inclination 
thus  observed  can  be  measured  by  an  instru- 
ment called  a  dip  circle.  This  consists  (Fig. 
249)  of  a  vertical  graduated  circle  which  can 
be  set  in  the  magnetic  meridian*  At  the 
center  of  the  circle  is  a  magnetic  needle 
which  is  balanced  on  a  horizontal  axis  through 
its  center  of  gravity,  so  as  to  rotate  freely 


Fia.  249. 
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Fio.  260, 


in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  angle  which  a  mag- 
netic  needle  balanced  at  its  center  of  gravity  makes  with  the 
horizontal  is  called  the  dip  or  inclination.  In  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, the  north  pole  of  the  needle  dips  downward,  or  the  dip 
is  positive,  while  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  south  pole  of 
the  needle  dips  downward,  or  the  dip  is  negative.  The  line  of 
no  dip,  which  encircles  the  earth  near  the  equa- 
tor^ is  called  the  magnetic  equaXor.  When  the 
declination  and  the  dip  are  known,  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  field  is  evidently  determined. 

387*  Intensity  of  the  larth^s  Magnetic  Field. 
—The  method  of  §383,  for  the  determination  of 
the  intensity  of  a  magnetic  field  by  using  the 
same  magnet  in  deflection  and  oscillation  experi- 
ments, applies  to  the  earth's  field.  Evidently  the 
intensity  thus  determined  is  that  in  the  horizon- 
tal direction,  or  the  horizontal  component  H  of  the  earth*s  field. 
If  we  know  the  dip  ^,  and  the  horizontal  component  H,  we 
get  directly  the  total  intensity,  T,  that  is  (Fig.  250), 

The  vertical  component  V  is  also  given  by  the  relation 

F/H  =  tan^ 

388.  Magnetic  Maps,— The  results  of  the  magnetic  surveys, 
in  which  the  declination,  the  dip  and  the  intensity  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  field  at  various  places  have  been  determined,  are  best 
shown  by  means  of  lines  drawn  on  a  map.  A  line  drawn  through 
points  having  the  same  declination  is  called  an  isogonic  line. 
Fig,  251  shows  the  isogonic  and  the  agonic  lines  for  the  world. 
The  amount  of  the  declination  is  indicated  by  the  figures  on 
the  line.  Thus  the  line  passing  near  New  York  is  that  of  10°  W. 
declination.  It  h  seen  that  the  line,  passing  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  a  declination  of  0°.     This  is  an  agonic  line, 

A  line  connecting  points  having  the  same  dip  or  inclination 
is  called  an  i^oclinic  line.  The  isoclinics  follow  the  general 
direction  of  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  some  of  them  are  indi- 
cated by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  251. 

Over  a  magnetic  pole^  the  dip  is  90°.  A  magnetic  pole  is  not 
at  the  corresponding  geographical  pole.    The  one  in  IW  uotVWtii 
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hemisphere  is  at  present  in  the  neighborhood  of  97°  W,  long., 
and  75°  N.  lat.;  but  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  definite  points* 

A  line  connecting  points  of  the  same  intensity  is  called  an 
uodynamic  line. 

S89<  Time  Variations  of  the  DecUnation. — Observations  of  the 
magnetic  declination  have  been  taken  in  western  Europe  with 
more  or  less  regularity  since  1580.  These  observations  show  that 
in  1580  there  was  an  easterly  declination  in  London  of  11^  15' 
which  decreased  until  it  was  zero  in  1657,  and  then  became 
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westerly,  reaching  a  maximum  westerly  declination  of  about 
24°  38'  in  1818;  since  that  time  it  has  been  decreasing.  In  recent 
years  the  declination  has  been  decreasing  at  about  5'  per  year. 
This  variation  is  called  the  secular  variation  of  the  declination. 
Observations  also  show  similar  secular  variations  of  inclination 
and  intensity.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  variations  of 
the  earth's  magnetic  elements,  which  have  annual  and  daily 
periods.  A  very  interesting  fact  in  terrestrial  magnetism  is  that 
times  of  disturbances  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  are  times  of 
maximum  changes  in  the  earth's  magnetism.  Thus  Fig.  252 
given  by  Bigelow  in  the  I/-  S,  Monthly  Wealhcr  RemeoD^^o^^ 
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thmt  the  deven-yemr  i)eriod  of  the  son  spots  corresponds  to 
periods  of  maTimiiiii  magnetic  vsriationa.  The  phenomena  of 
the  awrara  boreaUs  are  also  closely  ccmnected  with  magnetic  dis- 
torfaaneea. 

Whj  the  earth  is  a  magnetiied  body  has  been  a  much  debated 
question.  Among  the  causes  discussed  have  been,  distributions 
cl  magnetiaed  masses  in  the  earth,  and  the  presence  of  electric 
cmients  in  the  earth  and  in  the  atmosf^ieie.  No  complete  and 
astisfartory  theory  has,  howerer,  been  reached.  For  more  ex- 
tended discosBaons  of  torestrial  magnetism,  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  artide  in  the  deTOith  edition  of  the  Encydopoedia  Britan- 
k  and  to  Tarioas  artides  in  the  joonial,  rer7^a<rui2  If  oj^Tiefism. 

ELECTROSTATICS 


L — ^If  a  rod  of  hard  rubber  is 
rabbed  with  for,  it  is  foimd  that  light  partides  are  attracted 
M  ^e  rod.  Tlras  shreds  of  paps'  and  pieces  of  pith  cling  to  the 
mfcber«  and  after  a  short  contact  are  strtm^y  repdled.  A  very 
cianTegix&t  iiitssnrDent  for  detecting  this  attraction  and  repulsion 
k  a  SEsaZ  pideii  phh  ball  hung  by  a  silk  fiber.  A  body  which 
isas  *rqiirec  lii  rcooeny  of  attracting  and  then  repelling  light 
T^rskiief  is  sa^Si  to  he  e^tri5ed.  The  cause  of  this  attraction  is 
a^rrf:^  tc  ar  ac^rt  c&Ijed  ^eiectrichy/'  and  the  electrified 
KV5  is  ^i  tc  iive  "•a  ciar$e  of  decirieity,"  or  simply  to  be 
'  cij^p^i  '^     A  5v25C^r>5ec  rcih  l:<ill  or  oilier  device  for  detecting 

T^^  ^iv*:r,5^i  s;;a^  iiay  be  acquire!  similarly  by  other 
<u.h?::i^;*e-§.  At^ccx  tie  K::bs^arces  which  show  it  very  strongly 
v^  s^Sp:*  r^rc^rr.  r^jscr.  5diri:::r,  sealing  wax  and  shellac  when 
-i  ^vS>i  »- J.  f;^T  i:r.i  cia»  asii  crystals  when  rubbed  with  silk, 
^i  ^  ^-  >f  5^>«r  iiC;fc  tist  eiK5rE5«tk«i  results  when  any  two 
♦^l^o'^T '  >i.  .^^5c.>^,r-»c  ir?  r:^SSec  T«!Kier,  but  that,  in  most  cases, 
^  'T^T  Nr  ^N-^^^.^^^  ^.^jj^y  v^  s^«3al  ar^Sancesw 

»:  t>i»v  K»^  «  Btietsifcaaa—.— If  a  rubber  rod  which  has 
>vvM  <Aw  -"xv  .-^  ^-^-cjnr  witi  f:;:r  I*  suspended  by  a  thread 
>v  K.  :  5c  -5x-  v  -^C3^  xt  a  iicciKiirtal  plane  about  its  middle 
^xii  ,  •  5s  <N.  ^^  ;jj^^  .j;^  ;^^^  j^  rwiftliec  by  a  similarly  dectrified 
^  -    ^  wx:iv$\ks^^^  Se<iM«nted  by  friction  with  silk, 
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,  brought  near  the  euspended  electrified  rubber  rod,  there  is  an 
attraction.  In  the  same  way,  the  electrified  glass  rod  can  be 
suspended,  and  it  is  found  that  it  is  repelled  by  another  electrified 
glass  rod.  That  is,  the  electrification  of  glass  from  friction  with 
silk  acts  in  an  opposite  way  to  the  electrification  of  rubber  from 
friction  mth  fur;  or,  in  other  words,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
electricity.  The  electricity  on  the  glass  is  called  pontive  electric- 
ity; while  that  on  the  rubber  is  called  negative  electricity.  The 
above  experiments  show  that  bodies  charged  with  like  kinds  of 
electricity  repel  each  other,  and  bodies  charged  with  unlike  kinds  of 
electricity  attract  each  other. 

We  have  seen  that  a  rubber  rod  becomes  electrified  negatively 
by  friction  with  fur.  If  we  now  test  the  fur,  we  find  that  it  also 
is  electrified,  but  that  it  attracts  the  electrified  rubber,  and  repels 
the  electrified  glass  rod.  That  is,  the  fur  becomes  electrified 
positively  at  the  same  time  that  the  rubber  becomes  electrified 
negatively.  In  the  same  way,  experiment  shows  that  in  the 
frictibn  of  glass  and  silk,  the  silk  becomes  electrified  negatively, 
while  the  glass  is  being  electrified  positively*  In  general,  w^hen 
electrification  ia  produced  by  the  friction  of  two  different  sub- 
stances, both  substances  are  electrified,  the  one  with  one  kind  of 
electrification  and  the  other  with  the  opposite  kind  of  electrifica- 
tion. In  the  following  list,  a  number  of  common  substances  are 
arranged  in  a  so-called  ''electric  series,"  the  order  being  chosen 
so  that  if  a  substance  be  rubbed  with  a  second  substance  which 
is  farther  down  the  series,  the  first  substance  becomes  positively, 
and  the  second  substance  negatively  electrified-  Thus  when 
glass  is  rubbed  with  silk,  the  glass  is  positive  and  the  silk  negative, 
while  glass  rubbed  with  fur  becomes  negatively  electrified.  The 
electrification  of  a  substance,  however,  depends  so  largely  upon 
the  surface  conditions,  impurities,  temperature,  etc.,  that  the  order 
in  the  series  is  only  approximate. 


kfiir  glass        metals 

wool  silk  hard  rubber 

quartz  wood        sealing  wax 

992.  Transfer  of  Electricity,  Conductors  and  Insulators, — If  all 
points  of  an  electrified  rod  be  touched  to  a  metal  ball  which  is 
held  in  the  hand,  it  is  found  that  the  rubber  has  \obI  sfi.  ol  \U^ 


resm 

sulphur 
gun  cotton 


rr  r-  X2t»  Tiir.r    bi*l  £  iris  -nzrj-.Ttr-i.  -.j  -.it*  ia-r-i  -.-iriiir:  ue 
TTi^.  XT  "LXis  ii:rr,iTr   u^r^   -zi^  ^rzii^  Zi^   cses  .12  :ii±r'Z!2.     3:: 


li^  Till  I  s^.'-'xiiL  :iin'42nM  ::i-L  ir?~.   :^  i  ca^s  :r  ri'rrer  rci. 

•zzr-i   If    IT  z:^  ulhlz  viif  TifcS   zc  i^»i  ri :  :»rr  rcuirctio". 
ii.--L»^  i-r»  --11=  rr-t:i  ::   :«  r:i:c  r:?w  i.^:  .'-•:   ::  ile;:rii:i::::i  or 

L—      I-  i  i:v  iT:iJ"-Ji*  "-li*  "-If  T  Lr:«:s*i  ;:  z::iz:izz  s  ne:&I 
:■: :"-  :z  i  ru-=f  :"  r::  :er  fitt'Iit;  ^  ::  _z:r;_i:c  n  :>:—  :he  earth 

I.i::tr.re-*J  i.:  :  ^  '-z^'  z:  rirs^iz^*  15  i  Terff-::  insilitor.  and 
:!;-jv-d-^  "i.i-  1:  r::^Lz:^  i?  1  7»rrff:-  ::"i::i.:r  ::  electricitv. 
Tie  .>f"  iL--^.i':"i  i--r  i.r_:i£r  r-"::»:r.  r-lji.r.  siellsc.  glass, 
::*  tf ..:..":.    ;  ..i-r'i    i-J"    rliL  r:^-"  •!.•*    rirS":   ::-i.:::ors  are  the 

r.-:  ->.    1     -    r.:^*  fini.  f::.     T—  -rcoi.  rir^r.  cotton  and 


•/>^t-  ru.--i  ri-.n  nrsTj^:-*  u  *:i":»*7  r.rr^r.  £*.s?s.  sealing  wax, 
-  a»'-.  :  -  •  ■.-  ':r-..T.  j.-fC' "l:*;  Irwi  "•~:ri  ::r  *=:r<r  ^''•^c-.vr^  It  was 
••r  <»T  '-  -«'  »^''-^'-"  -  ^«a^  "-^"  *=^^«^-  ■•^irfs:  r;br<c.  acquired  the  strik- 
^j^  ,,  .-^■---  :i  i."."^^"^-^  7'—  KT*-*-.  A^i  'Z'Ji.^T  'Izzx  bodies,  but  up  to 
T*V    i:.>   ^^  *^  acufcsai  t«?i.  rnpraed  m  pecuiar  to  amber  and  jet. 
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Fia,  253. 


Gilbert  showed  thaCmany  other  substances  acted  like  &mber  when  rubbed^ 
and  hence  he  called  such  substancea,  electrics,  or  amber-like  bodies.  Gilbert 
failed  to  ^d  the  same  property  in  metals,  when  he  rubbed  them,  and  hence 
he  called  them  non-ele€irics.  It  was  not  until  nmny  yeare  later  (1736)  that 
Stephen  Gray,  another  English  man,  showed  that  some  substances  were 
good  conductors  of  electricity  and  other  substances  bad  conductors  or  in- 
sulators* It  was  then  possible  to  show  that  a  metal  body  is  readily  electri- 
fied  by  friction,  provided  the  metal  is  supported  on  an  insulating  stand. 
After  this  discovery  the  terms  "electrics"  and  '"non-eleetrics"  lost  their 
meaning,  and  in  the  present  literature  they  have  only  a  historical  interest. 

393.  Electrification  by  Electrostatic  Induction, — If  an  insulated 
conductor^  A,  be  electrified,  say  positively,  and  brought  near  B, 

I  a  second  insulated  conductor, 
B  becomes  electrified.  This  is 
shown  by  the  repulsion  of  the 
small  pith  ball  electroscopes 
which  are  attached  to  each  end 
of  B,  By  bringing  a  suspended 
gilded  pith  ball  in  contact  with 
A  and  thus  charging  the  ball 
with    positive    electricity,    we 

can  test  the  charges  on  B.  It  is  found  that  the  near  end 
of  B  attracts,  and  the  far  end  repels  the  pith  ball;  that  is,  the 
electrification  on  B  is  of  two  kinds,  the  far  end  having  the 
same  kind  as  that  on  jI,  and  the  near  end  having  the  opposite 
kind  to  that  on  B.  If  A  is  now  moved  to  a  distance  from 
B,  B  is  no  longer  charged,  but  becomes  charged  again  when 
A  is  brought  back.  If  B  is  now  joined  to  the  earth  by  a 
wire  or  by  the  hand,  the  charge  at  the  far  end  of  B  disap- 
pears, but  the  charge  on  the  near  end  remains.  The  charge  on 
the  near  end  is  caUed  a  "bound  charge,*'  while  that  on  the  far  end 
is  called  a  "free  charge/'  The  "free  charge*'  is  one  that  escapes 
when  joined  by  a  conductor  to  the  earth,  while  the  "bound 

[charge"  does  not  so  escape,  because  it  is  attracted  by  a  charge 
of  the  opposite  kind.  If  the  connection  of  B  with  the  earth  is 
broken,  and  A  removed,  it  is  found  that  the  charge  on  B  dis- 
tributes itself  over  the  conductor  and  is  "free.*'  The  conductor 
B  is  then  electrified  oppositely  to  A ,  while  the  charge  on  A  is  not 
diminished.  The  above  process  ia  called  charging  a  body  by 
dectrostaiic  induction  or  influence* 
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€f  Wwliiiitj. — ^It  has  been  stated  that  electri- 
fingjinr  is  Jissziosid  to  be  doe  to  an  agent  called  "electricity." 
Ts:nD»  ixiEccis  i±Te  been  bdd  as  to  the  nature  of  electricity. 
Ozff  z£  iht  £rs4  theories  was  that  due  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
ui£.  fcJUifTCET  Slaved  %  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  it  is  still, 
ir  a^  eseEiiftic,  on*  of  the  most  consistent  theories  of  electricity. 
FrfcTr^  iiSKiEfced  tias  there  is  an  '^electrical  matter,"  probably 
eoDsssx  a:  x^ery  fxte  panicles,  so  light  as  to  be  practically 
Tfrjcmaf^rig  cc  irhion  'wei^t.  and  that  this  electrical  matter 
firv^  mass  frwJy,  thai  is,  it  is  a  "'  fluid/'  This  electrical  fluid 
s  sszfbcied  u^tidgikOui  aQ  bodies,  and  each  body  has  naturally 
a  wrtfcEx  2»ar=iAl  a=i£«=nt  of  it-  U  more  than  this  normal  amount 
is  U3fc  i«  a  b>iT.  the  body  is  positively  electrified;  if  the  body 
rj  azT  TTiRaTff  las  less  than  its  normal  amount  of  the  fluid,  the 
•ory  i  nea-CTCLy  e3e«rtri£ed.  Further,  "electrical  matter 
cf  iCT  frcoL  gc-T-TTKgi  Baiter  in  that  the  parts  of  electrical  matter 
2iiT::nZ-y  rfoeL  each  odber,"  but  they  attract  ordinary  matter. 
Tiis  lie  rc>Mss  cc  eJectrifying  rabber  by  friction  is  one  in  which 
til*  r::r  cks  ii>ane  tJian  hs  nomsal  amount  of  the  electrical  fluid, 
azii  lii*  r^r'^K-  isss  liar  its  normal  amount,  while,  in  rubbing 
CAas  -irhi  sCi.  tilt  class  gains  electrical  fluid  at  the  expense  of 
ii-*  fili.  7r  iifi'rirry  &  roiy  positively  is  thus  simply  to  trans- 
':r  :>:n  s  2i£o:z.i  r«ccj  &  portion  of  its  electrical  fluid,  and 
:if  5e^:zi  :oij  -r-Z  ilrz.  Live  a  deficit  or  will  be  negatively 

vr:-l:r  f— i  -ii^rrj  ::  elettricity,  that  has  been  widely  held, 

ii  >■  T.-T-zr  5  :Tr:-£_:i  ileory  of  electricity.     Sjinner  assumed 

:_:.: "    .:  z  --;■  i^f  :"5r :  fl-t*::r{.-^il  f  uids.  a  positive  fluid  and  a  negative 

:  ^  -      I-  .:<  -t"  -:ril  :r  -.inrCecirlned  condition,  a  body  has  equal 

c.  ^.:     ..r<  ::  :ifS4f  tTr:*  -uids:  when  a  body  is  electrified  posi- 

:    ;        :  :  :-<  r:  ::^:  rc:?:uve  :han  negative  fluid;  and  when  electri- 

*. .'   T   ,:.  .    zlv    .:  iis  — ere  negative  than  positive  fluid.     It  is 

.'   ':^   *o;5>.r.;i  -ii:  tie  two  Suids  attract  each  other.     It  is 

,     .*,.        :  -  *  :i:  i>c  ve  f  uii  tlecries  are  equivalent  to  each  other, 

•:>'•.      f-T7^.*^-  S^.Tj^^cr's  negative  fluid  is  the  "deficit  of 

*<    ^.>-      V    *     .i        7-^  Franklin  theory  has  the  advantage  of 

V35-..  r.  ^-.^  ,* :  ;   j  <^- ^!:^*  f  uii.  and  is  more  nearly  in  accord  with 

,..V  ^-.^.-s.  -:  ,  :\::r:r.  tl^vry  of  electricity. 

W  ^\\ ^.-^.^r.  :>.;:vry  :•:  elevtricity  is  Franklin's  one-fluid  theory 
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extended  and  made  much  more  precise  so  as  to  account  for 
numerous  phenomena  recently  discovered.  According  to  this 
theory  electrification  is  due  to  negatively  charged  particles, 
called  electrons  or  corpuscles,  which  are  all  precisely  similar  but 
very  much  smaller  than  the  smallest  atoms.  In  its  natural  un- 
electrified  condition  a  body  has  a  certain  number  of  electrons; 
when  it  has  more  than  this  normal  number,  the  body  is  nega- 
tively electrified,  and,  when  it  has  less  than  the  normal  number, 
it  is  positively  electrified.  Different  lines  of  research  have  shown 
that  the  mass  of  an  electron  must  be  about  1  / 1800  of  the  mass  of 
a  hydrogen  atom.  It  seems  probable  that  in  a  non-conductor 
most  of  the  electrons  are  associated  with  or  bound  to  atoms  and 
possibly  vibrate  or  rotate  about  the  centers  of  atoms,  as  planets 
rotate  about  the  sun;  but  in  conductors  most  of  the  electrons  are 
dissociated  from  atoms  and  are  capable  of  moving  about  freely, 
thus  accounting  for  the  flow  of  electricity  in  conductors.  While 
the  body  of  evidence  for  the  electron  theory  in  some  form  is  very 
great,  the  mechanism  of  the  attraction  between  electrons  and 
atoms  which  have  less  than  the  normal  number  of  electrons 
remains  as  yet  unexplained,  and,  to  allow  for  this  difficulty,  it 
is  still  customary  to  speak  of  an  atom  as  having  a  charge  or 
•'nucleus"  of  positive  electricity  which  it  cannot  lose. 

The  fluid  theory  of  electricity  has  in  some  form  been  used  so 
long  as  a  working  hypothesis,  that  the  terms  of  electrical  science 
are  based  on  the  concept  of  a  fluid.  But  in  using  such  words 
aa  "flow,"  "current,"  etc.,  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  any 
particular  theory* 

395.  Gold4caf  Electroscope,^ — The  most  sensitive 
and  generally  useful  means  of  detecting  electrifica- 
tion is  the  gold-leaf  electroscope.  In  its  usual 
form,  it  consists  of  two  pieces  of  gold  leaf  hung 
beside  each  other  from  the  lower  end  of  an  in- 
sulated metal  rod.  The  upper  end  of  the  rod  termi- 
L nates  in  a  ball  or  a  plate.  The  gold  leaves  are 
encloeed  in  a  case  made  w^holly  or  partly  of  glass,  for 
protection  from  air  currents  and  bo  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  leaves  can  be  observed  ♦  When  the  case 
is  largely  of  glass,  strips  of  tin  foil  are  often  pasted  on  the  glass 
and  connected  through  the  base  to  earth  for  "screening"  (§396)* 
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E  tke  p£ftSe  of  the  dectzofieope  is  dectrified  by  contact  with 
bod^T  the  leftTcs,  bdng  charged  with  like  kinds  of 
diPB^,  and  sia  j  apart  until  the  electroscope  is  dis- 
ckiirjed  br  eoenectioii  with  tiie  earth. 

lasoal  meihod  of  charging  the  electroscope  is  by 
indactaon.  When  a  body  which  is  charged  posi- 
ttvcSr  B  faroGgkt  near  the  {date,  the  latter  becomes  charged  with 
a  *ligiLad*'  Ksuire  charge  and  the  leaves  with  a  "free"  posi- 
live  ckar^e.  Urn  free  charge  escapes  when  connection  is  made 
to  eanh.  aad  the  leaTOs  collapse.  The  earth  connection  is  now 
hrokcK  aad  tke  dectzified  body  is  th^i  removed,  thus  freeing 
<ke  "^bccBd*  Bcgatrre  charge.  Ths  spreads  over  the  electro- 
iciope  aad  tke  leaTei  drrtf^ge.  The  electroscope  is  thus  charged 
»!(CUrpeitT.  ikas  is,  oppositdy  to  the  inducing  charge.  If  now  a 
MEKxe  c&arice  ii  again  brou^t  up,  the  leaves  collapse  but,  if  a 
»!$asive  c^^aiTfe  is  broo^t  up,  the  leaves  diverge  stQl  further. 
r  ve  know  the  kind  of  charge  on  an  electroscope,  we  can 
ife  kfsd  of  charge  on  a  body.  If  the  leaves  ^rst  con- 
Tecje  »  4^  bcdy  is  broo^t  up,  then  the  body  is  charged  oppo- 
jhe  ^  0^  ekciroscope;  if  the  leaves  diverge  as  the  body  is 
iccc|:^«  rp^  ii»a  ihe  body  is  charged  with  the  same  kind  of 
riecr:^:£:T  i?  :ie  e^^r^D06eope. 

Ix  A  a^^r3^i  :\*ir=  cc  t^  soki4e^  electrooeope  (Fig.  255),  a  single  strip  of 

|*.*vc  I^Mhf  >.^-;ft  ^cc^  A  bc&ss  pCft^e.    Tbe  ex»ct  divergence  of  the  gold  leaf 

frcn  th«  plate  b  easier    to   determine   than   the 

AscTULi  of  direigenee  of  two   leaves,  and  so  this 

-^.^. :\vta  »  ben^  adapted  for  making  measurements. 

. — ^  Tbe  5£:sre  abo  diows  devices  to  secure  the  highest 

'^  ^  i:::suIa:2c«L.     The  brass    plate  P  with  its  gold-leaf 

'  s::r:p  L  is  sopported  separately  by  a  sulphur  bead 

5.  a=si  connection  for  charging  is  made  by  a  special 
<r'^:Arpi;g  vire.  Tbe  latter  is  a  wire  bent  with  two 
r;^:  assies,  and  fixed  so  that,  by  turning  it,  oon- 
2«c^:<«  between  Ihe  gold  leaf  and  the  upper  disk 
ctan  be  made  or  broken. 

—       396.  Electricity  Confined  to  Surface  of  Con- 

*^*  ^^'^  ductois. — A  very  important  law  in  the  distri- 

bu;ix\n  vx"  cUv;rI£:^a::oa  oa  conductors  is  that  it  is  all  on  the  sur- 

f^C^  K\t  l>*e  vvnduc;or*    One  method  of  showing  this  is  by  means 

\\f  n  lkUK>w  c\>nductO!t  m  ^YackL  \J«sft  is  a  small  opening.    The 
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conductor  is  insulated  and  charged.    If  a  small  metal  plate  with 
an  inBuIating  handle,  called  a  "proof  plane/'  be  | 

now  brought  in  contact  with  the  various  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  conductor,  and  then  tested  by 
bringing  it  to  the  gold-leaf  electroscope,  it  is  found 
to  be  charged.  But  if  it  be  touched  on  the  inside 
and  brought  to  the  electroscope  there  is  no  charge. 
That  is,  there  is  no  charge  on  the  inside  of  a  con- 
ductor, unless  the  charge  is  insulated  from  the 
conductor. 

Another  experiment  showing  this,  is  to  charge  an 
insulated  metal  body,  and,  after  carefully  introduc- 
ing it  through  the  opening  of  the  hollow  conductor, 
to  touch  it  to  the  inside  of  the  hollow  conductor;  on 
removing  and  testing  the  body,  it  is  found  to  be 
completely  discharged,  its  charge  being  now  found 
on  the  outside  of  the  conductor.  | 

Another  experiment  is  shown  in  Fig.  257.     A,  a  metal  sphere  on  an 
insulating  stand,  is  charged.    Two  insulated  hemispherical  met&l  cups, 
B  and   C,  are  arranged  so  as  to  completely 
enclose  and  touch  A.     When  D  and  C  are  re* 
moved,  it  is  found  that   A  is  free  from  any 
charge  and  all  the  charge  is  on  B  and  C 

Still  another  experiment  showing  the  same 
law,  is  to  put  a  sensitive  electroscope  inside 
a  finely  woven  wire  cage,  connecting  it  with 
the  cage.  The  insulated  cage  can  now  be 
strongly  electrified  and  still  the  electroscope 
rill  show  no  charge  on  the  inside.  Faraday 
Dnstructed  a  large  metallic  covered  box  which 
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he  insulated,  and  into  it  he  carried  his  most  sensitive  electroscopes.  He 
found  that  these  showed  no  eflfects,  even  when  spark  discharges  took  place 
from  the  outsido.  Experiments  wnth  the  thinnest  of  films  show  that  the 
electrification  is  always  on  the  surface. 


sts 
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Jht  aJbcn^  cxpecimeBts  ftfao  Aom  tlut  m  bodj  can  be  shieldecl 
AstzutMiico  bj  sarrounding  it  with  a 
done  freqaentlj  with  measnring  instru- 
h  deccraGcopes  and  ekctiometers.  The 
r  explanation  of  the  above  facts  in  terms 
f  offinesofforcewill  be  given  later  (§399). 
off  Electrification  on 
Effect  of  PainU.—Vi'e  can 
inT«5tigaie  the  distribution  of  electrifi- 
cadon  on  the  different  parts  of  a  con- 
d:3ctor  brmeansof  a  "proof  plane"  and 
a  coU-leaf  electroscope.  For  this  pur- 
pcoe  take  an  egg-€haped  conductor  and 
diar^e  iL  Touch  the  proof  plane  to 
Tarioos  parts  of  the  conductor  and  then 
test  tke  i»oof  plane  by  the  electroscope 
Jig.  2S»\  It  is  found  that  the  deflec- 
ML  «  ^itf  iuKOasccpe  s  greatest  when  the  "proof  plane"  has 
^««a  3r  :*:ttTf^  whh  tke  pointed  end  of  the  conductor,  and 
iSfSSQ  w^isi  ^  ^^v  ^^'^^^  ^  contact  with  the  flat  parts  of  the  con- 
rD^^'C-:  :c,  b:  rsoK^  ^i**  ^  dtetrijkation  is  ffreaiest  at  parts  of 

•^  :^TTi:;:rf  cf  a  siarr  poin;  approaches 


!^ 


:••   5-:— 


:rcn  :!»  above,  that 

a    point   should 

^  so  is  shown 

*:ec  conductor  sup- 

:-Lar«s  itself  almost 


,-"/v 
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%T  :^e  fi-*  'i-i^   *^  ^^ 

Aic.  i:  a  r»ecle  point  be  held 

r.c'*::cr.  the  conductor  loses 

:r:n'*dii*elv.    The  induced 

.,     -:]!•*  rcit  55  so  great  that  it  somehow  breaks 

^  acrc«s  arj  discharges  the  conductor.    An 

: :  rrTTTT"    in^eres^iiz  device  for  showing  the  discharge 

fr^™  rciriss^theelectricwheer' (Fig.260). 

^*.  »  Xt  ,V35i?»  of  a  series  of  pointed  wires  in- 

V, -•  r>:-..*^>  i-:c  a  rae-al  ball,  which  is    balanced  on 

x\^  .   :>^  rvir:<^£  wires  being  arranged  as  shown,  in 
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a  "whirl**     The  discharge  from  the  points  causes  a  reaction 

which  drives  the  wheel  around  rapidly* 

A  metal  rod  carrying  a  row  of  metallic 

points  (Fig.  261),  and  caUed  a  "comb/* 

is  used  in  static  electrical  machines  to 

collect  the  charges  from  the  revolving 

glass  plates  across  a  short  air  space 

(see  $409). 

308.  Fields  and  Lines  of  Electric 
Force. — The  experiments  which  we 
have  described  above  can  all  be  ex- 
plained, if  we  assume  that  one  electric 
charge  acts  on  another  *'at  a  dis- 
tance," that  is,  directly  across  space 
without  the  action  of  an  intervening 
medium.  Thus,  to  explain  electro- 
static induction,  we  might  say  that 
the  positive  charge  on  a  body  A  repels 
the  positive  charge  in  the  gold-leaf 

electroscope  to  the  leaves,  and  attracts  the  negative  electricity 
to  the  plate,  in  this  account  making  no  mention  of  any  inter- 
vening medium.  But  a  simple  experiment  shows  that  the  inter- 
vening medium  cannot  be  neglected.  If  we  introduce  a  thick 
plate  of  hard  rubber,  R,  between  the  inducing  charge  on  A,  (Fig. 

1262),  and  the  electroscope  E,  we  see  that  the  leaves  come  nearer 
.  together,  and  when  the  hard  rubber 

\''^\"/^-^/  plate   is  removed,  they  go  back  to 

^/jA.  ,-A — 'l^^y\  their  original  position.     The  action  is 

y^^^^^f)<\rx  similar  with  plates  of  sulphur,  shellac, 

/     /TTtit^^       \       ^*^^  ^^^  other  insulators.    That  is, 
\^     I       we  see  that  the  inductive  action  of  ^4 
•V'^V^'/ \    V'^^^N.      upon  the  electroscope,  depends  upon 
\y^   j'--T'^\y  the    intervening    medium.      Similar 

n       '^--JL.^l--^'^  phenomena  led  Michael  Faraday  to 

r  no  303  ^  study   of   the  insulating  medium. 

(See  §413.) 
Faraday  could  not  conceive  that  one  body  could  act  upon 
another  otherwise  than  by  a  push  or  a  pull  through  an  inter- 


vening body  or  medium  of  some  kind.     Like  Newton  in  the  ce^^^ 
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of  grmTitatkm  he  could  not  think  of  "a  body  acting  where  it  was 
not.**  Faraday,  therefore,  caDed  an  insulating  medium  a  dielectrie, 
a  word  Buggesting  electric  action  through  or  across  the  medium, 
beeaoae  he  thought  of  the  electric  action  as  due  to  stresses  in  the 
inttfremng  insulators.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  he  called 
the  space  about  an  dectrified  body  a  fidd  of  dectnc  farce,  or  an 
Acirie  JkU.    We  can  think  of  an  electric  field  as  a  region  in 


F^  954«. 


which  there  are  electric  stresses,  and  these  stresses  can  be  indi- 
cated by  lines  or  tubes,  A  line  of  electric  force  is  the  path  along 
which  a  small  positive  charge  tends  to  move.  Thus,  about  an 
electrified  sphere  there  are  radial  lines  or  tubes,  indicating  the 
direction  of  the  stress  in  the  field.  We  can  map  out  these  lines 
of  stn:^ss  by  taking  a  small  positively  electrified  body,  and  noting 
the  direction  of  the  force  on  the  body  at  each  point.     In  the  case 

of  a  charged  sphere  hung  in  air 
at  a  very  great  distance  from  all 
other  conductors,  these  lines  ap- 
parently disappear  where  the 
forces  become  too  small  to  detect, 
but  if  there  are  two  conductors, 
(Fig.  264a),  one  charged  posi- 
tively and  the  other  negatively, 
many  of  the  lines  that  start 
from  the  positive  charge  will  be 
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found  to  terminate  in  the  negative  charge.  Figure  264b  shows 
the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  due  to  two  equal  positive  charges. 

The  mechanism  of  an  electric  field  is  not  yet  well  underetood. 
Faraday  regarded  a  line  or  tube  of  electric  force  as  a  chain  of  "polarijsed'* 
particles  of  the  intervening  medium.  By  a  "polarised**  body  is  meant  a 
body  which  has  equal  but  opposite  properties  at  its  two  ends  or  sides. 
Thus  a  bar  magnet  mth  Its  equal  north  and  south  poleSf  or  a  metal  sphere 
with  equal  positive  and  negative  induced  charges  is  polarized. 

According  to  the  electron  theory  each  polariaed  particle  in  a  dielectric 
oonsists  of  an  atom  and  its  associated  electrons.  Being  oppositely  charged, 
they  will  tend  to  move  in  opposite  directions  in  an  electric  field,  but  the 
separation  will  be  very  slight  and  will  be  hmited  by  the  attractions  between 
thena«  The  separation  will  be  greater  the  greater  the  intensity  of  the  field. 
We  can  thus  form  an  instructive  mental  picture  of  what  takes  place  in  a 
dielectric,  but  this  will  not  apply  to  an  electric  field  in  a  vacuum  and  for 
this  we  have  at  present  no  e:cpla nation. 

399.  Faraday^s  Ice-pail  Experiment. — ^Lines  of  electric  force 
start  from  positive  charges  of  electricity  and  terminate  in  nega- 
tive charges  and  there  is  a  negative  charge  somewhere  corre- 
sponding to  every  positive  charge.  An  experiment  due  to  Fara- 
day (Fig.  265)  proves  this  to  be  the  case*  It  is  known  as  "  the 
ice-pail  experiment/'  because,  when  it  was  first  performed,  a 
metal  ice-pail  was  used  as  the  most  convenient  vessel  at  hand. 

A  metal  vessel  B  w^ith  a  narrowed  opening  is  insulated  and 
connected  by  a  wire  with  the  uncharged  gold-leaf  electroscope 
E.  The  ball  A,  hung  by  a  silk  thread  and  charged  positively,  is 
let  down  into  B^  but  does  not  touch  B;  the  electroscope  becomes 
charged  positively,  and  on  the  inside  of  B  we  have  an  induced 
negative  charge.  If  A  is  removed 
without  touching  B,  the  electro- 
scope leaves  contract,  showing  that 
the  two  induced  charges  unite  and 
exactly  neutralize  each  other.  Now 
if  A  is  again  put  inside,  the  leaves 
of  the  electroscope  again  diverge; 
and  if  now  the  baU  is  touched  to 
B,  there  is  no  change  in  the  di- 
vergence of  the  electroscope.  When  no.  265. 
A  is  taken  out,  it  is  found  to  be 

discharged.  Evidently  the  positive  charge  on  A  exactly 
neutralized  the  induced  negative  charge  on  the  inside  of  B,  ^t^A. 
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Ihus  B  Ukd  B  remain  charged  positiyely.     Hence  the  induced 
is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  inducing  charge. 
Since  for  every  charge  there  is  an  equal  opposite  charge  some- 
where on  the  surrounding  conductors  (walls  of  room,  earthy  etc.)M 
we  must  think  of  lines  of  electric  force  aal 
always  connecting  these  opposite   chargpa^J 
and  also  as  being  in  a  state  of  tension^  so  • 
that  they  tend  to  contract  and  draw  the 
two  opposite  charges  together.      The  linea^ 
of  force  also  seem  to  repel  each  other,  as 
appears  from  the  figures.     This  shows  a 
lateral  pressure  in  the  medium  w^hjch  is  very 
Important  in  the  theory  of  dielectric  action. 
Electric  repulsion  is  by  this   means  re- 
solved   into    two    attractions    in    opposite 
directions.      The   repulsion   between    the   two  gold   leaves   in 
the  electroscope  is  due  to  the  tension  of  the  lines  of  force 
between  the  charges  on  the  leaves  and  the  induced   charges 
on    the   walls  of  the  case   (Fig.   266),      The  sensitiveness  of 
the  gold-leaf  electroscope  is  thus  changed  by  the  presence  of 
these  neighboring  conducting  walls.     The  attraction  of  an  elec-  j 
trified  body  for  an  uncharged  conductor  can  now  be  seen  to  be 
due  to  the  tension  of  lines  of  electric  force.     WTien  the  neutral 
body  B  is  brought  into  the  electric  field  of  a  positively  charged 
body  A^  there  is  induced  in  B  a  negative  charge  on  the  near  side 
and  a  positive  charge  on  the  far  side,  that  is,  lines  of  force  con- 
nect A  and  B,  as  in- 
dicated  in  Fig.   267, 
land  it  is  the  result- 
ant of  the  pulls  of  all 
these  lines  that  causes 
the  attraction. 

We  have  already 
seen  that,  in  electri- 
fication by  friction, 
the  fur  is  electrified 
positively  at  the  same  time  that  the  rubber  is  electrified  nega- 
tively. By  the  "ice-pail'*  apparatus  it  can  be  shown  that 
equal  quantities  of  the  two  kinds  are  produced  in  the  eaad^ 
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of  friction.  Fasten  a  smaU  piece  of  fur,  F,  on  an  insulating 
handle,  and  rub  the  fur  with  a  rubber  rod,  R^  (Fig*  268).  If 
both  are  inside  the  "ice-pail,*'  the  gold  leaves  indicate  no 
charge;  but  when  either  is  taken 
out  there  is  a  deflection*  Hence  the 
electrification  on  the  fur  is  equal 
and  opposite  to  that  on  the  rubber. 
The  experiments  with  the  ice- 
pail  apparatus  show  that  in  the 
charging  and  discharging  of  bodies 
there  is  no  creation  or  destruction 
of  electricity,  but  simply  transfers 
of  electricity.  The  total  qtiantity 
of  electricity  remains  unchanged. 
This  fact  is  known  as  the  conserva- 
tion of  dectricUy,  and  is  in  accord 
with  the  fluid  theories,  and  also  with  the  modern  electron  theory. 
400.  Energy  of  Charged  Bodies. — The  energy  which  an  elec- 
tric charge  represents  comes  from  the  work  done  in  separating 
the  two  kinds  of  electricities,  and  is  equivalent  to  it.  Thus, 
when  we  rub  a  rod  of  rubber  with  fur,  the  elec- 
trification is  in  no  way  proportional  to  the  fric- 
tion. A  very  light  but  complete  contact  is  in 
fact  all  that  is  needed  and  a  perfect  contact  is 
the  only  aim  in  rubbing  the  bodies  together. 
But,  to  separate  the  fur  with  its  positive  charge 
from  the  negatively  charged  rod,  work  must  be 
done  against  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  two 
charges,  or,  using  Faraday's  concept  of  lines  of 
force,  the  work  is  done  in  setting  up  stresses  in 
the  intervening  medium,  these  stresses  being 
represented  by  the  lines  or  tubes  of  force 
stretching  between  the  fur  and  the  rod  (Fig. 
269),  Wlien  the  two  charges  come  together 
again,  the  linea  or  tubes  contract,  and  do  work.  The  energy  on 
this  view  is  analogous  to  that  of  stretched  elastic  bands  con- 
necting two  bodies. 

I    401.  Law  of  Electrical  Force,— The  law  which  states  how  the 
'force  between  two  electrical  charges  depends  upon  the  charges 
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and  upon  the  distances  between  them,  was  first  published  by  Cou- 
lomb in  1785  and  hence  is  known  as  Coulomb's  law  of  electric 
force.  The  law  states  that  the  force  between  two  electrical  chargei 
varies  (a)  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distance  apart,  and  (h) 
direcUy  as  the  product  of  the  two  dectrical  charges.  This  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula, 

1  qq' 


F  = 


K  r> 


where  F  is  the  force,  q  and  g'  the  two  charges,  r  their  distance 
apart,  and  IjK  a  constant  depending  upon  the  units  used  and 
also  upon  the  intervening  medium.  If  we  use  the  dyne  as  the 
unit  of  force,  the  centimeter  as  the  unit  of  length,  and  define 
the  unit  charge  or  unit  of  electric  quantity  g,  as  follows:  Unii 
electric  quantity  is  that  quantity  which  at  one  centimeter  distance  in 
air  exerts  a  force  of  one  dyne  on  an  equal  quantity;  then  the  formula 
for  charges  in  air  becomes: 

F=93'/r» 

In  the  case  of  air,  K  has,  by  the  definition  of  unit  electric  quantity, 
the  value  unity.  For  other  intervening  media  or  dielectrics, 
the  more  general  formula  must  be  used. 
The  values  of  K  for  several  dielectrics  are 
as  follows:  (compare  §413) 


# 


Air 

Petroleum  oil. 

Turpentine 

DistiUed  water. 


1.00 
3-07 

76.+ 


Coulomb  arrived  at  the  above  law  by  ex- 
periments with  his  torsion  balance  (Fig,  270) 
similar  to  those  by  which  he  discovered 
the  law  of  magnetic  forces  (§372),  but  the 
best  proof  of  the  law  is  the  indirect  one, 
that  it  is  the  only  relation  that  explains 
exactly  electrostatic  phenomena.  In  fact, 
Henry  Cavendish  before  1785,  thus  estab- 
lished the  law  for  his  own  use,  though  hia 
papers  were  first  published  nearly  a  century  later,  long  after 
others  had  reached  the  same  resiilts.  This  proof  is  based  on 
the  experimental  fact  that  at  any  point,  0,  inside  a  hollow  con- 
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ducting  sphere  there  is  no  electric  force  from  charges  on  the 
surface  of  the  sphere.  Draw  straight  lines  through  0,  dividing 
the  whole  sphere  into  pairs  of  cones  of  small  angular  opening^ 
and  with  a  common  apex  at  0,  and  with  bases  S^  and  Sj,  etc., 
cut  out  of  the  spherical  surface,  the  heights  of  these  cones 
being  r^  r^,  etc.  Let  Q,  and  Q,  be  the  charges  on  the  bases 
Sg  and  iSj*  Since  the  electricity  is  distributed  uniformly  on  the 
sphere,  the  charges  Q^  and  Q,  are  proportional  to  the  areas 

But  the  cones  have  the  same  angle  and 


S,and5„or|'  =  |. 


hence  the  bases  S^  and  5,  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the 


heights,  or  ^-  =  '- 


Qi  _Q2 
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or  -;  =  ~.    Thus,  the  forces  being  equal 
ri«      ft* 

and  opposite,  the  resulting  force  at  0  on  a  test  unit  must  be  zero, 

if  the  inverse  square  law  holds.     Since  these  equations  hold  for 

all  values  of  r^  and  Tj,  it  is  evident  that  the 

inverse  square  law  is  the  only  one  meeting 

the  conditions  of  this  experiment.    Maxwell 

and  others  have  repeated  this  experiment 

with  very  sensitive  electroscopes  so  that  the 

law  of  the  force  varying  inversely  as  the 

square  of  the  distance  is  one  of  the  best 

established  laws  of  electrostatics. 

402,  Electrical  Potential.— To  describe 
and  explain  the  movement  of  electricity 
the  terms  **  electrical  potential"  and  *' differ,  ence  of  electrical 
potential"  are  used.  Thus  if  we  join  two  conductors  A  and 
B  by  a  wire  and  find  that  there  is  a  flow  of  electricity  from 
A  to  Bf  we  ascribe  this  to  a  "  difference  of  electrical  potentiar' 
between  the  two  bodies,  and  say  that  there  is  a  flow  from 
A  to  B  because  A  is  at  "the  higher  potential"  and  B  at 
"the  lower  potential/'  In  the  case  of  electrostatic  charges,  such 
as  we  have  been  describing,  this  flow  or  current  is  only  momen- 
tary, because  the  two  bodies  come  in  an  instant  to  the  same 
"potential."  By  means  of  batteries  and  dynamos,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  continuous  "difference  of 
potential"  and  hence  a  continuous  electric  flow  or  current  be- 
tween two  points  of  a  conductor.  The  movement  of  a  charged 
body  from  one  point  to  another  point  in  an  electric  field  \a  ^U<c> 
described  as  due  to  a  "difference  of  electrical  poleiiX\«Wie\.^^«^ 
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the  two  points"  of  the  field.  The  positively  charged  body 
tends  to  move  from  A  to  B,  because  the  point  A  is  at  "  a  higher 
electrical  potentiar*  than  the  point  B, 

Potential  as  used  above  is  very  analogous  to  pressure  in  fluids* 
Thus  flow  of  a  gas  takes  place  from  a  tank  of  higher  pressure  to 
a  tank  of  lower  pressure  when  the  tanks  are  connected,  and  the 
flow  continues  until  the  pressures  are  equalized.  Another  very 
useful  analogy  is  that  of  levd  in  liquids.  A  liquid  tends  to  flow 
from  points  of  higher  level  to  points  of  lower  level;  to  maintain 
the  flow,  the  difference  in  level  must  be  maintained.  WTien  a 
liquid  flows  from  a  higher  level  to  a  lower  level,  it  loses  some  of  its 
potential  energy  by  transformation  into  energy  of  some  other 
form.  In  fact  the  potential  energy  of  a  system  always  tends  to 
a  minimum.     (§107.) 

Let  us  apply  this  to  the  case  of  a  charge  in  an  electric  field. 
Consider  the  electric  field  (Fig.  263,  §398),  about  a  podtively 
charged  sphere  in  air  all  other  bodies  being  supposed  to  be  at 
indefinitely  great  distances.  A  positive  unit  charge  at  a  point 
X  in  this  electric  field  has  a  certain  potential  energy,  V,,  this 
being  the  number  of  ergs  of  work  that  the  charge  can  do  by 
moving  under  the  action  of  the  forces  of  the  field  from  x  to 
infinity  (that  is,  completely  out  of  the  field).  It  is  also  equal  to 
the  work  that  is  required  to  move  the  unit  charge  from  an 
infinite  distance  up  to  the  point  x.  The  potential  energy  of  a 
positive  unit  charge  at  a  point  x  we  call  "  the  electrical  potential 
at  the  point  x,"  and  represent  it  by  V^.  In  the  same  way, 
the  electrical  potential  at  a  point  y,  or  V^,  is  the  potential 
energy  of  unit  charge  at  y.  The  potential  energy  of  a  charge 
in  an  electric  field,  as  in  other  cases  of  potential  energy  (§63), 
evidently  depends  only  on  the  final  position  of  the  charge,  and 
not  upon  the  path.  That  is,  each  point  in  an  electric  field  has 
a  definite  electrical  potential.  Hence  the  difference  of  electrical 
potential  of  two  points  x  and  y^  that  is,  V^  —  V,,  is  a  definite 
quantity,  and  is  defined  as  follows:  The  difference  in  eledrkd 
potential  between  two  points  x  and  y  in  an  electric  field  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  ergs  required  to  move  unit  positive  charge  frotn 
the  point  x  to  the  point  y.  If  thb  work  is  positive,  that  is,  if 
external  work  must  be  done  on  the  positive  charge  to  move  it, 
then  the  potential  of  y  is  higher  than  the  potential  of  x. 
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We  thus  see  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  rmni- 
mum  potential  energy  that  a  positive  charge  tends  to  move 
from  a  point  of  higher  electrical  potential  to  a  point  of  lower 
electrical  potential.  In  the  above  we  have  assumed  that  the 
intensity  of  the  electric  field  was  not  appreciably  changed  by 
the  presence  of  the  unit  charge. 

403.  Zero  Potential,  Positive  and  Negative  Potential, — In  the 
case  of  water  levels  we  choose  some  arbitrary  level  as  a  reference 
or  zero  level,  the  level  of  the  sea  being  so  chosen  by  universal 
agreement.  All  levels  above  sea-level  are  marked  positive  or 
plus  (+),  and  all  levels  below  sea-level  are  marked  negative  or 
minus  (— ),  In  an  analogous  w^ay,  the  electrical  potential  of 
the  earth  is  taken  as  the  zero  potential.  Since  the  earth  is  a 
conductor,  all  points  on  it  for  electrical  equilibrium  are  at  the 
same  potential;  othen^ase  there  would  be  an  electrical  flow  until 
equilibrium  was  reached.  A  body  A  is  thus  at  a  positive  elec- 
trical potential  when  positive  electricity  tends  to  flow  from  A 
to  the  earth;  and  in  the  same  way,  a  body  B  is  at  a  negative 
electrical  potential  when  positive  electricity  tends  to  flow  from 
the  earth  to  the  body  B.  To  say  a  conductor  has  a  "free"  posi- 
tive (or  negative)  charge  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  at 
a  positive  (or  negative)  potential- 

The  electrical  potential,  V^  of  a  point  or  of  a  body  with  refer- 
ence to  the  earth  is  therefore  equal  to  the  number  of  ergs  required 
to  move  imit  positive  electricity  from  the  earth  to  the  point  or 
to  the  body.  If  this  work  is  positive,  that  is,  if  positive  work  is 
done  on  the  test  unit,  then  the  potential  is  positive;  but  if  the 
work  is  done  by  the  test  unit,  then  the  potential  is  negative. 

404.  Equipotential  Surfaces. — In  an  electrical  field  all  points 
which  have  the  same  potential  lie  on  an  equipotential  surface* 
To  determine  if  two  points  are  on  an  equipotentisJ  surface  b  to 
determine  if  work  is  done  against  electrical  forces  in  the  move- 
ment of  a  charge  from  the  one  point  to  the  other,  or  whether  a 
test  charge  tends  to  move  from  either  point  to  the  other.  Lines 
of  force  always  cut  an  equipotential  surface  at  right  angles; 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  force  component  along  the  surface, 
which  is  not  possible  if  a  charge  does  not  tend  to  move  along 
the  surface.  Hence  in  the  case  of  the  electric  field  about  a 
Bingle  charge  distant  from  other  charges,  the  equipotential  sur- 
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faces  are  concentric  spherical  surfaces.  In  the  figures  of  elec^ 
trie  fields  (§398),  the  equipotential  surfaces  are  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force.  The  surface 
of  a  conductor  is  evidently  an  equipotential  surface,  if  the 
electric  charges  on  it  are  at  rest;  and  hence  lines  of  force  enter 
and  leave  a  conductor  at  right  angles  to  the  surface* 

406.  Units  of  Quantity  and  of  Potential. — ^The  unit  of  electric 
quantity  has  been  defined  (§401)  as  the  quantity  which  at  one 
centimeter  distance  in  air  exerts  a  force  af  one  dyne  on  an  equal 
quantity.  This  is  the  c,g,s,  electrostatic  unit  quantity.  For  prac- 
tical measurements  a  much  larger  unit  called  the  '^coulomb** 
18  used.  We  can  for  the  present  define  the  coulomb  as  follows: 
1  coulomb  =  3  X 10'  c.g.s.  electrostatic  units  of  quantity. 

The  c.g.s.  electrostatic  unit  difference  of  potential  exists  between 
two  points  when  one  erg  of  work  is  done  in  the  movement  of  a  e.g.s. 
electrostatic  unit  of  charge  from  the  one  point  to  the  other  paint. 
Hence  to  move  g  c.g.s.  electrostatic  units  of  electricity  from  a 
point  of  potential  F,  to  one  of  potential  Vj  takes  5(F,—  V|)  ergs 
of  work,  or* 

In  practical  measurements  of  diflference  of  potential  the  volt  is 
used  as  the  unit;  1  volt  =  l/300  or  1/3  XlO~*  c.g.s*  electrostatic 
units  difference  of  potential. 

From  the  above,  it  follows  that  the  movement  of  a  coulomb  i 
electricity  against  a  D.  P,  of  one  volt,  represents  3XlO*Xl/3 
XlO""*  ergs  =  10'  ergs  =  l  joule  (§55).     Hence 

TF (joules)  =Q (coulombs)  X  D,  P.  (volts). 

In  the  special  section  on  electrical  units  (5547)  the  reason  for 
the  choice  of  the  above  practical   units  will  be  discussed. 

406.  Potential  Calculations* — ^The  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween two  points  a  and  n  due  to  a  charge  Q  is  given  by  the  formula 

Va  —  Vn^Ql  — ^  —  J ,  where  r^  and r,|  are  the  distances  of  a  and 

Ya    r^f 

n  from  Q  and  the  medium  is  for  the  present  assumed  to  be  air. 
For  let  a  and  n  and  Q  be  in  a  straight  line.     (Fig.  272.) 
The  force  on  unit  charge  at  a  is  Qlr^at  and  the  force  at  b^  a  point 
near  a  is  Q/r^.    The  average  force  between  a  and  b  can  be  taken 
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as  QlvaTh'    The  work  done  by  the  field  in  moving  unit  charge 
from  a  to  b  is  then  ixh  —  Ta)  Q/ran.     Hence  it  follows  that 

Fa-n  =  in'-ra)Qlrari,^Qaira-llri,). 

Similarly  for  a  series  of  neighboring  points 


Summing  these  up,  we  get 

Fa-7»=Q(l/r«-l/rn). 

If  the  point  n  is  at  an  infinite  distance  then  rn  =  <»  and  1/rn  =0; 
and  hence  the  potential  of  the  point  a  is  Va—QIfa-  Similarly 
the  potential  at  any  point  x  in  the  field  of  Q  is  7^  —Q/rxt  and  the 
potential  difference  between  a  and  a;  is  7a  —  V',  =Q(1 /fa—  1/r,) 


-^ — X    X 


+e  "^""---^.^  a    b   c 


X 


Fio.  272. 


This  result  does  not  depend  upon  the  path  between  a  and  z 
(§63).  In  the  case  of  a  number  of  charges  Q',  Q/',  Q'",  etc., 
the  potential  at  a  point  a  is  the  sum  of  the  potentials  due  to  each 
charge,  that  is 

7  =  y'  +  F"  +  y'"+,  etc.,  -^Q'lT'a-\-Q" lr"a'\-Q'"lr'"a-\-,  etc. 

When  the  medium  is  not  air,  the  right-hand  side  of  each  of 
the  above  equations  must  be  multiplied  by  the  proper  value  of 
1/X  for  that  medium  (§401). 

The  proof  of  the  above  by  calculus  is  very  simple.  We  have  the  differ- 
ential of  work  dlT— Fdr— Q/r*dr.  iDtegrating  between  the  limits  Ta 
and  r»,  we  get  the  total  work,  or  Va  —  Vn=* 


Jr-  j:>-a- '.) 
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407.  Electrometers. — An  instrument  for  measuring  difference 
of  electrical  potential  by  means  of  electrostatic  force,  is  called  an 
electrometer.     In  these  instruments  there  is  a  movable  part 
a  charged  needle  or  a  disk^ — which  is 
acted  on  by  an  electric  field  produced 
by  the  difference  of  potential  to  be 
measured.    The  common  forms  of  elec- 
trometers are  the  quadrant,  the  disk 
or  absolute  electrometer,  the  single 
and   the  multi-cellular  "electrostatic 
voltmeters."     All  of  these  were  first 
developed  by  Lord  Kelvin. 


Fio.  273a. — Quadr&iiU, 


Fio.  273fr.— Qundmat  Electrometer. 


The  quadrant  electrometer  (Fig.  2736)  consists  of  a  light  needle 
made  of  sheet  aluminum  or  of  silvered  paper,  which  is  suspended 
by  a  fine  metal  strip,  or  by  a  quartz  fiber,  inside  of  a  shallow 
circular  metal  box.  This  metal  box  is  divided  into  four  quadrants 
which  are  mounted  on  insulating  columns,  preferably  of  amber. 
The  diagonally  opposite  quadrants  are  connected  by  wires*  The 
needle  is  free  to  move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and,  in  its  position  of 
equilibrium,  the  needle  hangs  along  the  line  of  separation  of  the 
two  pairs  of  quadrants*  Any  deflection  of  the  needle  can  be 
read  by  the  movement  of  a  beam  of  light  reflected  from  a  small 
mirror  attached  to  the  suspended  needle.  The  needle  is  charged 
to  a  high  positive  potential,  generally  by  joining  it  through  its 
suspension  to  a  high  potential  battery.  So  long  as  the  two 
pairs  of  quadrants  are  at  the  same  potential,  there  is  no  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle.  But,  if  the  pair  of  quadrants  A  and  D  are  at 
a  higher  potential  than  the  quadrants  B  and  C,  there  will  be  a 
couple  deflecting  the  needle  toward  the  quadrants  at  the  lower 
potential.  This  couple  is  balanced  by  the  torsion  of  the  suspen- 
sion, and  it  can  be  shown  that  for  small  angles,  the  difference  of 
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otential  is  proportional  to  the  angle  of  deflection.  The  quad* 
rant  electrometer  is  very  sensitive,  a  common  sensitiveness  for  the 
Dolezalek  form  (Fig*  2735)  being  a  deflection  of  1  mm.  at  1 
meter  scale  distance  for  a  difference  of  potential  of  .002  volt. 


FkO.  274. — ElectrosUtio  Voltmeter. 


Fio.  376. — BrmuD  Eleotromeier. 


The  quadrant  electrometer  can  be  used  without  charging  the  needle 
Lndependently.  The  needle  ie  then  joined  to  one  pair  of  quadrants,  bbj 
A  and  D,  so  that  the  only  charges  are  those  due  to  the  difference  of  potential 
to  be  measured.  This  arrangemeDt  is  called  the  idioitaiic,  while  the  prevloua 
arrangement  is  called  the  heierosiatic.  The  idiostatio  arrangement  is 
adapted  for  meaauring  larger  differences  of  potential.  In  the  ''vertical 
electrostatic  voltmeter "  (Fig.  274}  there  is  a  single  pair  of  vertical  quad* 
rants,  and  the  needle  is  an  aluminum  vane  balanced  on  knife  edges,  the  dif« 
fere  ace  of  potential  between  the  quadrants  and  the  needle  is  indicated 
by  the  tilting  of  the  needle  as  shown 
by  the  pointer  and  scale,  Differ- 
enoee  of  potential  of  from  1000  to 
20f000  volt5  can  be  measured  with 
this  instrument. 

In  the  "  multi-cellular  electro- 
static voltmeter, "  the  needle  consists  of  a  series  of  parallel  vanes,  and 
swings  horixon tally  between  a  corresponding  series  of  fixed  plates  or 
quadraDts,  Increasing  the  number  of  vanes  and  quadrants,  increases  the 
sensitiveness,  so  that  multi-cellular  voltmeters  reading  as  low  as  10  volts 
are  listed  by  the  makers. 

The  Braun  electrometer  (Fig.  275)  has  a  hght  needle  that  is  pivoted  on 
a  horizontal  axis,  and  the  action  is  similar  to  that  of  the  modified  gold-leaf 
electroscope  mentioned  in  §396. 

In  the  disk  electrometers  there  are  two  parallel  plates,  A  and  B, 
charged  to  the  potentials  7«  and  Fi*    Fart  of  the  upper  plate,  the  disk 
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;n.  as  ib^vaibMe  ftad  ksag  ok  a  hilnftr  mnn  «■  in  Fig.  276  (or  it  may  hang 
^5  a  n^trnsn^  ^prac^,  so  tkms  tlie  foree  poDing  it  toward  the  plate  B 
CKS  b»  «eiBt«iatn]kaBed  aad  ikni  iw  annul  Tbe  outer  part  of  the  plate 
A  s  ei3ied  i^  *giard  xia^"*  and  mita  tlie  purpoee  of  maldng  the 
aBtti  Tisrorsa  iypuaie  tbe  moraUe  duk  8,  as  indicated  by  the 
ftiU  Sbbi  dc  fiara.  Ii  can  be  ebown  that  in  this  case,  the  difference 
tf  pcQBL  •»!  2t  pTca  Vt  tbe  f ovmila 

«^K«  d  ai  «^  Aseasce  Z2  eentimMeis  between  the  plates,  F  is  the  force 
in  4r3>K  aec=^  ob.  5.  aad  5  the  area  in  square  centimeters  of  the  disk. 
XW  jLfiHiguKif  c£  ^s«entiEsl  (r«— T^  is  aeeordin^y  given  in  absolute 
cg^a.  sxztt  aai  a?  t&3i  ii  an  ''aftseiafti  sIccCmMler." 

Il  B  BQv  seen  tbat  ibe  deflection  of  the  gold-leaf  electroscope 
is  dae  to  ihe  difTeruce  of  electrical  potential  between  the  gold- 
kdi  and  the  racial  case  (Fig.  266,  i399),  since  the  lines  of  force 
conitect  the  leaf  and  the  case.  The  metal  case  is  ordinarily 
connectkCd  with  the  earth  and  so  is  at  lero  potential.  For  small 
deflecuozks^  ibe  diSeruce  of  potential  (V^-VJ  is  proportional  to 
the  dedectionsw 

Static  Elecliical  Machines 

-  40&  The  Electrc^ihonB. — ^The  electrophonis  is  an  instrument 
devised  by  .\le:xander  Volta  in  1790,  to  multiply  electric  charges 


m 
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by  eleotrcxstiitic  induction.  It  consists  of  a  resin  plate,  A^  on  a 
metal  plate  or  "sole."  5,  and  a  metal  disk,  B,  with  an  insulating 
handle,  H.  a;  its  center.  The  resin  is  charged  negatively  by 
friction.  The  metal  base  then  has  a  "bound"  positive  charge 
which  helps  to  hold  the  negative  charge  on  the  resin.  Bring 
the  metal  disk  B  near  and  opposite  the  resin  plate.  There  is 
induced  in  B  a  free  negative  charge  and  a  bound  positive  charge. 
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llie  free  charge  is  removed  by  connecting  B  with  the  earth  for  an 
instant.  If  the  plate  B  is  then  moved  away  from  the  resin  plate 
Af  the  positive  charge  is  made  a  free  charge  and  can  be  transferred 
to  another  conductor,  such  as  an  insulated  sphere.  This  process 
can  be  repeated,  the  plate  B  being  charged  each  time  without 
decreasing  the  charge  on  the  resin  plate. 

As  described  above,  the  plate  B  is  brought  "near"  A^  but  in 
practice,  the  plate  B  is  actually  rested  on  A.  The  points  of  con- 
tact are,  however,  only  comparatively  few,  so  that  little  of  the 
negative  charge  of  the  resin  ia  removed  to  B,  while  the  charge 
induced  on  B  at  the  shorter  distance  is  increased.  Instead  of 
a  resin  plate,  a  plate  of  sulphur,  hard  rubber,  shellac,  or  other 
insulator  can  be  used. 

The  positive  charge  on  the  plate  B,  represents  energy.  The 
source  of  this  energy  is  in  the  work  done  in  lifting  the  plate  B 
after  the  free  negative  charge  q  has  escaped.  Work  is  done  in 
piilling  apart  the  charge  of  the  plate  and  the  disk,  that  is,  in 
drawing  out  the  lines  of  force  connecting  the  plus  and  minus 
charges.  The  energy  lies  in  this  tension  in  the  lines  of  force 
in  the  dielectric, 

409*  Electrostatic  Induction  Machines. — The  earliest  machines 
for  producing  electrical  charges  ^ 

by  rotation  were  friction  ma- 
chines. Thus  a  glass  plate  waa 
electrified  by  rotating  it  be- 
tween suitable  rubbers,  and 
the  charge  removed  by  metal 
brushes  or  pointed  conductors. 
Such  friction  machines  are  sel- 
dom found  now  outside  of  mu- 
seums, and  have  only  historical 
interest.  They  have  been 
superseded  by  the  electrostatic 
induction  machines.  The  two 
most  common  of  these  machines  are  the  Toepler-Holta,  and  the 
Wimshurst  machines. 

The  Toepler-Holtz  or  Voss  machine  has  two  vertical  glass  or 
vulcanite  disks,  of  which  one  is  fixed  and  the  other  rotates 
about  a  horizontal  axis  normal  to  its  center.     The  positions  of 
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the  variouB  parts  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  278  (due  to  Prof.  S*  P. 
Thompson),  in  which  circles  are  used  to  represent  the  two  disks; 
the  farther  disk  which  is  fixed,  is  represented  by  the  outer  circle, 
and  the  nearer  and  rotating  disk  is  representd  by  the  inner 
circle.  On  the  far  aide  of  the  fixed  disk  are  the  combined  paper 
and  tin-foil  "inductors/'  A  and  B.  On  the  near  face  of  the 
rotating  disk,  there  are  six  tin-foil  disks  p,g,r,  etc.,  called 
"  carriers."  These  are  spaced  at  equal  distances  around  the  disk. 
A  "neutralizing  rod/'  n^n^^  reaches  across  the  front  face  of  the 
rotating  disk,  and  by  small  brushes  connects  the  two  opposite 
carriers  as  they  pass  under  the  rod.  On  each  inductor  there  is 
a  metal  brush  arranged  so  as  to  make  contact  with  each  carrier 
as  it  passes.  Collecting  "combs''  (§397),  Cj,  and  C,,  with  dis- 
charge rods  and  balls,  D,  are  as  shown,  arranged  in  front  of 
the  rotating  plate. 

The  action  of  the  machine  is  as  follows:  One  of  the  inductors, 
§ay  A  acquires  by  friction  a  small  initial  positive  charge.     This 

induces  on  the  carrier  at  p, 
a  bound  negative  charge  and 
a  free  positive  charge.  The 
positive  charge  escapes  along 
the  neutralizing  rod.  The 
negative  charge  becomes  free 
as  the  carrier  passes  to  the 
position  q.  Here  it  shares 
its  negative  charge  with  the 
inductor  B.  At  r  it  loses  its 
negative  charge  to  the  comb 
C,  and  thus  the  ball  B,  is 
charged  negatively.  At  s  the 
carrier  has  a  bound  positive 
Fia~27o.  charge  by  induction  from  the 

negative  inductor  B,  the  free 
negative  charge  escaping  along  the  neutralizing  rod.  At  t  the 
carrier  shares  its  charge  with  the  inductor  j4,  and  at  u  it  loses 
its  positive  charge  to  the  comb  Ci.  The  baU  B^  is  thus  the  posi- 
tive terminal.  The  difference  of  potential  between  B,  and  S, 
is  thus  increased  until  a  spark  discharge  takes  place.  A  Leyden 
jar  is  usually  connected  to  each  terminal,  the  effect  of  which  is 
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to  increase  the  quantity  of  discharge  for  a  given  potential  dif- 
ference (see  condensers  §410).  In  a  new  machine,  made  by 
Wehrsen,  the  rotating  plate  of  ebonite  is  triple  and  contains 
embedded  metal  sectors  connected  with  the  carriers,  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  output 

In  the  Wimshurst  machine  (Fig.  279)  there  are  two  parallel 
glass  disks,  geared  to  rotate  in  opposite  directions.  On  each  disk 
is  a  large  number  of  tin-foil  sectors^  and  each  sector  serves  in 
turn  as  inductor  and  carrier.  The  neutralizing  rods  and  combs 
are  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides.  The  action  of  the  machine 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  machine  and  can  be  followed 
from  the  +  and  —  signs  on  the  figures. 

410.  Electrical  Capacity.— If  two  metal  balls  of  different  sizes 
be  put  in  contact  and  charged,  they  w^ill  be  at  the  same  electrical 
potential,  but  they  will  not  have  the  same  electrical  charges. 
This  can  be  shown  by  hanging  each  ball  separately  in  a  metal 
cup  on  the  plate  of  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  and  noting  the  diverg- 
ence of  the  leaves  (Fig.  265,  §399).  The  fact  that  it  takes  more 
electricity  to  raise  the  potential  of  A  a  certain  amount  than  to 
raise  the  potential  of  B  the  same  amount,  we  describe  by  saying 
that  the  '^electrical  capacity*'  of  A  is  greater  than  the  electrical 
capacity  of  B, 

►  Electrical  capacity  may  be  illustrated  by  the  capacity  of  a 
tank  for  gas.  The  mass  of  gas  (neglecting  temperature  changes) 
depends  upon  tw^o  things,  (a)  the  dimensions  of  the  tank,  and 
(6)  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  The  mass,  M,  of  the  gas  equals  the 
pressure,  P,  of  the  gas,  multiplied  by  K,  the  mass  of  the  gas  in 
the  tank  oi  unit  pressure^  or  M  —  KF.  Similarly,  the  electrical 
charge  Q  on  a  conductor  ia  equal  to  the  electrical  potential  V, 
multiplied  by  C,  the  dectriccd  charge  on  the  conductor  at  unit 
potential,  or  Q  =  CVf  assuming  that  V  is  due  entirely  to  Q,  that  is, 
that  the  conductor  is  not  in  a  field  due  to  other  charges.  In 
this  statement,  C  is  called  the  electrical  capacity  of  the  con* 
ductor;  it  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  required  to  raise  the  poten- 
tial  of  the  conductor  by  unit  amount. 

We  can  thus  compare  the  electrical  capacities  of  two  con- 
ductors A  and  B,  either,  (1)  by  comparing  the  charges  required 
to  raise  them  to  the  same  potential,  or  (2)  by  comparing  the 
potentials  to  which  equal  charges  raise  the  two  conductors.     In 
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jisaer  emtt  the  greater  the  capacity,  the  less  a  given  electrical 
£S  wzusH  raae  the  potoitiaL 

be  ibova  that  the  electrical  capacity  of  a  conductor 
]k?t  oclj  (a)  apon  its  sixe,  but  also  (b)  upon  its 
shape,  and  (c)  upon  the  position  of  neigh- 
boring conductors,  and  (d)  upon  the  sur- 
nninding  insulating  medium  or  dielectric. 
That  the  capacity  of  a  conductor  depends 
upon  the  shape  can  be  demonstrated  by 
'^-.  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  280.  The 
condactor  is  connected  by  a  wire  with  an 
dectroscope.  A  charge  Q  is  given  to  it, 
and  this  raises  the  potential  of  the  system 
to  F,  as  indicated  by  the  divergence  of  the 
dectrosoope.  The  conductor,  being  made 
of  a  series  of  cups,  can  now  be  drawn  out, 
thos  changing  the  shape  of  the  conductor. 
Tl»e  dectroscope  leaves  converge,  indicat- 
ing a  lowering  of  potential,  although  the 
y^  ^j^j^  charge  Q  on  the  conductor  is  not  changed. 

"*  Upon  restoring  the  shape  of  the  conductor 

T^^  :«::  ^ii*  lie  r^racity  depends  upon  the  position  of  neigh- 
>:r-T^  .vci-::cr5  ^  sl.-^wn  by  the  apparatus  illustrated  in  Fig. 
n::      a.    iz.   iz;r-li:e-i   metal  ^        ^ 

i.>t    55    ,vr-^::^i  by  a  wire  r_    4rj^ 

x:z  zz.-:  fCr:*::r.>5ocre  S.    The  i,I   tX 

i,  TV-.'**c^fc-,'^    C-    ^  j^^i^tes  as  I  _   4.  -^ 

X  , -4  :^5  r>::^=::iil.  F.  caused  ,Z   t  > 

rr  s  -i.--  ;      Nrir  bring  up  ^ —      ^^^^t^JT 

;^^   CA.-'^fi   iisi  5.   ani   Uie  g 

,v:.-    *-   "'*  25  ..-^er>?d  as  in-  ; 

,^  -*:^^::    >t    :h?    ^:-Te^pence  i^t^W 
V     -r.*    ^o.ir.-sjvvre.     That  is. 


,  ,    ^  Flo.  281. 


^^  ^  i-v*:>:r  ciarp?  if  B  b  nearer  A;  in  other  words  the 

\n   ■  :-^*  :a .%*,.:^  ^^:'  -^  J^  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  con- 

\^    .   ..  y      ;  ■  s  v'*.:<:  c :  -ard  rubber,  sulphur,  or  glass  be  now 

! .«  Su-  AW    I  Ar,i  5.  xhe  electroscope  converges;  that  is,  the 
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potential  falls  while  the  charges  remaiii  the  same.  The  elec- 
trical capacity  thus  depends  upon  the  intervening  medium. 
We  thus  see  that  the  electrical  capacity  of  a  conductor  depends 
upon  (a)  the  size,  (b)  the  shape  of  the  conductor,  (c)  the  position 
of  neighboring  conductors,  and  (d)  the  intervening  dielectrics. 
The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  282,  consisting  of  two  conductors 
separated  by  a  dielectric,  thus  serves  to  increase  the  electrical 
capacity  of  the  insulated  conductor,  and  is  called  an  dectric 
condenser. 

That  the  electrical  capacity  of  the  conductor  A  is  increased 
by  the  presence  of  the  conductor  B  follows  from  the  definition 
of  electrical  potential.  The  potential  of  A  is 
equal  to  the  work  required  to  bring  a  test 
unit  charge  from  the  earth  to  the  body  A 
against  the  force  of  the  electrical  field  (Fig. 
282).  But  if  we  have  not  only  the  charge 
+Q,  but  also  the  induced  opposite  charge 
— Q,  the  force  acting  on  the  test  unit  is  less; 
that  is,  the  work  is  less,  or  the  potential  of  A 
is  lowered.  Hence  the  charge  to  raise  A  to 
a  given  potential  must  be  greater;  that  is,  the 
electrical  capacity  of  A  is  increased. 

411-  Condensers. — ^The  arrangement  of  two  conductors  sepa- 
rated by  an  insulator  or  dielectric  is  that  found  in  the  Leyden 
jar  (Fig.  283).    This  consists  of  a  glass  jar,  coated  inside  and 
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outside  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  height  by  tin-foil.     Connec- 
tion with  the  inside  is  made  by  a  supported  brass  rod  terminat- 
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ing  in  a  ball.     When  the  inside  coating  A  is  charged,  an  opposite 

"  bound  "  charge  is  induced  on 
the  outside  coating  B,  and  the 
-j-z  **  f  ree'^  induced  charge  escapes 
to  the  earth.  If  the  inner  and 
outer  coatings  are  connected, 
there  is  a  spark  and  an  electric  discharge  which  is  often  very 
violent.  In  discharging  a  Leyden  jar,  it  is  safe  and  convenient 
to  use  discharge  tongs  with  an  insulating  handle  (Fig.  284). 

Very  compact  condensers  are 
made  by  piling  up  sheets  of  tin- 
foil separated  by  sheets  of  mica 
or  of  paraffined  paper  (Fig,  285), 
The  alternate  tin-foil  sheets  are 
joined  and  thus  a  great  capacity 
is  secured  in  a  small  space. 
Mica  condensers  are  used  in  the 
laboratory  for  standards  in  test- 
ing. Fig*  286  shows  a  common 
form.  The  condensers  in  the 
bases  of  induction  coils  (§511) 
are  generally  paraffined-paper  condensers. 

412,  Residual  Discharge. — A  succession  of  discharges  can  usu- 
ally be  obtained  from  a  charged  Leyden  jar  or  other  condenses 
Thus,  when  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  are  connected,  ther 
is  a  brilliant  spark,  and,  if  they  are  connected  a  half  minute  later, 
still  another  spark  discharge  takes  place;  and  this  may  often  be 
repeated  a  half  dozen  times,  each  successive  discharge  being  less 
than  the  preceding.  These  later  discharges  are  called  residual 
discharges.  The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  residual  dis- 
charges differ  greatly  for  different  condensers,  depending  upon 
the  kind  and  thickness  of  the  dielectric.  Air  condensers  show 
no  residual  discharges. 

The  residual  discharges  are  explained  as  due  to  the  '*  absorp- 
tion" of  the  charges  by  the  dielectric,  and  the  gradual  escape  of 
these  charges.  The  *' absorption"  is,  however,  probably  a  state 
of  strain  with  associated  stresses  in  the  dielectric.  Just  as  rubber 
recovers  gradually  from  distortion  (§179),  so  the  dielectric  takes 
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time  to  recover*     Homogeneous  dielectrics  such  as  gases  and 
quartz  show  no  residual  effects. 

The  above  assumes  that  the  energy  of  the  charged  Leyden  jar  is 
to  be  found  in  the  glass,  or  other  dielectric.  A  very  beautiful 
experiment  made  by  Benjamin  Franklin  as  early  as  1748, 
showed  that,  in  the  Leyden  jar,  *'the  whole  force  of  the  bottle 
and  power  of  giving  a  shock  is  in  the  glass  itself;  the  non-electrics 
(conductors)  in  contact  with  two  surfaces  serving  only  to  give 
and  receive  to  and  from  the  several  parts  of  glass;  that  is,  to 
give  on  one  side  and  take  away  oa  the  other/*  Franklin  used  a 
glass  jar  coated  on  the  outside  with  lead  foil  and  having  water 
on  the  inside  for  the  inner  conductor.  Connection  with  the 
water  was  made  by  a  wire  supported  by  the  cork  stopper  of  the 


Fio,  287. 


bottle.  The  jar  or  bottle  was  charged  from  an  electrical  machine. 
The  water  was  then  poured  out  and  found  to  be  uncharged. 
Fresh  water  was  poured  into  the  bottle,  and  a  bright  spark  was 
obtained  by  discharge  of  the  jar,  A  common  apparatus  for 
Franklin's  experiment,  known  as  the  separable  Leyden  jar,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  287,  It  consists  of  a  glass  cup,  G,  in  which  the 
metal  cone  A^  fits  as  inner  conductor,  and  the  metal  cup  Bj,  in 
which  the  glass  cup  G  fits.  A  is  charged,  and  the  usual  discharge 
takes  place  upon  connecting  .4,  with  B^.  If  A j  is  again  charged, 
and  then  lifted  out  with  a  rubber  handle,  and  B  is  removed,  it 
is  found  that  neither  A^  nor  Bj  is  charged.  If  now  the  jar  be  built 
up  in  the  reverse  order  with  the  same  glass  cup  G,  but  with  a 
second  set  of  conductors,  A^  and  B,,  a  bright  spark  discharge  is 
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obUined  from  Uie  Lejden  jar.    From  this  we  eandnde  that  the 
rwHPfitial  part  is  the  didectric. 

413.  Didectnc  Properties.  Specific  Tnduitire  CapacUj. — ^The 
first  person  to  publish  a  s3rBtematic  study  of  the  dideetrics  in 
eondensers  was  Michael  Faraday.  Faraday  used  two  similar 
spherical  oondoiserSy  each  consisting  of  a  brass 
sphere.  A,  (Fig.  288),  suspended  by  an  mgqVtwig 
support  at  the  center  of  a  hoDow  spherical  sheD, 
B.  The  shell  was  made  of  two  flanged  hemi- 
spheres which  could  be  separated  so  that  differ- 
ent dielectrics  could  be  introduced.  One  of  the 
condensers  with  air  for  dielectric  was  giTen  a 
charge  Q.  Its  potential,  F,  was  then  V^QIC. 
If  this  condenser  was  then  joined  to  the  second 
condenser  with  air  also  as  dielectric,  the  charge 
Q  was  shared  equally  between  the  two,  and  the 
potential  V  was  halved.  But  if  the  second 
condenser  had  another  dielectric,  say  sulphur, 
the  original  potential  was  reduced  to  V,  which 
was  less  than  half  of  F.  Let  C  be  the  capacity 
of  the  second  condenser.  Then  (C+C)F'=Q 
and  CV=Q,  and  hence  C7C  =  (F-F0/^'.  Faraday  found 
that  his  condenser  with  sulphur  forming  part  of  the  dielectric 
had  a  capacity  1.6  times  the  capacity  of  a  similar  condenser 
with  air  alone  as  dielectric.  Hence,  the  "inductive  action" 
across  sulphur  must  be  greater  than  across  air. 

Faraday  in  this  way  discovered  that  "different  dielectric 
bodies  possess  an  infiuence  over  the  degree  of  induction  which 
takes  place  through  them."  He  described  this  by  saying  that 
these  dielectrics  had  different  "specific  inductive  capacities." 
The  specific  inductive  capacity  or  **didecirie  constant"  of  a  sub- 
stance, as  it  is  called  more  frequently  now,  is  the  ratio  of  the  capacity 
of  a  condenser  wiih  the  ^ven  substance  as  dielectrie  to  the  capacity 
of  the  same  condenser  vriih  air  as  didectrie.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  dielectric  constants  of  some  common  dielectrics: 


l\!trii!!lr»e  w^x 2.0    to  2.3 

IVtrxvt^uru 2 . 07 

*r 2  0    to3,l 

2  2    to4. 


Mica 6.    to8. 

Glass 6.6to9.9 

Distilled  water. 75.+ 

Alcohol 25.  + 
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lese  are  the  same  constants  as  appear  in  Coulomb's  law  of 
electrical  force  (§401),  and  one  method  of  obtaining  these 
constants  is  to  measure  the  force  between  charged  conductors 
in  the  different  dielectrics.  The  reason  for  the  connection  is 
readily  seen  from  the  remark  at  the  end  of  §406. 

414.  Units  of  Capacity. — A  conductor  or  condenser  has  unit 
capacity  when  unit  quantity  of  electricity  raises  it  to  unit 
potential;  that  is,  C  is  unity  when  Q  and  V  are  each  unity.  If 
Q  and  V  are  expressed  in  cg.s.  electrostatic  units  of  quantity  and 
potential  (§405),  the  above  is  the  definition  of  the  c.g.s,  dectro- 
static  unit  of  capacity. 

If  we  use  the  coulomb  and  volt  as  the  units  of  quantity  and 
potential  (§441),  the  corresponding  unit  of  capacity  is  the  farad. 
The  farad  is  the  electrical  capacity  of  a  conductor  which  requires 
a  coulomb  to  raise  its  potential  to  one  volt.  From  the  relations 
C  —  QjV;  1  coulomb  =  3xl0*  c*g.s.  electrostatic  units;  and 
1  volt  =1/3x10^'  c.g.s.  electrostatic  units;  we  get  I  farad 
=  9X(10)*^  c.g»3.  electrostatic  units  of  capacity.  The  micro- 
farad,  the  millionth  of  a  farad,  is  the  ordinary  practical  unit  of 
capacity.  From  the  above  we  see  that  a  microfarad  ^  9x(10)* 
c.g.s.  e.8.  units. 

415.  Capacity  Calculations. — The  capacity  of  certain  forms 
of  conductors  and  condensers  can  be  calculated  when  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  parts,  and  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  insulator  are 
known.  We  give  here  the  formute  for  the  capacity  C  of  a  sphere 
and  of  three  forms  of  condensers.  The  dielectric  constant  K  ia 
unity  if  air  is  the  insulating  medium. 

I      For  an  isolated  sphere,  with  radius  r,  in  air, 

C  =  r 

For  at  all  points  inside  the  sphere  the  potential  is  the  same  and 
equal  to  that  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  Since  all  parts  of  the 
charge  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  are  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  center,  the  potential  at  the  center  is  V—Qfr  or  Q/y  =  r, 
Hence  the  capacity  of  the  sphere  is  equal  to  r. 

For  a  sphere  of  radius  r  surrounded  by  a  concentric  spherical 
shell  of  internal  radius  f  (Fig.  289). 

r'^r 
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For,  if  the  diArse.on  the  inner  sphere  is  Q,  that  on  the  outer 
sphere  is  -Q.  The  outer  q>herey  being  connected  to  the  earth,  is 
at  aero  potentiaL  The  potoitiai  at  any  point  on  the  surface  of 
the  inner  sphere  due  to  the  charge  on  the  outer  sphere  is  -<?/i^ 
the  dielectiie  is  air  and  that  due  to  the  charge  on  the  inner 
!  Qfr.  Hoice  the  potential  of  the  inner  sphere  is  F« 
Qa/r«l/rO  etc. 


(o)((a=z::$^ 


'^^  aaa  f^o.  20a 

For  a  C3rlindttr  of  radius  r  surrounded  by  a  concentric  cylindrical 
~  of  internal  radius  r^  (Fig.  290),  and  of  length  I,  large  com- 
pared to  rand  r^ 

C^K — ^—p 

21og.^ 

For  a  pair  of  equal  parallel  plates  of  area  A,  a  relatively  small 
distance,  dy  apart 

"-^^ 

The  prv>ofs  of  these  formuhe  can  be  found  in  the  more  extended 
treatises  on  electricity. 

416.  Energy*  of  a  Charge  Conductor. — ^The  discharge  spark 
with  its  accompanying  light  and  heat  is  sufficient  evidence  that  a 
charged  conductor  or  condenser  has  energy.  An  expression  for 
this  energy  is  most  easily  found  by  calculating  the  work  re- 
quired to  charge  the  body.  Let  Q  equal  the  charge  required  to 
raise  the  body  to  the  potential  Y.  The  potential  of  a  body  has 
been  defined  as  the  work  required  to  bring  a  positive  test  unit 
ttom  infinity  to  the  body.  The  definition  assumes  that  the 
potential  of  the  conductor  is  not  appreciably  changed  by  the 
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addition  of  the  test  unit.  Here,  however,  we,  have  to  determine 
the  work  necessary  to  bring  a  charge  Q  up  to  a  body  which  is 
initially  at  zero  potential,  but  which  is 
raised  to  the  final  potential  V  by  the 
charge  Q,  We  can  think  of  the  charge 
as  being  brought  in  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  small  fractional  charges  Q/n. 
The  potential  of  the  body  will  be 
raised  equal  amounts  as  each  frac- 
tional charge  is  added,  until  the  final 
potential  V  is  reached.  The  average 
potential  during  the  charge  is  thus 
F/2,  and  hence  the  total  work  equals  the  product  of  the  total 
charge  Q  and  the  average  potential,  and  so  the  energy  ^  =  QF/2. 
The  process  can  also  be  represented  graphically  (Fig.  291)  and 
the  result  obtained  from  the  area  of  a  triangle  as  in  the  similar 
cases  considered  in  §§27,  56.  Since  Q^CV  ($410),  we  can 
write  this  in  the  form,  E-^CV^/2. 
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417.  Condensers  **In  Parallel"  and  "In  Series*'* — Condensers 
can  be  joined  together  **in  parallel"  or  "in  series,"  When  Joined 
in  parallel,  all  the  positive  coatings  are  connected  to  form  one 
tenninal  and  side  of  the  battery  of  condensers,  and  all  the  nega- 
tive coatings  are  connected  to  form  the  other  terminal  and  side 
(Fig.  292).  The  resultant  capacity  is  that  of  a  single  large  con- 
denser, with  coatings  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  coatings  of  the  in- 
dividual condensers,  or  C  =  Ci  +  C,  +  C,^-,  etc. 

Condensers  are  joined,  "in  series"  (or  "in  cascade")  when  they 
are  insulated,  and  the  outer  coating  of  the  first  is  connected  to  the 
Inner  coating  of  the  second,  and  the  outer  coating  of  the  second  is 
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joined  to  the  inner  coaling  of  the  third,  and  so  on  through  the 
series  of  condensers  (Fig.  293).  To  cakulate  the  capacity  of 
the  battery  "in  series,''  let  F„  Y^  F,,  etc,  be  the  potentials 
and  Ci,  C,,  C,,  etc.,  the  capacities  of  the  condensers.    The 
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quantity  Q  on  each  inner  coating  will  in  each  case  equal  the 
quantity  on  the  outer  coating,  and  this  will  equal  the  quantity 
on  the  next  inner  coating  since  they  are  corresponding  induced 
charges.    Thus 

where  C  is  the  resultant   capacity   of   all   the   series.    Hence 


and 


i/c,+i/c,+i/c. 


418.  Quantitatiye  Use  of  Lines  and  Tabes  of  Force. — In  rep- 
resenting the  state  of  an  electric  fieldby  lines  of  force,  only  the 
question  of  the  direction  of  the  force  has  been  considered.  To 
represent  the  magnitude  of  the  force,  we  limit  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  from  a  body,  so  that  the  number  of  lines  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  units  of  positive  charge.  That  is,  if  there  are  q 
units  of  electricity,  there  will  be  q  lines  of  force.  Each  line  is 
then  called  "  a  unit  line,"  or  simply  a  "line  of  force." 

Suppose  the  charge  9  to  be  at  a  point,  and  distant  from  other 
charges.  The  lines  are  then  radial  and  symmetrical  about  q. 
Draw  a  sphere  with  radius  r  and  with  q  at  the  center.  Through 
this  spherical  surface,  there  are  N^q/iKr^  lines  per  square  centi- 


^ 


^ 


r.  But  the  force  on  unit  charge  at  adistance  r  ts  F^g/iCr* 
(§401)  hence  F^AnNIK^  where  N  is  the  number  of  unit  linea 
through  a  square  centimeter  section  taken  normal  to  the  field. 
But  the  force  F  acting  on  unit  charge  at  a  point  is  called  the 
intensity  of  the  field  at  the  point.  The  intensity  of  the  field  at 
a  point  is  thus  equal  to  ^k/K  times  the  number  of  unit  linea 
per  square  centimeter  of  normal  section  of  the  field. 

For  the  more  complete  representation  of  the  state  of  an  elec- 
tric field,  we  introduce  the  conception  of  "tubes  of  force."  A  ■ 
tube  of  force  is  a  channel  bounded  by  lines  of  force  and  having, 
as  one  end,  the  area  covered  by  a  positive  charge,  and,  as  the 
other  end,  the  area  covered  by  the  corresponding  negative  charge, 
A  "unit  tube''  or  a  "Faraday  tube"  as  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson 
calls  it,  has  unit  positive  charge  at  one  end,  and  unit  negative 
charge  at  the  other  end.  Hence  as  many  unit  tubes  start  from 
a  body  as  the  body  has  units  of  positive  electricity  on  it.  The 
electric  field  is  thus  filled  with  these  tubes  of  force. 

The  terms  "unit  line"  and  "unit  tube"  are  thus  equivalent. 
We  see  that  the  intensity  at  a  point  of  a  field  is  equal  to  4k fK 
times  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  per  square  centimeter  of  sec- 
tion normal  to  the  field,  or  F—AkN/K,  If  there  are  N  tubes  across 
a  square  centimeter,  then  s,  the  cross^section  of  each  tube,  is 
e^ljN  ^AnjFK,  Hence  Fs-^k/K,  or  the  product  of  the  cross- 
section  of  a  tube  and  the  intensity  of  field  is  the  same  at  every  sec- 
tion of  the  tube.  We  thus  see  that  where  the  intensity  decreases 
the  tube  widens  out,  and  where  the  intensity  increases  the  tube 
narrows.  This  suggests  the  flow  of  a  stream,  and  hence  Maxwell 
and  others  use  the  term  "flux"  or  "flow"  of  force,  for  the  quan- 
tity Fs, 

419.  Energy  of  an  Electric  Field.— To  calculate  the  energy  in  unit 
volume  of  an  electric  field,  take  the  case  of  two  parallel  charged  plates, 
with  a  di0erence  of  potential  V  and  a  charge  of  Q,  Q  unit  tubes  extend 
between  the  two  plates.  The  total  energy  is  (yO/2)  (i416)i  and  &o  the 
energy  per  tube  is  V/2  erga.  If  the  tube  has  a  length  L,  the  energy  per 
unit  length  of  tube  is  F/2L.  But  V  =^FL  by  the  definition  of  difference  of 
potential  and  so  the  energy  per  unit  length  of  the  tube  is  F/2.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  number  of  tubes  across  a  normal  square  centimeter  is 
N^FKfAn  (HIS).  But  N  tubes  each  of  unit  length,  occupy  a  cubic  centi- 
meter.    Hence  the  energy  per  cubic  centimeter  of  the  medium  is  F*K/Hn, 
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410*  ktuMmghmc  Electricity, — In   1752    Benjamin  Franklin 
[descfCbed  tim  famous  kite  experiment  by  which  he  "  completely 
the  sameness  of  the  electrical  matter  with  that 
^^iBUlg^"     A  silk  kite  on  which  there  was  a  pointed  wire 
l»  audi  il  vms  f  oimd  that "  as  soon  as  any  of  the  thunder* 
mm  OTer  the  kite,  the  pointed  wire  drew  the  electric 
[  tn  Iioai  thiem,  and  the  kite  with  all  the  twine  became  electri- 
Bf  lUs  mnanFi  Franklin  got  electric  sparks  and  also  was 
I  aUa  to  ebtfca  a  Leaden  ''  phial ''  from  the  clouds. 

Thm  max  sarfced  advance  in  the  study  of  atmospheric  elec- 
Irici^  was  dna  to  tlie  invention  and  use  of  the  water-drop 
^  jhttiagfipll  Uld  tin  electrometer  by  Kelvin  about  the  middle 
of  tha  lail  centwy.  Edvin  showed  that  the  end  of  a  tube 
U%tm  wkieli  a  stitam  U  water  breaks  into  drops  takes  the  electric 
i  of  the  air  at  the  point.  It  was  found  that  the  potential 
off  tka  air  ia  dry  weather  is  normally  positive  relative  to  the 
uammd  with  the  height.  The  potential  gradient 
m  Tolts  per  meter  rise  in  height.  This  may  be 
awaral  kmdivd  Toha  per  meter,  but  it  varies  greatly  with  the 
mMOtt^  tht  timo  of  daj  and  the  weiither  conditions.  It  is  also 
aol  ahraya  poative,  for  the  potential  of  the  atmosphere  at  times 
m  aecMlYe  relative  to  the  earth,  aad  is  very  frequently  so  in 
taniy  mather.  The  caimei  of  atmospheric  electricity  are  not 
attiaed.  Eraporatioii^  friction  of  the  clouds,  the 
of  laitn^viQlet  llg|kt»  and  of  radio-active  materials  are 

The  rieclffeal  pheaiiwiwna  of  the  atmosphere  more  commonly 
ohoifved  are  forma  of  Gsi^taiac  and  the  aurora  borealis.  Light- 
Mbc  is  an  elactiie  dtKharft  hetween  clouds,  or  between  the 
ehttdi  laid  the  earth.  It  takes  the  form  of  forked  lightning, 
sheet  or  ''heat'*  Hghtniiic  and  ''baU''  lightning.  The  ''ball'' 
lightning  is  aot  well  andstslood  and  may  be  due  to  an  optical 
atntton.  Recttt  experimiats  by  the  reBonanee  methods  ($542) 
of  etoetrieal  waves  show  that  I^taiag  diidiarges  aro  oeeillatory 

One  of  the  first  mppticatiooe  of  alectrical  seienee  was  Franklin's 
iim  of  points^  ^^ti^htning  todB^*  for  the  protection  of  buildings 
a^unsl  laffuy  by  lig>itni^g  diaehargea.  The  pmtectioii  from 
Ughtmng  rods  is  probably  greater  in  the  way  of  silently  dia- 
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charging  the  surrounding  atmosphere »  rather  than  in  conducting 
away  disruptive  discharges*  The  best  protection  against  light- 
ning is  a  metallic  net  work  covering  the  building  more  or  less 
completely  and  having  a  good  connection  to  moist  earth. 

The  aurora  borealis  or  "northern  lights,"  is  an  electrical  dis- 
charge in  the  upper  atmosphere,  and  is  most  frequently  seen 
towards  the  polar  regions*  It  is  thought  to  be  analogous  to  the 
electrical  discharges  in  vacuum  tubes*  i     / 

ELECTRO  laNETICS 

421.  The  Electric  Current.— If  two  conductors  A  and  B, 
charged  to  different  electrical  potentials,  be  connected  by  a  long 
thin  wire,  there  will  be  a  flow  of  electricity,  that  is,  an  electric  cur- 
rent, through  the  wire.  The  direction  of  this  current  is  defined  slb 
being  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  potential  The  current  will 
continue  so  long  as  there  is  a  difference  of  potential  between  the 
ends  of  the  wire.  In  the  case  of  electrostatic  charges,  such  as 
those  of  the  Leyden  jar,  the  potentials  are  equalized  in  a  very 
small  fraction  of  a  second,  that  is,  the  currents  are  momentary. 
(We  shall  see  later  in  § j541  and  642  that  under  frequent  condi- 
tions, especially  if  the  connecting  wire  is  short  and  thick,  they  are 
also  oscillatory.)  To  get  a  continued  current  in  a  wire,  the 
difference  of  potential  must  be  kept  up.  The  potentials  produced 
by  electrostatic  machines  are  very  high  and  the  electric  quantities 
separated  are  smaU,  so  that  the  currents  from  such  machines  are 
small,  momentary  and  intermittent.  For  producing  and  main- 
taining continued  electric  currents,  voltaic  cells,  thermo-couples 
and  dynamo-electric  machines  are  used. 

These  will  be  described  later,  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  state 
at  this  stage  the  principle  of  the  voltaic  cell,  since  it  was  the  first 
device  discovered  for  obtaining  continued  currents  and  voltaic 
cells  of  some  form  are  usually  employed  for  most  of  the  experi- 
ments which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

422.  The  Voltaic  Cell* — When  two  dissimilar  conductors,  A 
and  C  (Fig.  294a)  are  immersed  in  a  liquid,  B,  which  acta 
chemically  on  at  least  one  of  them,  and  the  parts  out  of  the  liquid 
are  connected  by  a  wire,  D,  a  current  of  electricity  flows  in  the 
wirei  beating  it  and  producing  other  effects  to   be  described 
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presently*  If  the  wire  D  be  cut  and  its  free  ends  be  joined  to  j 
sufficiently  sensitive  electrometer  (}407)  the  latter  will  show  bj 
the  deflection  of  its  needle  that  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  at  differ 
ent  potentials.  Volt  a,  to  whom  we  owe  the  above  discoveries,^ 
accounted  for  this  difference  of  potential  by  assuming  that  there 
b  an  abrupt  difference  of  potential  set  up  at  the  contact  of  each 
pair  of  dissimilar  conductors  in  the  circuit.  This  view  has  been 
generally  accepted  but  much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as 


A 

C 

I 

.B^^^^ 

A  C 
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to  the  relative  magnitudes  of  these  differences  of  potential  at  the 
various  contacts^  D  with  A,  A  with  B,  B  with  C,  and  C  with  D, 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  this  controversy  further  at 
present  (see  §475), 

423.  Electromotive  Force, — Assuming  that  there  are  such  con- 
tact differences  of  potential,  let  us  denote  the  rise  of  potential 
from  Z>  to  A  (positive  or  negative)  by  F^)^  and  so  on  for  the  other 
contacts  in  the  circuit.  Then  the  whole  difference  of  potential 
of  the  ends  of  D  connected  to  the  electrometer  and  measured  by 
it  is  Vjyji  +  7^5  4-  Vbq  +  VcD^  This,  by  the  definition  of  poten- 
tial difference  (§402),  is  the  work  that  would  be  done  in  taking 
a  unit  quantity  of  electricity  from  one  free  end  of  D  to  the  other 
along  the  line  of  the  conductors  in  the  circuit.  When  the  ends 
of  jD  are  joined  and  a  current  flows,  we  may  regard  the  current 
as  being  due  to  the  sum  of  the  steps  of  potential  at  the  contacts 
and  this  sum  is  accordingly  called  the  electromotive  force,  E^ 
acting  in  the  circuit.  It  is  evidently  also  equal  to  the  work  th 
would  be  done  in  taking  a  unit  quardity  once  around  the  aVcuiti 
The  latter  is  the  general  measure  of  the  electromotive  force  in  a 
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cult,  whether  it  be  due  to  voltaic  cells,  thermoelectric  junc- 
tions, or  a  dynamo,  in  the  circuit. 

424.  Two  Classes  of  Conductors* — Volta  also  sought  to  obtain 
currents  by  circuits  consisting  of  metallic  conductors  only,  but 
in  this  he  did  not  succeed.  He  found,  in  fact,  that,  whatever 
difiFerences  may  be  supposed  to  exist  at  the  various  junctions  in 
such  a  circuit,  the  sum  of  these  formed  as  described  in  §423  is 
equal  to  z«ro,  that  is,  the  electromotive  force  produced  in  such  a 
circuit  is  zero,  (We  now  know  that  such  is  not  the  case  if  there 
are  differences  of  temperature  in  the  circuit.)  He  was,  therefore, 
led  to  divide  conductors  into  two  classes,  conductors  of  the  first 
class  being  such  as  are  not  competent  by  themselves  to  produce 
an  electromotive  force  when  joined  in  a  circuit,  at  least  one  con- 
ductor of  the  second  doss  being  necessary  for  a  finite  electro- 
motive force.  The  former  class  includes  all  metallic  conductors, 
while  the  latter,  now  called  electrolytes  (5462),  are  chemical 
compounds  which  can  be  decomposed  by  an  electric  current. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  if  we  suppose  the  liquid  of  the 
voltaic  cell  (Fig,  294)  to  be  absent  and  A  and  C  to  be  directly  in 
contact,  then  VnA-^yAC^^CD—^-  We  may  also  evidently 
write  this  equation  in  the  form  F^d  +  Vqj^  —  V^^i,  or  the  contact 
rise  of  potential  from  C  to  ^,  if  placed  directly  in  contact,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  rises  of  potential  from  C  to  i>  and  from 
D  to  il,  a  result  that  holds  for  any  three  conductors  of  the  first 
class* 

426-  Electromotive  Force  of  a  Cell, — While  an  electromotive 
force  consists  in  general  of  parts  that  are  located  at  different 
points  in  a  circuit  and  is  measured  by  the  work  done  in  taking 
unit  of  electricity  once  around  the  circuit,  it  may,  in  the  case  of  a 
voltaic  cell,  be  considered  as  due  solely  to  the  liquid  and  the 
plates  directly  in  contact  with  it.  For,  from  the  formulas  stated 
in  55423,  424,  it  follows  that 


—  ^AB  +  ^80  +  ^CA 


This  could  not,  however,  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  satisfactory 
practical  definition  of  the  electromotive  force  of  a  cell,  since,  as 
has  been  stated,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  parts  that  the 
separate  terms  contribute  to  the  whole  sum.    Of  this  whole  sum 
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directly  by  an  elec- 
tbefefore,  define  the  e.OLf. 

eM  u  tkB  ^fftrtnce  ofpateiUial 
|0  UW  fUUm  of  the  c€U,  when 

When  tlie  etrenH  is  cloeed  by 
■tflaWift  wires  of  any  kind,  the 
deetranotiTe  force  of  the  circuit 
ii^  M  we  have  s^n  above,  equal 
to  Ikat  of  the  cell  and  independent 
of  the  msterial  of  the  connectionja 
(pmrided  they  be  all  at  the  same 
temperature)* 

Magnetic    Effect    of    an 

Current-— In  1820  Hans 

ChiiBtian  Oented,  Professor  in  the 

University  of  Copenhagen,  made 

the  epoch-making  discovery  that 

a  ne^liboriiig  magnetic  needle.    It 

m  stn^jit  wire  was  held  in  a  north  and 

needle^  the  needle  was  deflected  if  an 

through  the  wire.     Further,  the 

nC  the  needle  was  reversed,  (a)  by 

of  the  enrrent,  and  (6)  by  holding  the 
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Held 
on  the 

the  needle^  with  the  palm  toward  the 

pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  current, 

the  direction  of  the  deflection  of  the 

(Fig.296K 
%  ahows  that  a  we  carrying  an  electric 
by  a  magnetic  fields  and  that  the  direction 
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of  the  field  la  on  all  sides  perpendicular  to  the  current  direction^ 

that  is,  that  the  magnetic  Uuea  must  be  circles  about  the  current* 

This  can  also  be  shown  by  means  of  iron  filings.     A  vertical  wire 

passes  through  a  hole  bored 

in  a  horizontal  glass  plate; 

if  a  strong  current  is  passed 

through  the  wire,  and  iron 

filings  are  sprinkled  on  the 

glass,   it  is  seen  that  the 

filings   arrange  themsel 

in  circles  with  the 

center     (Fig.     297). 

using  a  small  compass 

is  easy  to  fix  the  direction 

of  this  field.     The  direction 

of  the  current  and  that  of         ;   *^  ^V'^^^'L^-r-'^r^V  >  ^'>^^j?'i^^ 

the    accompanymg     mag-  ""  '  ^.» .  -.  -i 

netic  field  is  stated  by  Max-  pn,.  297. 

well's  rule:   //  the  direction 

of  the  current  is  that  of  the  advance  or  thruet  of  a  right-handed 

acreWf  then  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  screw  gives  the  direction 

of  the  magnetic  fidd.     This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  298. 

From  the  above  we  can  see,  that  a 
N  pole  would  rotate  in  a  circle  about 
a  current^  provided  tlie  N  pole  could 
be  isolated  from  ita  S  pole.  Fig.  299 
shows  a  piece  of  apparatus  for  demon- 
strating this  rotation  and  its  direct 
tion.    The  current  from  the  battery 
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enters  from  below  at  A,  passes  up  the  vertical  rod  to  B,  and  by  a  mercury 
cup  enters  the  horisontal  arm  BD;  by  this  it  reaches  the  circular  mercury 
troiigb  S,  and  completes  the  circuit  back  to  the  battery.     Suspended. so 
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thrqr  e^a  rotate  with  tbe  mrm  BD,  about  the  azia  of  the  vertical  cur- 
AB,  are  the  two  magneU  NS  and  N^S^^  which  have  their  north  poles 
X  and  yr  in  the  field  of  AS,  while  the  two  south  poles  S  and  S"  are  out- 
ads  of  this  field.  When  the  eairait  flows  from  A  to  B,  the  north  poles 
utKcloekwiae  about  the  current  as  looked  at  from  above,  and 
to  fVTolTe  so  long  as  the  current  continues.  Reversing  the 
of  the  current  reverses  the  direction  of  the  rotation. 


Lines  of  a  Circular  Circuit  and  of  a  Solenoid. — 
¥nien  the  wire  carrying  a  eorrent  is  bent  into  a  circle,  as  shown 
in  Flgs^  300a  and  b,  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  pass  through  the 
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area  bounded  by  the  circle,  entering  at  one  face  of  the  circle  and 
going  out  from  the  opposite  face.  That  is,  the  north  pole  of  a 
magrietic  needle  would  act  as  if  repelled  by  one  face  of  the  circle 
and  attracted  by  the  other  face.  The  circular  circuit  then  acts 
like  a  thin  sheet  magnet,  or  "a  magnetic  shell,"  one  face  of  which 
is  :\  north  **pole"  and  the  other  a  south  "pole."  It  is  also  seen 
that  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines  (S  to  AO  of  the  shell  is 
related  to  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  coil  as  the  thrust  to 
the  twist  of  a  right-handed  screw. 

By  winding  the  wire  closely  on  a  cylinder  in  one  or  more  layers, 
we  get  a  helix  or  solenoidal  coil.    It  can  be  considered  as  a  series 
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of  parallel  and  equal  circles  with  centers  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 
A  helix  with  a  current  through  it  forms  a  solenoid.     The  mag- 
netic field  of  a  solenoid  is  indicated  in  Fig,  301 .     It  is  the  result- 
ant of  the  magnetic  fields  of  the  individual  circular  currents.     It 
is  seen  that  one  end  forms  a  N  pole,  and 
the  other  end  a  S  pole.    The  magnetic 
field  inside  the  solenoid  is  uniform  ex- 
cept near  the  ends  {§430). 

428.  Current  and  Field  Strength.  Uoits 
of  Current— The  strength  of  the  mag- 
netic field  at  a  point  P,  due  to  a  current 

i  in  a  small  element  of  circuit  da  at  a  distance  r  from  P^  (Fig. 
302a)  varies  directly  as  the  current  i,  directly  as  the  length  ds     jr 
resolved  at  right  angles  to  r,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  '^ 
distance  r;  that  is,  H,  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  at  P,  is 
given  by  the  equation 

where  A:  is  a  constant  the  value  of  which  depends  upon  the 
surrounding  medium  and  upon  the  units  used.  The  magnetic 
field  at  P  is  evidently  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  Pd«.     If 


Flo,  302, 


da'  is  the  length  of  the  current  element^  and  if  this  makes  the 
angle  ^  with  r,  (Fig.  302,  6)  then  ds^ds^  sin  <{>  and 

--     kids'  *     , 

It  is  evident  that  a  direct  experimental  proof  of  the  above  law  is 
not  possible,  since  we  cannot  have  an  isolated  circuit  element  ds. 
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We  eaUj  however,  apply  the  law  to  various  circuits  and  deduce 
formuke  which  can  be  tested. 

The  simplest  application  is  in  calculating  the  magnetic  field  at 
the  center  of  a  circular  circuit.  Here  the  sum  of  all  the  elemenU 
ds  is  2nT^  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  all  the  elements  are 
at  the  distance  r  from  the  center,  and  hence  the  magnetic  field 
at  the  center  is 

H=k  -i-^ft  — 
r  r 

this  equation^  the  constant  k  is  unity,  if  we  measure  r  the 
radius  in  centimeters^  and  define  unit  current  as  follows:  Unit 
current  is  the  current  which^  flowing  through  a  circle  of  one  cent- 
meter  radius  in  air,  exerts  a  force  of  2k  dynes  on  a  unit  magnetic 
poU  at  the  center  of  the  circle.  This  is  the  c.g.s,  electromagnetic 
unit  of  current.  It  can  also  be  stated  as  follows:  The  electro- 
magnetic unit  of  current  is  that  current  which,  flowing  through 
unit  length  of  arc  with  unit  radius,  produces  unit  magnetic 
field  at  the  center. 

If  the  circular  circuit  has  n  turns  instead  of  one  turn,  the 
formula  becomes^ 

^  r 
By  sending  the  same  current  through  circular  circuits  of  different 
radii  and  measuring  the  magnetic  fields  at  the  centers,  it  is  found 
that  the  above  formula  holds.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
law  of  action  of  each  short  element  of  a  current  must  also  be  true. 
For  practical  measurements  the  unit  of  current  used  is  the  ampere. 
The  ampere  is  one-tenth  (10^0  of  the  c*g.s.  electromagnetic  unit 
of  current, 

439.  Electromagnetic  Unit  Quantity  of  Electricity.— The  above 
definitions  of  unit  current  are  founded  entirely  on  the  magnetic 
action  of  a  current.  In  stating  them  we  have  implied  nothing 
as  to  the  nature  of  electricity  itself,  the  direction  in  which  it 
flows^  or  the  amount  that  flows.  If,  however,  we  now  assume 
lliai  an  electric  current  may  be  regarded  as  the  flow  of  an  incom- 
pressible fluid  in  a  definite  channel,  we  must  suppose  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  water  flowing  in  a  pipe,  the  quantity  that  flows 
throogb  eveiy  eross-section  is  the  same  and  we  are  thus  led  to  an 
0fiitre^  Mir  definition  of  a  unit  quantity  of  electricity.     Unit 
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quantily  of  eleciricity  is  that  quantity  which,  in  each  second^  parses 
through  every  cross-section  of  a  linear  conductor  which  carries  a 
unit  steady  current. 

It  should  be  noted  that  nothing  yet  stated  enables  us  to  decide 
whether  a  current  of  electricity  consists  of  a  flow  of  positive 
electricity  from  high  to  low  potential  in  a  conductor,  or  a  flow  of 
negative  electricity  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  a  combination  of 
both.  This  question  can  only  be  decided  by  considerations  that 
will  be  referred  to  later.  Hence,  the  total  quantity  which 
passes  a  section  of  the  circuit  in 
i  seconds,  when  current  i  flows, 
IB  q  —  it. 

The  c.g.s.  electromagnetic  unit 
of  electricity  is  the  quantity  car- 
ried in  a  second  past  a  point  in 
a  circuit  by  the  cg.s.  electro- 
magnetic unit  of  current.  Ex- 
periments show  that  this  is  about 
3X10***  times   greater  than  the 

cg.s.  electrostatic  unit  of  electricity  (§401).  One-tenth  (10^*) 
the  c.g.8.  electromagnetic  unit  quantity  is  called  a  coulomb. 
The  coulomb  is  thus  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes 
any  section  of  a  circuit  in  a  second  when  an  ampere  flowa^ 
hence  coulombs  =  amperes  X  seconds. 

430.  Magnetic  Field  on  the  Axis  of  a  Circular  Circuit.  Same  for  a  Sole- 
noid*— The  magnetic  field  at  a  point  P  on  tlie  axis  of  a  circular  circuit  can 
be  found  as  follows:  Let  p  be  the  distance  of  P  (Fig.  303)  from  C  the 
center  of  the  circle,  and  r  the  radius  of  the  circle.  The  distance  of  P  from 
an  element  ds  of  the  circuit  ia  thea  a  —  \/r"-|-p»,  hence  the  magnetic  force 
OQ  unit  pole  at  P  due  to  current  i  in  da  ia 

This  force  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  P~d9.  It  ia  resolved  along  the  axis 
by  multiplying  by  coa  ^  -sin  CPA  =r/a«r/\/r"  +  p*;  or 

For  the  whole  circle  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  ia  therefore 
■  ^*(r»+p>)'/« 
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of  tiie  dement  At  the  opposite  end 

tbe  total  fiekl  at  P. 

ax  a  paiat  P  cm  the  axis  of  a  solenoid,  the 

clmi^ia  Butt  be  added.     Consider  a  smsU 

X  \mm^  iht  ffiifaTice  of  its  center,  C,  from 

id  bj  a,  its  length  by  L  and  the 

cf  turns  in  the  length  dx  is 


WW 

B 

r                   '^^ — ^^---"j^i*'^ 

i»                                             C 
aj..    ■■-■■: I '. L-  :i ;.^ : r > , •  c > ^ , J 

0'             P 

'oam  fR  5v  4e  wdtmrntj  of  the  magnetic  field  at  P  due  to 

O  aad  4s  ^  "  r4^/mo?  ^  the  expression  becomes 

lCT«sin»l^ 
4Hr ^ 

!hi?a|:acxuc  Serr«isr  -a*  Saits  ^i^BPO  and  ^^^APO  we  find  for  the 

-^  -^—  {cos  ^~cos  ^j) 

y  rv  f  -t^b*  jflisril  1  sf  ibe  aofesioid  is  laige  compared  to  the  radius  r,  and 
▼^  "ikis  -.if  7»:tii  r  3>aar  the  middle  of  the  solenoid,  we  can  put  ^j  - 180" 

TVs  f  rcTzriua  aoio  giiw  .appftndmately)  the  field  intensity  inside  a  ring 
I:  ij  :c  >»  z::e»i  ^haJ  a$  the  ends  of  a  stnught  solenoid,  where  6^  or 

4S1.  Reld  Abcmt  a  Stnight  Oraiit— The  intensity  of  the  mag- 
ne;::  ie.i  due  :o  a  current  in  a  straight  circuit  of  indefinite  length 
v^:f$  ir.veT^>  &s  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  circuit. 
This  v-AZ  be  rr^vexi  experimentally  by  the  arrangement  shown 
:n  Vic  v>v\^.  AOB  is  a  vertical  circuit,  and  NS  is  a  magnet 
pl*c\\i  upon  a  horixontal  disk  which  is  free  to  rotate  about  the 
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circuit  aa  axis.  If  r^  and  r^  are  the  distances  of  the  poles  +m 
and  —  m  from  the  center  0,  and  ff ,  and  H^  the  intensities  of  the 
field  at  the  two  poles,  the  moments  of  the  force  about  0  are 
mH^r^  and  —mH^^,  Experiment  shows  that  there  is  no  rota- 
tion, that  is,  that  the  moments  of  force  are  equal  and  opposite 
or  that  mH{r^  =  mH^f^^  and  hence  HJH^^^rJr^,  The  inten- 
sities of  the  field  due  to  the  circuit  are,  therefore,  inversely  as 
_  the  distances  fj  and  r j*  This  is  known  as  Biot  and  Savart's  law, 
■      From  this  we  get  that  H—kilr,  for  the  field  about  a  straight 

^^r  TiQ.  30$i  Fio,  306. 

circuit  of  indefijiite  length.  It  caji  be  shown  by  mathematics 
and  also  by  experiment,  that  fc  =  2,  if  i  is  measured  in  c.g,s, 
a.m.  units  of  current,  that  is,  H  =  2i/r. 

The  mathematical  proof  is  aa  follows:  The  effect  at  P  (Fig,  306)  of  the 
element  AB  of  the  current  ia  the  same  as  that  of  its  projection,  ds  or  AC, 
perpendicular  to  R,  Now  AC^'Rdtf)  and  r  — /2  cos  <{>,  Hence  (see  §428) 
id$/B^»i  cos  <}>d<f>lr.  lotegrating  this  between  limits -?r/2  and  +  ?r/2 
w«  get  H  » 2i7 r.  a^ ,0 

We   can  now  calculate  the  work 
done  in  carrying  a  pole  m  round   a 


current  i.   For  W  ^  Hml  = 


2m 


2;rr  = 


Fl<L  S07. 


4nim;  or,  when  a  unit  pole  moves 
about  a  circuit  which  carries  a  cur- 
rent i ,  4;ri  ergs  work  are  done. 

From  the  above  we  get  an  instructive  proof  of  the  intensity  of 
the  field  at  the  center  of  a  solenoid.  Take  a  closed  path  abed  (Fig, 
307).  The  side  a&  is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force. 
The  sides  be  and  ad  are  perpendicular  to  the  field  and  extend 


MLBCnXTFT  MMB 

whex^  the  field  beeomes  nuT 

i  m  uiMiBd  llie  path  abed^  the  only  force  is 

Ite  wo^  W^H.m.ab^  where  H  is  the 

If  fi  is  the  number  of  turns 

lisiXiilpIaigtkytlie  number  of  turns  in  the  length 

i m. «l/£^  mmd Mim  tht  rarxent,  W—4xmi,  ab.  n/L,    Hence 

true   approximately  for  any 


near  either  end  (J430). 

Urn  Magpctk  Field. — Oersted's 

efnreni  is  not  simply  a  transfer 

a  eooductOTy  but  that  the  whole  region 

With  the  transfer  of  electricity 

fidd  at  i^t  ang^  lo  the  same.     Professor 

■fcoBH  how  the  various  phenomena  of  the 

aU  be  interpreted  as  due  to  the  motion 

•  nr^Fandaj^  tabes"  (HIS),  which  aceom- 

of  the  tkctik  ehargies.     Suppose  we  have  two 


fgr&iaM  Tut*  _ 


M  with  poaitive  and  n^ative  charges  respective!; 
or  taba  connecting  the  charges.  If  we 
A  a&d  B  by  a  wire  C,  the  ends  of  the  lines  will 
ire,  until  the  lines  shrink  to  molecul&r 
the  «haiges  combine.  But  as  these  lines  shrink 
ml3  Ihtttf  cMs  come  together,  there  are  magnetic  lines  ai  righi 
mt/lm  le  Ihtltemrf  it  tfte  Undtion  0/  lAetr  moiion  (Fig.  3085). 
\m  the  caee  of  a  eotttomoae  dectric  current,  there  is  a  continual 
iwewal  «f  the  decttie  liaea,  ao  that  there  is  a  stream  of  electric 
Umo  dooioc  m  aftonK  the  conductorp  According  to  this  view, 
whkh  ie  ift  acmnettt  with  the  ideas  of  Faraday  and  Maxwell, 
Iht  e&afaetic  field  is  due  to  these  moving  electric  lines. 
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433.  Magnetic  Effect  of  a  Moving  llectrified  Body, — Rowland 
made  in  1875  a  fundamental  experiment  which  showed  that  a 
charged  body  when  moving  at  a  high  speed  is  equivalent  in  its 
magnetic  efiFects  to  an  electric  current.  Hia  method  was  to 
charge  a  gilded  vulcanite  disk  and  spin  it  very  rapidly.  This 
produced  a  deflection  of  a  sensitive  magnetic  needle.  Measure- 
ments have  shown  that  a  moving  charged  body  produces  a 
magnetic  field  which  is  equal  to  the  field  produced,  per  unit  of  its 
length,  by  a  linear  conductor  carrying  a  current  eu,  where  e  is 
the  charge  and  u  its  speed.  An  electric  discharge  in  a  vacuum 
tube  consists  of  streams  of  charged  particles  called  cathode  and 
canal  rays,  and  it  is  found  that  these  act  in  accordance  with 
Rowland's  experiment,  that  is,  they  are  equivalent  to  electric 
currents,  and  are  bent  and  deflected  by  a  magnet  like  flexible 
currents.     (See  §552  on  Conduction  of  Electricity  in  Gases.) 

4S4.  Electron  Theory  of  Conduction. — Since  moving  dmrges  have  the 
same  magnetic  efiTects  as  electric  currents^  it  is  a  natural  supposition  that 
a  current  consists  essentially  of  a  stream  of  charged  particles^  the  combined 
magnetic  effect  of  which  constitutes  the  magnetic  field  a^ociated  with 
the  current.  In  the  diacuAsion  of  views  as  to  the  nature  of  electric  charges 
(§394)  we  have  seen  that  the  most  probable  hypothesis  is  that  they  consist 
of  electrons  or  imits  of  electricity  which  can  be  transferred  from  one  body 
to  another,  an  excess  above  the  normal  constituting  a  negative  charge 
and  a  deOciency  a  positive  charge.  This  hypothesis  has  been  extended  to 
the  explanation  of  electric  currents  and  it  has  been  found  to  account 
fairly  well  for  the  facts.  Since  |-he  electrons  are  very  much  smaller  than  the 
atoms  of  conductors,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  current  must  consist 
in  a  flow  of  electrons.  If  so,  the  fiow  must  be  from  low  to  high  potentials. 
In  fact,  high  and  low  potentials  liave  been  defined  by  the  work  done  in 
moving  a  charge  of  positive  electricity.  If  it  had  been  the  unit  of  negative 
electricity  that  was  referred  to  in  the  definitioni  the  terms  high  and  low,  as 
applied  to  the  potential  of  bodies,  would  have  been  reversed. 

It  is  believed  that  in  a  metalhc  conductor  many  electrons  are  so  entirely 
"  free  "  or  so  loosely  connected  to  atonus  that  they  are  easily  set  in  motion 
by  electric  forces,  whereas  the  much  larger  atoms,  each  of  which  remains 
positively  charged  when  deprived  of  its  normal  number  of  electrons,  move 
much  more  slowly.  There  is  evidence  that  the  electrons  are  moving  in 
random  directions  with  very  high  velocities  when  there  is  no  current  in  the 
noetal,  for,  under  certain  conditions,  they  can  be  ejected  from  the  surface 
of  the  metal  and  something  can  be  learned  as  to  their  velocities  ({565). 
When  a  difference  of  potential  is  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  conductor,  a 
drift  of  the  electrons  is  superposed  on  their  random  motion  and  this  drift 
constitutes  the  electric  current.    The  drift  or  stream  of  electron*  does  not, 
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however,  attain  any  very  great  velocity,  since  coUiaions  between  electr 
and  atoms  are  continually  taking  place. 

From  the  above  we  can  readily  obtain  an  e2:pi«8S(ion  for  the  magnitude 
of  an  electric  current.  The  moving  electrons  in  any  part  of  a  circuit  mu^t 
produce  the  magnetic  field  associated  with  that  part  of  the  circuit.  Now 
consider  a  wire  of  cross-^ectioDi  a,  and  let  the  number  of  electrons  per  unit  of 
volume  be  N,  the  charge  of  each  being  t  in  electromagnetic  uxuta.  Then 
the  total  charge  of  these  is  Nae.  Hence,  by  the  result  of  Rowland's 
experiment,  if  the  mean  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  stream  is  u, 

\  ^  Naeu 
This  expression  has  been  tested  in  various  ways,  some  of  which  will  be 
referred  to  later. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  CURREKTS 

435.  Galvanometers.— An  instrument  for  measuring  an  electric 
current  by  its  magnetic  effects  is  called  a  galvanometer.  If  the 
inatrtiment  is  only  for  detecting  the  presence  of  a  current,  it 
ehould  in  strict  language  be  called  a  galvanoscope,  but  such  an 
instrument  is  often  called  a  galvanometer,  or  perhaps  a  detector 
galvanometer.  There  are  two  types  of  galvanometers  in  com- 
mon use  (a)  the  galvanometer  with  a  movable  magnetic  needle 
and  a  fixed  coil,  and  (h)  the  galvanometer  with  a  movable  coil 
and  a  fixed  magnet.  This  last  type  is  called  the  d'Arsonval 
galvanometer.  Electrod3mamometers,  which  are  current  meas- 
uring instruments  depending  on  the  magnetic  action  between  two 
coils,  one  fixed  and  the  other  movable,  form,  strictly  speaking, 
another  type  of  galvanometers  (see  §531)* 
The  term  ammeter  or  ampere-meter  is  used 
for  special  forms  of  graduated  galvan- 
ometers. One  of  these  will  be  described 
later  (§440). 

436*  Tangent  Galvanometers. — A  tangent 
galvanometer  consists  of  a  circular  coil, 
which  is  mounted  with  its  plane  vertical 
and  set  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  a 
small  magnetic  needle,  suspended  hori- 
zontally at  the  center  of  the  coil.  The 
needle  is  in  a  compass  box  with  a  pointer 
and  graduated  circle  so  that  its  deflections  can  be  read. 
The  deflections  are  often  measured  by  attaching  a  small 
mirror  to  the  needle  and  observing  the  de8ection  of  a  beam 
of  light  on  a  scale.     When  an  electric  current  passes  in  the 
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)il,  the  needle  is  under  the  action  of  the  magnetic  field  of 
the  earth,  which  is  parallel  to  the  coil,  and  of  the  magnetic 
field  due  to  the  current,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  coil*  It 
takes  a  resultant  position  and  makes  an  angle  6  with  the  mag- 
netic meridian.  There  are  then  two  couples  acting  on  the  nee- 
dle. The  couple  tending  to  turn  it  back  into  the  magnetic 
meridian  is  HM  sin  fl,  where  H  is  the  horizontal  intensity  of 
the  earth's  magnetic  field  and  M  is  the  magnetic  moment  of 
the  needle  (§376),     The  couple  acting  to  turn  the  needle  into 

the  direction  of  the  field  of  the  coil  is  — —  Af  cos  ff,  where  — 


is  the  intensity  of  the  field  due  to  the  coil  (}428). 
needle  is  at  rest,  the  two  couples  are  equal,  or 
2;mi 


When  the 


Hence, 


M  cos  9  =  HM  sin  0 

i  =^  -  tan  6 
27m 


"g  1 f/^- 


2wfjr 

r 
Fia.  Sia 

2;m 
In  this  formula,  the  term  —  depends  only  on  the  dimensions 

of  the  galvanometer  and  is  represented  by  0,  called  the  galvan- 
ometer constant.     The  formula  then  becomes 
H  i^H{G  tan  ff  -  A  tan  B 

The  current  is  thus  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of 
deflection.  If  the  current  is  to  be  measured  in  amperes^  instead 
of  c.g.e.  electromagnetic  units, 

H  C  (amperes) 

I     In  the  a1 
I      the  curn 


27m 


tan  d 


In  the  above  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  magnetic  field  due  to 
the  current  is  uniform  for  the  region  of  the  needle  and  equal  to 
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for  tlie  eenter  of  the  eoiL    This 

tlie  dimmfter  of  the  coil  is  large 

of  ike  needle.    It  is  usual  to  have  a  coil 

S  on.  or  moie  in  diameter,  and  a  needle 

a  eoBtoMter  or  less  in  length. 

Ib TiMTliiMiMihi  Gai^fciin tangoit galyanometer 

ikBR  aie  t«o  wqoal  wtieal  eoOs  placed  at  a  diB- 

Trnnr  «f  dis  xadfav  apftrt  and  with  the  needle  on 

i^a  aadi  miiwmj  between  the  two  ooils  (Fig.  311). 

H  die  coOi  have  man  than  a  nn^  turn  they  are 

on  parts  of  cones  which  have 

at  the  midpotnt  of  the  c<h1s.    It  can 

be  ikusa  that  this  arrangement  gives  a  very 

>gnftif  field  for  the  region  immediately 

midpoint. 

are  oed  (1)  to  compare  currents  by 
of  the  an^fes  of  deflection  which  they 
dectrie  currents  in  absolute  units. 
IiL  laie  liR  CBK;,  tke  xafaiei  of  G  and  H  have  to  be  determined. 
T»  |Sft  G  is  a  Bttoer  of  simple  measurement  and  arithmetic; 
u»  iiiR^i>£  s  ORiBiBining  H  has  been  given  in  §383. 

((MOT- 

^  Type  « — ^A  tangent  galran- 
iintf«r  »  rr=ar£I*T  a  standard  in- 
RrTTT»*a^  Scz^riehsoccI  must  be  large 
«  CTP?  liif  :^:iir^  :iaiformitT  of  field 
4^  *i*  r!*i7«r.  very  ssaD  currents  will 
2C5  T«r>r:i^?  r»iable  deflections  of 
^ie  2«^^i>.  T:^  oe^ect  and  measure 
$sr^  r.Lrr«£:^  seoshire  galranometers 
iiT-  Swc  itf-raed  in  which  (a)  the 
a^^i^cii  X  oie  .•cirrus;  on  the  needle  is 
L3>r::^rti5*^i  ar-i  J"  lie  directive  action 
,*c  :isf  ex^c^^  5eii  on  the  needle  is 

Ar;x^iy:  :if  =&:«  seasiuve  of  gal- 
>rarx"r:>ir:5*i:^    5?    ^ie    astatic    mirror 

ja:x^Lr^.^r:>> :er  o:  Prv:«sor  William  Thomson,  Lord  Kelvin,  origi- 
wu::y  i::vYc:^fc  for  receiving  the  weak  signal  currents  of  the 
\lU&ti<  cdkKie.    The  magnetic  system  consists  of  two  magnetic 
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needles  fixed  parallel  to  each  other  on  the  same  staffs  but  with 
the  poles  of  the  two  needles  oppositely  directed  (Fig.  312).  The 
directive  action  of  the  field  on  the  needle  system  is  thus  propor- 
tional to  the  difference  in  the  magnetic  moments  of  the  two 
needles.  In  this  galvanometer  there  are  two  coils,  one  surround- 
ing the  upper  needle  and  one  surrounding  the  lower  needle  of  the 
astatic  needle  system.  Each  coil  is  double,  and  the  needle  hangs 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  coil  The  coils  are  usually  wound 
with  very  fine  silk-covered  copper  wire  so  as  to  get  the  maximum 
length  of  wire  on  the  coils  near  the  needles*  This  makes  coils 
of  high  electrical  resistance,  and  hence  such  galvanometers  are 
sometimes  called  ** high-resistance"  galvanometers.  The  sug- 
gested term  "long  coil'*  galvanometer,  however,  better  describes 


N^ 


kizni^H 
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these  instruments.  The  exterior  magnetic  field  is  controlled  in 
direction  and  in  strength  by  one  or  more  controlling  magnets, 
placed  on  top  of  the  instrument.  By  this  means,  the  exterior 
magnetic  field  can  be  reduced  to  any  extent.  A  small  mirror 
is  attached  to  the  needle  system  and  the  deflections  are  read  by 
a  telescope  and  scale,  or  by  a  lamp  and  scale.  For  small  deflec- 
tSoBB  the  currents  are  proportional  to  the  deflections.  A  com- 
mon sensitiveness  of  a  galvanometer  of  this  type  is  a  deflection 
of  1  millimeter  of  a  beam  of  light  on  a  scale  at  a  distance  of  1 
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meter  for  10-*  amperes  though  galvanometers  of  this  kind  are 
made  with  a  sensitiveness  of  even  10-^>  amperes.  Another 
method  of  denoting  the  sensitiveness  of  a  galvanometer  is  to  give 
the  resistance  in  the  circuit  when  an  e.m.f.  of  one  volt  causes  a  de- 
flection of  1  mm.  on  a  scale  at  1  meter  distance.  Thus  a  galvan- 
ometer would  be  described  as  "sensitive  to  1000  megohms." 

One  of  the  most  sensitive  of  recent  galvanometen  is  the  Broca  galvan- 
onfller.  Hm  needle  system  and  coils  in  this  galvanometer  are  indicated  in 
1%.  313a.  Hm  verti<^  magnets  have  consequent  poles  and  may  be  very 
flti€Bg  and  are  perfectly  astatic  if  paralleL  This  produces  greater  sensitive- 
mmm  and  greater  freedom  from  external  disturbances. 

In  ^btb  above  amsitive  galvanometers,  some  damping  device  is  necessary, 
IB  erder  to  bring  the  needle  to  rest.  In  most  cases  air  damping  is  used,  a 
■■la  vane  bemg  for  this  purpose  attached  to  the  needle  system.  Magnetic 
dfafesbanees  doe  to  eommeraal  electric  currents  and  machinery  seriously 
fait  ^bfb  nn  of  Knitive  astatie  galvanometen;  indeed  in  many  places  they 
esaant  be  nnd  unlf—  magneticaUy  shidded.  This  shielding  is  effected  by 
«■■§  e£  a  Moei  of  hemispheres  m  of  eylinden  of  soft  iron.  (See  §492.) 
SMk  inifenHBBBti  are  called  "iron-dad"  galvanometers. 

Tki  aoifle  nnrtalie  needle  multiplier^'  galvanoeoope  shown  in  sections  in 
1%.  3X3&  was  HM^  nnd  bj  eaiiier  investigatora.  It  can  be  made  sensitiTe 
Ims  3a  of  CQSzae  af«eted  by  erteraal  magnetie  fidds. 


«  . 


lb»  SM. 


^K^  Hmn^^;^  «  TTlii— isi  6dlf«ii0]iieteis. — ^A  galvan- 
o^rv^t.^-  ^A  u.^  ::^*2<  .^towcs  «f  a  small  coil  suspended  be- 
.*v?»«  ;iv  .•v«3^  A^  a  iC*tii$  sttfHt  by  a  phosphor-bronze  or 
^^"i^   <^S^  ^%^     ^^  ^1??*  iwwtifin  for  the  current  is 
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by  the  Buspension  strip,  and  the  lower  connection  is  by  a  loose 
loop  of  fine  copper  wire.  The  "controlling"  force  on  the  coil  is  the 
torsion  of  the  suspension  strip.  When  there  is  no  current  passing 
through  the  galvanometer,  the  plane  of  the  coil  is  parallel  to  the 
magnetic  field.  When  a  current  pstsses  through  the  coil,  one 
face  becomes  a  north  magnetic  pole  and  the  other  face  a  south 
pole  (§427).  A  current  accordingly  causes  a  deflection  of  the 
coil  in  the  magnetic  field.  In  the  more  sensitive  instruments 
these  deflections  are  read  by  one  of  the  mirror  and  scale  methods. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  d'Arsonval  galvanometer  is  that  it  is 
practically  free  from  external  magnetic  disturbances.\The'quick 
damping  of  the  vibrating  coil  is  abo  a 
great  convenience.  This  damping  is 
due  to  the  reaction  of  the  current 
induced  in  the  moving  coil  itself  on 
closed  circuit,  or  in  a  closed  metallic 
frame  inserted  inside  the  coil.  (See 
Lenz*s  law  §501.)  D' Arson val  gal- 
vanometers are  so  much  more  con- 
venient to  use  than  astatic  galvan- 
ometers, that  they  have  almost  com- 
pletely superseded  the  later  instru- 
ments for  most  electrical  measure- 
ments. A  common  sensitiveness  for 
a  d'Arsonval  galvanometer  is  10~* 
amperes  for  1  mm,  deflection  at  a 
meter  distance,  though  in  special  in- 
struments a  sensitiveness  of  10"^**  am- 
peres is  reached. 

In  the  Einthoven  '^thread''  galvanometer,  there  is  a  single  fine 
wire  stretched  across  the  field  between  the  poles  of  a  strong  magnet 
(Fig.  315).  A  current  through  this  wire  causes  a  deflection  of 
the  wire,  owing  to  the  mutual  force  between  a  current  and  a 
magnet  (§528).  This  deflection  is  read  by  a  microscope  with 
a  micrometer  eyepiece.  The  magnet  may  be  a  permanent 
magnet  or  an  electromagnet.  Instead  of  a  metallic  wire,  a 
silvered  quartz  fiber  is  used  in  very  sensitive  Einthoven  galvan- 
ometers. A  current  as  small  as  10"^'  amperes  can  be  detected 
by  a  galvanometer  of  this  type. 
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I — ^A  bdUstie  gfilTanometer  is  a 

(1)  s  long  period  of  swing  and 

action  on  the  needle  or 

tjpe  of  gat%maometer  may  be  used  for 

Tht  piriod  suHaU^  for  most  cases  is  from 

a  mai^  oarfHatkm     Tke  long  period  is  ob- 

or  eofl,  thus  mcreasing  its  moment 

to  meaeure  the  total  quantity 

it,  so^  as  we  get  in  the  dis- 

or him  »hieed  current  of  short  duration 

m  tkat  the  tnosient  current  produces 

an  imiMibe  (§87)  which  is  proportional 

to  fi  or  Q;  and  further  that  this  impulse 

is  pwyortiooal  to  the  first  throw  6  of  the 

lAe  needle  does  not  move 

4mring  ike  time  of  the  die- 

From  this  we  get  Q=^k0,  or  the 

lolal  deeUie  quantity  of  this  discharge 

h  ptofKHtioiial  to  the  first  throw  of  the 

Off  moTing  coil.     The  complete 

of    the    ballistic    galvanometer 

of  its  use,  is  given  in  the  larger 


TUb  IB  a  D*AiBoavil  gal^fanomet^r  with  a  cotl 
aad  «oo(tit>Ued  by  a  flat  spiral 
read   by   the    moYeroent  of   a 
wiiicii  aa  graduated  directly 
fORj  oalf  wy  tmaM  eurrento,  and  so  sh' 

oaiy  a  known  fraction  of  the 


HJMntOMom-i:  force  akb  eesistahce 

441.  Ualla  of  FoiHtial  DilFerence  and  Electromotive  Force,— 
Whn  a  HMUJiyof  tiaaucilj,  f ,  pteaes  from  a  point  at  the  poten- 
tial F^lo  a  pote  a4  the  potortial  V^  it  doea  an  amount  of  work 
by  r-^fCF^-rj  (HOZy.  When  there  is  a  current 
a  ooadttcior  a ^pHOittty  of  efecHidty,  ^-tf,  flows  in  time  ( 
lIUNHi^  wWFf  iflUM  oaitiuiA  of  tha  eooductor,  and,  as  regards  the 
part  of  tlie  ctAdnctor  between  points  at  potential  F^  and  V^ 
ti»  effect  ia  iko  oaino  aa  if  tlie  quantity  f  had  passed  from  one 
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point  to  tlie  other.  Hence  the  work  in  this  part  of  the  conductor 
is  W^it(V^-V;)  and  therefore  V,-V^  =  W/iL  If  IF  is  ex- 
pressed in  ergs,  t  in  seconds,  and  i  in  electromagnetic  nnits  of 
current,  V^  —  Vj  is  in  electromagnetic  units  of  difference  of 
potential. 

The  measure  of  the  electromotive  force  in  a  closed  circuit  has 
been  already  defined  (§423)  as  the  work  done  in  taking  unit 
quantity  of  electricity  once  around  the  circuit.  In  time  t  the 
quantity  q  =  tY  passes  through  every  cross-section  of  the  circuit 
and  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  g  had  passed  once  around  the  cir- 
cuit. Hence  W  =  Eit  or  E  =  W/it.  Hence  a  difference  of  poten- 
tial and  an  electromotive  force  are  quantities  of  the  same  kind 
and  must  be  expressed  in  the  same  unit.  The  latter  term  is  the 
more  general,  since  it  applies  to  a  complete  circuit,  and  the  electro- 
motive force  in  a  circuit  in  which  the  only  generator  is  a  voltaic 
cell  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  potential  differences  at  the 
contacts  (§425).  The  difference  of  potential  between  two  points 
of  a  conductor  which  contains  no  generator  is  frequently  called 
the  electromotive  force  acting  in  that  part  of  the  conductor  or 
simply  the  electromotive  force  between  the  points. 

In  accordance  with  the  equation  E  —  Wlit,  stated  above,  we 
define  the  unit  of  electromotive  force  as  follows: 

The  electromagnetic  unit  e.m.f  exists  between  two  points  when 
one  erg  of  work  is  done  by  one  electromagndic  unit  of  current  flowing 
for  one  second  between  the  two  points. 

Experiment  shows  that  the  electromagnetic  unit  of  e.m.f.  or 
d,p.  is  about  i  XlO"^®  the  electrostatic  unit  d.p,  already  defined 
(§405).  As  a  practical  unit  of  e.m.f.  we  use  the  volL  The  volt 
is  10"  times  the  c.g.s.  e,m.  unit  of  e.mi.  It  follows  from  the 
above  that  the  product  HE  is  in  ergs,  when  i  and  E  are  expressed 
in  electromagnetic  units,  and  t  in  seconds.  An  ampere  (10"*  e.m, 
units)  flowing  between  two  points  with  an  e.m.f.  of  one  volt 
(10*  e,m,  units)  will  then  do  10'  ergs  of  work  per  second,  or  1 
joule  per  second  i§b5).  Thus  i  (in  amperes)  X  ^  (in  volts)  =  W 
(in  joules  per  second)  =  W  (watts).  This  work  is  transformed 
into  heat  (§458) r  or  chemical  energy  (§462)  or  into  mechanical 
-  energy  (§§534,  536). 
I         442.  Conductivity  and  Resistance.     Ohm^s  Law. — Experiments 
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0  CJb  tUe^wnoHve  fares,  the 

oiilj  Qpon  the  materials 

fact  is  slated  by  the  equation 

Ike  eiB.f,»  and  the  constant  of 

of  the  circuit.     We 

B«  the  reciprocal  of  the 

ia  the  foHD  !  =  £/£,     R 

of  Om  drcoit.     The  above  is 

was  finl  fomally  stated  by  G.  &  Ohm 

mthmformS—E/i,  we  get  the 

of  a  condiicling 

Um  cm,/.  <ifid  the  enrreni  in  the 

therefore  does  not  depend 

m^  ao  long  as  the  dimensions 

ef  Hm^  cnnh  remaiii  imchangedi  the 

■^Ikacnnt. 

tftmt  Ike  whole  cireuit,  but  also  for  any 

part  of  a  circuit  has  a 

of  potential  of  £^5 

is  R^g  =^ABli'    From 

when  B  and  %  are  both 

a/  rmslanee  w  fA«  re- 

unit  of  eurrent 

4i0wmiiet  of  potential,  or 
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The  ohm  is  the 

of  one  ampere  is 

^  mm  wolL    This  is  the 

Ilka  legal  or  international 

jr -^.     Smce 

tiampertB) 

the  ampere  =10"^  c^g.s*  e.m. 

UP  e,£A  e.iii.  units  of  resistaxtce. 


M(JmM} 


Ctei^tetialha 


to  calculate 

c<»ntainit  a  voltaic 

For  tiiii  purpote  we  must  tise  a 

caa  Ik  ffotMid  as  folloire.     Coxulder 

.AtfaaAXofwhichisf.    Applying 

it  ih»  pait  BCA,  la  which  lliera  is  ao 
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generator^  and  denotmg  the  resiartaiice  of  the  p&rt  ADB  by  Hadb  ^^^  ^^^^ 
of  BCA  by  Rbca^  we  get 

E  «  i{RA  DB  +  RbCa) 

VB-yA-iRBCA 
From  theae  we  get  by  subtraction 

E^-VA-VB^iRADB 
E^Va-Vb 


or 


Radb 


Thus  to  get  the  current  that  flows  from  il  to  B  we  must  add  to  the  excess 
(positive  or  negative)  of  the  potential  of  A  over  B  the  e.m.f.  of  the  generator 
D  and  divide  by  the  totaJ  resistance  of  the 
part  ADBf  including  that  of  the  generator. 
The  above  shows  that,  in  applying  Ohm's 
law  to  a  part  of  a  circuity  the  electromotive 
force  in  that  part  cannot  be  taken  as  the 
difference  of  potential  at  the  ends  when  the 
part  contains  a  generator.  We  shall  see 
later  that  there  are  cases  in  which  every  part 
of  a  circuit  must  be  regarded  as  a  generator 

444.  Specific  Resistance.  Conductivity. — ^The  resistance  of  a 
conductor  varies  directly  as  its  length  L^  inversely  as  its  cross- 
section  4,  and  directly  as  a  quantity  p,  called  the  specific  resist- 
ance or  the  "resistivity"  of  the  material,  that  is  fl— ^-7.     The 

specific  resistance  of  a  substance  is  the  resistance  of  a  bar  of  the 
svAstance  one  centimeter  long  and  of  one  square  centimeter  cross- 
$ection.  The  table  on  p.  394  g:ives  the  specific  resistances  at  0°C, 
of  a  number  of  materials  ordinarily  used  in  the  arts.  From  this 
table  and  the  length  and  cross-section  of  a  wire  we  can  calculate 
its  resistance  by  the  above  formula. 

The  specific  resistance  of  a  substance  varies  with  its  tempera- 
ture, and,  in  the  case  of  solids,  with  properties  w^hich  depend 
upon  previous  treatments,  such  as  hardness,  temper,  structure, 
etc.  The  effect  of  temperature  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
section  (§447).  The  effect  of  previous  treatment  cannot  be 
stated  in  a  simple  form.  Hence  different  samples  of  the  same 
substance  may  show  quite  different  specific  resistances. 

The  specific  electrical  conductivity  of  a  substance  is  the  recip- 
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H           rocal  of  its  specific  resistance.    Thus  taking  the  specific  resistance 

■  of    certain   copper   as   L59XlO^*,  its  specific  conductivity  is 

■  1/^=6,29  X10». 

B                                                  SPECIFIC  RESISTANCES 

^^M                           Material. 

Resistance  in  ohms 

Temperature 
ooef&cient  per  C*. 

H             Aluminum 

^H            r?f>r'fM*r 

3     X10-* 

1.5X10"' 

20     X  10-< 

10. 5X10-' 

42      X10-* 

94     X10-* 

8.9X10"* 

1.5X10"» 

.0043 

.0040         ^m 
.0004          ^H 
.0062           H 
.00002         ^M 
.00075         ^M 
.00366         ^M 
.00377         ^M 

^M             OerniAn  mlver 

^B            \^^             

^H             Mani^nin 

H             Mercury , 

^m             Platinum                                ,    , 

H              Hilvftr 

H                 445.  Weight  of  Wire.^^^alculations  of  wire  tables  are  also  conveniently 
B              made  on  tlio  basis  of  the  length  and  the  weight  of  the  wire,  the  weight  of 
H              course  being  directly  proportional  to  the  cross-section  of  the  wire*     The 
H              reference  unit  in  thk  case  is  the  wire  which  is  one  meter  long  and  weighs 
H              one  granij  called  the  ''meter-gram/'     The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  deter* 
H              mined  from  many  experiments  on  commercial  copper,  that  the  ''standard'* 
H              meter-gram  of  annealed  copper  wire  at  20^C.  has  a  resistance  of  0.153022 
H              ohms.    This  corresponds  to  a  density  for  copper  at  20^.  of  S.89,  and  a 

■  specific  resistance  of  1.7212S  (10)^«  in  ohms  and  centimeters  or  a  specific 
I               conductivity  of  5.8096  (10)-*  c.g.s.  e.m.  units  at  20^C.     The  mean  tempera- 

■  ture  coefficient  at  20*C.  is  taken  as  a -0-00383.     The  conductivity  of  hard- 
^t              drawn  copper  mre  is  about  2,7  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  annealed  copper 
^^^H        wire.    The  use  of  weights  instead  of  sectional  area  is  to  be  recommended, 
^^H       because  the  weight  can  be  determined  with  greater  accuracy,  partioulariy 
^^^       in  the  case  of  fine  wires  and  in  the  case  of  wires  of  irregular  shapes  of  croai- 
f               sections.                                                                                                                    ^, 

440.  Resistance  of  Alloys.— The  resistance  of  a  substance  is  in  genfli^H 
increased  by  even  small  amounts  of  foreign  substances.     Thus  it  has  b«i^l 
H              found  that  one-half  per  cent,  of  carbon  changes  the  conductivity  of  coppo 
H              by  20   per  cent.     Many  experimenters    have  studied    the    redstanoes  of 
H              mixtures  of  metals,  known  as  alloys,  both  on  account  of  the  theoretical 
H             interest  and  the  practical  importance  of  the  results.     For  one  group  of 
H             metalsi  leadi  tin,  cadmium  and  sine,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  resistance 
H              of  the  alloy  as  the  mean  resistance  of  the  volume  constituents.     In  the 
H             ease  of  aUoys  of  practicaUy  all  other  metals,  the  redstanee  of  the  alloy  ii 
H             considerably  greater  than  that  of  any  of  its  constituents.     Another  most 
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important  property  of  certain  aUoys  ia  that  the  change  of  resistance  with 
temperature  is  very  small.  These  properties  make  such  alloys  as  constantan, 
manganin,  platinoid,  etc.,  very  valuable  for  resistance  standards  and  for 
rheostats. 

447p  Resistance  and  Temperature, — The  electrical  resietance  of 
pure  metals  increases  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  increase 
per  degree  from  0**  to  lOO^C.  is  a  certain  fraction  of  the  resist- 
ance at  O^C.  This  fraction  is  called  the  temperature  coefficient 
of  renstance.  The  above  law  may  also  be  stated  in  the  form 
of  the  equation,  /?i«fl<^  (l  +  ai).  This  when  plotted  gives  a 
straight  line. 

For  larger  ranges  of  temperature  a  formula  involving  a  second 
constant  ^,  and  of  the  form 

must  be  used. 

448.  Resistance  Thermometers. — The  resistance  of  a  coil  of 
wire,  being  a  function  of  the  temperature,  can  be  used  to  deter- 
mine temperatures.  Platinum  has  been  found  to  be  the  best 
metal  for  resistance  thermometry.  The  advantages  of  a  plat- 
inum resistance  thermometer  are  sensitiveness,  and  the  wide 
range  of  temperature  that  can  be  measured  (from  the  lowest 
temperature  to  4-1200*0.).  A  platinum  thermometer  can  also 
be  of  almost  any  size  and  shape,  and  the  thermometer  coil  can 
be  at  a  distance  from  the  resistance  bridge  and  the  observer* 
Fig.  177  shows  a  standard  resistance  thermometer  as  devised  by 
Callendar. 

449.  Resistance  Standards. — It  follows  from  the  definition  of 
the  ohm  that  the  "absolute"  measurement  of  the  resistance  of 
a  conductor  consists  in  determining  the  ratio  of  the  e.m.L  (volta) 

■     and  the  corresponding  current  (amperes)  in  the  conductor.     To 
make  such  a  measurement  with  high  accuracy  is  not  a  simple 
process.     But  to  get  the  ratio  of  two  resistances  is,  as  we  shall 
see  later^(§456),  a  relatively  simple  measurement  and  one  that 
can  be  made  easily  with  very  high  accuracy.     Hence  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  determining  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  one 
— ^     of  comparing  its  resistance  with  a  "standard  resistance." 
■        Standard  resistances  are  of  two  classes^  (1)  the  prime  stand- 
W     ard|  a  mercury  resistance  and  (2)  secondary  standards  in  the 
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form  of  coils  of  wire  either  (a)  single  coils,  or  (6)  groups  of  coils 
mounted  in  boxes  or  cases^  and  hence  called  resistance  boze9. 

The  prime  standard  is  defined  so  that 
it  can  be  reproduced  from  the  specifica- 
tions of  materials  and  dimensions  only. 
At  an  International  Congress  of  Electri- 
cians held  at  Chicago  in  1893,  in  which  all 
civilised  nations  were  represented,  it  was 
recommended  that  "the  intemaiional  ohm 
be  the  resistance  offered  to  an  unvarying 
electric  current  by  a  column  of  mercury  at 
the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  14,4521  grams  in  mass,  of  a  constant 
cross-sectional  area  and  of  the  length  of  106.3  centimeters.**  The 
cross-sectional  area  of  such  a  column 
of  mercury  is  1  square  millimeter. 
This  has  been  adopted  by  all  nations 
as  the  legal  ohm.  The  ohm  as  thus 
defined  by  law  was  as  near  the  ab- 
solute ohm  as  measurements  could 
fix  it  at  the  time. 

Resistances  in  the  form  of  wire  coils  are  the  most  convenient 
working  standards.  First  we  have  single  coils  made  in  a  form 
Bhown  in  Fig*  318.    They  are  made  so  that  they  can  be  immersed 

in  an  oil  bath  of  constant 
temperature,  and  are  pro- 
vided  with    larg^   copper 
terminals  to  dip  in  mercury 
cups.    Kesistances  of  this 
kind  are  used  primarily  for 
calibrating  the  working  re- 
sistance  boxes.      They 
should   be   supplied    with 
certificates   of    calibration 
from  one  of  the  national 
calibrating       laboratories, 
such  as  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  The  Heichsanstalt  of 
Germany,  or  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  of  Great  Britain. 
For  general  laboratory  purposes  resistance  coils  are  mounted 
in  boxes  as  shown  in  Fig.  319,     On  the  ebonite  top  there  arc  a 
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series  of  heavy  brass  blocks  and  the  ends  of  the  coils  are  joLoed 
to  these  blocks,  so  that  the  current  entering  at  one  terminal 
passes  from  block  to  block  through  each  resistance  coil  in  turn. 
Any  coil  can  be  cut  out  of  the  circuit  by  bridging 
the  brass  blocks  with  a  metal  plug  (Fig,  320).  In- 
stead of  plugs,  a  lever  with  sliding  contacts  is  used 
successfully  in  some  recent  resistance  boxes.  Most 
of  the  high-grade  resistance  boxes  are  now  wound 
with  manganin  wire.  A  resistance  coil  is  always 
wound  inductionless  (Fig.  321),  that  is,  the  coil  is  wound  back  on 
itself  so  as  to  avoid  magnetic  effects  and  self-induction  (j508). 
460.  Resistance  of  Combinations  of  Conductors,  (a)  SerieB 
ArrangemenL^The  total  resistance  of  a  number  of  conductors 
connected  "in  series''  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of 
the  individual  conductors,  that  is,  R^r^+r^-h  •  •  •,  where  R 
is  the  total  resistance,  and  rj,rj,  r^,  etc.,  are  the  resistances  of 
the  individual  conductors.  For  the  differences  of  potentials  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  individual  conductors  are  iVi,  tr^,  ivg,  etc, 
and  the  total  difiference  of  potential  is  iR,  Hence  iR^iir^+r^ 
• )  and  -K— r|-fr,-f-  •  —  . 

Parallel  ArrangemenL — When    a    number  of  conductors 

connect  the  same  two  points, 
the  resistance  of  the  combina- 
tion of  conductors  is  given  by 
the  expression  1  /fl  =  1  /rj  -fl  /r, 
+  *  •  •  ,  where  R  is  the  re- 
sultant resistance  and  r^,  r„ 
y,Q  322.  ^Mt  6*c.,  are  the  resistances  of 

the  individual  conductors. 
Let  E  be  the  electromotive  force  between  the  two  points  A,  B 
(Fig.  322)  and  iJ,  the  resultant  resistance  of  the  separate  resist- 
ances fjp  Tj,  fg,  etc.,  in  parallel.  Then  the  currents  in  the  sepa- 
rate branches  are 

ii^Eir^,  ii  =  E/r^,  t;=£:/r„etc. 
or  the  total  current  is 

/=<,+!,+  •  •  •  =E(lfr,  +  l/r,+  •  •  0=^/iJ 


l/i2  =  l/r^-hl/r,H-l/r,4' 


(6) 


We  thus  get  the  statement,  (Ae  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  sepa- 
raU  r€si$ianc€8  in  paraUd  is  equnl  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  reeuUani 

In  the  above  proofs  we  have  assumed,  in  addition  to  Ohm's 
law,  that  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  currents  flowing  toward  a 
point  such  as  ^1  is  zero,  that  is,  considering  outward-flowing  cur- 
rents as  negative,   -f /— ij— i,— 1,^0. 

461.  KirchbofiPs  Laws* — The  Uws  foT8t€ady  currents  in  branched  cirouiU, 
one  of  which  haa  been  assumed  above,  have  been  stated  by  KirchhofF  in 
the  following  general  form:  (1)  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  currents  which 
meet  at  a  point  is  lero,  or  Ii—0,  (2)  In  any  closed  circuit,  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  products  of  the  current  and  reeistanoe  in  each  of  the  conductors 
in  the  circuit  ia  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit,  rit\+r,ig  + 
r,i,  ^E. 

The  first  law  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  when  the  currents 
in  a  network  are  steady  there  is  no  accumulation  of  electricity  at  any 
junetion — all  that  flows  in  must  flow  out.     The  se<Jond  law  can  be  deduced 


from  the  extended  form  of  0hm*6  law  stated  in  (  443.  For  let  ABC  be 
any  closed  circuit  in  a  complex  network  and  let  the  currents  realstanoes 
and  e.mi/s  in  the  branches  be  as  indicated  in  Pig.  323.     Then 

i.r,-VB-Vc 


£ir~IE 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  applying  the  second  law,  one  direction  axx>und 
the  circuit  must  be  chosen  as  positivCi  and  each  current  and  e.m.f.  must 
be  conmdered  as  positive  or  negative  according  as  it  is  in  this  or  the  opposite 
direction  respectively. 

4i2*  Brajiched  Circuits^  Shunts* — ^The  principle  of  parallel   drcuits  ii 
taken  advantage  of  in  shunts  for  apparatus.    Thus  in  the  case  of  a  galvan- 
ometer, it  is  often  necessary  to  measure  a  current  which  is  much  largtr 
than  it  is  desirable  to  pass  through  the  instrument.     A  branch  circuit  or 
hunt  of  known  resistance  r«  la  put  in  parallel  with  the  galvanometer  (Fig- 
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i).  The  current  is  thus  divided  into  t«  and  ig,  where  i^  +  if^i,  and 
i>«=-i>^,  whence  it  readily  foil owa  that  i^/t-r^/Cr^+r,)*  Thua  to  have 
only  1/10  of  the  total  current  pasa  through  the  galvanometer,  we  use  a 
ihunt  having  1/9  of  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer, 

453*  Milli-ainineters  as  Voltmeters.— A  milU-ammeter  with  a  high  resiet- 
ance  in  series  is  used  as  a  voltmeter.     The  instrument  is  joined  in  parallel 
across  the  terminals  of  the  generator  or  circuit  for  which  the  e.m.f.  is  to  be 
determined  (Fig.  326).     The  current 
through  the  miili-ammeter  Is  propor- 
tional to  the  e.m.f.  between  its  termi- 
nals,  that  is,  i^^E/R^.     If  R^  is  so 
large  that  introducing  it  as  a  branch 
circuit  does  not  change  the  current 
in  the  main  circuit  appreciably,  then 
the  readings  of  the  milli-ammeler  are 

practically  proportional  to  e.m.f.  of  the  circuit  for  all  currents,  and  the 
scale  of  the  voltmeter  can  be  graduated  in  volts.  The  resistance  of  the 
Weston  voltmeter  for  150  volts  is  about  15,000  ohms,  and  hence  takes  a 
current  of  0.01  ampere  or  less.  The  change  of  potential  caused  by  intro- 
ducing this  between  the  terminals  of  circmta  of  moderate  resistances  is 
for  moat  purposes  negligible. 

464.  Fall  of  Potential  in  a  Circuit.^ — When  a  current  flows 
through  a  wire,  there  is  a  decrease  or  fall  of  potential  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  flow  of  electric- 
ity. Between  any  two  points  x  and  y  of  a  conductor  the  fall  of 
potential   is    E^  —  iR^^    and    hence   we   get  the  statements: 

(a)  With  a  constant  current  the  fall  of  potential  is  proportional 
to  the  resistane  betw^een  the  two  points. 

(5)  With  a  given  resistance  the  fall  of  potential  is  proportional  to 
the  current  between  the  two  points. 

The  above  simple  deductions  from  Ohm^s  law  are  used  con- 
tinually in  applied  electricity.  Thus  with  a  given  current  to  bo 
transmitted  from  a  machine  to  a  distance,  and  with  a  certain 
allowable  fall  or  "drop"  of  potential,  the  resistance  (and  hence  the 
size)  of  the  conducting  wire  can  be  directly  calculated.  Two 
of  the  moat  important  instruments  for  electrical  measurements, 
the  potentiometer  and  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  are  based  directly 
on  the  above  laws.  These  instruments  are  described  in  the  next 
sections. 

4fi6*  The  Potentiometer* — This  instrument  in  its  simplest  form 
consists  of  a  long  uniform  wire  AB  through  which  a  constant 
current  flows  from  a  battery  M  (Fig,  326),    There  is  a  fall  of 
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potential  from  A  to  B  and,  the  wire  being  uniform^  the  fall  o! 
poteotial  between  two  points  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  wire 
or  the  resistance  between  the  two  points.  If  two  points  A  and  C 
on  the  wire  be  joined  to  a  galvanometer  G,  there  will  be  a  current 
I  ,  through  AGCf  as  shown  by 


ence  of  potential  between  A 
of  a  second  galvanic  cell. 


and 


the  deflection  of  the  galvan- 
ometer. If  we  now  intro- 
duce an  opposing  e.mi.,  £,, 
(a  galvanic  cell,  a  thermo* 
element,  etc)  in  the  galvan- 
ometer circuit,  and  find  the 
point  C,  when  there  is  no 
current  in  the  galvanometer, 
we  know  that  the  fall  of 
potential  between  A  and  C 
is  equal  to  the  e.m.f*  £,. 
In  the  same  way  we  find  a 
point  D,  such  that  the  difFer- 
D  is  equal  to  the  e.mi*,  £,, 


::  resistance  AC  :  resistance  AD 
::  length  AC  :  length  AD 


4 


In  this  way  two  electromotive  forces  can  be  compared  and  by 
using  a  standard  cell,  such  as  a  Clark  or  a  Weston  cell  (§473) 
of  known  a:m.f,,  we  can  thus  mea- 
sure any  other  %,mi.  In  poten- 
tiometers of  the  highest  precision, 
the  exposed  wire  is  replaced  by 
resistance  coils  in  a  box, 

466,  The  Wheatstone  Bridge*— 
This  is  an  arrangement  for  getting 
a  proportion  between  four  resist- 
ances. At  a  point  A  (Fig*  327),  the 
circuit  divides  into  two  branches' 
ACB  and  ADB,  There  is  the  same  fall  of  potential,  £^5,  along 
each  branch.  Hence  we  can  find  for  any  point  C  on  the  upper 
branch  a  corresponding  point  D  on  the  lower  branch,  such  that 
the  potentiala  of  C  and  D  are  the  same.     When  two  such  points 
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are  joined  through  a  galvanometer,  the  instrument  shows  no  de* 
flection*  Let  r^,  Tj,  r^  and  r^  be  the  resistances  of  the  four  parts 
AC^  CD  J  AD,  and  DB.  Then  the  current  in  Tjand  r^ia  i'  and 
the  current  in  r^  and  r^  is  f .  The  falls  of  potential  are  Cty^ 
iVj,  i'Vj  and  i'V^.     Since  C  and  D  are  at  the  same  potential, 

and  i'r^  —  i"r^ 

By  division  we  then  get 

Thus  ^  _r. 

Hence,  knowing  the  three  resistances  r^  r,  and  r,,  we  can  get  the 

fourth  resistance,  or,  knowing  the  ratio  r^/r^  and  the  resistance 
r,,  we  can  get  the  fourth  resistance  r^. 


■€)5 
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Figs.  328a  and  3286  show  forms  of  Wheatstone  bridge;  328a 
a  box  bridge,  often  called  a  ''post  office'*  box  bridge,  3286  the 
"slide  wire"  or  ''meter"  bridge.  In  this  last  form,  the  two 
resistances,  Tj  and  r,  are  the  two  parts  AC  and  CB  of  the 
uniform  wire  AB,  The  ratio  r,/rj  is  thus  given  by  the  ratio  of 
the  lengths  CB  and  AC, 

It  is  evident  that  the  galvanometer  and  the  battery  can  be  Interchanged 
ftcoordiug  to  the  above  explanation  of  the  Wlieatatone  bridge.  The  best 
arrangement  for  sensitiveness  depends  upon  the  relative  resUtances  of  the 
arma,  galvanometer  and  battery.  The  rule  which  is  proved  In  larger  trea- 
ia  that  the  most  sensitive  arrangement,  when  the  galvanometer  re- 
ristance  is  greater  than  the  battery  resistance,  is  gotten  by  placing  the 
galvanometer  between  the  junction  of  the  two  higher  resistances  and  the 
junction  of  the  two  lower  resistances* 
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— On  the  electron 

of  eleetfons,  each  of 

but  ia,  on  the  whole, 

We  mxut,  however, 

nt  a  eleady  rate  and  not, 

nxiianation  is  to  be  found 

Between  two  sncces- 

^  <fireetion  of  the  electric 

checked  by  coDiaons,  as 

crowd.    ThuB  the  for- 

irdocity  attained  between 

to  tlK  dectiic  f CMHoe.    Now  we 

to  .Vnu  where  u  is  the  average 

HRDKBC  that  .V  is  constant  in  a 


jiraauBvur  a  a  nniifCKzc  sftTmisak  2ca&^oa  and  that  e  is  invariable,  we  see 
:a*:  :ae  r-irr-ac  :?  Tt-iccrsmiik  »  lae  eifcetnc  force  and  this  is  Ohm's  law. 
I:x  i»-*<jvi*arxrrj  n  i:fi«-sa5  aaaser^a^  the  freqoKkcy  of  collisions  between 
«KKG^>o:»  A.2C  srctiiaf  ttubc  sjfier  poasiy.  depenc&ng  on  the  average  distance 
>ic««KQ  wvrais.  SsBCtf  imaer  ^lal  Mctztc  forces  the  values  of  u  must 
Sfc«?  iiJ'jr  ^  s  'i*'r»  :a.jB  i  aai;sr^  explazsation  of  differences  in  conduc- 
^^^  *3C  T-ftRscT-rr  r5»  Ts::»  oc  *  dees  not  vary  and  there  is  good 
rcviimof  '::2s»c  ^  ii.v»  zee  i:fier  ataeh  in  good  conductors,  such  as  metals, 
tj^w^pi   :  n  ISC  >•  TisTT  i^-TMT^  ia  ipcry  p<3or  conductors. 

SSATDIG  BT  ELECTRIC  CURREHTS 
45Sw  J>:cLe*$  Law, — rbjL^  :i  .' urr^m  heats  a  wire  through  which  it 
V^i:?^^^?  T^^i<  c^^f^rr-rei  edLTly  ;ind  in  1S41  James  Prescott  Joule 
^*'^0Yv»^  ry  :xy^- -~-'-:^  ti-i*  -he  heat  produced  varied  directly  as 
^^.'^  :5^uAre  :;  :ie  : -rv~:  ind  dirwtly  as  the  resistance  of  the  wire, 
'T  .'^  "^  V- vcr::.  zil  :o  f^S.  It  was  shown  later  that  if  the  heat 
^■^   ,i?  e-\r?e:5!?^:>i  ::::  c:il  ories,  R  in  ohms,  and  i  in  amperes,  then 

I  r.x"  Abv^ve  0 AH  S?  d€<iu<.*ed  directly  from  the  energy  relations 
iuv\>;\*vvi.     Fro-   the  deinitions  of  the  imits  of  electromotive 
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force  and  current  it  follows  that  the  work  in  joules  done  by  a 
current  of  i  amperes,  when  it  flows  for  t  seconds  between  points  the 
difference  of  potential  of  which  is  e  volts,  is  W  —  iet^i^Rt  by 
Ohm*8  law.  Dividing  this  by  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
(4,2  joules  per  calorie),  (§290)  we  get  H(calJ  =  FF/4.2^.238  PRL 
Where  electrical  energy  is  transformed  into  heat  in  connecting 
wires,  it  is  ordinarily  a  loss  and  dissipation  of  energy,  and  so  a 
wire  of  as  low  resistance  as  is  economically  profitable  is  used. 
Electric  currents  are,  however,  widely  used  to  produce  heat  for 
important  applications,  such  as  in  electric  lighting  (arc  and  in- 
candescent lamps)  ^  in  furnaces  for  metallurgical  purposes,  cooking, 
etc.,  IB  fuses  of  various  kinds  (safety,  blasting,  etc.),  in  hot-wire 
ammeters,  etc.,  etc. 

469,  Incandescent  Lamps, — The  ordinary  incandescent  lamp 
consists  of  a  high-resistance  filament  of  carbon,  tantalum,  or  tung- 
sten, enclosed  in  an  exhausted  glass  bulb,  and  arranged  with 
terminals  so  that  when  the  metallic  base  of  the  bulb  is  inserted 
in  a  socket  connected  to  electric  mains  from  a  power  station,  a 
current  flows  through  the  filament.  The  current  heats  the 
filament  to  incandescence  and  the  filament  thus  becomes  a 
luminous  source.  The  efficiency  of  an  incandescent  lamp,  that 
is,  the  percentage  of  electrical  energy  transformed  into  visible 
luminous  energy,  is  not  high  at  the  best,  but  is  increased  by 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  filament.  Increased  efficiency 
thus  becomes  largely  a  question  of  finding  filaments  that  will 
stand  high  temperatures.  Tungsten  lamps  require  a  little  over 
a  watt  of  electrical  powder  per  candle  power. 

In  the  Nemst  lamp  the  filftment  is  a  rod  or  ^'glower"  made  of  refractory 
earths  (oxides  of  zirconium  and  yttrium)  and  is  a  conductor  only  when 
heated.  The  *' glower"  ts  heated  by  an  auxiliary  ''heater"  until  it  becomes 
a  conductor,  and  it  is  then  maintained  at  iocandeAcence  by  the  current. 
No  exhausted  bulb  is  required  for  this  lamp  since  the  materials  of  the  glower 
do  not  oxidize  in  the  air. 

460,  The  Electric  Arc— If  two  carbon  rods  AB  and  BC  (Fig. 
329)  are  in  an  electric  circuit,  and  a  current  of  several  amperea 
passes  across  their  contact  point  BC;  it  is  found  that  the  current 
continues  when  the  carbons  are  separated,  leaving  a  gap  of  a  few 
millimeters  between  the  ends  B  and  C.  A  bluish  *'  arc'*  is  formed 
across  the  gap  BC,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ends  of  the  carbons 
become  incandescent.     If  the  current  is  continuous,  the  positive 
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earbon  takes  a  cup  form  known  as  a  *^ crater'*  and  is  very  much 

[the  hotter  of  the  two  carbons^  and  also  gives  off  more  light.     The 

highest  temperatures  that  have  been  produced  artiBcially  are 

those  of  the  crater  of  the  electric  arc,  estimated  by  Violle  at 

350CPC.     The  passage  of  the  current  is  through  carbon 

vapor  formed  between  the  carbons. 

The  complete  discussion  of  the  electric  arc  involves 
the  theory  of  the  conduction  of  electricity  through 
gases.  But  two  or  three  facts  may  be  noted.  The 
current  is  carried  by  ions,  or  charged  particles,  due  to 
the  dissociation  of  the  vapors,  and  the  ions  move  faster 
in  one  direction  than  in  the  other.  If  the  anode  (posi- 
tive) is  kept  cold  no  arc  will  be  formed,  but  an  arc  can 
*..».*.  be  formed  with  a  cold  kathode  (negative).  The 
high  temperature  of  the  anode  is  probably  due  to  the 
bomtMtfdmut  of  the  ions  from  the  kathode.  With  direct  or 
oonliiMMB  omenta  an  electromotive  force  of  about  45  volts  is 
oeceBsary  to  maintain  the  arc  satisfactorily.  Currents  from  6 
lo  50  antperas  are  used,  the  largier  currents  calling  for  larger 
caibons.  AHemattng  currents  may  also  be  used,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  alternating  current,  both  electrodes  are  alike,  and 
Iba  temperature  of  neith^  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  anode  with 
Ihe  equivmleni  eontmuous  eurrenu 

The  carbona  are  ocmsamed  by  oxidation  in  the  electric  arc,  the 
pontiTe  carbon  w«aring  away  about  twice  as  rapidly  as  the 
ttegaliTa  carbon.  Una  oooaBUiaption  of 
tbe  carbons  is  gieatly  deernaed  by 
HiailiBg  the  aupply  of  air  to  the  are  as 
in  tba  ao-caBed  '^enclosed  arc  lamps*" 


Ax%  hunps  art  aup^ied  with  a  : 
for  aolooiatkallf  te«^  thx  < 
^art»  lUa  M»l  allow  thm 

and  ^aa  WHt  pidl 

gliikli^  Um  are**— and  ii 

hM  Uia  ai«  at  nearly  a  eonrtnnt  le^lh. 
Flf.SaOabwnltepciiMipleofaffevicaforllik.  Fio.  aaa 

Tht  eavbon  is  al  oaa  end  of  a  kw»  and  al  the 

md  k  Iha ttiwahli  iron aore <if  two aoleDcidB  A  and  5     ExMBseur- 
ta  lh«  are  and  hanca  in  the  '*aeriai"  coil  A  paib  tfaa  oora  dawnwAfi) 
and  atpamtfa  %hb  cntbooa.    Hm  **ikaail*'  coil  B  aela  oppontclf. 
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The  elecirio  arc  may  be  formed  between  any  conductors  which  vaporize; 
at  various  timeB  other  materials  than  carbon,  such  aa  magDetite^  have 
been  used  in  commercial  arc  lamps.  In  the  "  flaming"  arc,  carbons  impreg- 
nated with  certain  salts  are  used  in  order  to  increase  the  luminous  eflSciency, 

461,  Biiiietic  Theory  of  Heat  Produced  by  an  Electric  Current, — For 
simplicity  let  us  suppose  that  the  electrons  in  a  conductor  are  initially 
wholly  at  rest.  When  an  electric  force  paraUel  to  its  length  is  applied  to 
the  conductor,  each  electron  starts  forward,  but  its  forward  motion  is  soon 
checked  by  a  collision  with  an  atom^  and,  since  the  rebounds  of  the  various 
electrons  will  be  in  all  directions,  energy  of  undirected  or  random  motion, 
that  18,  heat,  will  result.  It  is  clear  that  the  same  effect  must  be  continually 
taking  place,  whatever  the  actual  state  of  motion  at  any  moment  may  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  random  motion  has  in  itself  no  tendency  to  return 
to  directed  motion.  Thus  heat  is  continually  being  produced  at  the  expense 
of  the  current,  and,  in  the  steady  state  of  the  current,  its  energy  is  con- 
tinually renewed  by  the  agent  (battery,  dynamo,  etc.),  that  keeps  up  the 
electric  field.  It  can  readily  be  shown  that  in  each  second  a  constant 
fraction  of  the  energy  of  the  current  is  changed  into  energy  of  random  motion 
or  heat.  Now  the  kinetic  energy  of  forward  motion  of  the  electrons  is 
proportional  to  u*  and,  as  we  have  seen,  t  is  proportional  to  w.  Hence  the 
heat  produced  per  second  is  proportional  to  i*  and  this  is  Joule's  Law. 
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462.  Electric  Conduction  in  Liquids  and  Electrolysis. — Some 
liquids  act  like  metallic  conductors^  that  is,  the  only  change 
produced  in  the  conductor  by  the  pessage  of  an  electric  current, 
be  it  either  small  or  large,  is  due  to  the  heat  generated.  Mercury 
and  molten  metals  belong  to  the  above  class.  But  another 
class  of  liquids  show,  not  only  heat  changes,  but  also  chemical 
decomposition,  when  they  are  traversed  by  an  electric  current. 
Substances  which  are  thus  decomposed  by  an  electric  current  are 
called  electrolytes,  and  the  phenomenon  of  chemical  decomposi- 
tion by  an  electric  current  is  called  decirolysis.  Solutions  of 
acids  and  salts,  and  molten  salts  are  electrolytes.  Fig.  331 
represents  a  form  of  electrolytic  cell  which  is  convenient  for 
show^ing  electrolysis  where  gases  are  to  be  collected.  A  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (HCI  +  H^O),  is  contained  in  the  connected 
glass  tubes,  and  the  current  enters  and  leaves  the  solution  by  the 
carbon  terminals  or  electrodes  A  and  K,  The  positive  electrode 
is  called  the  anode,  and  the  negative  the  kathode.  Upon  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current,  hydrogen  escapes  at  the  kathode, 
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and  is  collected  in  the  glass  tube  above^  and  chlorine  escapes 
the  anode.  Since  the  chlorine  gas  is  soluble  in  water,  it  dc 
not  appear  in  the  tube  until  the  water  is  saturated.  The  gases 
appear  at  the  electrodes,  and  no  decomposition  appears  in  the 
body  of  the  liquid.  The  part  separated  at  the  anode  is  called 
the  anion^  and  the  part  at  the  kathode  is 
called  the  kation.  The  term  ion  is  used  for 
cither  the  anion  or  kation. 

Conduction  in  electrol3rte8  depends  upon 
the  formation  of  ions.     It  is  assumed  that^ 
Cf         ^^         //       when  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  is  put  in  the 
water,  it  is  ionized  or  dissociated,  that  ia,i 
it  is  broken  into  two  parts  or  ions  which 
have  opposite  electric  charges,  the  hydro- 
gen ion,  H,  which  carries  a  positive  chargoJ 
and  chlorine  ion,  CI,  which  carries  a  nega-  ' 
tive  charge.     Under  the  action  of  the  elec- 
tric forces  from  the  electrodes,  these  mov- 
ing ions   are   directed   Into   two   opposite 
streams.     It  is  the  movement  of  these  op- 
posite streams  of  ions  with  their  chargesJ 
that    constitutes     the     electric     current. 
-EIectrol>^ic  conduction  is  thus  a  convec- 
tion process, 

463.  Secondary  Changes  in  Electrolysis. — In  the  case  described 
above,  the  ions  appear  at  the  electrodes  and  there  is  no  inter- 
mediate chemical  change.     In  many  cases  a  secondary  chang^i 
takes  place.     In  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  sidphuric  acid' 
(HjSO^-f  HjO),  oxygen  is  obtained  at  the  anode,  and  hydrogen 
at  the  kathode,  there  being  two  volumes  of  the  hydrogen  to  one 
volume  of  the  oxygen.     The  accepted  explanation  is  that  the 
sulphuric  acid  (HjSO^)  is  dissociated  in  the  water  into  ions,  the 
positive  being  H  and  the  negative  SO,  or  **6ulphion.*'     Under 
the  directive  action  of  the  charged  electrodes,  a  line  of  the 
hydrogen  ions  is  drawn  to  the  negative  electrode,  where  they  give 
up  their  charges  and  escape  in  bubbles*     Similarly  a  line  ofJ 
suljihion  ions  is  drawn  to  the  positive  electrode,  and  there  they' 
give  up  their  charges.     But  the  sulphion  SO4,  cannot  exist  alone, 
and  80  it  replaces  the  0  in  the  water  (H3O),  and  O  is  released  in 
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bubbles  at  the  anode.    The  oxygen  given  off  at  the  anode  is 

thus  the  result  of  a  secondary  chemical  action. 

In  the  case  of  the  passage  of  a  current  through  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  CuSO^  +  HiO»  the  electrodes  being  copper  plates, 
the  CuSO^  is  divided  into  the  ions  Cu  and  SO^*  The  Cu  is 
deposited  on  the  kathode,  and  the  SO^,  being  released  at  the 
anode,  combines  with  the  copper  of  the  anode,  forming  CuSO^. 
We  thus  have  the  anode  *' wearing  away/*  and  the  "electrolytic*' 
copper  deposited  on  the  kathode. 

464.  Dissociation  Theory. — The  theory  of  electrolytic  conduc- 
tion outlined  above  assumes  that  every  molecule  of  the  substance 
before  it  goes  into  solution,  is  made  up  of  two  parts  which  are 
held  together  by  their  opposite  electric  charges,  but  when  it  is 
put  in  water,  the  binding  force  is  decreased  on  account  of  the 
high  dielectric  constant  of  water  (§§401  and  413),  and  so  the  sub- 
stance is  dissociated  into  ions.  These  ions  are  in  constant  motion 
in  all  directions  untU  they  are  placed  in  the  electric  field  between 
the  two  electrodes.  By  this  electric  field  they  are  directed  into 
two  opposite  streams,  owing  to  their  electric  charges.  When 
these  streams  of  charged  ions  reach  the  electrodes,  they  lose  thoir 
charges.  This  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte  in  solution  con- 
tinues as  long  as  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  electrodes 
is  maintained  by  the  external  battery  or  dynamo. 

To  enumerate  the  mAny  ejcperiments  and  reasons  for  the  above  theory 
of  electrolytic  conduction  ia  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  presentation,  but 
two  significant  facte  may  be  mentioned.  By  themselves  the  constituenta 
of  an  electrolytic  solution  are  very  poor  conductors.  Thus  water  freed  from 
all  its  impurities  is  a  ''non-conductor**;  and  pure  sulphuric  add  is  also  a 
"non-conductor,"  but  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  water  is  a  good  con- 
ductor, owing*  as  we  have  seen  above,  to  dissociation  or  ionization*  Again 
Kohlrausch  has  shown  that  the  electrical  conductivity  of  a  dilute  solution 

■  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  salt  or  acid  in 
the  solution,  and  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  all  the  molecules  are 
ionited,  and  hence  are  carriers  of  electricity.  The  lowering  of  the  freering 
point  of  solutions,  and  the  phenomena  of  osoEiosis,  give  added  reasons  for 
the  dissociation  theory  of  solutions,  but  the  discussion  of  these  last  phe- 
nomena belongs  particularly  to  physical  chemistry. 

466.  Ohm's  Law  of  Electrolytes  and  Polarization. — We  have 

efor  metals,  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  electro- 
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L,  Bt  19  applied  to  the  iwt 

>  «f  tm  dkUiJytk  ceU,  for  example  one  con- 

h  m  found,  (a)  that  the  current 

rapidlj  deereases,  and  (b)  that 

a  eertimi  mtniiTinm  value  for  the 

The  current  is  in  fact  propor- 

•»  (V--4  «r  i^CC*— ^*    la  other  words,  there  is  a 

^  cded  tbe  cEaeirsw^lm  /o9ne«  of  pdarizaiimi. 

AeGwding^y  be  greater  than  the 

i  M  m  OBTCmt  fe  to  be  maintained.     Thus  for 

then  must  be  an  impressed  e.m  J.  of 

LX  whato  BBBlBB  m  eammL    The  value  of  e  depends  of 

the  knidi  of  electrolne  and  electrodes, 

i  other  conditions  are  factors. 

I  tha  nault  of  the  formation  of  gas  or  other 

«B  the  deetrodes.    The  formation  of  the  gas 

hi^vr  ham  who  the  effect  of  mereasing  the  resistance  of  the  cell. 

decreased  both  on  account  of  the  increased 

of  the  counter  e.mJ.,  and  both  are 
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KoUimaBch  lifts  shown  tliat  Obm's  law  holds  for  electrolytea,  if  the 

eliminate.     This  is  done   by   Ufitng  rapidly   alternating 

In  the  bndfe  devised  by  Eohlrausch  for  avoiding  polarimatioo 

;  the  tme  elect rols^tic  resistance  (Fig.  332),  there  is  the  ufiiiaJ 

ilifle  wm  bridge   (|45d),   but  a  transformer  or  an  induction  eoi],  T,  Is 

in  plaoe  of  a  galvanic  oell.     To  locate  the  point  of  balance  on  the 

biiitfeb  an  instrument  must  be  used  that  will  detect  finmll  alternating  cut- 

reatB,    An  ordinary  galvanometer  will  not  respond  to  alternating  ctirrentc 

owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  moving  needle  or  coil^  and  lo  a  telephone  if 
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sTibfitituted  for  the  golyanometer*  An  alternating  current  cauaes  a  buxsing 
in  the  telephone,  and  hence  the  balance  of  the  bridge  can  be  fixed  by  finding 
the  point  on  the  bridge  wire  for  which  there  ia  ailence  in  the  telephone. 
The  resiBtane^  is  then  calculated  as  usual  from  the  ratios  of  the  bridge  arms. 

466.  Faraday's  Laws  of  Electrolysis* — The  results  of  Faraday's 
experimeotB  on  electrolysis  are  stated  in  the  following  two  laws: 

I.  The  mass  of  the  substance  liberated  at  an  electrode  is 
proportional  to  the  current  and  the  time,  that  is,  is  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  passes. 

IL  The  masB  of  the  substance  liberated  by  a  current  per  unit 
time  is  proportional  to  the  chemical  equivalent  weight  of  the 
substance. 

The  first  law  is  expressed  by  the  equation,  W  —  zitj  where  IF 
is  the  number  of  grama  of  the  substance  liberated,  i  the  current 
in  amperes,  and  t  the  time  of  flow  in  seconds.  The  constant  z  is 
the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  the  substance  liberated.  The 
electrochemical  equivalent  of  a  substance  is  therefore  defined  as^ 
the  number  of  grams  of  the  substance  liberated  by  an  ampere  in  a 
second^  that  is,  by  a  coulomb.  In  the  last  column  of  the  table 
on  p.  410,  the  electrochemical  equivalents  of  a  number  of  com- 
mon elements  are  given. 

Faraday's  second  law  tells  us  that  if  the  same  current  flows 
through  a  series  of  electrolytic  cells,  these  cells  containing,  for 
instance,  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  (HjSO J ,  silver  nitrate  (Ag- 
NO,),  and  copper  sulphate  (CuSO  J ,  there  will  be  liberated  at  the 
anode  8  parts  (by  weight)  of  0,  and  at  the  cathodes,  L08  parts  of 
[H,  107.9  parts  of  Ag,  and  31.8  parts  of  Cu.  These  numbers  are 
proportional  to  the  chemical  combining  quantities  of  the  sub- 
stances. They  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  atomic  weights 
by  the  valencies,  as  seen  from  the  table.  Hence,  if  we  know 
the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  one  element,  we  can  calculate 
directly  from  the  atomic  weights  and  valencies  the  electrochemical 
equivalents  of  other  elements*  That  for  silver  has  been  deter- 
mined with  the  greatest  care  at  the  national  physical  labora- 
tories of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  the 
results  of  the  many  determinations  indicate  the  number  0.001 1 180 
grams  of  silver  per  coulomb  as  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of 
silver.  To  get  z  for  any  other  element,  we  multiply  this  by 
ratio  of  the  chemical  equivalents.     Where  an  element  has  two 
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valencies,  there  will  be  two  values  for  z.  Thus  iron  for  the  f erroua 
salts  has  a  valency  of  2,  and  for  the  ferric  salts  a  valency  of  3, 
with  the  corresponding  values  for  z  as  indicated  in  the  table  below. 


Elements. 

Atomic 
weight. 

Valency. 

Chemical 

equivalent. 

E]eetn>- 

chemical 

equivalent. 

Chlorine 

Copper 

35.46 
63.6 
1.008 

55.9 
55.9 
16.0 
107.93 
65.4 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 

35.46 
31.8 

1.08 
27.95 
IS. 49 

8.0 

107.98 

32.7 

.0003672 
.000329 

Hydrogen 

,00001044 

Iron,  ferric . ,  . 

.000289 

Iron,  ferrous. 

Oxygen 

.000193 
.00008283 

Silver 

.001118 

Zinc 

.000338 

467.  The  Ionic  Charge  or  **Atom  of  Electricity." — If  we  take  the 

same  number  of  grams  of  an  element  as  the  number  denoting 
its  atomic  weight,  and  divide  this  by  the  valency,  we  get  the  gram- 
equivalent  of  the  element*  Thus  the  gram-equivalent  of  silver 
is  (107.93) /I,  and  of  copper  (63,6) /2  or  31.8.  It  is  evident 
from  Faraday's  laws  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  depos- 
its the  gram-equivalent  of  one  element  will  deposit  the  gram- 
equivalent  of  every  other  element.  For  silver  this  quantity  is 
107.94 -^. 001 118  =96,550  coulombs.  Hence  96,550  coulombs 
will  deposit  the  gram -equivalent  of  any  element. 

According  to  the  dissociation  theory,  this  charge  is  carried  by 
the  ions.  Hence,  if  w^e  can  determine  the  number  of  ions  in  a 
gram,  we  can  get  directly  from  the  above  the  electric  charge 
carried  by  a  single  ion. 

By  methods  given  in  special  treatises  on  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases,  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  gram  of  hydrogen  has  been  cal- 
culated to  be  not  far  from  6X10".  Hence  the  charge  e  per 
atom  or  ion  for  hydrogen  is  e  =  96,550/ n,  or  about  1,6  X 10" '•  cou- 
lombs,  or  about  4,8x10-^0  electrostatic  units  of  electricity. 
We  shall  see  later  that  this  same  charge  e  appears  as  the 
unit  charge  in  the  passage  of  electricity  through  gases  (§  664). 
This  18  the  smallest  quantity  of  electricity  that  we  know,  and  all 
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"orter  quantities  appear  to  be  multiples  of  this  unit.  Helmholt* 
as  far  back  as  1881,  noted  tlie  importance  of  this  in  the  following 
remarkable  words:  "If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that  the  ele- 
mentary substances  are  composed  of  atoms,  we  cannot  avoid 
concluding  that  electricity  is  also  divided  into  definite  element- 
ary portions  which  behave  like  atoms  of  electricity."  These 
atoms  of  electricity  we  now  call  "electrons**  (see  §394). 

468.  The  Voltameter  or  Coulombmeter. — The  electrolytic 
cell  gives  us  an  accurate  and  convenient  means  of  measuring 
electric  currents  for  the  calibration  of 
instruments.  An  electrolytic  cell  ar- 
ranged for  measurement  of  currents  is 
called  a  voltameter,  or  perhaps  better 
a  coulombmeter.  The  silver  nitrate 
cell  has  been  found  to  be  capable  of 
such  accuracy  in  measuring  currents 
that  the  international  electrical  con- 
gresses have  adopted  it  as  a  con- 
venient practical  way  of  defining  the 

"legal"  ampere.  Thus  the  ampere  is  defined  for  practical 
purposes  as  the  current  which  flowing  for  one  second  through 
an  electrolytic  cell  arranged  according  to  directions  fixed  by  law, 
deposits  0,001 1  ISO  grams  of  silver  per  second.  Fig.  333  shows  a 
silver  nitrate  coulombmeten 
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469.  Simple  Voltaic  Cell.— If  a  plate  of  copper  and  a  plate  of 

zinc  are  dipped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
are  connected  by  a  wire  as  shown  in  Fig.  334, 
an  electric  current  is  set  up.  The  current  flows 
through  the  wire  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc, 
and,  in  the  solution  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper. 
The  copper  then  forms  the  positive  pole  but  the 
negative  plate,  and  the  zinc  the  negative  pole 
but  the  positive  plate  of  the  cell.  WhOe  the 
electric  current  flows,  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
appear  on  the  immersed  part  of  the  copper 
'  plate,  and  the  zinc  plate  wears  away,  zinc  sulphate  being 
formed  and  going  into  solution.     The  above  arrangement  forms 
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the  Toltftie  cdl  discovered  by  Alexander  Yalta  of  Pavia,  Italy, 
in  180L 


Ttei 


ecwered  lliftt  when 
vitkcertam  nervTi 
«Otttn«lMm  of  the  frcng's  mi 
In   bad   produeed   fttnilAr 


ol  whi^  we  &c»w  know  as  dyoAtnic  or  someiixDes  aa 


by  GalYmm,  of  Bologna  io  1789.    He  dis- 

and  of  copper  were  made  pert  of  e  circuit 

of  a  freslily  killed  frog,  that  there  wae  a 

GalTaai  recognised  this  &8  decttical,  w 

with  static  electrical   apparatus.    The 


Bjt  of  GalTmni*a  SmoYtty  into  the  Yc^taie  cell  waa  made  noon 
ibjVoZta. 

The  eflseattal  tn  Yolia'a  cell  is  that  there  are  two  conductors 
and  an  electrolyte  that  acts  chemically  on  one  of  the  conductors 
more  than  on  the  other.  The  number  of  such  voltaic  combina- 
tions that  are  poanble  is  indefinitely  large.  It  is  also  possible 
to  have  a  Toltaic  cell  by  subetttuting  a  suitable  electrolyte  for 
one  of  the  metallic  conductors.  While  many  of  these  possible 
eeUa  are  interesting  and  important  in  the  theory  of  the  voltaic 
cellf  only  a  few  have  practical  value  as  generators  of  electric 
currents. 

In  Volta's  simple  cell^  the  current  from  the  cell  decreases  very 
rapidly  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  hydrogen  on  the  copper 
plate.     The  hydrogen  causes  a  counter  electromotive  force  of 
polarisation  and  also  increases  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell. 
To  reduce  or  eliminate  these  polarisation  effects^  and  thus  make 
a  cell  that  will  generate  a  more  or  less  constant  current,  we  have 
two  general  methods,  the  chemical,  and  the  electrochemical 
method.    In  the  chemical  method,  an  oxidizing  agent  is  placed 
round  the  negative  plate,  thus  converting  the  hydrogen  into 
water.     An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  Leclanch^  cell  de- 
scribed later.    In  the  electrochemical   method   there  are  two 
solutions,  one  around  each  plate,  and  the  hydrogen  combines 
with  the  solvent  around  the  negative  plate  without  freeing  any 
polarising  products.     The  DanieU  cell,  described  later,  gives  a 
good  example  of  this  method.     The  above  division  of  cells, 
evidently  corresponds  to  a  familiar  division  of  cells  into  "  single 
Buid"  and  "two  Buid"  cells. 

470,  Local  Action. — Commercial  sine  contains  impuritieSp 
such  as  particles  of  iron  and  carbon,  and  when  the  sine  plate  la 
immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  these  impurities  form  with 
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inc  of  the  plate,  little  local  batteries.  This  "local  action" 
consumes  the  zinc  and  covers  the  plate  with  a  non-conducting 
film  of  gas.  It  has  been  found  that  by  amalgamating  the  zinc 
with  mercury,  local  action  is  largely  eliminated. 

471,  Open  and  Closed  Circuit  Cells^^A  cell  which  is  used  only 
at  intervals  and  for  short  periods  has  time  to  recover  from 
polELrization  either  by  diffusion  of  the  gas  or  by  the  action  of  an 
oxidizing  material.  Such  a  cell  is  adapted  for  ''open  circuit" 
work,  such  as  for  ringing  bells,  etc.,  provided  it  has  the  additional 
property,  that  it  does  not  deteriorate  by  *' local  action,"  or  by 
harmful  diffusions.  The  Leclanch^  ceU  is  an  example  of  a 
good  open  circuit  cell.  When  more  or  less  current  is  being 
used  continuously,  a  "closed  circuit"  cell  is  needed.  This 
should  have  no  polarization.  The  Daniell  cell,  and  the  lead 
accumulator  or  storage  cell  (§474)  are  examples  of  good  closed 
circuit  cells. 

472-  Two  Typical  Voltaic  Cells.— In  this  section  we  shall 
describe  the  Daniell  and  the  Leclanch^  ceUs,  since  they  are  in  very 
common  use  and  also  typical  cells  for  closed  and  open  circuit  use. 

One  form  of  the  Daniell  cell  is  represented  in 
Fig.  335.  Zn  is  a  rod  of  amalgamated  zinc 
immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  in 
a  porous  cup  C.  Surrounding  the  cup  is  the 
glass  jar  J  which  contains  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate  and  the  copper  plate  Cu, 
The  purpose  of  the  porous  cup  is  to  keep  the 
solutions  from  mixing  and  yet  allow  chemical 
action  between  the  nascent  hydrogen  inside  and 
the  copper  sulphate  of  the  outside  solution. 
When  the  copper  and  zinc  poles  are  connected 
through  an  outside  circuit  R,  an  electric  current  flows  through 
R  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc.  On  the  inside  the  zinc  unites 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  forming  zinc  sulphate  and  freeing 
hydrogen.  The  hydrogen  replaces  the  copper  in  the  copper  sul- 
phate, and  metallic  copper  is  deposited  on  the  copper  plate.  The 
reactions  are  represented  as  follows: 

Zn  +  HjSO^  =  ZnSO|  +  H„  inside  the  porous  cupj 

Hj-fCuSO^^HjSO^  +  Cu  on  the  outside  of  the  porous  cup. 
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Fia.  336. 


The  gravity  cdl^  represented  in  Fig.  336,  differs  only  from  the 
Daniell  cell  in  that  the  separation  of  the  two  solutions  is  main- 

„  tained    by    their    different    densities.      The 

dense  copper  sulphate  occupies  the  bottom  of 
the  jar,  and  the  lighter  acidulated  solution 
rests  above  it.  Under  suitable  conditions 
the  solutions  do  not  mix  to  an  extent  that 
affects  seriously  the  action  of  the  cell* 

The  e.m.f.  of  a  DanieU  or  a  gravity  cell  is 
ordinarily  about  1,08  volts.  Since  there  is  no 
polarization,  the  cell  gives  a  constant  current. 
The  internal  resistance  of  the  cell  la,  how- 
ever, comparatively  large,  so  that  from  a  cell  of  ordinary  size 
only  about  an  ampere  can  be  taken.  The  cell  has  been  largely 
used  in  telegraphy  where  constant  currents 
are  needed. 

The  Ledanchi  cell  is  a  single  fluid  cell, 
using  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  the 
plates  are  zinc  and  carbon.  The  carbon  is 
enclosed  in  a  porous  cup  and  packed  around 
with  manganese  dioxide  and  broken  carbon. 
The  sal-ammoniac  solution  diffuses  through 
the  porous  cup  to  the  carbon.  The  action  is 
described  as  follows:  The  zinc  unites  with  the 
sal-ammoniac  (NH^Cl),  forming  ZnCl^  and  NH,  and  H.  The  hy- 
drogen unites  with  the  MnO ,  forming  MjO,  and  HjO.  The  initial 
€.m.f.  of  this  cell  is  about  1.5  volts.  This  falls 
off  more  or  less  when  the  current  flows,  as  the 
hydrogen  is  not  oxidized  by  the  manganese  dioxide 
as  rapidly  as  formed.  The  cell  recoverSj  how- 
ever, when  left  on  open  circuit. 

The  "dry  cdV*  which  is  used  so  extensively 
for  spark  coils,  electric  beUs,  etc.,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  the  Leclanch^  cell.  The 
zinc  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cylindrical  cup  which 
forms  the  vessel  for  the  cell.  The  carbon  rod 
and  the  oxidizing  dioxide  of  manganese  are  at 
the  center  of  this  cup,  and  are  surrounded  with 
a  packing  of  some  absorbing  substance  such  as  saw  dust.    This 
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is  saturated  with  sal-ammoniac  solution,  and  the  cup  is  sealed 
with  pitch  to  prevent  evaporation. 

473.  Standard  Cells  for  1,M.F.  Determinations, — In  calibra- 
tions with  the  potentiometer  (§455)  it  is  Eecessary  to  have  a 
"normal"  or  ''standard"  cell  of  known  and  constant  e.mi. 
The  two  cells  used  universally  for  this  purpose  are  the  cells 
devised  by  Latimer  Clark  and  by  Edward  Weston.  A  form  of 
the  Clark  cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  339.  The  positive  pole  is  mercury 
(Hg),  in  contact  with  a  paste  of 
mercurous  sulphate  (Hg^SOJ,  and 
the  negative  pole  is  zinc  in  contact 
with  the  solution  which  is  zinc  sul- 
phate. When  this  cell  is  made  strictly 
according  to  the  specifications  hxed 
by  the  national  physical  laboratories, 
it  has  an  e.m.f.  of  1.434  volts  at  15°C. 
and,  for  a  temperature  /,  an  e.m.f.  of  [1.434-0,0012  (f-lo)]  volts. 

The  Weston  cell  is  exactly  like  the  Clark  cell  except  that  the 
asinc  ia  replaced  by  cadmium,  and  the  zinc  sulphate  by  cadmium 
sulphate.  Its  e.m.f.  in  the  standard  form  ia  L0190  volts,  and  it 
has  the  great  advantage  of  having  practically  no  change  of 
e.m.f.,  with  temperatures.  No  appreciable  current  should  be 
taken  from  a  standard  cell,  as  the  accompanying  chemical  actions 
cause  more  or  less  permanent  changes  in  the  cell  and  its  e.m.f, 

474.  Storage  Cells. — It  was  noted  that  the  e.m.f.  of  polarization 
in  an  electrolytic  cell  is  due  to  the  gases  or  other  chemical  prod- 
ucts formed  on  the  electrodes.  Thus  in  an  electrolytic  cell 
with  platinum  electrodes  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  oxygen  collects 
on  the  anode  and  hydrogen  on  the  cathode,  that  is,  we  get  the 
equivalent  of  a  voltaic  cell,  with  plates  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
When  the  external  current  of  this  electrolytic  cell  is  broken  and 
the  cell  is  joined  to  a  circuit  containing  a  galvanometer,  we  get  a 
current  from  the  oxygen  "pole"  to  the  hydrogen  "pole,"  that  is, 
opposite  to  the  current  which  produced  the  electrolysis.  A  cell 
thus  formed  by  electrol3rtic  action  is  called  a  secondary  cell,  in 
distinction  from  voltaic  cells,  which  are  called  "primary"  cells. 
Secondary  cells  are  perhaps  more  commonly  called  storage  cells 
or  electric  accumulators.  It  is  however  to  be  noted  that  the 
energy  "stored"  or  "accumulated"  in  a  storage  cell  is  chemical 
energy  and  not  electrical  energy. 
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The  current  from  the  "gaa**  Btorage  cell  described  above  is  of 
short  duration,  as  the  gaa  layers  are  rapidly  diffused.  In  1860 
Plants  discovered  that,  by  using  lead  plates  in  a  sulphuric  acid 
solution,  a  secondary  battery  could  be  formed  of  large  capacity 
and  one  which  could  be  discharged  days  or  weeks  after  the  time 
of  charge.  In  the  Plants  ceU,  the  surface  of  the  anode  becomes 
coated  with  red  oxide  of  lead,  PbO„  and  the  hydrogen  escapes 
at  the  cathode*  If,  after  being  **  charged,"  the  plates  are 
connected  through  an  external  circuit,  the  chemical  action  of 
charging  is  reversed  and  a  current  is  taken  off  in  the  reverse 
direction  to  the  charging  current.  This  continues  until  the 
products  of  the  electrocheniical  decomposition  are  consumed. 
Plants  found  that  the  capacity  of  the  lead  plates  could  be  greatly 
increased  by  a  system  of  charging,  discharging,  and  reversing 
the  charges,  this  "forming"  process  often  taking  many  hours, 
Faure  found  that  he  could  shorten  the  time  of  forming  a  cell  by 
covering  the  anode  with  a  paste  of  peroxide  of  lead.  The  lead 
tlorage  cell  has  a  normal  e.mi.  of  about  2  volts,  and  this  e.mi. 
remains  almost  constant  until  the  cell  nears  the  discharged  con- 
dition. The  internal  resistance  is  low,  and  the  current  output 
id  large. 

For  an  account  of  different  types  of  storage  cells,  and  of  the 
chemic^  and  electrical  transformations  involved  in  their  action, 
special  treatises  must  be  consulted. 

47&.  Tliftory  of  tiie  Voltaic  Cell. — ^The  decomposition  of  the 
thclrolyia  in  the  voltaic  cell  is  the  same  as  that  in  an  electrolytic 
cell;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  electrolytic  ceU,  the  e.m.f.  between 
Uh9  doelrodes  and  the  energy  of  the  process  is  maintained  by 
ma  oiilddt  aouroe,  while  in  the  voltaic  cell  the  e.m.f.  is  produced 
im  Ihi  OiU  ilaetf.  The  origin  of  this  e,m.f.  in  the  voltaic  cell  has 
Imm  <mm  of  Um  debated  problems  of  physics  for  over  a  century. 
1W«  hktn  be^i  two  theories,  the  contact  theory  due  in  its 
ortpMl  form  to  Yolta,  and  the  chemical  theory  which  was  held 
mgfy  hf  Finday  &ikd  otbera.  Both  theories  have  naturally 
I  ia  TtriOQS  ways  as  new  facts  have  been  discovered, 
[to  VoHai  tbere  is  a  difference  of  potential  between  two 
dot  nairely  to  their  contact.  By  means  of  a 
Volla  showed  that,  when  plates  of  sine 
wm  brought  into  contact  in  air  and  separated,  the 
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sine  becomea  positively  electrified  and  the  copper  negatively 
electrified.  As  the  result  of  his  experiments,  Volta  made  a  series 
in  which  the  metals  are  arranged  in  order  so  that  each  metal  is 
positively  electrified  when  placed  in  contact  with  a  metal  lower 
in  the  series.  Volta's  series  waa  zinc,  lead,  tin,  iroo,  copper, 
silver,  gold,  carbon.  Later  observers,  using  modern  sensitive 
electrometers,  have  confirmed  the  essential  facts  of  Volta*8 
fundamental  experiment.  If  two  metals  given  in  this  series 
form  the  plates  of  a  voltaic  cell,  the  first  in  the  series  forms  the 
positive  plate  and  the  second  the  negative  plate. 

The  interpretation  of  Volta's  contact  experiment  has  been  the 
point  of  controversy.  On  the  chemical  theory,  the  potential  of 
"contact^'  is  due  to  oxidation  by  films  00  the  metals,  the  electrical 
transfer  being  due  to  this  chemical  action.  Since  all  metals 
have  been  in  air,  and  such  invisible  films  are  perBiBtent^  it  has 
been  impossible  to  arrange  test  experiments  free  from  all  ob- 
jection. But  it  is  found  that  metals  boiled  in  a  mineral  oil  at  a 
high  temperature,  which  presumably  removes  any  such  films,  show 
no  diflference  of  potential  on  contact,  and  this  is  urged  in  favor  of  a 
chemical  origin  of  the  contact  e.mi.  It  should  be  noted  that 
even  if  we  hold  that  the  source  of  the  e.m.f.  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
contact  of  unlike  bodies,  the  keeping  up  of  the  electrical  transfer, 
that  is,  of  the  current,  is  due  to  the  chemical  work.  Hence, 
whether  we  think  of  the  chemical  action  as  occasioned  by  the  con- 
tact e.m.f.,  or  think  of  the  e.m.f.  as  due  to  chemical  action,  the 
study  of  the  energy  transformations  is  one  of  chemical  energy. 
The  phenomena  of  these  transformations  in  the  voltaic  cell  are 
of  a  very  complicated  nature.  For  further  discussion  of  this  very 
interesting  subject  the  student  is  referred  to  Nernst's  Theoreii- 
eal  Chemistry, 


476.  Series  and  Parallel  Arrangement  of  Cells.— Cells  are  "in 
ieries"  when  the  positive  pole  of  each  cell  is  joined  to  the  negative 
pole  ol  the  next  cell*    The  circuit  is  completed  by  a  conductor  of 
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resistance  R  joined  between  the  positive  and  negative  poles  at 
the  ends  of  the  series  (Fig.  340).  The  total  e.m.f.  is  the  sum  of 
the  e.m.f  .'s  of  the  n  cells,  or  is  nE.  The  internal  resistance  is  nr,  so 
that  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  22 + nr.  The  total  current 
is  then,  by  Ohm's  law, 

nE 


R+nr 


Fia.  341. 


Cells  are  ''in  parallel,''  when  all  the  positive  poles  are  joined 
together  and  all  the  negative  poles  are  joined  together,  (Fig.  341). 
The  cells  are  thus  equivalent  to  a  single  large  ceU  with  an  in- 
ternal resistance  of  r/n,  and  the  e.m.f.  is  E,  that  of  a  single  cell. 
The  current  through  an  external  resistance  R   is  then 


7- 


E 


R+r/n 
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Cells  can  also  be  joined  in  a  series-parallel  arrangement  of  p  rows 
in  parallel,  each  row  having  q  cells  in  series  (Fig.  342).  The 
total  number  of  cells  is  n  =  pq.  For  each  row  the  e.m.f.  is  qE,  and 
the  internal  resistance  is  qr.    For  the  p  rows  in  parallel,  the  in- 
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Emal  resistance  is  qrlp^  and  the  e,m.f.  is  qE,     Hence  the  current 
through  R  m 

-         qE  pqE  tiE 

R-hqr/p    Rp-i-qr    Rp+qr 

The  maximum  current  is  obtained  when  the  cells  are  arranged  so  thai  ths 
inUmal  resistarice  is  made  as  nearly  equ<d  to  the  external  re^is'anee  as  possibls. 

This  is  shown  as  follows:  From  the  equation  I ^  (nE) / (Rp  +  qr) ,  it  is 
evident  that  /  is  a  maximum  when  Rp  +  (^r  is  a  minimum.  Write  this  in  the 
form  (\/-Rp  — \/gr)»  +  2\/Spgr.  The  term  2\/Rpqr  is  a  constant  for  a 
given  external  resistance  and  a  given  number  of  cells.  Hence  the  value  of 
the  expression  is  least  when  {\/Up  —  \/qr)*  =  Of  that  is,  when  iJp—gr,  or 
R^qrfp.  But  qrip  is  the  battery  or  internal  resistance.  Hence  the  current 
is  a  maximum  when  the  internal  resistance  is  equal  to  the  external  resistance 
Half  of  the  energy  of  the  current  in  this  last  case  goes  mto  heating  the  cells. 

THERMOELECTRICITY 

477.  Thermoelectric  Cuirents.— If  a  copper  and  an  iron  wire 
are  joined  to  form  a  circuit  (Fig.  343)  and  one  junction  of  the  two 
metals  is  heated,  an  electric  current  is 
set  up.  The  current  flows  from  iron 
to  copper  across  the  cold  junction  for 
ordinary  ranges  of  temperature.  Such  Hot 
an  arrangement  of  metals  forma  a 
thermocouple.  This  phenomenon  of 
thermoelectricity  was  discovered  in 
1821  by  Seebeck  who  showed  that 
such  currents  were  produced  by  the  unequal  heating  of  junc- 
tions in  circuits  of  any  dissimilar  metals.     The  electromotive 

forces  produced  in  this  way  are 
very  small,  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  volt  per  couple  in  the 
most  favorable  combinations, 
(See  §479.) 

If  one  junction  of  iron-copper 
couple  is  kept  at  0°  C,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  other  junc- 
tion is  raised,  the  e.m.f*  in- 
creases until  a  temperature  of 
about  275°  C,  is  reached.  This  is  called  the  neuiral  tempera- 
iure  for  the  couple.      The  e.mi,  now  decreases  and   becomes 
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wh&k  the  leiDp^mtitre  of  the  hot  junction  is  about  550^ 

Beywd  550^  the  e.mJ.  is  in  the  inverse  direction^  that  is, 

from  copper  to  utm  acroes  the  cold  junction.     If  the  tern- 

of  tbe  cold  jmicliixi  is    raised,  say    to  lOC^C,   the 

ttemperaiitre  of  inntauni  is  lowered  to  450^0.,  that  is,  the  mean 

of  the  lemperatuieB  of  the  cold  and  hot  junctions  at  inversion  is 

equal  to  the  neutral  tenqieralure.     The  general  form  of  the  cutvt 

for  the  temperature  and  the  e,mi.  is  shown  in  Fig.  344.     In  this 

f«  and  t«  are  the  temperatures  of  the  cold  and  warm  junctions 

and  („  the  neutral  tempermttire.     It  has  been  found  for  most 

eases  to  be  a  parabola,  and  ao  the  curve  can  be  determined  for 

a  particular  couplei  if  the  e,mJ.  is  known  for  three  suitable 

temperatttree. 

From  the  aboTe  it  is  ee^  that  the  thermal  e.m.f ,  depends  upon: 

(a)  the  metals  of  the  couple; 

(6)  the  difiFerenoe  of  temperature  of  the  junctions; 

(c)  the  mean  temperature  of  the  junctions. 

478.  Effect  of  Intermediate  Metals*— In  the  circuit  A  BCD  A  (Fig. 

345)  consisting  of  the  two  metals  B  and  D  with  junctions  A  and 

C,  at  temperatures  ij  and  (^  respectively,  let  the  junction  C  be 

broken,  and  let  a  third  metal  X  be  introduced.     If  the  new 

\C^  '^ — <- 

Fio.  S4fi. 

junctions  remain  at  the  temperature  t„  experiment  shows  that 
the  e.m.f.  of  the  circuit  is  not  changed. 

From  this  we  see  that  the  junction  of  two  metals  for  a  thermo- 
couple can  be  made  either  directly  or  by  solder;  further  that  we 
can  connect  a  galvanometer  in  the  circuit  of  a  thermo-couple  by 
intermediate  wires  without  affecting  the  e.m.f,,  provided  the 
temperature  of  the  junctions  in  the  connecting  circuit  are  kept 
constant.  If  the  temperatures  of  the  new  junctions  are  not 
uniform,  the  effect  is  that  of  introducmg  additional  thermo- 
couples into  the  circuit. 
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479.  Thermo -electric  Power  and  the  Thermo  electric  Diagram.— Thenoo- 
eouples  have  found  a  large  use  for  measuring  difTerencea  of  temperature. 
For  this  use  we  want  to  know  the  e.mj,  per  degree  temperature  difference. 
This  is  called  the  thermo^ectric  power  of  the  couple,  and,  as  we  have  seeni 
it  depends  upon  the  mean  temperature  of  the  junctions.     In  Fig.  346^  the 
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ordinates  represent  the  tbermo-electrio  powers  of  a  number  of  metals 
referred  to  lead  and  the  abscissas  represent  the  mean  temperatures.  These 
experimental  curves  of  the  thermo-electric  powers  are  practically  straight 
lines  within  these  limits  of  temperature.  To  get  the  thermo-electric  power 
of  any  couple  for  a  given  moan  temperature,  for  example,  an  iron-copper 
couple  for  a  mean  temperature  of  50°,  we  read  the  length  of  the  ordinate 
between  the  iron  and  copper  Enes  at  the  abscissa  distance  of  50**.     In  this 
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mm^  H  is  dbcoA  &7  mlooTolts  per  degree  difference  in  temperature.  From 
^hm  poiafei  wken  the  luieB  of  the  two  metaJa  intersect,  we  get  the  neutr&l 
liBUMHiliiHi  for  Qm  oottple. 

in.  MUSm  SSicL — ^Peltier  discoTered  in  1834  that  if  a  current  is  sent 
tiM»m^  the  circiiit  of  a  Ihenn&^ouplef  heat  is  given  out  at  one  junctioD 
and  abaotbed  at  the  oitlier  junction.  If  the  current  is  reversed,  the  junction 
Ikal  waa  Waitfid  k  now  eooled  and  the  other  Is  heated.  This  effect  ia  due  to 
IIm  lad  thai  at  one  junction  the  current  opposes  the  potential  differeace 
iMlveea  the  tvo  iBetab^  and  hence  work  is  done  there  by  the  current,  and 
this  electric  energy  appears  as  heat.     At  the  other 

a  junction,  the  potential  difference  of  the  two  metak 
acts  with  the  current  and  there  is  cooling.  To 
show  this  heating  and  cooling  effect  Peltier  made  a 
_  [f  cross  of  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth  and  joined 
a  battery  and  a  galvanometer  as  shown  in  Fig.  347. 
When  the  current  flows  from  the  antimony,  DC, 
to  the  bismuth,  CB,  there  is  a  cooling,  as  shown 
by  the  thermo-couple  circuit  CAGE;  when  the 
current  is  reversed,  that  is,  so  as  to  flow  from 
bismuth  to  antimony,  the  galvanometer  shows  a  heating  of  the  junction. 
TyudaH  demonstrated  the  same  phenomenon  by  passing  a  current  throu 
an  Ofdinary  thaimo-pile  and  upon  breakiiig  the  current,  quickly  iniroducec)] 
m  galTaaoiiieter  in  circuit.  The  galvanometer  showed  an  inverse  current 
in  the  thermo-couple,  corresponding  to  the  unequal  temperatures  at  the 
two  sets  of  junctions  from  the  Peltier  effect  of  the  first  current. 

48L  Tbomaon  Efiect — Lord  Kelvin  has  shown  that  if  an  electric  current  j 
Is  paaaed  through  a  bar  along  which  there  is  a  flow  of  heat,  there  ia  an  absor] 
tion  or  generation  of  heat  in  the  bar,  which  depends  upon  the  direction  i 
the  current  and  the  nature  of  the  metal.    Thus  if  an  electnc  current  ] 
along  a  copper  bar  from  the  cold  to  the  warm  part,  the  copper  is  cooled.] 
If  the  current  is  reversed  so  as  to  pass  from  the  warmer  part  to  the  coldeTfi 
the  copper  ii  warmed*     In  iron  the  Thomson  effect  is  opposite  to  that  in 
copper     The  effect  in  lead  is  practically 
sero,  and  hence  lead  is  commonly  used  as 
the    comparison   metaJ   in   therroo-electric 
diagrams. 

482.  ApplicatioQs   of   Thermo-couples. — 
As  generators  of  electric  currents,  thermo- 
couples have  little  use  owing  to  their  small 
e.m.f .,  and  their  comparatively  high  internal 
resistance.      But  they  have  found  a  large 
and  valuable  use  for  temperature  determinations,  particularly  for  very 
small  differences  of  temperature,  for  very  high  and  very  low  temperature^! 
and  for  the  temperatures  of  bodies  inaccessible  to  ordinary  thermometers. 
For  small  temperature  differences,  thermo-couples  are  often  arranged  In 
the  form  of  a  ihermo-pile.     This  consists  of  alternate  bars  of  the  two  me 
arranged  in  a  sigzag  order  (Fig,  348)  and  built  into  a  cubical  block 
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pile.  The  evea-numbered  junctiona  form  one  face  of  the  pile,  and  the  odd- 
numbered  junctionfl  the  opposite  face*  A  difl'erenee  of  temperature  between 
the  two  faces  thus  produces  a  series  of  e.m.f/s,  the  addition  of  which  forms 
the  total  e-m.f. 

One  of  the  moat  sensitive  therma-eleotiic  airaDgements  for  detecting 
small  differences  of  temperatuTO  is  Boys'  radio-micrometer.  This  consists 
of  a  single  bismuth  antimony  couple,  the  circuit  of  which  ia  completed  by  a 
loop  of  copper  wire,  which  is  suspended  by  a  quarts  fiber  between  the  poles 
of  a  strong  magnet  (Fig.  349).  The  loop  of  wire  thus  forms  the  coH  of  a 
d'Ar^onval  galvanometer,  and  gives  a  very  sensitive  means  of  detecting  a 
thermal  current  from  the  antimony-bismuth  couple.  The  couple  is  dia- 
magnetic  and  so  has  to  be  screened  magnetically  by  a  soft  iron  block. 


Fio.  349. 
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With  this  instrument  it  is  said  that  the  heat  of  a  candle  five  hundred  yards 
away  can  be  detected ^  or  a  rise  in  temperature  of  less  than  one  millionth  of  a 
degree. 

Duddell  has  made  an  important  application  of  the  Boya^  radio*micro- 
meter  in  a  thermo-galvanometer  for  measuring  small  oscillatory  currents^ 
such  as  are  used  in  telephony  and  in  the  antenna  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
The  current  heats  a  coil  R  (Fig,  360)  which  is  placed  just  below  the  sus- 
pended thermo-couple  AB,  The  heat  generated  in  R  is  determined  by  the 
defiections  of  the  coil  of  the  radio-micrometer,  and  thus  a  measure  of  the 
current  is  obtained »  Since  the  heating  does  not  depend  on  the  direction 
or  the  frequency  of  the  current,  this  galvanometer  can  be  used  for  oscillatory 
currents  of  any  period.  Instruments  of  this  kind  have  been  made  sensitive 
to  2.2X10-'  amperes. 

For  measuring  temperatures,  from  600°  to  ISOO^C,  a  thermo-oouple  of 
platinum  and  ao  alloy  of  platinum  with  ten  per  cent,  rhodium  is  found  most 
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. — A  cofl  of  jniwilated  wire  around  an  iron 
an  dectrie  current  flows  in  the 
T^  ZLgtsimL  cf  liie  Bagnetisation  is  determined  by  the 
X  iw  KtcsecK  Sddjai  the  coiL    Thus  in  a  helix  AB 

(Fig.  351a)  the  current  flows 
and-dockwise  when  we  look 
at  the  face  B,  and  hence  that 


^J>i.XJiJli<0>i«ii< 


■4^ 

-xrr>.        eod  b  a  magnetic  N  face  with 


»{  fines  emerging  as   indicated 

1^  (§427).    The  same  helix  with 

an  iron  core  (Fig.  3516),  shows 
the  same  direction  of  mag- 
ace  •&»  Tanhnilsr  magnets  of  the  iron  tend  to  line 
IT  ti  «2i*  ~w?2ca  cf  ihe  magnetic  field  of  the  coiL  Electro- 
iLij?k!cs  ST*  :3!iic  ^=xs(md  of  permanent  magnets,  (a)  where  very 
KT^-cx  itfuis  :c  v-tt  ssrocg  potes  are  needed;  and  (6)  where  it  is 
isasTfc  ;c  Tirj  ilif  <;r«iu^  of  the  magnet  or  to  reverse  its 
rcLir.-T  7^^  li^-s^*  can  be  done  by  varying  or  reversing  the 
rLifitf-Tr^.jC  :-:rT^n:.  Tbe  common  uses  of  electromagnets  are 
:«:  rr^r^,"«  ^irissil:  feiis  as  in  dynamo  machines,  and  to 
iifc-i  f.-^r.^!*  i5  Iz:  =iibC=.'e:s  for 


:;:r,<:   ,:.i^.  iz.;  in  sjT-aI:r.g     ^v^  ^rrrrrrrmrt / trrrrr  n ^ 


mmmimss 


Fto.  asu. 


nduire:  .T.'.  :>t?5  i  siuiy  of 
:i*  r;:iu:v.e:::  rr.-r^rjie?  of  ;he 
r.^r.  .v-v  ini  a1?c  ik  .•il:ul5Uon  of  the  magnetic  field  of  the  cofl. 
V>.^  z:ju:r.c :::  ieli  ."£  :he  coll  depends  upon  the  dimensions  of  the 
.v:*.  ini  :>.;   r-r^^z:,  s$  hss  already  been  indicated  for  some 

4$4i.  M«4:nKLiatios  ^  Iron. — When  a  piece  of  iron  is  placed  in 
a  rnAft^::.*  f.eli.  :;  b^ecom^  msgnetiied,  but  only  for  special 
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i^ms  of  the  specimen  is  the  direction  of  the  magnetization  the 
same  as  that  of  the  external  magnetic  field*  The  induced  poles 
act  against  the  external  field  and  so  have  a  demagnetizing  action. 
In  some  cases^  as  in  that  of  a  short  bar,  this  demagnetizing  action 
is  very  strong.  In  general  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the 
resultant  field,  and  hence  the  magnetization,  does  not  admit  of 
calculation.  In  two  cases  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  resultant 
magnetizing  force  acting  on  the  iron — (1)  that  of  an  ellipsoid  of 
revolution  with  an  axis  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  field  and  (2)  that  of  an 
anchor  ring  or  toroid. 

(1)  The  case  of  the  eBipsoid  is 
attained  closely  enough  for  practical 
purposes  by  using  a  cylindrical  rod 
with  its  length  400  or  500  times  its 
diameter,  the  axis  of  the  rod  being 
in  the  direction  of  the  field.  The  uni- 
form field  is  produced  by  a  solenoid, 
which  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  rod.  The  poles  induced  in 
the  rod  are  so  distant  that  they  do  not  appreciably  change  the 
direction  of  the  field  near  the  middle  of  the  solenoid,  and  there 
the  direction  of  the  field  and  of  the  magnetisation  coincide* 

(2)  In  the  second  case,  that  of  the  anchor  ring,  the  magnetic 
field  is  produced  by  an  endless  solenoid  wound  on  the  ring  as 
core  (Fig.  352).  There  are  no  free  poles  in  the  ring  and  hence 
the  field  of  the  solenoid  and  the  magnetization  have  the  same 
directions. 

There  are  two  ways  of  expressing  definitely  the  magnetic  con- 
dition of  iron  or  other  magnetized  substance.  In  the  first  way, 
we  use  a  quantity  called  "^Ae  intensity  of  magnetization"  this 
being  represented  by  the  letter  *'/."  In  the  second  way,  we 
use  a  quantity  called  "the  magnetic  induction/^  this  being 
represented  by  the  letter  "  BJ'  We  shall  define  "/'*  and  ''B" 
in  the  following  sections,  and  describe  the  methods  of  testing  the 
magnetic  qualities  of  iron. 

486.  Intensity  of  Magnetization*  IH  Cture  of  Magnetization. — 
Consider  a  small  right  cylinder  of  the  iron  of  volume  v  magnetized 
parallel  to  its  axis*  Let  its  length  be  I  and  the  area  of  its  end  s. 
If  M  is  its  magnetic  moment,  then  M/u,  or  the  magnetic  moment 


nacmCITT  AXD  MAGNEnSM 

..  s  aSied  Skg  tatauify  </  wtagneHmUian,  I,  that  is, 


m,  s  lai^  smnk  of  ike  pole,  if =iiiZ  and  v^d.     Hence 
T^rtL  &=ii  iL  V&0Y  m  is  the  pcde  strength    for  the 
i.    Hssise  /.  the  mtensity  of  magnetization,  is 
ic^emp^i  ^«r  vjnT  area  of  a  cross-section  at  right 


<af  a  iaxc  thm  crlmder,  placed  parallel  to  the  field, 
ca  s  2t  ihe  dnectkm  of  the  fidd,  and  hence  the 
»ie  jiiiacarr  s  -midtf  ca  the  cndL  In  this  case,  the  intensity  of 
■Mapiffcuifiriiii  3S  f^w  XT',  where  m  is  the  pole  strength  and  srr' 

V«  suL  siBKcxzre  ihe  pole  strength  m  by  the  deflection  of  a 
na^anftk  iiMd»  k  described  in  the  next  section.  The  area  irr' 
3i  £imcx^  <ai£  liis  /  can  be  cslculated.    The  corresponding 

ralue  of  H,  the  magnetising 
force,  b  found  from  the  cur- 
rent and  the  constants  of  the 
VB  solmoid.      The    relation  be- 

•'  tveen  I  and  H  can  now  be 

•••  shown   by   drawing  a  curve 

'*'  with  the  values  of  ^T  as  ab- 

*        4  scissas,  and  of  /  as  ordinates. 

,      T     ;      j     T     "^t    Z    .4    ji  ^    Fig.  353  shows  such  an  IH 
j^f,  ^a  curve    of    magneHzation    for 

Norway  iron.  At  first,  from 
^"  :c  .1  :i;  ::irT*  rie?  t^tv  slowly,  and  then  it  rises  rapidly 
:v*  i  5;i:^:ri:.:z:  Sf-i  S,  The  part  jIB  is  almost  a  straight 
„T>f.     T'r.^ai  5  n  r»»  v^ry  ^owly  for  large  increases  of  the  field 

7^-?  *\7lAz:i::':z  .^*  :ii5  ^urve  is  simple.  During  the  first  part, 
:>i:  :s< :-. zi  /  :.^  A.  :ie  ^rvHips  of  li;Ue  magnets,  formed  by  their 
r:^:-.i^  i::ric::cri5.  at^  b^ing  broken  up.  As  soon  as  these 
<->wr*?  i.-^  rr^-kfi:  «r,  :be  elementary  magnets  fall  rapidly  into 
•„^  e  I  7.e  ,^c*  :>  f  dz\>:.  5c  ^hs:  at  B,  almost  all  of  them  are  pointing  in 

V^^  r:*::,''  .'C  :i:-^  :r.:er:5;:T  of  magnetisation  to  the  intensity  of 
li^  tti^r.-e^isiri:  £^\i  is  called  ike  magneiic  susceptHnlity,  k,  of 
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!  the  magnetic  susceptibility  k  were  a  constant,  the  IH  curve  of 
magnetization  would  be   a  straight  line.     It  is  evident  from 
the  experimental  curve  that  k  depends  not  only  on  the  mag- 
netic substance,  but  also  upon 
■  its  intensity  of  magnetization. 
In  Fig.   354,   we  have  IH 
curves  for  several  materials, 
showing  how  these  substances 
differ  in  their  magnetic  sus- 
ceptibility.    The  results   are 
only    approximate  since  the 
magnetic  properties  of  a  ma- 
terial change  with  treatment. 

486.  Magnetometric   M«tho<l  for 
Obtaming  Magnetizatioii  Curves. — 

The  method  us  used  by  Ewdug  is  sliown  in  Fig.  355a.  The  iron  to  be  tested  is 
a  long  thlD  wire,  n^,  in  a  magnetiiing  solenoid,  AB.  This  is  placed  vertically 
with  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  n«  on  the  same  level  as  a  small  magneto- 
meter, 3f,  and  either  cast  or  west  (magnetically)  from  M*    The  magneto- 

■  metei 
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meter  consists  of  a  short  magnetic  needle  suspended  by  a  6ne  quarts  or 
silk  fiber^  and  supplied  with  a  mirror  for  reading  scale  deflections  with  a 
lamp  or  telescope,  (Fig.  3551>)*  The  horizontal  field  ff  acting  on  M,  due  to 
the  magnetized  wire  ns,  is  calculated  as  follows:  The  intensity  at  M  due 
to  -fm  is  m/d*^i  the  intensity  at  M  due  to  —m,  resolved  horixontally  is 
—  m/d*^  (dg/d^).     Hence  the  total  horizontal  intensity  at  Af  due  to  n«  is* 
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r :  ^4  i2i«i  zLJkCL'etif  inieaatj  due  to  n»,  independently  of  the  Action  of 
ii*f  ict.'fS;  :ci  j15  c=.  M,  %  compensating  coil  C  carrying  the  same  cur- 
r;^-:  ^  dL5  i$  r*.&^>Ai  so  that  if  is  not  deflected  by  the  currents  in  AB 
MJZii  S  v^Ti  -  ih-«  iron  km  is  not  in  AB.    The  field  H,  is  calculated  from 

4xm« 

lirf : :  -zz^lI*  izs  '•^*  jo>aoid-  H  —     .-    (§430) .     The  current  %  is  measured  by 

:i-«  ^v-.k=.:r=r;:«r  cr  aaaeter  G,  and  is  increased  or  decreased  by  means  of 
•.i'«  ri *,-*-*:  j;      Frm  the  ralues  of  H  and  corresponding  values  of  /  a  curve 


4ST.  XjLiitietic  lines  dosed  Loops.  Lines  of  Magnetization. 
Ma|:::ietic  Izdnction. — We  have  seen  that  the  space  about  a  mag- 
r.e:  ^  .s  rc^irr.  o:  magnetic  stresses  which  are  shown  by  the  lines 
of  :v-*fr.e:i:  :\^r.>e.  As  we  have  described  these  lines,  they 
er..eri:^'^  &:  :'r.e  r^.'^rth  pole  and  enter  at  the  south  pole,  their  whole 
vvur^v  ^^^  :&r  &?  :•*  has  been  described  up  to  this  time,  being  in  the 
air  or  o:hcr  non-magnetic  medium.    In  this  respect  the  mag- 
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netic  lines  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  exactly  similar  to  electro- 
static lines  of  force,  which^  as  we  have  seen,  start  from 
positive  electricity  and  terminate  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
negative  electricity^  and  do  not  continue  into  the  conductors 
(§398),  That  is,  electrostatic  lines  are  not  closed  loops.  We 
shall  show  now  that  the  magnetic  lines  of  a  magnet  are  con- 
tinued into  and  through  the  iron  and  form  closed  loops. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  magnetic  lines  around 
currents  are  closed  loops.  Thus  around  a  linear  circuit  we  have 
circular  lines,  and  about  a  solenoid  lines  which  emerge  from  the 
N  face,  enter  the  S  face  and  complete  the  loop  through  the 
solenoid  (see  Fip,  300  and  301,  §427). 

Consider  now  the  case  of  an  anchor  ring  magnetized  by  a  helix 
or  solenoid  which  is  wound  on  the  ring  as  core.  Here  there  are 
no  poles^  and  so  there  is  no  magnetic  field 
outside  of  the  ring.  But  the  ring  is  mag- 
netized, as  could  be  seen  by  cutting  the  ring 
into  sections.  Each  section,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  broken  magnet  (§366),  would  be  found 
to  be  a  magnet.  Suppose  a  narrow  gap  to  be 
cut  normally  across  the  ring  (Fig.  356).  On 
one  side  of  this  gap  we  find  a  N  pole  and  on 
the  opposite  side  a  S  pole.  If  /  is  the 
intensity  of  magnetization,  and  b  the  area  of 
the  pole  strengths  at  the  gap  are  -f  /s,  and  —  Is. 
lines  of  force  (§374)  cross  the  gap  from  the  positive  to  the  nega- 
tive side.  Since  this  wUl  hold  for  any  and  every  gap  however 
narrow,  we  are  led  to  think  of  these  4nh  lines  as  continuous 
linea  extending  round  the  ring.  In  an  air  gap  these  are  lines  of 
force,  but  in  the  metal,  they  are  called  lines  of  magnetization,  and 
we  may  suppose  them  to  be  due  to  the  lined-up  elementary  mag- 
nets of  the  metal.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  line  of  force  in  the 
gap  is  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  magnetization  in  the  metal. 

In  addition  to  these  lines  of  magnetization  there  are  lines  of 
force,  H  per  square  centimeter,  due  to  the  magnetizing  solenoid. 
In  the  present  case  the  magnetizing  field  and  the  magnetization 
coincide  in  direction,  that  is,  the  lines  H  and  47:1  (per  square 
centimeter)  are  to  be  added  algebraically.  The  total  number  of 
lined  per  square  centimeter  is  therefore  H+4kL    This  sum  is 


the  section, 
Hence,  4nl8 
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Fta.  357. 


called  the  magnetic  induction,  and  is  represented  by  the  letter 
B,    That  is, 

B^H-^iTtl 

488,  Magnetic  Flux, — The  total  number,  N,  of  magnetic  lines 
that  pass  through  an  area,  S^  normal  to  the  field  is  evidently  equal 

to  the  product  of  the  area  and  the 
^  fl      magnetic  induction,  that  is, 

N^BS 

A  "tube^'  bounded  by  magnetic 
lines  (Fig.  357)  evidently  has  the 
property  that  the  product  of  the 
area  of  any  normal  section  by  the  magnetic  induction,  BS,  is  a 
constant.  This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  steady  flow  of  a  fluid 
in  a  pipe,  where  the  product  of  the  flow  per  unit  section  and  the 
area  of  the  section  is  a  constant.  Hence,  Maxwell  and  others 
have  used  the  term  magnetic  flux  or  flow  of  magnetic  induction 
for  the  product  BS  =  N,  The  idea  suggested  by  the  term  is  very 
helpful  in  discussing  the  magnetic  induction  in  transformers  and 
other  electromagnetic  apparatus* 

489,  BH  Curves  of  Magnetization. — From  the  IH  curve  of 
magnetization  of  Fig.  353  and  the  relation  B  =  H  +  4nl^  we  can 
calculate    B  and  draw  a  curve  ^ 

showing  the  relation  between  B      i<( 

and    H    (Fig.    358).      The  BH     ^ 

curve  is  in  many  ways  more  val-     ^ 

uable  than  the  IH  curve,  partic-       ^ 

ularly  in  connection  with  appa-       ** 

ratus  for  electromagnetic  indue- 

tion.      In   such    apparatus    we 

need  to  know  BS  =  N,  the  total 

magnetic  lines  or  flux,  and  also  ""'  '*^' 

the  magnetizing  field  F,  which  will  produce  this  magnetic  flux* 

BH  curves  can  be  made  by  the  magnetometrlc  method  as  d^ 
scribed  above  (§486),  but  are  as  often  made  by  an  electromag- 
netic induction  method  as  described  later  (§516). 

490,  Magnetic  Permeability. — We  have  seen  that  the  effect  of 
placing  a  piece  of  iron  in  a  magnetic  field  is  to  increase  the 
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magnetic  lines  from  H  per  square  centimeter  in  air,  to  B  linea 
per  sqyare  centimeter  in  iron.  Faraday  expressed  this  fact  by 
saying  that  the  iron  has  a  greater  conductivity  for  magnetic  line^ 
than  air  has.  The  same  fact  is  now  more  frequently  expressed 
by  the  term  magnetic  permeability.  The  magnetic  permeability,  ft, 
of  a  substance  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  induction  to  the  magnetiz- 
ing force  in  the  substance,  or 

The  table  below  shows  the  permeability  of  a  specimen  of  iron 
for  various  values  of  H,  It  is  seen  that  beyond  the  bend  of  the 
curve,  where  the  magnetization  approaches  saturation,  the  permea- 
bility decreases  rapidly.  Knowing  the  permeability  of  a  certain 
kind  of  iron  for  a  given  inductioni  we  can  find  the  magnetising 
force  required  to  produce  the  induction.  The  magnetic  suscepti- 
bility fc,  and  the  permeability  are  connected  by  the  relation /i  = 
1  +4?rfc.  This  follows  directly  by  substituting  values  for  B  and  / 
in  the  expression  B  =  H+4Klf  and  then  dividing  by  H, 


H 

/ 

'4 

B 

B 

i    « 

0 

0 

^  0.32 

3 

9 

40 

120 

■  0.84 

13 

15 

170 

200 

~   1.37 

33 

24 

420 

310 

2.U 

93 

43 

1,170 

550 

2.67 

295 

110 

3,710 

1,390 

3,24 

581 

179 

7,300 

2,250 

3.89 

793 

204 

9,970 

2,560 

4.60 

926 

206 

11,640 

2,590 

6.17 

1,009 

195 

12,680 

2,460 

6.20 

li086 

175 

13,640 

2,200 

7.94 

1,155 

145 

14,510 

1,830 

9.79 

1,192 

122 

14,9SO 

1,530 

11.57 

1,212 

105 

15,230 

1,320 

15.06 

1,238 

82 

15,570 

1,030 

19.76 

1,255 

64 

15,780 

800 

21.70 

1,262 

53 

15,870 

730 

491.  Magnttic  Circuit^ — Maxwell's  term  magnetic  flux  or  flaw  of  induction 
haa  lead  to  the  development  of  the  very  uaef ul  conception  of  a  "  magnetic 
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circuit"  analogous  to  that  of  an  etoctric  circuit.  In  an  electric  circuit  w« 
have  an  electric  flux;  that  is,  an  electric  current  i  produced  by  an  eleetto* 
motive  force  E,  in  sl  circuit  of  conductance  C  or  of  reaifltance  B,  where 

R  "  j^  and  the  relation  t  -*  CE  —  ^  holds  (see  Ohm's  law,  (442).     In  a 

magnetic  circuit  a  magnetic  flux  of  AT  is  produced  bf  a  magnetising  field 
(t.e.  ''a  magnetomotive  force'')  aroimd  a  circuit  of  iron  or  other  materials 
of  greater  or  less  magnetic  permeability.  Let  us  take  the  simple  case  of  an 
iron  anchor  ring  wound  with  a  coil  of  n  turns.     From  \iZO,  we  have  H  « 

—j—^  where  L  is  the  length  of  the  mean  length  of  the  core  of  a  circular  sole- 
noid* Then  the  induction  B  —  fjl^  where  ft,  \s  the  permeability  of  the  oor». 
If  <Sf  is  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  core,  we  get  the  total  flux  N  ^  B3 

^  HfiS,     Substituting  the  value 

of  ^,  we  get  A^-'^^^-^    This 


can  also  be  written  in  the  form  N 
_  4tiw     magnetomotive  force, 

(L  \     ma^etic    reaiatance 

if  we  let  4rnt~  m^jnX  the 
magnetic  motive  foroe,  and  -?, 

equal  the  magnetic  "  resistance'* 
or  magnetic  reluctance.  The 
magnetic  resistance  of  a  circuit 
thus  varies  directly  as  the  length 
of  the  circuit,  inversely  ae  the 
cross-section,  and  as  some  con- 
stant l-l  which  we  may  call  the 


Fia.  350. 


Bpecifie  magnetic  resistaooe  of 

the  material. 

This  parallelism  to  the  electric  circuit  can  be  extended  to  a  oompoelte 
circuit,  where  there  are  two  air  gapa  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnetic  field  of 
a  dynamo,  and  in  such  cases  becomes  of  great  convenience  in  calculations. 


492,  Etects  of  High  Permeabili^,  Magnetic  Shielding.— When 
a  magnetic  substance  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  it  changes  the 
distribution  of  lines  of  force.  This  is  shown  by  the  arrangement 
of  iron  filings  about  an  iron  disk  placed  in  a  uniform  field 
(Fig.  359),  The  lines  tend  to  go  through  the  iron,  because  of  its 
higher  permeability.  Fig,  360  taken  from  a  paper  of  Lord 
Kelvin,  shows  the  field  around  and  through  a  sphere  of  high 
permeability^ 

Fig.  234e  ({368)  shows  the  lines  about  a  thick  iron  ring  in  a 
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uniforin  magnetic  field.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  lines  are 
diverted  toward  the  ring  on  account  of  its  higher  permeability; 
and  abo  that  the  filings  on  the  inside  of  the  ring  show  little  if 
any  directive  action.  This  ''screening"  effect  of  soft  iron  is 
made  use  of  in  protecting  sensitive  galvanometers  from  magnetic 
disturbances  (§437).  The  same  principle  is  used  in  shielding 
the  interior  coils  of  the  ring  armature  (§519) . 

493.  Magnetization  and  Temperature, — When  soft  iron  is 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  785°C.,  it  ceases  to  be  ferro-mag- 
netic,  though  remaining  slightly  magnetic.  This  temperature  is 
called  the  critical  temperature.  For 
nickel,  the  critical  temperature  is  340^ 
C,  for  cobalt,  1075°C.,  for  magnetite 
535^C,,  and  for  a  certain  hard  steel 
Hopkinson  found  a  value  of  690°C. 
The  permeability  of  a  substance  for 
strong  magnetizing  forces  in  general  de-  p^^  g^^ 
creases  as  the  temperature  rises,  though 

there  are  some  variations  from  this  that  are  not  yet  explained, 

494.  Diamagnetic  Substances* — A  bar  of  bismuth,  suspended 
between  the  pointed  poles  of  a  strong  electromagnet  takes  a 
position  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force,  and  a  email  ball  of 
bismuth  is  repelled  from  strong  to  weak  parts  of  the  field.  This 
action  is  just  opposite  to  that  of  iron  in  a  magnetic  field,  and 
hence  Faraday  called  bismuth  and  other  bodies  showing  similar 
magnetic  action,  diamagnetic  substances.  Bismuth,  antimony, 
copper,  zinc,  silver,  lead,  glass,  etc.,  are  diamagnetic.  The  action 
of  bismuth,  the  strongest  of  the  diamagnetic  substances  is  how- 
ever feeble  compared  to  the  magnetic  action  of  iron,  nickel  and 
cobalt, 

496*  Para-magnetic  and  Ferro-magnetic  Substances.— Faraday 
found  that  many  bodies,  supposed  to  be  non-magnetic  show 
magnetic  properties  in  the  field  of  a  strong  electromagnet. 
Such  bodies  are  called  para-magnetic  substances.  The  strongly 
para-magnetic  substances,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  Heusler  alloy,  are 
known  as  ferro-magnetic  substances*  The  following  table  gives 
the  susceptibilities  of  some  substances,  negative  susceptibilities 
indicating  diamagnetic  substances.  The  susceptibility  of  the 
ferro-magnetic  substances  as  we  have  seen  depends  upon  the 

^ J 
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xiopuziac  forte.  As  the  snsceptibflity  is  changed  by  slight 
iMpzriiis^  the  Tiloes  given  by  different  observers  vary  some- 
v^isL.  Sisce  the  permeability  p.  is  equal  to  1  +4;rA;,  it  is  seen 
z^otiTe  SQseeptibilities  indicate  permeabilities  less  than 


Imb-afiKiL  &Z^- J  sriicd  Aluminum 0.0000018 

3tai»rB=* 40,000+  Air 0.000000032 

Cfe^uzj  Kfi  irce.  aax.  200+  Copper —0.00000082 

XxttLsax  23+  Lead -0.00000124 

OtCA^sax  13.8+  Sflver -0.00000151 

Ots?ipn  «s  IsC"  C 0.000324  Antimony -0.0000052 

VmssxtnL 0.000029  Bismuth -0.0000138 


of  Magnetism.  Electron  Theoiy  of 
L — ^Tbe  *" molecular"  theory  of  magnetism  (§366) 
esriaizs  ibe  sirucinre  of  a  magnet  but  shifts  the  problem  of  the 
2^s:=:«  of  "^  magnetism**  to  the  elementary  magnets.  Ampere 
s:;i:oK»c  irai  ibe  molecule  <tf  a  magnetic  substance  is  a  magnet 
riKxassif  h  hss  an  electric  current  flowing  about  it;  as  we  have 
Alr*:iiT  s*?e-  .  j4:2r  a  circuit  in  which  a  current  flows  has  iV  and 
5  rcLirl^T  li*  a  magnet.  "According  to  Ampere's  theory," 
fdky?  >IiXTr:r.  "ill  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  are  due  to 
^•>::r.:  :u'7^-:i:.  ini  if  we  could  make  observations  of  the 
ruuiTife:.:  ::r:-e  i-  :he  interior  of  a  magnetic  molecule,  we  should 
f.T.i  : >.*:  ,:  :'r«:yfi  rxi^^tly  the  same  laws  as  the  force  in  a  region 
j-^TT-:;:?..::-!  ry  inj  ether  electric  circuit."  That  is,  Ampere's 
th^^vy  ziAkf^  n^rtiTtism  a  section  of  electrokinetics. 

rl.'-v  the  flfri'riitary  electric  current  started  and  how  it  can 
.v:::: .-.tuf  tr  £:w  ab^ut  the  "'molecule"  without  consuming 
^r.^rj:^-  %-;--'  •  :t  exrlaine-i  by  Ampere.  In  the  deciron  theory  of 
n.^n-^-.-:.syt.  7rh::h  is  a:i  extension  of  Ampere's  theory,  the  electric 
;,;'*vr.:  j<  e\rliine*i  as  due  to  electrons  or  corpuscles  which 
T^r*»^^.^•e  A>cut  th*  Atom.  The  magnetization  of  the  elementary 
tv„uv-; :    i>   >y   thi  theory  due  to  the  magnetic  action  of  the 

V.xv.-^.v  -^  :,*  -*>.*  eC^-:r?4i  ii*onr  ol  matter,  one  or  more  electrons  arc 
?^\\<^*  '^  jLX^u:  f^'fnf  4:0 ri.  1:  th^e  number  of  electrons  revolving  clock- 
>*'*»,'   *  xN;vii.  'iO  :Se  ^.^ziSer  »T\?iTing  anti-clockwise,  then  the  atom  is 
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non-magnetic.  But  if  such  an  atom  is  brought  into  a  magDetic  field,  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  brioging  a  closed  circuit  into  the  field,  and  in  accordance 
with  Item's  law  (S501),  magnetic  lines  are  set  up  which  are  opposite  to 
those  of  the  field  and  repulsion  results.  The  atom  is  thus  diamagnetic. 
The  character  of  the  electronic  orbit  is  changed  in  this  ca.se  by  addition 
of  another  mottoa.  If  the  number  of  electrons  haviog  one  direction  of 
rotation  is  greater  than  the  number  having  the  opposite  direction,  then  the 
atom  is  naturally  para-magnetic.  In  the  case  of  para-magnetic  atoms,  it  is 
usually  assumed  that  not  only  are  all  the  velocities  in  the  eJectronic  orbits 
changed,  but  also  the  planes  of  the  orbits  and  probably  the  atoms  them- 
selves are  rotated  by  the  external  field. 

While  the  electron  theory  of  magnetism  is  the  most  promising  of  present 
theorieSi  it  is  not  developed  in  a  form  to  explain  all  the  facts. 

The  discovery  by  Heusler  of  a  strongly  ferro-magnetic  alloy  of  manganesef 
copper  and  aluminum,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  practically  non- 
magnetic, has  introduced  new  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  magnetism. 
As  these  ferro- magnetic  alloys  all  contain  manganese,  or  the  related  element 
chromium,  it  seems  probable  that  manganese  and  chromium  become 
ferro-magnetic  under  certain  conditions  of  temperature  and  combination. 

497.  Residual  Magnetic  Effects. 
Hysteresis. — It  is  well  known  that 
hardened  steel  retains  its  magnetization, 
not  only  after  the  magnetizing  force  is 
removed,  but  also  against  opposing 
magnetic  fields  of  considerable  strength. 
Even  soft  iron  shows  small  magnetic 
effects  of  the  same  kind.  These  after- 
effects are  due  to  the  resistance  or  "  re- 
luctance" which  the  molecular  magnets 
experience  to  free  rotation.  To  over- 
come this  resistance  to  changes  of 
magnetization,  work  is  required.  In  the  case  of  iron  subjected 
to  thousands  of  magnetic  reversals  in  a  minute,  as  in  the  alternat- 
ing current  transformer,  the  energy  expended  ia  the  cyclic 
changes  of  magnetization  may  become  a  large  quantity. 

To  study  and  measure  these  phenomena  of  magnetic  lag,  the 
magnetization  curve  for  a  complete  cycle  is  made.  Starting 
with  non-magnetized  iron,  it  is  magnetized  by  an  increasing 
magnetic  field  until  it  approaches  saturation.  This  gives  us 
the  curve  Oabc  sometimes  called  the  **  virgin  curve."  Then  the 
magnetizing  field  is  gradually  reduced  to  zero,  giving  the 
curve  cd,  which  shows  that  for  zero  magnetizing  field  H,  t^ 
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is  remanent  magnetism  represented  by  Od,  This  gives  a  measure 
of  the  retentivity  or  *'remanence."  The  magnetizing  force  H 
ifi  now  reversed^  and  for  a  value  —  H=  Oe,  the  iron  is  demag- 
netized. This  value  of  —  H  measures  the  coercive  force  of  the 
meal.  As  —  //  is  increaaed  to  a  maximum^  decreased,  reversed, 
and  +  H  increased  in  the  original  direction,  the  parts  of  the 
curve  through  /,  g  and  h  are  traced,  until  the  loop  is  completed 
at  c.  There  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  lagging  of  the  magnetization 
behind  the  magnetizing  force  during  the  cycle. 

In  the  above  process  the  elementary  magnets  have  undergone 
a  double  reversal  in  direction,  and  work  has  been  done  against 
what  is  sometimes  called  "magnetic  friction**'  Ewing  has 
shown  by  his  model  (§366)  that  this  *' magnetic  friction"  can 
be  explained  by  the  mutual  actions  of  the  elementary  magnets. 
The  phenomenon  is  called  hysteresis.  The  hysteresis  loss  is 
stated  in  ergs  per  cu.  cm.  per  cycle  and  is  proportional  to  the 
area  enclosed  by  the  hysteresis  loop.  This  energy  is  dissipated 
in  heating  the  iron.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  entirely 
different  from  the  heating  due  to  induced  eddy  currents  in  the 
iron  (§507). 

Iron  varies  greatly  in  its  quality  as  regards  hysteresis.  Thus  EwIng 
found  for  a  certaia  soft  iron  at  a  maximum  induction  of  5000  lines,  a  loss 
of  &10  ergs  per  cu,  cm.  per  cycle  and  at  an  induction  of  9000  a  loss  of  2300 
ergs  per  cycle.  For  cast  iron  at  tlie  same  maximum  induction  the  loss 
may  reach  a  value  of  ten  times  the  above.  It  may  be  added  that  a 
loss  of  2300  ergs  per  cu.  cm.  per  cycle  represents  1.36  watts  per  poimd 
of  iron  per  100  cycles  per  second,  or  over  three  and  a  half  H.  P.  per  ton 
of  iron. 

498.  Energy  of  Magnetic  Field.— A  magnetic  field  containa  energy  in  the 
form  of  strains  of  some  kind  in  the  '*  ether."  The  amount  of  this  ea«tgy 
per  cubic  centimeter  is  calculated  as  in  the  case  of  an  eleotrostatio  field 
(i419),  and  is  given  by  the  similar  expression  cnorgy  E ^ fiH^/SKt  where^ 
is  in  ergs,  //  is  the  intensity  of  the  field  and  /i  is  the  permeability  of  the  medium. 
The  importance  of  this  energy  of  the  magnetic  field  appears  in  ele 
magnetic  induction.  In  the  case  of  the  alternating  transformer  ((520)i 
energy  of  the  primary  circuit  is  converted  into  the  energy  of  the  magnetie 
field  and  this  magnetic  energy  is  then  transformed  into  the  dectncal  energy 
of  the  secondary  circuit.  In  the  impedance  or  choking  coil  (§523),  the 
energy  of  the  circuit  is  transformed  into  the  energy  of  the  magnetic  fieldi 
and  then  transformed  back  into  the  energy  of  tho  electric  circuit  as  many 
times  a  second  as  there  are  alternations. 
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499.  Induced  Electric  Currents, — On  November  24,  1831, 
Michael  Faraday  described  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  a 
series  of  experiments  showing  that  electric  currents  can  be 
produced  in  a  closed  conducting  circuit,  (a)  by  moving  neigh- 
boring magnets;  or  (6)  by  changing  the  current  in  a  neighbor- 
ing electric  circuit;  or  (c)  by  moving  a  neighboring  electric 
circuit.  An  electric  current  thus  produced  is  said  to  be  induced, 
and  the  phenomenon  is  called  electromagnetic  induction.  Few 
discoveries  in  science  have  had  such  important  practical  results 
as  this  discovery  of  Faraday's.  Almost  every  modern  indus- 
trial application  of  electricity  depends  upon  electromagnetic 
induction-  ^ 

600,  Faraday's  Eiperiments, — The  experiments  on  induced 
currents  made  by  Faraday  were  the  following:  (I)  A  coil  of 
wire  B  forms  a  closed  circuit  through  a  sensitive  galvanometer 
G  (Fig,  362)*  When  the  pole  of  a  magnet  is  brought  up  to  B,  a 
momentary  current  is  induced  in  B,  and  the  galvanometer  needle 
is  deflected.  When  the  magnet  pole  is  removed,  a  momentary 
current  is  again  induced,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
upon  approach.  The  following  facts  may  be  noted:  (a)  The 
essential  motion  is  relative,  that  ia,  moving  the  coil  to  or  from 
the  magnet  produces  the  same  effect  as  moving  the  magnet; 
(6)  the  current  lasts  only  during  the  time  of  motion;  when  the 
magnet  and  the  coil  are  relatively 
at  rest,  there  is  no  induced  cur- 
rent; (c)  bringing  up  a  A^  pole 
to  a  coil  induces  a  current  anti- 
clockwise as  seen  from  the  pole; 
that  is,  the  induced  current 
makes  this  face  a  N  face  (§427), 
Thus  the  approaching  N  pole  is 
repelled  by  the  magnetic  action 
of  the  induced  current*  Removing  the  N  pole  induces  a  clock- 
wise current,  that  la,  makes  the  coil  face  a  S  face.     Thus  the  N 

I  Wtn-kmc  at  the  ■ame  time.  Joseph  Heory  dlMOvered  independently  the  fundamental 
faola  of  electromac&et^«  mduction*  uid  probably  even  anticipated  Fftmday  m  iome  casM, 
But  ProfMBor  Henty  worked  under  many  duadvantages  in  the  laolated  U)wo  of  Albaoy, 
H«w  Tork,  and  his  di«overie«  were  not  widely  known  at  th*  time  they  were  made. 
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X  s=ne»d  is  h  ii  rcmoTed.  An  approaching  S  pole 
;  a  ihe  same  direetiiMi  as  a  receding  N  pole,  and 
ffior  HTM  (Fig.  363).  Or  in  general,  the  mag- 
actk  mtSoa  ct  flie  induced  current  opposes  the 
nofion  of  flie  magnet.  This  is  evidently  a 
«ae  of  action  and  reaction.  If  the  approach- 
i=g  magnet  wa«  attracted  by  the  induced 
exzrrent.  i\  woold  reqnire  no  work  to  bring  the 
"^icnrt  up.  and  we  would  get  an  electric  cur- 
rent, which  represents  energy,  without  the 
expeodimre  of  work.  This  would  be  contrary 
:o  die  {xinciple  of  the  conservation  of  energy 

We  can  now  describe  the  above  experiment 
in  ihe  convenient  terms  of  the  magnetic  field 
and  the  magnetic  lines  of  force,  as  conceived 
by  Faraday  (§368).  The  magnet  is  sur- 
nxmded  by  a  magnetic  field,  and  the  lines  of 
fs,,  jKL  ^^^^^^  em«g!e  from  the  -V  pole,  and  enter  at  the 

5  pole.  The  motion  of  the  magnet  thus 
■^iiziw  ie  z.'.izi>;r  of  lines  of  force  included  by  the  coil.  The 
exT^rJutjir:  :i'::s  siow?  that.  (a>  a  change  of  the  number  of  lines 
c£  zu^ri-e:::  ::r:e  iz.:l'JLied  by  a  circuit  induces  a  current  in  the 
:ir::L.~:  ?  li-e  currvn:  induced  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of 
:iir^  of  ii::I-ied  linas  of  force:  and  (r)  the  magnetic  lines  from 
:i^  izri.^rc  :urr\?ii:  increase  as  the  magnetic  lines  from  the 
njurr.-?:  iT»:r>?i?e  :hrourfi  the  circuit,  and  rice  versa.  The 
r^:^:::*':?  iir^-«:::on  oc  change  of  lines  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
5ikrj.^'  iirfc::o~  for  both  magnet  and  current.  Faraday's  other 
ev.vr.r-i-iL.ts  ar^j  now  easfly  described. 

jr  Surj5:::u:e  for  the  magnet  .V5,  a  coil  carrying  an  electric 
cixrT«it.  A  is  thus  surrounded  by  a  magnetic  field  (§427),  and 
m.^'vLn^^  A  in  front  of  B,  changes  the  number  of  magnetic  lines 
incluit'i  by  5.  and  thus  induces  an  electric  current  in  B  during 
:ne  ::nx^  of  notion.  When  A  is  approaching  B,  the  opposing 
facx^  of  the  two  coils  are  either  both  N  or  both  S;  and  for  this 
cas<''  the  induced  current  in  B  must  be  inrcrse  in  direction  to  the 
current  in  A.  Similarly  it  is  seen  that  upon  the  receding  of  A, 
ihe  induced  current  is  dired  to  that  in  A. 
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The  con  A  carrying  the  origmal  or  inducing  current,  is  called 
the  primary  coil  {Pr)^  and  its  current  the  primary  current.  The 
coil  B  is  called  the  secondary  coil  (<Sc),  and  the  induced  current, 
the    secondary    current.      A 

current  in  the  same  direction  ^  ^ 

as  the  primary  current  is 
called  directj  and  a  current 
in  the  opposite  direction  is 
called  inverse. 

(in)  With  two  coils  A  and 
B  as  before,  we  can  change  Fio.  3^ 

the  number  of  lines  of  force 
through  Bf  by  changing  the  current  in  A  (Fig.  364).     Thus  we 

■  find  that,  making  or  increcLsing  the  Pr  current  induces  a 
momentary  inverse  current  Sc  in  B;  and  that,  breaking  or  de- 
creasing  the  Pr  current  induces  a  direct  current  in  the  secondary 

■  circuit. 

■  Tl 


rp 


M  B 


\B 


B 
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The  coils  A  and  B  may  be  placed  anywhere,  provided  that  the 
magnetic  lines  from  A  pass  through  B.  Coils  wound  over  or 
alongside  of  each  other  on  a  cylinder  are  common  arrangements 
for    obtaining    maximum    induced   currents    (Fig.   365).     Two 

[  straight  parallel  wires  may  similarly  form  primary  and  secondary 
circuits.  This  is  often  the  case  in  telephone  circuits,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  "cross  talking'*  in  the  lines. 

I  (lY)  U  A  and  B,  one  or  both,  have  an  iron  corcj  the  induced 
currents  are  greater,  but  in  the  same  direction  as  without  the 
iron  cores.  This  is  easily  explained  in  terms  of  the  magnetic 
lines.  Iron  has  a  greater  magnetic  permeability  (§491)  than 
air,  so  that  a  given  change  in  the  primary  current  produces  a 
greater  change  in  the  magnetic  flux  through  the  secondary  circuit, 
and  thus  causes  a  greater  induced  current.     Figs.  365  and  366 
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show  common  arrangements  of  the  primary  and  secondary  coils 
on  iron  cores.  The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  366  is  one  Fara- 
day used  in  his  earliest  experiments. 

601.  Lenz's  Law. — In  1834,  Lenz  stated  the  following  impor- 
tant relation  between  the  induced  current  and  the  motion  of  the 
electrical  circuit  or  the  magnet  causing  the  induction:  The  in- 
dxAced  current  is  in  sucA  a  direction  as  to  oppose  by  its  electromagnetic 
acUon  the  motion  of  the  magnet  or  the  coil  which  produces  ike 
induction.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  holds  in  the  case  of 
the  motion  of  a  magnet,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  it  also  holds 
for  two  coils  moving  relatively  to  each  other. 


^iri^ 
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Leni*s  law  can  be  extended  to  the  case  of  a  current  induced 
bv  the  variation  of  a  primary  current,  but  the  reactions  are  then 
purdy  electromagnetic.  When  the  current  is  induced  in  a 
secondary  coil  B  by  making  or  breaking  the  current  in  a  primary 
coil  A,  we  have  a  reaction  of  B  on  the  current  in  ^1.  That  is  the 
electromaimetic  induction  is  mutual.  We  thus  have  the  follow- 
:r.5  series  of  actions  and  reactions:  Starting  a  current  in  A 
rrc^u.-^e*  magnetic  lines  through  .4,  and  part  of  them  pass 
Ik•^^..^v  fj  Ther^  is  thus  an  inverse  current  induced  in  B.  But 
:i.35  iziuv-^i  current  s;aned  in  B  produces  lines  which  are  oppo- 
se:' ;o  'h:*?^  produced  by  the  primary  current  in  A.  The  effect 
-•  •*"^'  'rsiu.vd  current  is  thus  to  oppose  and  retard  the  building 
!-  .:'  ;if  nAirti^iiv  field  through  the  coils. 
"^^  .^.^  --*.-Ai-rir  t'*^  rrimarv  current,  the  current  induced  in  B 
•  -N-:  :ii4  iSs  :ii  induced  current  produces  magnetic  Imes 
^  V  ^v  \^-^  i-  lie  Mae  direction  as  those  produced  by  A.    The 
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effect  of  the  induced  current  in  B  is  thus  to  maintain  the  field, 
that  is,  to  delay  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
through  the  coils. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  in  general,  the  magnetic  action  of  the  in- 
duced current  opposes  the  magnetic  action  of  the  inducing  current. 

The  study  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary currents,  with  their  energy  relations,  is  very  important 
in  understanding  the  complete  theory  of  the  induction  coil  (§511), 
and  of  the  alternating  current  transformer  (§520)* 

602.  Induction  by  Cutting  Lines  of  Force. — One  of  Faraday's 
early  observations  was  that  "single  wires,  approximated  in  certain 
directions  toward  the  magnetic  pole  (of  a  large  electromagnet), 
had  currents  induced  in  them."  It  is  often  convenient  to  con- 
sider the  induction  as  due  to  the  naotion  of  a  single  wire  across 
lines  of  force,  or  as  we  often  say,  due  to  "  cutting  lines  of  force." 


Fio.  868a. 
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'Thus  suppose  the  wire  AB  moved  across  the  field  between  the 
poles  N  and  S  (e*^.,  of  a  U-shaped  magnet).  In  case  (a)  the 
wire  forms  part  of  a  complete  circuit  ABG,  In  moving  AB  down, 
the  number  of  lines  through  the  circuit  is  increased,  and  an 
anti-clockwise  current  (seen  from  below)  is  induced,  that  is  from 
ii  to  5  in  the  part  AB  of  the  circuit.  In  case  (h) ,  the  wire  forms 
part  of  the  circuit  ABG\  and  the  motion  downward  induces  a 
current  in  the  circuit,  so  that  the  current  flows  from  A  to  B. 
The  current  is  clockwise  as  seen  from  below.  When  the  motion 
is  upward,  the  current  is  evidently  from  J5  to  ^4,  The  three 
directons,  of  magnetic  field,  motion,  and  induced  current,  are 
thus  mutually  at  right  angles,  as  indicated  in  the  rectangular 
axes  of  Fig.  368a,  Professor  J.  A,  Fleming  has  given  a  conven- 
ient rule  for  remembering  these  relative  directions.  Holding 
the  right  hand  as  indicated  in  Fig.  368^,  with  the  thumb,  the  fore- 
finger and  the  center  finger,  making  right  angles  with  each  other, 
then  if  the  forefinger  is  held  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
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€f  t^  aotion,  the  center 
of  Ifeeazrent. 

.<— Bj  Okm's  IftWp   the 

force  and 

m  m  ooDsl&Dt  for 

tkam   tbttl  l&e   dectforaotiTe    fon^ 

to  t^  imie  of  ¥miutioii  of  linos  of  f  oree 


mmd  X^  mad  X^  are  Uie  number  ol  lines  at 

tkt  iMffnnfng,  Mid  at  tbe  end  of  the 

^mt  mUrwtX  t    If  the  variation  of  .V 

dttring  tbe  time  I,  then  the 

cmi.  jaditepd  k  constant.    When  the 

ot  uniform  thee.m^f.  at 

any  inrtanl  it  p%'en  by  the  differential 

that    is,    JS^-KdN/dt. 

In  these  expressions  it  is  a  constant. 

If  E,  y  and  t  are  expressed  in  c  g.  a 

thas  K  beoouM  unity  Cl^Oi).     To  express  B 

^^^Xj     _  1   dX 

Wi    ■     10»  di 

aa  foiom:  The  podtive  direction  of  tbe 

as  tkaft  of  ikt  advaaee  or  thrust  of  a  righi-handed 

of  the  same  gives  the  positive  direction 

Titw  a  positive  iaerease  of  N  corresponds  to 

at  of  Induced   £.M*F.— It  is  often 

;  the  indiieed  e.m.f.  in  terms  of  the  number  of  I 

'  per  second.     Let  H  —  the 

I  idd^^the  number  of  lines  of 

i  of  the  field  (1374), 

aad  kl  l*-tltt  length  of  the  conductor  in  centimeters, 

^^  9»lhe  velodlj  in  oentimeteis  per  second.     If  the 

to  the  lines  of  force  and  also 

to  tlsB  leqgUi  lirpnBftifin  of  the  conductor^  then  the 

number  of  Haai  cvl  per  aeeond  is  Wff,  or  the  induced 

.is 

IvH 
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E~hB,  or  ^( volts)  - 


10* 


In  ««M  the  velocity  v  and  the  conductor  length  are  not  at  right  angles  to 
tita  field  H,  their  components  at  right  angles  to  H  are  to  be  taken. 

We  can  derive  the  above  equation  by  equating  the  mechanical  work  doii« 
in  moving  the  conductors  across  the  magnetic  field  to  the  electrical  enersr 
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of  the  induced  curreDt,  If  i  ia  the  induced  current,  the  electrical  energy 
produced  in  time  tisW^EU  ({441),  In  {520  it  ia  proved  that  a  force 
F'^Hil  acta  on  the  conductor,  and  that  tliis  force  ia  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  motion  which  induces  the  current.  The  distance  moved  by  the  con- 
ductor in  the  time  I  is  d  =  t?f.  Hence  the  mechamcal  work  is  IF  — Fd** 
HUvt,  Equating  the  electrical  energy  to  this,  we  get  E'^HvL  Hence 
the  constant  K  in  the  equation  of  {503  must  be  unity  for  the  absolute 
o.g.8.  unita. 

606.  Calculations  for   Current  and   Electric   Quantitf* — In    the  above 
section  (5503)  it  has  been  shown  thai  the  induced  e.m.f. 

^ i^"-^d7 

The  current  b  then 

I        .  R  Ri  RdU 

Thus  we  have  li^ -iN,-A\)/R  and  Idt=^dN/R.  But  It^Q,  the 
total  flow  of  electric  quantity  in  the  time  t,  and  ldi=^dQ^  the  electric  quantity 
in  the  time  di,    Thua  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  induced  is 

p  «-'¥--/f 

Thia  quantity  can  be  meaaured  by  the  throw  of  a  ballistic  galvanometer^ 
when  the  time  of  induction  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  period  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle  (§439).     The  above  relations  are  in  uh^luie  uniU* 

606,  Faraday's  Disk  Dynamo, — One  of  Faraday's  earliest  ex- 
periments in  electromagnetic  induction  was  to  rotate  a  copper 
disk  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  the  plane  of  the  disk  being 
perpendicular  to  the  field  (Fig. 
371),  A  galvanometer  circuit 
was  completed  by  wires  sliding 
\  on  the  axle  and  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  disk,  and  a  current 
was  shown  by  the  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  during  the  rota- 
tion of  the  disk.  In  this  ma- 
chine each  radius  of  the  disk  cuts 
the  lines  of  the  field  at  the  rate  of 
jcr^nH  per  second,  where  ttt^  is  the 
area  of  the  disk,  H  is  the  strength 
of  the  field  assumed  uniform,  and 
n  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second  of  the  disk*     Thus 
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This  arrangement  made  the  first  dynamo-electric  machine. 
Forbes  and  others  have  attempted  to  use  this  as  a  model  for 
commercial  electric  generators,  but  the  e,m,f,,  with  any  practical 
diameters  and  speeds  is  too  small  for  industrial  uses. 

607.  Foucault  or  Eddy  Currents. — It  was  observed  a  number 
of  years  before  Faraday's  discovery  of  induced  currents,  that  a 
vibrating  magnetic  needle  quickly  came 

Jjf      to  rest  when  near  or  over  a  copper  plate. 

^-''^^^^J  Arago  had  in  1824  also  shown  that  a 
magnetic  needle  suspended  over  a  rotat- 
ing copper  disk,  rotates  with  the  disk 
(Fig.  372).  Both  the  damping  of  the 
needle,  and  Arago's  disk  experiznent  ^ 
'(Li)    * — -"^  IS^  were  explained  by  Faraday  as  phenomena 

Fio.  372.  of  electromagnetic  induction*     The  rela- 

tive motion  of  the  magnet  said  the  disk 
induces  an  e*m.f.  in  the  metal  disk.  The  current  thus  generated 
circulates  in  the  disk,  producing  a  magnetic  action,  which  by 
Lenz's  law  tends  to  hold  the  magnet  at  rest  relative  to  the 
or  plate* 

Electric  currents,  thus  induced  and  circulating  in  a  metal  masS^ 
are  called  eddy  currents  or  Foucault  currents.  The  energy  of 
such  currents  is  dissipated  in  heat*  The  iron  cores  of  armatures 
of  dynamo  machines  and  transformers  are  always  laminated  so  as 
to  offer  very  high  resistance  to  the  formation  of  such  currents, 
and  thus  to  stop  the  heat  losses* 

An  interesting  example  of  damping  by  eddy 
currents  is  shown  in  Fig.  373,  The  pendulum 
with  its  copper  plate  swings  freely  if  the  electro- 
magnet is  not  excited,  but  is  damped  immediately 
when  the  magnetic  field  is  made. 

This  damping  action  of  eddy  currents  is  often 
taken  advantage  of  in  d'Arsonval  or  movable  cofl 
galvanometers  (§438),  to  bring  the  moving  coil  to 
rest  quickly.     The  coil  is  wound  on  a  closed  copper 
frame  in  which  the  eddy   currents   are  generated  during 
vibration.     The  coil  itself  is  damped  in  the  same  way  on  cl 
circuit.     The  magnetic  needles  of  galvanometers  are  also  often 
damped  by  suspending  them  in  openings  in  copper  blocks. 
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608.  Self  Induction.— Several  persons  seem  to  have  observed 
independently  about  1832,  that  there  is  a  bright  spark  when  a 
current  is  broken  in  a  circuit  containing  an  electro-magnet.  On 
making  a  current  in  the  same  circuit,  there  is  no  such  spark. 
This  extra  current  at  break  was  noticed  by  persons  receiving  a 
shock  upon  breaking  the  circuit  of  an  electromagnet,  if  they  had 
the  terminals  in  their  hands  at  the  time  of  break.  In  investi- 
gating this,  Faraday  observed  the  following  facts.  Upon  break- 
ing the  circuit  of  a  helix  without  an  iron  core,  a  similar  bright 
spark  is  obtained,  only  less  than  in  the  case  of  an  electromagnet. 
Likewise,  when  the  current  in  a  long  straight  wire  was  broken, 
a  spark  occurred,  only  less  bright  than  in  the  case  of  the  helix. 
Upon  breaking  a  current  in  a  short  wire  there  was  practically  no 
spark.  Also  in  the  case  of  a  long  wire  doubled  back  on  itself, 
there  was  no  extra  spark  at  break.  "  The  first  thought  that  arises 
in  the  mind, "  wrote  Faraday,  *'  isthat  the  electricity  circulates  with 
something  like  momentum,  or  inertia  in  the  wire,  and  that  thus, 
a  long  wire  produces  effects  at  the  instant  the  current  is  stopped, 
which  a  short  wire  cannot  produce.  Such  an  explanation 
is  however  at  once  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  the  same  length  of 
wire  produces  the  same  effects  in  very  difiFerent  degrees,  according 
as  it  is  simply  extended,  or  made  into  a  helix,  or  forms  the  circuit 
of  an  electromagnet.'*  Faraday  then  proceeded  to  show  that  this 
extra  current  was  due  to  electromagnetic  induction,  from  the 
varying  current  acting  on  its  own  circuit.  This  phenomenon  of  a 
current  inducing  an  extra  electromotive  force  in  its  own  circuity 
is  called  sdf-inducHon,  A  circuit  includes  in  general  lines  of 
force  due  to  its  own  current.  Breaking  the  current  thus  removes 
the  lines  of  force,  or  has  the  same  effect  as  removing  a  magnet. 
Suppose  the  current  flows  clockwise  in  a  circular  circuit;  break- 
ing the  current  then  removes  positive  lines,  or  is  the  same  as 
removing  a  north  pole.  But  this  induces  a  clockwise  e.m.f,, 
that  is  a  direct  current;  this  adds  itself  to  the  current  being 
broken,  and  thus  causes  the  bright  spark  of  break.  The  effect  of 
an  iron  core  is  to  increase  the  magnetic  induction,  and  thus  to 
increase  the  e.m.f.  of  self-induction  at  break.  Self-induction 
thus  prolongs  the  current  at  break,  or  acts  to  retard  a  decrease 
of  the  current.  When  the  circuit  is  wound  back  on  itself,  so 
that  it  includes  no  lines  of  force,  there  can  be  no  change  of  lines 
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force,  and  hence  no  self-induction.  Such  circuits  are  sai^ 
be  non-inductive  or  inductionless.  The  wire  in  reaistance 
boxes  is  wound  doubled  from  its  middle  point  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  321. 

When  a  current  is  made  or  increased  in  an  inductive  clreuit, 
such  as  a  helix,  magnetic  lines  are  put  through  the  circuit.  Thus 
positive  lines  enter  at  the  face  in  which  the  current  is  clockwise 

(S  face),  and  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  bringing  up  a  iV  pole. 
—  But  this  induces  an  anti-clock- 
wise e,m,f.,  that  is  an  e.m.f. 
inverse  to  the  starting  current.  That  is,  the  building  up  of  a 
current  in  a  coiL  is  accompanied  by  an  induced  inverse  e.  m.  !• 
at  the  time  of  the  current  increase.  Here  again  the  self-indue* 
tion  opposes  and  delays  the  current  changes.  Fig,  374  shows 
the  growth  and  dying  away  of  currents  in  an  inductive  circuit 
as  observed  in  an  oscillograph  (§524).  Helmholtz  deduced  in 
1851  an  equation  showing  the  law  of  the  growth  of  ciurents  in 
inductive  circuits  and  these  oscillograph  curves  confirm  the 
Helmholtz  equation.* 

509.  Coefficient  of  Self-induction  or  Inductance.— The  e.m.f. 
of  self-induction  in  a  circuit  thus  depends  upon  the  change  in  the 
number  of  lines  of  force  through  the  circuit,  caused  by  the  varia- 
tion of  the  current.  The  number  of  lines  evidently  depends  upon 
(a)  the  current  /,  and  (b)  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  circuit, 
and  (c)  the  presence  of  magnetic  substances,  such  as  an  iron  core^ 
For  a  circuit  without  iron,  N  the  number  of  lines  included  by  the 
circuit  varies  directly  as  /,  or  iV  =  L/,  where  L  is  the  coeffident 
of  ^df -induction  or  the  inductance  of  the  circuit.  Thus  the  induc- 
tance of  a  circuit  is  numerically  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 


'  Helmholit'j  equattoa  is 


-K'-') 


irbere  I,  B,  R^  L  t^nd  i  repnMtent  the  quantities  indicated  in  this  and  the  next  aecUoQ,  ifli 
is  the  bii90  of  the  Nftpodaii   losarithmji     Thi«  equatioo   is  deduced   sa  follows     Tit 
».  en.  f .  in  the  circuit  at  any  Instmit  is  ec|ual  to  the  irnproMed  «.  in.  f.  \am  the  eouatar  t.  a.  t 
of  self-iaduction,  or  t  ^S  —  L  dl/dt,     Hene«  tlie  curreot  b 

-ff  _  L  ilf 
"  R  '  R  dt 

By  l]it«crat{(Mi  of  tliii  di^tireiitiml  equaUoa  we  get  the  ftb^re  •qamtloa  of  H^lniholM. 
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jet  of  magnetic  lines  included  by  the  circuit  for  unit  increase  of 
the  current.  For  a  circuit  with  an  iron  core,  this  increase  of 
magnetic  lines  per  unit  current  is  not  con- 
stant, because  the  magnetic  permeability 
of  iron  varies  with  the  magnetizing  force 
(§491 ) .  Hence  L  the  inductance  of  a  circuit 
with  an  iron  core  is  a  variable  depending 
upon  the  magnetic  curve  of  the  iron. 

We  can  also  express  the  inductance  of  a 
circuit  in  terms  of  the  e.m.f.  induced  for 
unit  rate  of  change  of  the  current  in  the 
circuit*  This  is  shown  as  follows:  The 
number  of  magnetic  lines  through  a  circuit 
is  N=LI;  hence  the  induced  e.m.f.  is  ^  = 
^dN/dl——L(dI/dt).  If  the  rate  of  change  of  the  current  is 
unity,  that  is  if  dljdi^l^  then  E^L,  We  can  thus  define  unit 
inductance,  as  the  inductance  of  a  circuit  in  which  unit  e.m.f*  is 
induced  by  unit  change  of  current  per  second  in  the  circuit.  The 
practical  unit  of  inductance  is  the  henry  and  is  equal  to  10*  C.G.S 
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Imts  of  inductance.  The  henry  can  be  defined  as  the  inductance 
of  a  circuit,  in  which  a  change  of  one  ampere  per  second  produces 
an  induced  e,mi.  of  one  volt.  Standards  of  inductance  are 
used  in  the  shape  of  coils  wound  on  marble  or  other  non-magnetic 
and  permanent  cores.  These  are  graduated  in  multiples  or 
eubmultiples  of  the  henry.  A  variable  standard  of  inductance 
can  be  made  by  two  coils  joined  in  series  and  arranged  so  that 
ibey  can  be  rotated  in  reference  to  each  other,  and  thus  change 


u&  MLMcoaair  3SD 


-T«  isMMmaKatit    exSEa-carrents 

If  I  [■■flit:    Ia  a  cxmiit 

■  %  SBl^mimnctcr  G, 

:lfCF%-3?B;.    TbecoTRnt 

iher  K^    la.  the  tteadj  coa- 

^  gBrvmaoBKter.  mad  there 

.  of  tlfee  galvmiioiiiecer 

of  B  d^gseei  to  tbe  r^UL    A 

»  thax  the  needle  can  not 

to  the  light.     Upon  braJdng  the 

at  X,  there  is  a  Ihzow  of  the 

rto  thel^  chK  to  the  extzB- 

;  of  braik  floving  back  throi«h  the 

ETidentlj  the  extra- 

;  ta  Jf  B  a  the  Mine  dizeetion  af  the 

KbnAen. 

;  Tariation  of  the  aboTe  experi- 
to  pot  an  incandeoeent  hjop  in 
pariiTei  with  as  rrrrrmmapirt  paflKag  jort  funaujtt  current  to  bring  the 
^amp  to  a  red  giov  ((%.  377).  Upon  breaking  the  current*  the  lamp 
iMiiiaa  bri^llj  cr  an  X2dtas.t«  doe  to  the  e.mf.  of  adf-tnduction  at  break. 
Tbe  b«ic  vmj  o/  sc.ovi=g  the  effects  of  aetf-indnction  is  bj  the  use  of  the 
Wbeatsccce  br.ic?.  as  'iescrlbed  br  Maxwd.  In  the  bridge  arrangement, 
Fiz  37  S.  i2i^  r?s5tAz..res  R^  fi,  and  1?,  are  wound  non-inductiTely  (§608), 
4^d  is,,  is  -Ji-r  res5tanee  •:/  sn  electromagnet.  The  resistances  are  arranged 
sc  I'zAZ  3,:  R^  =  Rj:  R^  There  is  accordingiT  no  deflection  of  the  galva- 
=.:zji:er  G  t'--^-  :Jie  c:irren:  is  in  a  steady  state.  But  upon  making  the 
curre::':  bj  clreirz  the  kev  K,  there  is  a  momentary  throw  of  the  galva- 
z :  ni-eter  --reiil-?,  tie  defection  of  the  needle  being  again  lero  when  the  current 
reA-'ii-s  A  rrea-iv  state.  Upon  breaking  the  current,  there  is  a  throw  of  the 
needle  1-  the  cr  pc^ste  direction  to  that  at  make.  If  all  four  of  the  resistances 
are  ncn-:niuctive,  there  are  no  such  momentary  throws  of  the  galva- 
n?nie:er  needle  at  make  and  break.  Suppose  the  current  enters  at  c;  then 
the  current  reaches  its  full  value  in  cRJb  sooner  than  in  cRw4f  so  that  there 
will  be  a  defection  of  the  galvanometer  showing  a  momentary  current  from 
b  to  i.     Upon  break  the  momentary  flow  will  be  from  d  to  6. 

The  eiplAnation  of  this  is  evident  from  |508.  The  above  method  of 
showing  the  extra-currents  has  been  developed  by  Maxwell  and  others  into 
a  method  of  measuring  the  coefficient  of  aelf-induction.  For  these  methodB 
the  reader  n:ii5t  refer  to  the  laboratory  manuals 

611.  The  Induction  Coil. — The  induction  coil  is  a  piece  of  appa- 

-Htus  for  producing  pulsating  currents  or  discharges  of  high 

i.  in  a  secondary  circuit,  by  making  and  breaking  a  current 
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ma  primary  circuit.  The  current  in  the  primary  circuit  may  be 
from  a  battery  with  only  a  few  volts  e.m.f ,  la  Fig.  379,  we  have 
a  diagram  showing  the  parts  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  ordinary  induction 
coil.  The  primary  circuit  Pr  consists 
of  (a)  a  solenoidal  coil  P  with  a  bundle 
of  soft  iron  wires  as  core;  {h)  an  inter- 
rupter K  for  making  and  breaking  the 
primary  current.  When  the  inter- 
rupter is  mechanical  as  shown  in  the 
figiu-e,  there  is  a  condenser  joined 
across  the  gap  to  lessen  the  extra  spark  of  break,  and  thus 
cause  a  quicker  break  of  the  current;  (c)  the  secondary  circuit 
Sc  consisting  of  a  solenoidal  coil  S  surrounding  the  coil  P,  and  a 
spark  gap  D,  The  secondary  coil  is  wound  with  many  turns 
of  fine  wire.  To  increase  the  insulation,  this  coil  is  also  wound 
in  disk  sections.  The  primary  coil  is  wound  with  a  compara- 
tively few  turns  of  much  larger  wire. 

Making  the  primary  current  produces  magnetic  lines  which 
thread  through  the  secondary.  These  lines  are  removed  upon 
breaking  the  primary  currant.  Thus  there  is  induced  in  the 
coil  5  an  inverse  e.m.f,  at  make,  and  a  direct  e.m.f.  at  break  of 
the  primary  current.  The  break  in  most  coils  is  much  quicker 
than  the  make,  and  thus  the  direct  induced  e.m.f.  in  Sc  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  inverse  induced  e,mi.,  that  the  discharge 
effects  are  mostly  uni-directional.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  growth  of  the  primary  current  at  make  is  retarded  by  the 
inductance  of  the  circuit  (§508),  while  with  a  good  interrupter 
and  proper  condenser,  the  break  can  be  made  very  sharp.  The 
greater  the  number  of  turns  of  the  secondary  coil, 
the  greater  the  induced  e.m.f.  The  resistance  of 
the  coil  is  of  course  high,  and  consequently  the 
current  smalL 

In  small  induction  coils  the  Wagner  hammer  is 

the  common  form  of  interrupter.     This  is  shown 

at  K  in  Fig.  379,  and  its  action  can  be  easfly 

seen.     In  large  coils,  a  form  often  used  consists 

of  a  brush  sliding  on  a  revolving  commutator  driven  by  an 

dectric  motor.     The  electrolytic  interrupter  of  Wehnelt  is  also 


k 


mag: 


^»  Kg.  380).    F  is  a  piatinum  wire  in  a  solu- 

aeid,  L  is  a  lead  plate.     Only  the  point  of  the 

|0  tke  acid.     Wlken  P  is  made  the  anode,  and  L 

i  fonat  al  P,  iitlemipta  the  current,  and  escapes 

tbe^cnmfit  is  again  made. 

SIS.  Tlic  Tesla  Induction  Coil.— To 

obiaiJi   eujrenU    of    %-ery    high    fre* 

and     high     electromotive 

foroeSy  Tesla  used  a  form  of  induction 

e(»l  m  which  the  oscillatory  discharge 

of  a  Leyden  jar  (f  541)  is  used  as  in- 

The    terminals    of    the 

of  an  mduction  coil  /  (Fig. 

38l)y  are  connected,  one  to  the  inner 

eoa&tng»  and  one  to  the  outer  coating 

Leyden  jar  C*     The   circuit  i3   completed 

of   the    Tesla    coil,  and  the 

of  the  Tcfila  coil  A,  consists 

on  a  non-magnetic  core.    The 

1^  air  or  oil  as  insulation.    The 

Ike  Iie(yika  jar  may  have  a  frequency 

(lUl).      Hence    the   currents 

mif  dt  Ugji  e.m.f.  but  also  of  very  high 

a  m  Coil  Bolating  tn  a  Magnetic 

and  in  many  d^^namo-electric 

I  are  prodneed  by  rotating  coils  of  wire 

W«  tftfce  Ika  aimpk  case  of  a  rectangular 

Md.    The  eoil  A  BCD  is  rotated  n 

I  OCy^  which  bisects  the  coil  and  ia 

toltefddff%.382a,»).    Let  2 ^.4B  =  DC,  and 

lofroCnlifMi looking  on  the  end  AODls 

IM   JOr  ud    TOT   represent    the   planes 

i  and  at  right  angles  to  the  mag- 

aUa  AM  m  «Hieu%  cutting  lines  of  force  most 

^  X  wmi  X*»  iAer«  h  is  moTing  al  right  angles  to  the 

i  m  T  ^  Thh  acmog  parallel  to  the  field,  so  it 

jai.  induced  in  it  at  this 
AB  m  a  maximum  at  X,  and 
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zero  at  F,  a  negative  maximum  at  X',  and  zero  again  at  Y\ 
ThuB  the  e*m*f.  in  AB  h  from  A  to  B  while  the  coil  is  mov- 
ing from  Y  through  X  to  ¥*;  it  is  from  B  to  A  while  moving 
from  F'  through  X'  to  Y,  (These  directions  follow  in  accord- 
ance with  Fleming's  rule,  }502.)  The  e.m.f.  induced  in  the 
opposite  side  DC  evidently  adds  itself  to  that  in  A  B  to  pro- 
duce a  single  alternating  current  in  the  circuit  A  BCD.  The 
ends  EC  and  DA  do  not  cut  lines,  and  hence  have  no  e*mi. 
induced  in  them.  There  is  thus  induced  in  the  coil  A  BCD 
an  e.m.f.  which  goes  through  a  complete  cycle  once  in  a  revolution. 
It  can  be  shown  that  this  e.m.f.  at  any  instant  is  proportional 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle  6  which  the  plane  of  the  coil  makes  at 
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that  instant  with  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  field.  Thus  in 
Fig.  3826,  the  e.m.f .  is  equal  to  e  -  E  sin  5,  where  E  is  the  maxi- 
mum e.m.f.  induced,  and  d  m  the  angle  of  the  coil  with  the  plane 
YOY\ 

614.  Foraiiila  for  the  E.  M,  F.  in  a  Rotatiiig  Coil.— Let  V  = 
the  uniform  tangential  speed  o!  AB  (and  CD),  At  the  instant 
when  the  angle  between  the  coil  and  the  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  field  is  6,  this  velocity  is  represented  by  AR^  Fig.  383,  The 
velocity  component  at  right  angles  to  the  field  is  RS  —  V  sin  6. 
Let  £r  =  the  strength  of  the  field  (  =  the  number  of  magnetic  lines 
per  square  centimeter) ;  then  VIH  sin  0  is  the  number  of  magnetic 
lines  cut  by  AB  (  —  1)  per  second.  Hence  the  e.m.f.  induced 
In  AB  and  CD  is  e  =  2FW  mn  d^E  sin  d.  Here  E^2VIH  = 
e.m.f.  when  the  coil  is  passing  through  the  points  X  and  X' 
where  it  is  cutting  the  lines  at  the  maximum  rate,  or  when  S  =  90" 
or  =270".  The  curve,  Fig.  384,  represents  this  e.mi.  during  a 
single  rotation.     The  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the  e.ir  ' 
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m  proportional  to  ihe  angles.     Since  the^ 

llie  aboriiM  are  also  proportional  to  the 

llie  line  repreBent  electromotive  forces 

bdow  represent  electromotive 

lliat  is,  a  rectangular  coil  rotated 

field,  has  induced  in  it  an  alter- 

!■  llie  sine  of  an  angle,  and  is  repre- 


M^iVlH  sin  d,  can  be  changed  into  the  form 

hem  N^mm  f ,  vliere  n  m  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second, 

;  JVft  ii  tihe  lolal  snignetie  lines  through  the  coil  when  it  ts  at 

ta  Ike  fieU.      To  prove  this,  put  V  =  2iznr,  and  we 

gK  c^irwi  H  mnt.     But  2ri=5.  the  face  area  of  the  coil,  and 

SB^M^    HeMee'sSm  N^  mn  9,    It  is  easy  to  show  that  this 

\  for  9Bf  diape  of  the  rotating  coil. 

iaditced  ta  a  rotatliig  coO  of  any  form  and  of  area  S 
H  k  the  total  number  of 


tht  i«lalioii  J?  -  - 


di' 


Km^  or  flttz,  of  magnetic  force  through  the 
ooil  sad  is  eiidentlj  equal  to  the  flux  throu^ 
the  pnsjectioii  of  the  coil  on  the  plane  YY'  or 

Hence  ^  -  ff5  sin  ^  ~,  -  H^^fsin  9 
ai 

the  an^ax  velocity  —  2Tn, 
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615.  The  Earth  Inductor. — The  earth 
inductor  ia  a  coil,  Fig*  S85^  usually  of 
a  large  number  of  windings,  which  is 
mounted  so  that  it  can  be  rotated  about 
either  a  horiaontal  or  a  vertical  aiis. 
Suppose  the  axis  vertical  and  the  plane 
ol  the  eoQ  at  ri^t  aiig^ea  to  the  magnetic  meridian.     By  revolv* 
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ing  the  coil  through  180°^  the  magnetic  flux  is  taken  out  of  one 
face  and  put  in  at  the  other  face.  Let  H—  the  horizontal  in- 
tensity of  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  S  =  the  area  of  the  coil 
face,  and  R  =  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  Then  the  quantity 
of  electricity  flowing  in  the  coil  during  a  rotation  of  180°,  is 
q={2HS)!R  (§505).  This  can  be  measured  by  the  throw  of  a 
ballistic  galvanometer.  Similarly  when  the  axis  is  placed  hori- 
zontally, <j[  —  {2VS)IR.  where  V  is  the  vertical  component  of 
the  earth's  field.  We  thus  get  (g^/g)  =  F/ff=tan  ^,  where  ^ 
is  the  dip  or  inclination  (§^86). 


616.  Use  of  Induced  Ciurents  to  Compare  Fields  mod  to  Measure  Magnetic 
Induction* — From  the  above  we  see  that  the  intensities  of  two  magnetic 
fields  can  be  compared  by 
quickly   rotating  the   same  Bt  r^^/JT 

coil   in   the  two  fields  and  ^ l|l|^ 

comparing  the  throws  of  a 
b  a  1 1 J  B  t  i  0  gal  vanometer. 
More  often  a  small  coil, 
often  termed  a  "lip  coil"  ia 
quickly  jerked  out  of  the 
field,  and  the  throw  of  the 
galvanometer  noted. 

The  change  of  magnetic 
induction  B,  in  a  ring  mag- 
net is  determined  in  Row* 
land's  method  of  obtaining 
BH  curves,  by  observitig  the 
galvanometer  throw  due  to  the  cuireat  induced  in  a  secoDdary  coil  Sc.  The 
arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  386.  The  iron  anchor  ring  is  wound  uniformly 
with  the  magnetising  coil  Pr,  The  current  ia  measured  by  the  ammeter 
Amt  and  regulated  by  the  rheostat  R.  Changes  in  the  current  in  Pr  produce 
ehaoges  in  the  magnetic  indyction  E  through  the  iron.  Starting  from  sero, 
the  current  is  increased  by  steps^  and  the  increments  in  the  induction  B  are 
calculated  from  the  galvanometer  throws.  The  total  indiiction  is  gotten  by 
adding  the  increments.  The  magnetising  force  H  is  calculated  from  the 
dimensions  of  the  coil  Pr  and  the  current  ».  The  ballistic  galvanometer  Q 
LB  calibrated  by  observing  the  throw  from  revolving  the  earth  inductor  /  in 
the  earth's  magnetic  field.  The  values  of  H  and  the  corresponding  values 
of  B  thus  determined  are  then  plotted  to  give  the  usual  curves  (§4^0). 
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617.  Simple  Alternating  Current   Dynamo.— In  Fig.  387,  we 

have  a  coil  revolving  in  the  field  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet. 
The  ends  of  the  coil  are  connected  with  the  insulated  metal  rings 
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N  and  Jf ,  od  the  shaft  OCK.     Hetal  springs  or  "  brushes''  rest  or 

■liife  on  time  collector  rings.     Thus  the  current  induced  in  the 

etA  ABCD  flows  through  the  external  circuit.     Such  a  machine 

fams  m  simple  alternating  current  dynamo.     By  winding  the 

ocnl  on  an  iron  cylinder,  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  is 

mad  thus  a  greater  e.m.f.  is  induced.     But  this  iron 

itself  a  conductor  will  have  eddy  currents  induced  in 

a,  nnleai  it  is  laminated,  so  as  to  make  the  resistance  infinitely 

in  ibe  direction  of  the  induced  e.mJ.     Hence  the  core  is 

boflt  tip  of  insnlated  iron  disks  as  represented   in  Fig.   3S8, 

alternating  current  dynamos  are  always  multipolar. 

Omm  of  tlie  reasoiB  for  this  is  that  for  practical  electric  lighting 

:»n,  frequencies  of  from  25  to  125  alterna- 
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afe  desirable.    A  common  frequency  for  most 

60  altematioiis  per  second.     To  get  such  fre- 

it  is  necessary  to  have  field  magnets 

F%.  389  shows  a  multipolar  alternating 

Dynamo. — To  obtain  a  current  con- 

a  eommataior  is  used  instead  of  collector  rings. 

a  two-part  commutator.     This  consists  of  a 

cut  into  half  rings.     These  half  rings 

tht  nds  of  the  coil  ABCD,     The  brushes 

so  that  one  rests  on  one-half  of  the 

tfc©  glhar  rests  on  the  opposite  half.     These 

for  the  current  with  the 

set  so  that  the  connections 

iy  just  at  the  instant  in  whieh 
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the  current  in  the  rotating  coil  is  reversed  (that  is,  approximately 
as  the  coil  passes  through  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  field). 
The  current  in  the  external  circuit  is  thus  uni-directional,  and 
varies  as  represented  in  Fig.  391.  The  above  is  a  simple  direct 
current  (D.  C.)  d3^namo  with  a  two-part  commutator.  In  Fig. 
392  we  have  two  coils  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  by  joining  to 
a  proper  commutator  we  obtain  in  the  external  circuit,  the 
current  represented  in  Fig.  393.     This  is  the  sum  of  two  pulsating 
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currents,  which  dififer  in  phase  by  90**,  It  is  seen  that  the  per 
cent,  of  variation  is  much  less  than  in  the  current  from  a  dynamo 
with  a  two-part  commutator.  In  modern  direct  or  continuous 
current  dynamos  there  are  often  hundreds  of  coils,  joined  to  a 
commutator  of  many  sections^  and  the  resulting  current  is  prac- 
tically constant.  The  inductance  of  the  circuit  also  operates  to 
lessen  the  variations  of  the  current  in  these  machines. 
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619*  Dynamo-electric  Machines^ — The  parts  of  a  dynamo- 
electric  machine,  or  a  dynamo,  are  (1)  the  field  magnets  for 
producing  the  magnetic  field;  (2)  the  armature,  or  the  coils  in 
which  the  currents  are  induced.  The  armature  coils  are  nearly 
always  on  a  laminated  iron  core,  and  are  supplied  with  slip  rings 
or  a  commutator,  and  brushes  to  make  connection  with  the 
external  circuit.     In  the  simple  forms  of  dynamos  described  in 
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previous  sections,  the  armature  revolves,  and  the  field  ma^ets 
are  stationary.  In  large  dynamos  for  high  electromotive  forces^ 
the  armature  is  often  made  the  stationary  part  and  the  field 
magnets  revolve.     In  one  type  of  A,  C,  dynamos,  the  revolving 
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parts  are  iron  masses  which  change  the  magnetic  flux  through 
the  armature  coils,  the  magnet  coils  being  also  stationary.    This 
type  of  dynamo  is  called  the  "  inductor*'  form- 
Dynamos  are  "direct**  current  (D,  C),  or  alternating  current 
(A.  C),  according  to  the  character  of  the  e.m.f.  at  the  terminal 
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gf  Hkft  naehine*  The  field  magnets  may  be  bi-polar  or  multi* 
yabr*  Sereral  common  forms  of  field  magnets  are  shown  in 
1%  3M.  In  8ome  af  the  early  dynamos,  permanent  magnets 
far  MA  magnets.  Such  machines  were  called  mag- 
neto-electric machines  or 
magnetos.  The  small  mi- 
chines  often  used  in  telephone 
call  boxes  are  magnetos. 
But  the  field  magnets  of  all 
modern  power  dynamos  are 
electromagnets. 
Fig.  395,  a,  &,  c,  d,  shows  the 
^  "*  different  methods  in  which  the 

M9  ezcsled.     These  are  (a)   separately  excited, 
b  Aft  uaiMi  ui  Uie  field  eoils  comes  from  a  separate 
■;  |l)  ^^msdm  wimni,"  that  is  the  field  coils  are  in  seriea 
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With  armatuf e  and  the  external  circuit,  so  that  all  the  current  of 
the  armature  passes  through  the  field  coils  as  well  as  the  external 
circuit  J  (c)  "shunt  wound,"  that  is,  the  field  coils  and  the  ex- 
ternal circuit  are  in  parallel,  so  that  only  a  part  of  the  current  of 
the  armature  passes  through  the  field  coOs;  (d)  "compound 
wound,"  that  ia,  part  of  the  field  coils  are  series  and  part  shunt 
windings*  The  choice  of  windings  of  the  field  coils  is  largely  a 
question  of  regulation  of  the  electromotive  force  under  different 
loads.  For  a  discussion  of  these  methods,  the  student  must 
consult  special  manuals. 

The  two  most  common  forms  of  D.  C,  armatures  are:  (a)  the 
ring  armature^  sometimes  called  the  Gramme 
armature,  after  its  inventor,  and  (6)  the  drum 
armature.  The  ring  armature  is  represented 
diagrammatically  in  Fig.  396.  The  coils  are 
wound  around  a  closed  ring  of  soft  iron,  and 
connected  as  indicated,  The  core  of  the  ring 
ia  laminated.  Only  the  wires  on  the  outside  of  the  ring  are 
inductors,  as  the  wires  on  the  inside  are  shielded  magnetically. 
The  course  of  the  lines  of  force  is  indicated  in  the  figure. 

The  first  and  the  simplest  form  of  drum  armature  is  the 
"shuttle"  armature  used  by  Siemens  in 
his  machine  of  1856.  A  section  is  shown 
in  Fig.  397.  The  iron  core  increases  the 
magnetic  flux  through  the  coil.  This 
form  is  now  used  only  in  small  magnetos. 
The  winding  and  commutator  connec- 
tions of  a  modern  drum  armature  are  very  complicated.  The 
coils  may  be  on  the  surface  or  in  tunnels  or  grooves  in  the 
core  of  the  armature.  The  magnetic  lines  go  from  pole  to  pole 
as  indicated  in  Fig*  398.  For  the  study  of  the  forms  of  armature 
and  of  their  actions  and  reactions,  the  student  must  consult 
special  treatises  on  dynamo-electric  machinery. 

620.  The  Alternating  Current  Transfonner.— The  alternating 
current  transformer  is  a  form  of  induction  coil,  used  for  trans- 
forming alternating  currents  of  one  potential  into  alternating 
currents  of  a  different  potential.  It  consists  of  a  primary  coil 
Pr,  and  a  secondary  coO  *Sc,  and  a  laminated  iron  core  to  increase 
the  magnetic  flux.     It  is  most  commonly  used  to  "step  down" 
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lomtst  Yoltaee.    The  energy  of  the 
trmnfiformere,  is  eqtial  withiB 
to  ikm  coergT  of  the  primiuy  ciretiit.     Thus  a 
ma  1000  wditB  is  Iransfomied  into  approxi- 
aX  too  Toiltt.    The  Pr  eoQ  has  in  this  case  ten 
of  the  Sc  coiL     The  only  limit  to  the 
with  tmnrfonnefs  is  that  of  in- 
fer higli  pote&tiak  are  gen- 
mineral  oQ. 

m  Power  Tnmsmis- 

has  been  transmitted 

anrents  are  used  exclusively  on 

The  reasons  for  this  general  use 

m  trsBmutting  electric  energy  over 

M  tiie  ease  of  transfonning  the  alternating 

;  Qk)  the  possibility  of  securing 

machinerv;  (c)  the  inven- 

(|SS8). 

bf  the  ptodact  of  the  current  and 


\  the  suae  power  can  be  trans- 

[  current,  or  at  a  low  poten- 

eorr^it.     But  the  weight  of 

irapidly  with  the  current,  since 

lliere  is  thus  a  great  econ* 

power  at  high  potentials,  aDd 

possible.     Potentials 

for  such  transmissioD. 

safely  in  lamps  or  in 

to  transform  to  lower 

For  alternating  currentfl, 

by  the  A,  C,  transformer 

are  not  possible  with  any 

Tkt  mm  of  ^g^  pnlfffittalH  with  alternating 

» A.C  machineiy  can  be  insulated 

The  A.  CL   dynamo  has  no 

ihie  acMaMte  eaa  in  addition  be  made  the 

TW  JL  Gl  JaJartinii  motor  (iS38)  also  shares 

df  y^  MribtikHi  m  well  as  efficiency  and 
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622.  Two    Phase    and  Three  Phase     A.   C,  Dyaamos.— The 

alternating  current  dynamo  is  often  made  so  as  to  generate  more 
than  one  alternating  current.  The  alternating  currents  in  such 
machines  always  differ  in  phase,  and  so  they  are  known  as  polyphase 
currents.  The  only  systems  in  commercial  use  ai*e  the  two  and 
three  phase  systems.  The  currents  are  generated  in  coils  placed 
at  different  angles  on  the  armature.  Thus  in  a  two  phase 
machine,  there  are  two  sets  of 
armature  coils,  the  first  set  cut- 
ting   the    magnetic    field  at   a 

maximum   rate,    when  the  in-    

duced  e.m.f*   in  the  second  set 

is  zero,  etc.    Fig.  399  shows  an    

arrangement  of  coils  for  a  simple 
bi-polar  machine  by  which  two 
such  currents  could  be  gener- 
ated. These  currents  differ  in 
phase  by  a  quarter  period  or  90°,  and  so  a  system  using  such 
currents  is  called  a  "quarter  phase''  system.  Fig.  400  shows 
the  phase  of  two  such  currents.  Fig.  401  represents  the  phase 
relations  of  the  three  currents,  where  the  phase  difference  is 
120°.  A  machine  wound  to  generate 
only  one  alternating  current  is  called  a 
single-phase  machine,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  polyphase  machines.  The 
frequencies  used  with  two  and  three 
phase  alternating  currents,  are  the  same 
as  with  single  phase  alternating  currents, 
that  is,  60  alternations  per  second  for  ordinary  conditions,  with  as 
low  as  25  for  power  purposes  alone.  As  already  explained  the  com- 
mercial machines  are  always  multipolar  for  mechanical  reasons. 

The  advantage  of  two  and  three 
phase  alternating  currents  is  that  the  in- 
duction motor  can  be  used.  A  polyphase 
machine  has  also  generally  a  larger  out- 
put for  weight  of  machine  than  a  Fio,  4Ci. 
single  phase  machine.  The  relative  advantage  of  the  two  and 
three  systems,  lies  in  the  size  of  conductors  required  for  the  dis- 
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lribulia&  of  a  gi^fen  power.    For  &  discu^ion  of  this,  special 
must  be  eonenillett 
Effect  of  IntecUnce  in  an  A.  C.  Circuit, — When  an  alter- 
ejiLi.  Acts  in  a  non-inductive  circuit,  the  current  /  and 
ej&i.  Bjre  in  the  9Bme  phase  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  402. 
tlie  eiDTent  /  at  any  instant  is  equal  to  E/R,  where  R  is 
r  of  the  circuit,  and  E  is  the  e.m.f.  in  the  circuit  at  the 
When  the  e.tD.f.  is  lero,  the  current  is  zero,  and  the 
nmnt  eorresponds  in  time  to  the  maximum  e.mi., 
S  the  csreuit  18  inductive,  then  experiments  with  the  osciUo- 
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that  the  current  lags  behind  the  external; 
L,  that  ia,  the  current  reaches  a  maximum  Is 
the  mprgioaed  ejn.f.  Thb  lag  is  due  to  6elf*induction.  We 
•eeft  thai  atartang  or  increasing  a  current  In  an  inductive 
an  BjnJ,  of  self-induction  which  tends  to  retard 
growtk,  and  mmilarly  breaking  or  decreasing  a  cur- 
of  self-induction  which  tends  to  prolong 
the  emrent.  Thus  the  actual  e.mi.  ftt 
any  instant  in  an  inductive  circuit  is  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  external  or  im- 
pressed e,m.f-  (produced  by  generator, 
etc.),  and  the  e.CLf.  of  self-induction. 
Hiis  e.m.f.  of  self-induction  is  equsl  to 
_  -Lidl/dti  (}509), 

In  Fig.  403  we  have  the  curves  of  the 
eJiX  E^xf  the  effective  e.m.f.,  which  is  equal  to  /fi| 
ef  tke  eoml.  of  aelf4Bdaetion  -Ld//c((,  repr^ented  in  their 


where  the  induetaaee  m  laife,  ths 

la  esnaqpmdSagly  large,  and  this  may  be  sufficient  to 

Such  a  coil  is  eallod  a  cAoJktfl^  c^i 
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or  an  impedanee  coil,  Tlie  resistance  of  an  inductive  circuit  to  an  alternating 
current  is  called  impedanc$^  It  can  be  Bhown  that  the  impedance  of  a 
circuit  18  equal  to  \/W^A7fyi^lAf  where  R  is  the  reeistance,  L  is  the  in- 
ductance of  the  circuit,  and  n  is  the  frequency  of  the  alternating  current. 
The  proof  of  this  h  given  in  treatises  on  alternating  currents.  Thia  fact 
of  impedance  explains  why  little  current  goes  through  the  primary  of  a 
transformer  when  the  secondary  circuit  is  not  closed. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  impedance  increases  with  the  frequency 
n.  The  frequency  of  a  Ley  den  jar  discharge  is  ordinarily  very  high 
(I  Ml),  and  so  a  discharge  has  a  large  impedance  even  through  a  single 
loop*  Thus  in  Fig.  40i  the  discharge  will  leap  across  a  considerable  air* 
gap,  sooner  than  go  through  the  loop  of  wife. 

624.  The  Oscillograph,*— An  ordinary  galvanometer  shows  no 
deflection  from  an  alternating  current,  because  the  needle  system 
has  so  much  inertia  that  it  cannot  follow  the  rapid  impulse  from 
the  alternating  current.  Blondel,  DuddeO,  and  others  have 
made  galvanometers  with  very  light  moving  parts  and  of  high 
frequency,  so  that  the  needle 
system  can  follow  the  changes  in 
the  alternating  currents.  A  gal- 
vanometer with  a  high  frequency 
needle  system,  so  that  its  de- 
flections show  the  variations  in 
alternating  currents,  is  an  oscillo- 
graph. Fig.  405  shows  diagram- 
matic ally  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
oscillographs.  It  consists  of  a 
narrow  loop  of  phosphor  bronze 
strip,  which  is  stretched  with 
considerable  tension,  by  a  spring  s^  so  as  to  have  a  very  short 
natural  period  of  vibration.  This  is  in  the  strong  magnetic  field 
and  placed  with  the  plane  of  the  loop  parallel  to  the  magnetic 
field.  The  strip  is  thus  twisted  by  the  magnetic  forces  when  a 
current  passes  through  the  loop.  The  natural  frequency  of  the 
loop  is  commonly  from  3,000  to  10,000  vibrations  per  second^so  that 
its  deflections  can  follow  very  closely  all  ordinary  variations  in 
alternating  currents.  The  deflections  are  recorded  by  a  beam  of 
light  which  is  reflected  from  a  small  mirror  Af ,  attached  to  the 
loop.     This  beam  of  light  falls  on  a  photographic  plate  which 
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moves  at  right  angles  to  the  deflections.     It  thus  leaves  a  curve 
showing  the  variations  of  the  current. 

Another  form  of  oecillograph  is  the  Braun  cathode  tube.  The  current 
passes  through  a  helix,  and  thus  acts  tn&gnelicalty  on  a  peoctl  of  cathode 
rays  in  a  special  form  of  Crookea  tube  (Fig.  406).  When  not  defiected, 
this  pencil  of  cathode  rays  produces  a  luminous  spot  on  a  phosphoroacent 
screen  in  one  end  of  the  cathode  tube.  Under  the  action  of  an  alternating 
current  through  the  helix  the  luminous  spot  from  the  cathode  rays  vibrates 
in  a  luminous  line  on  the  phosphorescent  screen-  Looked  at  in  a  rotating 
mirror  this  is  drawn  out  into  an  alternating  current  curve.  The  same 
may  be  photographed  on  a  plate  moving  at  right  angles  to  the  vibrations  of 
the  luminous  spot. 
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626.  The  Telephone. — The  telephone,  invented  by  Bell  in  1876 
consists  of  a  thin  iron  plate  or  membrane,  supported  in  front  of 
the  pole  of  a  permanent  magnet,  and  a  spool  of  wire  over  the 
magnet  pole  (Fig.  407)*  Sounds  esJi  be  transmitted  electrically 
to  a  distance  by  using  two  telephones^  one  for  a  transmitter, 
and  the  other  for  the  receiver.  The  two  wire  spools  are  con- 
nected in  series  by  the  wires  joining  the  two  stations.  The  sound 
waves  set  the  thin  iron  plate  in  vibration,  and  the  approach  or 
receding  of  this  plate  changes  the  magnetic  flux  through  the  coil. 
This  induces  currents  in  the  coils  and  the  line  which  undulate  in 
unison  with  and  in  proportion  to  the  sound  waves.  These  cur- 
rents strengthen  and  weaken  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  of  the 
receiver,  and  thus  produce  vibrations  of  the  receiver  plate  which 
correspond  to  the  vibrations  of  the  transmitter  plate.  The 
eleetric  currents  induced  in  the  above  cases  are  very  feeble,  and 
can  transmit  sounds  only  short  distances.  For  longer  distanotf, 
the  naicrophone  described  in  the  next  section  is  used  as 
transmitter. 

63&  The  Microphone. — ^The  microphone  depends  upon  a  fact 
discovered  by  Hughes  in  1878,  that  the  electrical  resistance  of  a 
loose  contact  between  two  conductors  changes  under  the  action 
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01  sound  waves-  Variations  of  the  current  can  thus  be  produced 
in  a  circuit,  these  variations  corresponding  to  the  sound  waves 
which  produce  them.  A  simple  form  of  microphone  consists  of  a 
piece  of  carbon  resting  on  two  pieces  of  carbon,  and  thus  com- 
pleting a  circuit  which  includes  a  battery  and  a  Bell  receiver. 
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The  carbons  can  be  mounted  on  a  sounding  box.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement makes  an  effective  transmitter  (Fig.  408)*  In  the 
Hunrdng^a  transmitter,  which  has  been  extensively  used  in  long 

f  distance  telephony,  granulated  carbon  is  placed  in  between  two 
well 
maj 
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627.  HotioE  of  a  Circular  Circuit  in  a  Magnetic  Field.  Max- 
welVs  Rule, — If  a  conductor  carrying  a  current  is  placed  in  a 
magnetic  field  (§  368) ,  there  is  in  general  a  force  tending  to  move 
the  conductor.  It  has  been  shown 
(§427)  that  a  circular  circuit  or 
other  plane  closed  circuit,  acts  like 
a  magnet,  and  that  the  lines  of  force 
due  to  the  current  enter  the  face 
in  which  the  current  flows  clock- 
wise, and  emerge  from  the  face  in 
which  the  current  flows  anti-clock- 
wise (Fig.  410).  When  suoh  a  coil  is  placed  between  the  poles 
of  a  magnet,  the  coil  tends  to  place  itself  so  that  its  plane  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  field,  the  clockwise  face  of  the  coil  being 
toward  the  N  pole;  in  other  words,  the  coil  places  itself  so  that 
the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  and  of  the  coil  coincide.  Maxwell 
has  generalized  this  into  a  rule — An   dedric  circuit  tends  to 
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xfM  99  m9  im  imdmd^  the  wummum  number 

Uma  tffmrcm.    Thus  the  lines  of 
tlie  field  and  of  the  circuit  are  m 
^Oj  the  s&zoe  direction  when  stable 

,11  equilibrium  is  reached. 

528*  Force  on  a  Linear  Circmt 

in  A  Magnetic  Field. — In  Fig.  4 1 1 

is  represented  an  experiment  for 

■^  fibowing  the  action  between  ft 

jTy^  linear  circuit  and  a  magnetic  field 

^^"^>r\\  *^  "*^^  angjes  to  the  circuit, 

X,^^^     AS  k  a  strip  of  flexible  copper 

bA  hanging  vertically  and  mak- 

"^  ^'^  mg  OHaaection  with  the  mercury 

\  froi&  ^  to  B  as  indicated.     The  mag* 

t  «f  m  U-shaped  magnet  and  is  horkontal.    The 

on  b^r  A  force  at  notkm 

of  tbe  fidd  and  of 

of  the 

areahovn 

t  tlie  f  oUowing 

idirec- 

to  tliat  for  in- 

Hold  the  Ufl  hand 

and  the  middle  or  center  finger,'' 
to  each  of  the  others;  then,  if  the 
of  the  field  and  the  center  finger  in 
the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, the  thumb  will  in- 
dicate the  direction  of 
the  resulting  force  on 
the  linear  circuit. 

Fig.    413    shows  the 
distribution  of  the  mag- 
netic lines  about  a  cur* 
rent  which   is  at  right 
field  (A).    The  current  flows  down, 
tha  plane  of  the  figure,  and  hence  its  magnetic 
(B)*    This  is  compounded  with  the  uniform 
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magnetic  field,  strengthening  the  field  on  the  side  C  and  weak- 
ening it  on  the  side  D,     The  movement  of  the  circuit  in  the 
direction  C  to  Z>,  can  be  considered  as  due  to  the  tendency  of 
the  lines  on  the  side  C  to  contract.    The 
addition  of  the  fields  is  iodicated  at  P, 

629.  Numerical  Value  of  the  Force  on  a  Linear 

Circuit  in  a  M&gnetic  Field. — We   Imve  seen  in 

i428  that  a  circuit  element  ids  acts  on  a  magnetic 

pole  m  at  a  perpendicular  dlatance  r  with  a  force 

mid* 
F  — — ^-.     There  is  evidently  an  eq^al  and  op- 

podtely  directed  force  acting  on  id»  due  to  the 

field  on  m,  that  is  a  force  —  Fp  which  is  at  right 

angles  to  the  plane  of  the  pole  and  the  circuit. 

I  The  field  due  to  m  is  H  =•  m/r^.     Hence  the  force  on 

idi  is  F'^Hids.  For  a  circuit  of  length  L,  F^IHL,  That  is,  a  linear  cir- 
euU  Li  at  right  angles  to  a  uniform  magnetic  field  H  la  acted  on  by  a  force  of 
HU  dynes,  and  this  force  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  H  and  t'L.  If 
iL  is  not  at  right  angles  to  H\iL  sin  6  the  component  of  iL  at  right  angles  to 
H  is  to  be  taken,  where  6  is  the  angle  between  H  and  iL. 
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630.  Force  Between  Two  Parallel  Circuits. — If  two  circular 

coils  carrying  currents  are  hung  by  flexible  wires  parallel  to  each 
other  (Fig,  414}  they  attract  each  other  when  the  currents  in  the 
two  coils  are  in  the  same  direction,  and  repel  each  other,  when  the 
currents  are  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  each  of 
the  circuits  thus  tends  to  move  so  as  to  include  the  maximum 
number  of  lines  of  force.  Rectangular  or 
other  plane  closed  circuits  can  be  substituted 
for  the  circular  circuits. 

Lord  Kelvin  makes  use  of  the  forces  between 
parallel  circuits  in  his  electrodynamic  balance 
for  measuring  electric  currents. 

B31,  Force  Between  Two  Circular  Currents 
at  Right  Angles. — ^Two  circular  currents  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  tend  to  rotate  and  place  themselves 
in  the  same  plane,  and  with  the  currents  in  the  same  direction, 
Amp^e,  who  was  the  first  to  study  the  actions  of  currents  on 
currents,  used  his  "  electrodynamic  apparatus"  shown  in  Fig,  415. 
The  two  mercury  cups  a  and  fc,  are  at  the  ends  of  the  conducting 
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A  and  0,  mud  a  m  TerticmUjr  over  6.    The  wire  frame 
m  befit  00  that  tts  ends  dip  in  the  mer cnrj  cupe,  and  the 
wire  frame  is  thus  free  ta  rotate  about  a 
Tertieal  axis  through  ob. 

HkB  force  of  nytataoa  hetw^een  coils'ts  used 
ia  tlM  tlftclTi'Hfj^  imiiiijmcter  for  measuring  cur* 
reala.  F%.  41$  Aamm  the  SiemexiB'  f  onn  of 
lh«  ele0lrod]niAiiioiaaeter.  The  coils  are  Icept 
at  ^g^  a^gjee  to  eaeh  other  by  putting  more 
or  lam  lonaoa  ta  a  spiral  spritig  which  is 
attached  to  the  noTable  eoH,  The  amount 
of  tonloa  k  read  by  a  torson  head  and  circle 
on  top*  Hw  foroe  between  the  odk  ia  pm- 
pOfftioMl  to  the  square  of  the  current,  and 
tlie  oppqiing  foroe  of  tondon  is  proportionsl 
t<»  #p  tlie  angle  of  torsion.  Hence  I^»k% 
or  I^ky/9t  where  ik  is  a  constant  to  be  de- 
I  instrument  is  adapted  to  the  mea- 
\  eaneats, 

Wrnxm  hetveoi  ParaHd  Linear  Circuits. — By  using  his 

app«ratua,  Amp^  was  able  to 

that  two  parmlld  atraigbt  eiremts  attract 

when  the  currents  are  in  the  same 

An  arrangemeiit  of  the  apparatus  to 

this,  is  shown  in  F|g,  417.     In  Fig. 

418  A  and  B  are  normal  sections  across  the 

and  the  circular  lines  of 

foiM  are  shown  for  the  eaee  of  both  currents 

flowing  awaj  from  the  reader.     Evidently  the 

cnavm  number  of  lines  of  force  for  each 

irtieA  A   and  B  are  close  together.     Hence  we^ 
ezpeet  attraction  from  Maxwell's  rule.     The  repulsion 
between    oppositely    directed    currenlfl 
follows  simDarly. 

Ampere  extended  the  above  law  as  fol- 
lows: Twostraight  conductors  which  cross 
each  other  obliquely^  attract  each  other 
when  their  currents  both  flow  toward  or 
both  away  from  the  point  of  crosdng;  when  one  current  flows  away 
ud  tte  other  toward  the  erasing  point,  they  repel  each  other 
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693*  Rog«f  B  Splnd. — ^An  interedting  case  of  the  attraction  between 
parallel  circuits  is  that  of  Roget'e  spiral  (Fig.  419).  A  spiral  brass  coil  AB 
hangs  vertically,  and  its  end  B  dips  in  a  mercury  cijp  M,  When  a  current 
piasses  through  AB  the  parallel  coils  attract  each  other  and  lift  B,  thus 
breaking  the  circuit;  the  attraction  ceases  and  contact 
at  B  Is  again  made.     This  repeats  itself  indefinitely.  ^       ^^ 

634.   Electromagnetic   Rotation.— The   &rBt 

apparatus  to  produce  rotation  of  a  conductor 

from  electric  currents  and  magnets  was  de- 
scribed by  Faraday  in  182 L      A  glass  tube, 

Fig.  420  is  stopped  at  both  ends  with  corks, 

and  the  lower  cork  is  covered  with  mercury, 

and  has  one  pole  of  a  magnet  NS  stuck  through  it.  A  platinum 
wire  hangs  by  a  hook  from  the  upper  cork  and  dips  in 
the  mercury  below.  When  a  current  flows  through  the 
platinum  wire  the  wire  revolves  about  the  magnetic  pole, 
and  continues  as  long  as  the  current  flows.  Reversing 
the  current  reverses  the  direction  of  the  rotation.  This 
is  evidently  a  case  of  a  conductor  moving  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  current  and  of  the  magnetic  field 
from  the  pole  (§528).  Fig.  421,  shows  a  common  form 
of  an  electromagnetic  rotation  apparatua.     Its  action 

Flo.  420  ^^^  ^^  followed  from  the  above. 
636.  Barlow's  Wheel.— This  consists  of  a  metal  disk  mounted 

to  revolve  about  a  horizontal  axis  over  a  mercury  trough  (Fig. 

422).     The  lower  edge  of  the  disk  touches  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
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cujy,  A  U-shaped  magnet  lies  so  that  its  lines  of  force  cut  the 
lower  half  of  the  disk  at  right  angles.  When  an  electric  current 
flows  from  the  axis  through  the  disk  to  the  mercury,  the  disk 
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rotates.  Reversing  the  direction  of  either  the  current  or  of  the 
magnetic  field  reverses  the  direction  of  rotation,  A  star-pointed 
wheel  as  shown  in  the  figure  is  often  used  instead  of  the  solid  disk, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  friction  at  the  mercury  surface.  Each 
radius  of  the  wheel  in  turn  as  it  dips  in  the  mercury  becomes  a 
part  of  the  circuit,  and  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  at  right  angles  to 
plane  of  the  magnetic  field  and  the  current  (§528),  and  thus 
causes  continuous  rotation.  Barlow's  wheel  and  Faraday's  disk 
(§506),  are  evidently  inverse  machines,  the  first  using  electrical 
energy  to  produce  mechanical  motion,  and  the  second  using 
mechanical  energy  to  produce  electrical  energy, 

636,  Direct  Current  Motors-^ — The  direct  current  dynamo  be- 
comes a  motor  when  an  externa!  current  is  sent  through  its  field 
magnets  and  armature.  It  then  transforms  electrical  energy 
into  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  rotation  of  the  armature.  The 
forces  acting  on  the  armature  circuits  follow  laws  already  treated 
in  the  sections  on  the  motion  of  circuits  in  a  magnetic  field. 

The  rotation  of  the  armature  in  the  magnetic  field  induces  in 
the  armature  coils  an  cm./,  which  opposes  the  current  driving 
the  machine.  This  back  e.m./.  increases  with  the  speed  of  the 
motor.  Thus  the  current  through  the  motor  decreases  as  the 
speed  increases.  When  the  speed  causes  a  back  e.m./,  equal  to 
the  impressed  e.m./.,  there  is  no  current  through  the  armature. 
This  occurs  when  a  frictionlesa  motor  runs  under  no  load,  and  is 
accordingly  doing  no  work.  At  starting,  there  is  no  motion  and 
no  back  e.m./.,  and  hence  the  current  is  a  maximum.  To  prevent 
injury  from  the  ''rush"  of  the  current  before  the  motor  reaches  a 
speed  to  produce  a  back  e.m/.,  a  starting  resistance  is  commonly 
placed  in  series  with  the  armature.  This  starting  resistance  is 
gradually  reduced  as  the  speed  of  the  motor  increases. 

537.  Alternating  Current  Motors. — Two  similar  single-phase 
A.  C.  machines  can  be  used  as  generator  and  motor,  provided  the 
motor  is  first  brought  to  a  synchronizing  speed  with  the  genera- 
tor. An  A.  C.  machine  thus  used  as  a  motor  is  called  a  sjmchrou- 
ouB  motor.  The  synchronous  motor  is  eflBcient,  but  has  the  gre^t 
disadvantage  of  not  being  self-starting,  and  also  of  stopping  if  the 
motor  is  thrown  "out  of  step"  by  overloading.  Hence  syn- 
chronous motors  are  not  in  general  use.  The  successful  use  of 
alternating  currents  for  power  transmission  has  been  due  to  the 
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mvention  of  the  polyphase  induction  motor.  The  principle  of 
this  motor  was  first  discovered  and  stated  by  Ferraris,  in  1885, 
and  its  application  was  developed  by  Tesla  and  others.  Both 
two  and  three  phase  currents  have  been 
successfully  used  in  these  motors. 

638.  Simple  Two  Ptiasc  Induction  Motor* — In 
Fig.  423  we  have  represented  two  eets  of  helicea 
A  A*  and  BB\  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
An  alternating  current  throygh  the  helix  A  A* 
produces  an  alternating  magnetic  field  In  the  line 
AA\  If  the  current  throygh  A  A*  is  sinusoidal, 
represented  by  the  equation  i^i  =■/  sin  pi  (J  514) 
then  the  intensity  of  the  field  la  represented  by 

hji=NI  sin  pt  =  H  sin  p/,  where  N  is  a  constant  depending  upon  the  num* 
ber  of  windings  on  AA\  etc.  Similarly,  an  A.  C.  in  BB*  will  produce  an 
alternating  magnetic  field  in  the  line  BB\     Suppose  the  A.  C,  in  BB'  to 

differ  in  phase  from  that  in  A  A'  by  a  quarter 

phase,   that   is,  1^-/  sin  (pf  +  90°)  ^l  cos  pt. 

Then  the  field  BB'  is  Aj  -iV/  cos  p«-H  cos  pt. 
The  Geld  at  any  instant  is  thus  the  resultant  of 

the  two  component  fields^  h^  —  H  sin  p(,  and  h^ 

s»/f  cos  pi.    The  resultant 
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That  is  the  resultant  is  constant  in  strength.    It  evidently  rotates  with 
every  complete  alternation  of  the  current. 

Suppo-se  we  place  in  this  rotating  magnetic  field,  a  "squirrel  cage"  arma- 
ture,  which  can  rotate  about  its  axis  OO*,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  field. 
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The  construction  of  this  **  squirrel  cage"  armature  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  424. 
It  consists  of  two  copper  disks  mounted  on  a  shaft  00* ^  and  with  copper 
bars  around  the  circumference  of  the  disksi  joining  the  disks.     It  is  fo^nd 
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^F  ML  £lectxic  Owillttiimii. — ^In  the  preceding  sections,  we  have 
*    "    *'         ■*       *    *  *  I  currents  with  frequencies  which  are 
;  wmd  125  per  second*     It  has  been  seen  that 
(tts  foDow  special  Uws  which  are  due  to 
the  special  imporiaiice  of  inductance  in  such  circuits.     At  still 
hllfMil  fnqMM  kif  attematii^  airrents  bring  in  new  phenomena 
wSA  MMftiiinal  Imws.    AHentating  currents  of  high  frequency 
arw  eaBed  oedllatery  currents,  or  dectric  oscillations.     The  lowest 
for  which  the  tcran  oecillatory  is  used  is  naturally  not 
^  but  we  mxf  in  general  think  of  an  electric  oscillation  as 
haTUig  ttl  kest  1,000  alternations  per  second.     It  is  often  several 
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The  stiidj  of  electa  ic  osciUationa  has  been  in  recent  years  one 
of  the  most  important  and  fruitful  in  physics.  It  has  led  to  the 
dbwTery  of  oteelrogMignetic  disturbances  in  the  space  about 
ftpdWatory  iiiiii«aia»  JhtprhanceB  which  are  propagated  outward 
aa  eleclrie  wmvea.  These  deetric  waves  have  been  shown  to  be 
illtii^yyt'  pliysieally  with  Ught  wayes,  except  in  being  of  longer 
wa¥i  loigfli  Heinrich  Herts,  the  discoverer  of  electric  waves, 
was  thus  able  to  prove  experimentally  the  theory  of  James 
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Clerk  Maxwell,  that  light  is  an  electromagnetic  phenomenon 
(§543),  The  experiments  of  Marconi  and  others  have  resulted 
in  using  electric  waves  to  transmit  signals  by  the  electric-wave 
telegraphy.  Lodge  and  his  fellow  workers  have  also  explained 
many  of  the  "mysteries"  of  lightning  discharges  by  laws  proved 
for  oscillatory  currents, 

640.  Methods  of  Generating  Electric  Oscillations^  Alternators. — 
Two  general  methods  of  producing  high  frequency  electric  cur- 
rents or  03cillatione  have  been  used,  (a)  by  multipolar  alternating 
dynamos,  and  (b)  by  an  electric  discharge  in  a  circuit  containing 
capacity  and  inductance  in  certain  ratios,  with  low  ohmic 
resistance* 

A  high  frequency  dynamo-electric  machine  must  have  a  large 
number  of  poles,  and  be  driven  at  a  high  velocity.  Such  ma- 
chines have  been  constructed  by  Tesla,  Ewing,  Duddell  and 
others.  Frequencies  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  per  second  were 
ordinarily  reached,  and  in  one  machine  a  frequency  of  120,000 
per  second  is  recorded.  But  the  velocity  of  the  moving  parts 
must  be  so  high  that  only  small  machines  are  mechanically 
possible.  The  high  frequency  alternator  has  only  recently  been 
developed  as  a  generator  of  electric  oscillationg,  and  then  only 
for  special  work. 

The  generally  used  method  of  producing  oscillations  of  the 
highest  frequency  is  based  on  the  oscillatory  character  of  the  dis- 
charge of  a  circuit  containing  capacity.  This  will  be  described 
in  the  next  section. 

641.  Oscillatioiis  by  a  Condenser  Discharge.— When  a  Leyden 
jar  is  discharged,  there  is  a  flash  which  to  the  eye  appears  as  a 
single  spark.  But  as  early  as  1842  Joseph  Henry  concluded  that 
this  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  "is  not  correctly  represented  by 
the  single  transfer  of  an  imponderable  fluid  from  one  side  of  the 
jar  to  the  other/'  *'The  phenomena,"  he  continues,  ** require 
us  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  principal  discharge  in  one  direction, 
and  then  several  reflex  actions  backward  and  forward,  each 
more  feeble  than  the  preceding  until  equilibrium  is  obtained." 
Henry  reached  this  striking  conclusion  by  observing  the  irregular 
magnetisation  of  steel  needles  by  Leyden  jar  discharges. 
Henry's  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the  mathematical  theory 
of  Lord  Kelvin,  published  in  1853.     Kelvin  showed  that  the 
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cktfieter  of  tlie  c&eliarge  depended  upon  the  resistance  H  %fm 
capacity  C,  ud  Uie  indueiazice  L,  and  that  the  frequency 
"^ — I  bf  Ibe  equation. 


to  be  negtected  compared  to  I/LC.  th 


Tliat  is,  if  the  resistance  of  the 

__    _  circuit  ts  small,  then  the  dis- 

^arga  »  oscfflatorj.    These  osciUations 

«e  r^udly  damped.     When  the  resist- 

aace  fi  ia  large  then  the  term  under  the 

radical  ii  uegitnre  and  the  frequency  be- 

V    The  discharge  is  uni- 

djing  away  slowly.     Figs. 

m.  m  aad  i,  are  curves  showing  these 

tae  tTpei  of  dixfaarge. 

Kelvin's  theory,  showing  by 

witfc  a  rerolTing  mirror  that  the 

and  diminishing  flashes. 

One  of  the  most 


»  and  finally  coming 
oil,  which  offers 
liia  rod  cooaes  slowly  to  rest 
position. 
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Electric  Oscillations  and  Waves,    Resonance. — In  1888 

Heinrich  Hertz  showed  that  a  conducting  system  in  which  electric 
oscillations  are  produced  becomes  the  source  of  electric  waves, 
and  that  these  waves  can  be  detected  by  oscillations  set  up  in  a 
similar  circuit  called  a  resonator.  Fig*  430  shows  one  of  Hertz's 
arrangements.  The  discharge  roda  A  and  B  are  connected  to 
terminals  of  the  secondary  of  the  induction  coil  C,  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  discharge  gap  P,  The  metal  spheres  S  and  S'  slide 
on  the  rods,  so  that  the  length  of  the  discharge  circuit  can  be 
varied.  For  a  receiving  circuit  or  resonator,  Hertz  used  a  loop  of 
wire  R  broken  by  the  spark  gap  P'.     He  found  that  when  the 
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two  circuits  were  *'  in  tune,"  a  discharge  at  P  caused  a  spark  at 

P';  or  in  other  words,  oscillations  in  the  first  circuit  produced 
oscillations  in  the  second  circuit*  The  explanation  is  evidently 
exactly  like  that  of  the  experiment  of  resonance  between  two 
tuning  forks  on  resonators*  The  sound  waves  sent  out  from  a 
tuning  fork  A  set  in  vibration  a  second  fork  B,  provided  the  two 
forks  are  of  the  same  pitch*  The  electric  waves  from  the  oscil- 
lator produce  the  electric  oscillations  in  the  resonator,  provided 
they  are  *'  in  tune."  Fig.  431  shows  a  striking  class-room  experi- 
ment due  to  Lodge  for  showing  electrical  resonance.  A  and  B 
are  two  equal  Leyden  jars.  The  jar  A  has  a  wire  loop  L  which 
forms  the  discharge  circuit,  the  gap  being  between  the  polished 
balls  at  P.     The  jar  is  charged  by  a  small  static  electric  machine. 
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The  inner  and  outer  coatings  of  the  jar  B  are  connected  by  a  ^ 
loop  U,  the  inductance  of  which  can  be  varied  by  the  sliding  wire 
M.  By  using  a  tin-foil  strip,  a  small  gap  G  is  left  between  the 
inner  and  outer  coatings  of  B.  When  the  two  circuits  are  in  tune, 
a  discharge  in  A  produces  oscillations  in  B,  which  are  shown  by 
a  bright  spark  at  (?. 
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64S«  Etectromagnetic  Theory  of  Light. — Using  his  spark  gj 
detector,  Herti  showed  that  electric  waves  are  reflected  from 
plane  and  curved  metal  surfaces  in  accordance  with  the  same 
laws  as  light  waves;  that  they  are  refracted  in  passing  through 
prisms  of  reun,  paraffine  and  other  dielectrics;  that  they  ar^ 
polarised  by  a  coarse  metal  grating,  and  hence  are  transv4 
wmvea.  He  measured  their  wave-length  and  computed  from 
osdllator  their  frequency;  and  thus,  from  the  formula  v^nX^  he 
determined  that  the  velocity  of  electric  waves  is  the  same  as  that 
of  ligfak  The  electric  waves,  which  Hertz  produced,  generally 
had  waTe4ength8  of  eight  or  nine  meters.  The  shortest  electric 
wave  jei  produced  has  a  wave-length  of  about  four  miUimeterB, 
stni  many  tames  the  length  of  the  longest  infra-red  line  (§733), 

Twenty  yean  before  Hertx's  experiments  were  performed, 
UaxweU  advanced  the  view  that  waves  of  light  are  electro- 
magnetic waves  of  very  abort  wave-length.  From  theoretical 
ealculaUoDS  MaxweD  found  that  the  velocity  of  such  waves  equal 
ll^kfltB  where  k  is  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  medium  and  ;t 
ila  psmisability»  both  bdng  expressed  in  electromagnetic  units. 
Th»  Yobeily  Ihw  eakmlated  for  air  agrees  with  the  velocity  of 
light  ({644),   The  vahieof  ^  for  transparent  substances  is  nearly  1 
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lie  index  of  refraction  (§667)  from  a  Bubatanee  of  dielec- 
Hant  ^^  to  another  of  dielectric  constant  fc j  is  n  ='\/kJk^, 
itiou  baa  also  been  verified  in  many  casea^  but  the  depend- 
f  n  on  the  wave-length  makes  the  test  difficult  in  other  cases. 
waves  started  from  Hertz's    oscillator    (§542)   are    plane 
i9»d*    At  P'  there  is  an  alternating  electrostatic  force  in 
le  plane  of  the  diagram  and  an  alternating  magnetic  force  per- 


Fio.  432. 


[pendicular  to  that  plane.     These  together  constitute  the  vibra- 

[tion  in  the  front  of  the  wave  and  a  plane  polarized  wave  of  light 

is  similarly  constituted*     Thus  the  electromagnetic  theory  supple- 

ments  the  wave  theory  stated  in  Light^  by  explaining  the  nature 

■  of  the  wave-motion. 

644.  llectric  Waves  along  Wires. — ^Fig.  432  shows  a  form  of 
Hertz  oscillator  as  modified  by  Lecher  to  show  electric  waves 
along  wires.     The  oscillations  produced  by  the  discharge  across 


b 
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P,  act  by  static  induction,  and  produce  waves  which  traverse  the 
wires  C  and  D  and  are  reflected  back,  thus  forming  standing 
waves  by  interference  between  the  advancing  and  the  reflected 
waves  (§253) ,  similar  to  the  standing  waves  in  organ  pipes  (§609) . 
The  nodes  and  loops  can  be  detected  by  sliding  a  small  gap  along 
the  wires,  or  easier  by  a  device  due  to  Arons,  shown  in  Fig.  433, 
Arons  enclosed  the  two  wires  in  an  exhausted  glass  tube.  The 
loops  are  indicated  by  the  electrical  discharges,  while  the  nodes 
remain  dark. 

Seibt  has  arranged  a  beautiful  class-room  experiment  (Fig*  434) 
in  which  be  uses  a  Tesla  transformer  T  (§512)  as  oscillator^  and 


ELficrRicmr  and  MAONEnai 

a flpedal  iiimimii  cofl  CD  to  show  gtanding  wm¥€s.  The  ver 
cat  eo2  CD  ii  sbcpiil  Iwo  meters  high  and  cansiats  of  a  coil  of  silk* 
cozened  wire  on  a  vooden  core.  Paralld  to  it  and  insulated  from 
itg  ii  a  stretehed  wire  MM,  The  nodes  and  loops  come  out 
faifliittntlj  m  a  darkened  room  as  indicated  in  Fig.  434£>. 


^m-  Fro.  4Uh. 

lU  Electric  Wmyes, — The  spark  gap,  which  Herti 

tn  his  investigations,  has  been  largely  re- 

1  bjr  more  aavilive  detectors,     (Cymoscope  has  been  pro- 

•■  a  general  name  for  electric  wave  detectors.)     Almost 

cAci  ef  an  electric  current  has  been  iised  in  these  de- 

^  ■•A  ■«  heatings  magnetic,  electrolytic  and  resistance 

I.    te|y  two  of  these  detectors,  the  coherer,  and  the  crystal- 

'^•*  ^  deecrfted  here.    The  reader  is  referred  to  special 

I  for  eeeottnla  of  the  oiliers. 

jeaherer.  in  the  form  giran  to  it  by  Marconi,  consists  of  a 

gme  tube  Tr  Pig.  435.  in  which  there  are  two  sDver  dec- 

^'^t  separated  by  a  small  quantity  of  loosely 
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metal  filings.  A  niixture  of  95  per  cent,  nickel  and  5  per  cent, 
silver  filings  has  been  successfully  used  by  Marconi,  Marconi  also 
found  that  exhausting  the  tube  of  air  increased  the  reliability  of 
the  coherer.  The  action  of  the  coherer  depends  upon  a  discovery 
made  by  Branly  in  1900,  He  discovered  that  loosely  packed 
metal  filings,  which  offered  practically  infinite  resistance  to  an 
electric  current,  suddenly  acquire  good  conductivity  under  the 
action  of  an  electric  wave.  When  lightly  tapped  or  shaken,  the 
filings  again  lose  their  conductivity.  ^   />,      ^ 

The  generally  accepted  explanation  ^-  ^  ..Z_  J^  J/\J^ 
is  that  the  smaU  filings  cohere  owing 
to  the  welding  action  of  the  infin- 
itesimal sparks  produced  by  the  electric  wave,  and  hence  the 
name  coherer  was  given.  The  coherer  is  not  selective  in  its 
action,  that  is,  it  responds  to  electric  waves  of  many  or  all 
lengths.  The  method  of  using  the  coherer  can  be  seen  from 
the  diagram  in  the  next  section. 

It  has  been  found  that  certain  crystals,  such 
as  sDicon,  molybdenite,  and  carborundum, 
have  the  property  of  offering  much  greater 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  one-half  of  a  rap- 
idly alternating  electric  current  than  to  the 
other  half.  If  such  a  crystal  is  included  in 
the  circuit  of  a  receiving  antenna,  it  allows  the 
electric  oscillations  in  one  direction  to  pass,  but 
practically  cuts  out  the  oscillationa  in  the  op- 
posite direction;  that  is,  it  ''rectifies"  a  train 
of  rapidly  alternating  oscillations  into  a  train 
of  unidirectional  pulsations.  These  trains  of 
electric  pulsations  can  be  detected  by  the 
clicks  in  a  telephone  circuit  which  is  connected 
with  the  antenna.  In  Fig.  436  is  shown  the  connections;  B 
represents  the  crystal  rectifier,  ABE  part  of  the  antenna  circuit 
and  T  a  telephone, 

546.  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy  and  Telephony,^ — Since  1895, 
Marconi  has  developed  a  system  of  electric  wave  telegraphy,  more 
often  called  wireless  telegraphy,  for  transmitting  signals  to  a 
distance.  Using  very  powerful  oscillators  and  extremely  sensi- 
tive detectors,  Marconi  has  transmitted  messages  thousand *»  '>f 
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Qiiles.  This  system  has  been  particularly  successful  in  com- 
muaicatiug  with  and  between  ships  at  sea.  Fig.  437  shows  a 
diagram  of  a  very  simple  electric  wave  telegraphic  arrangement. 
A  and  A*  are  high  vertical  lines,  called  antenna.  P  is  the  spark 
gap  of  the  sending  station,  C  is  the  coherer,  R  is  a  relay  operated 
by  any  current  through  C.  This  throws  in  the  battery  B„  and 
excites  the  magnet  M  which  decoheres  C  by  tapping  it.     E  and 


Hll 


4' 


E  are  earth  connections.  Instead  of  the  coherer  C  and  sounder^ 
more  reliable  and  more  sensitive  detectors  are  now  used. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  electric  wave 
telegraphy  has  been  in  the  methods  of  producing  trains  of  un- 
damped waves.  The  difference  between  damped  and  undamped 
waves  is  indicated  by  Fig.  438a. 

The  waves  produced  by  an  ordinary  spark  discharge  are  as  we 
have  seen  damped  waves  (see  Fig.  429).  The  simplest  meanB 
of  producing  undamped  waves  is  by  an  alternating  current 
dynamo;  but  the  design  of  such  a  machine,  so  as  to  have  ft 
high  frequency  with  sufficient  output  of  electrical  energy,  w 
not  easy  because  there  is  a  limit  to  the  speed  at  which  a& 
armature  can  be  safely  rotated.  An  entirely  different  method 
of  producing  undamped  electric  waves  is  that  first  patented  bj 
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Elihu  Thomson  in  1892.  This  is  shown  m  Fig.  4385.  The 
circuit  of  the  electric  generator  D  consists  of  a  coil  I  of  high 
inductance,  of  a  condenser  C,  an  inductance  L^  and  in  parallel 


a   Bpark   gap   S.    When   a   spark   discharge  passes  across  S, 
persistant  electric  oacillations  are  set  up  in  the  circuit,  [and 
hence  undamped  waves  are  sent  out.     Duddell  substituted  hard 
carbons  for  the  balls  S  of  the  spark  gap^  and  thus  produced 
the  "singing  arc."    Poulsen   has    developed 
the  method   still  further  by  using  a  hydro- 
carbon gas  about  the  arc,  making  the  posi- 
tive electrodes  of  copper,  etc.     Several  other 
systems  of  undamped  waves  are  also  in  use. 
A  great  advantage  of    undamped  waves  in 
wireless  transmission  is  that  more  power  can 
be  used  and  longer  distances  can  be  covered. 
The  most   striking    advantage   is,  however, 
that   it   makes  wireless   telephony  possible, 
if  the  frequency  of  the  undamped  waves  is         Fio,  43S6. 
20,000  or  over.    This  frequency  produces  a  note  so  high  that  it 
is  not  audible.    The  lower  frequencies  of  the  voice  are   now 
superimposed,  by  introducing  a  telephone  transmitter,  as  varia- 
tions of  the  undamped  electric  waves,  and  these  variations  are 
reproduced  in  the  distant  receiving  apparatus,  without  inter- 
ference from  tht   fundamental  waves.     In    191 5^    a   notable 
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^^m       advance  was  made  in  electric  wave  telephony  by  transmission 
^^1       of  speech  between  Washington,  D.C,  and  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris, 

^^^V                          DIMENSIONS  OF  ELECTRICAL  UNITS 

^^m           M7.  Kinds  of  Electrical  Units.— Three  kinds  of  eletrical  units 
^^V       have  been  defined  and  used  in  the  previous  sections,  the  electro- 
^^^        static  units,  the  electromagnetic  units,  and  the  ''practical"  units. 
^^^        The  practical  units  have  been  defined  as  multiples  of  the  elec- 
^^H        tromagnetic  units,  the  multiples  being  chosen  so  as  to  make  units 
^^^         of  convenient  sizes  for  calculations  in  the  technical  application 
^^^        of  electricity.     The  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  units  are 
^^m        both  ''absolute  units"  that  is,  are  based  by  definitions  on  dmple 
^^^        relations  to  the  fundamental  units,  the  units  of  length,  mass  and 
^^^        time  (§150),     The  particular  absolute  system  long  universally 
^^m       used  in  electricity  and  magnetism  is  that  based  on  the  centimeter, 
^^^        the  gram  and  second,  or  the  c^gj,  system  (§150),    The  follow- 
^^^       ing  table  shows  the  relations  of  the  practical  and  absolute 
^^H       electrical  units. 
^H                                                 ELECTRICAL  UNITS 

^^^^H 

Name  of 

practieal 

Unit 

Value  of  practioal  Unit 

inccs.         inaaa 

E.M.U,                 RS.U. 

H               OirTfnt 

Ampere 

Coulomb 

Volt 

Ohm 

Farad 

Henry 

io-» 

10» 

I0» 

a.xo* 

3.10» 

1/(3X10») 
1/(9X10^0 

1/(9x10") 

Quantity , . 

Electromotive  force 

Renstanee 

Capadty,. 

Inductance 

The  establishment  and  universal  use  of  an  absolute  system  of 
units  in  electricity  and  magnetism  has  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  the  science  both  in  its  theory  and  in  its  application. 
The  relations  of  the  units  of  electric  quantity,  current,  potential, 
etc.,  to  the  units  of  energy  and  power  are  clear  and  direct  in  m 
H              absolute  system.     Thus  the  product  of  the  number  of  unite  of 
H              current  and  of  potential  gives  directly  the  number  of  units  of 

■  power  or  activity,  no  arbitrary  constants  entering  into  the  ealcu- 

■  lations.     The  advantage  of  this  simplicity  is  evident.     Again  th« 
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study  of  the  dimensions  of  the  units  (5151)^  has  led  to  a  clearer 
view  of  the  nature  of  electrical  and  magnetic  quantities,  and  of  the 
relations  of  electrical  phenomena  to  other  phenomena.  Thus  the 
comparison  of  the  dimensions  of  the  electrostatic  and  electromag- 
netic units  suggested  to  Maxwell  important  similarities  of  the 
electrical  and  optical  effects,  and  contributed  much  to  Maxwell's 
electromagnetic  theory  of  light  (§643).  This  last  theory  was 
again  a  starting-point  for  speculations  which  resulted  in  Hertz's 
epoch-making  experiments  on  electric  waves  and  their  prop- 
erties (f542).  The  dimensions  of  electrical  and  magnetic  units 
thus  have  a  greater  importance  than  that  of  translating  results 
from  one  absolute  system  to  another  (§151). 

648.  Dimensions  of  Electrical  Units.— The  following  table  gives  the 
dimeofiioiis  of  five  of  the  more  usiml  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic 
units. 


Name 


Symbol 


Eleotrostatio 


Etectromagnetic 


Electric  quantity 
Magnetic  quantity 
Magnetic  fi^lcj 
Current 
Potential  or 
Electromotive  force 


g 

m 
H 
I 


[Lm\k-i] 


The  method  of  deriving  the  above  dimensiona  from  th«  definitions  is 
shown  by  the  following  examples. 

Electrostatic  Unit  of  Quantity.  We  have  by  defim'tion  (HOI)  qTy/Fk, 
Using  the  dimensions  of  r  and  F,  we  get  [g]~[L^T-*MU*),  In  this  k  Is 
the  specific  inductive  capacity  or  dielectric  constant  (HOI),  a  quantity 
arbitrarily  assumed  as  unity  for  air  but  of  undetermined  dimensions. 

Electrostatic  Unit  of  Current.  By  definition  (i420)  [J] -5/'.  Sub- 
stituting the  dimensions,  we  get  [J]  — [Ir'T-^'MJ^*]. 

The  starting-point  in  the  electromagnetic  system  is  the  definition  of  unit 
magnetic  pole  ($372),  m^rWEii,  where  p.  is  the  magnetic  permeability 
(HSl),  a  quantity  arbitrarily  assumed  as  unity  for  air,  but  of  undetermined 
dimensions.  From  this  we  get  the  dimensions  of  [m]—[L'r"-'JlfV*]' 
From  the  relation  that  F,  the  force  at  a  point  in  a  magnetic  field  is  mHy 
we  get  H—F/m.  The  dimensional  equation  for  intensity  of  magnetic 
field  is  thus  [Ifi-^lL-^T-'M^f^-^]. 

U  — 


ie  field  at  ihe 
m  clure&t  t,  i»  H  "2^1 /r 

thm  rdbtioii  f^Uj  we  get 

QniU  of  quantity,  ira 

piqr-^afW|H£Ur^^-^-(£r->^i(t].    Bat  it-*  is  » 

^v*  ato  ijuwre  in  the  ratios  of  the 

If  ma  deetm  quantity 

f,  then  both 

ii  tte  ^atoe  itf  tbia  Tdoetty  "v"  can  be 

hj  Wdbcr  «d  EoUnusdi  in  1856,  by 

~ft  m  •ofldbaaer  from  its  deetroatatio 

gpi«aai»iiv    (H3i).    'nejr    oblain«ii   the   value 

la  within    limitj  of 

J  ^  N^    T^^^  09"b1B^  I'^s  ^^^^^  establiahed 

AMOBiBiiiaaB.    Tha  doae  aouaelMm  between  the 

llv  Biia  iff  ife  JuftuMtafitfi  and  electromagnetio 

'  I^Bi  %M  is  a  phenomenon  of  the 

(IMS). 
^Mla  of  i|aaalil7»  willif3>i]t  aaautning 

■»*•— 1/%/^    This  laaTery  signify 
i  of  bxkIi  expefiment  but  haa  been 


bff  P.P.Mottday. 


bj  Jotiea. 
Gat». 

7    TW  praaent  intereai  in  the 
luatorical.    Faiaday't 
tJbe  methods  of  thought 
L  eiectricity.     An  inex- 
in  ELectnoity'*  is  now 
b  a  work  to  be  elaased 
in  actence;  it  uses  v^y 
BaitsVand  J.  J.  Thomson's  papers 
i  Imb  of  x«ec&i  decthoal  rtsearcL 
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t  a  aaipaBiAei  aMgpet  throng  an  an^  of  20^  from  the  mag* 

ISBt  of  tomOD  in  the  wire  saspenaon;  how 

of  tonaoa  asaal  be  given  the  anspenaion  to  produce  a 

I  of  45*  from  tho  magneya  meridian? 

■has  40  osGiUations  per  minute  at  a 

t  tha  S^  m  TIP,  anl  SO  oaciilatioas  per  minute  where  the  dip 

ia  &aF,    Thm  totel  iiilaMttj  at  the  first  place  is  0,6;  what  is  it  at  the 

seeoadpiaaer 

r  i.  tha  oantcr  of  a  ifaofi  bar  smgact  is  at  the  comer  it  of  a  square  ABCD 

and  He  axia  ia  in  fine  with  tha  ada  AB.    The  moment  of  the  magoet  is 

400^  mad  tha  kagth  of  one  ade  of  the  square  is  60  em,;  find  the  iotetm^ 

of  the  magnatie  field  at  the  ooroen  B  and  i>»  due  to  the  bar  magnet. 

M,  Two  onall  ipherea,  eadi  wei^uiig  1  ded^am,  having  equal  charge*, 

from  the  aama  poiai  by  alk  fibers  80  cm.  long.    If  the 

i  are  kept  8  cm.  apart  by  nepulMon,  what  is  the  charge  od  eachT 

II,  Two  charges  +90  and  -40  are  30  cm,  apart.    Rnd 

Elactrostatic  the  intensity  of  field  at  a  point  in  the  line  joining  tbem 

Fielda,  60  cm.  from  the  oegaUve  and  90  em,  from  the  positiTe 

charge,  and  calculate  the  force  oo  a  eharge  of  +  SO  if 

!  at  this  point. 
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12.  Two  small  oh&rged  apheres  repel  each  other  with  a  force  of  10  dynea 
wheD  2  cm  apart.     If  the  charge  on  one  of  the  apheres  is  douhied,  and 
the  distance  between  the  spherea  is  doubled,  what  is  the  repulaion? 
*•  13.  What  work  is  done  in  carrying  a  charge  of  10  unite  from  a  point  where 

I  the  potential  ia  25  to  a  point  where  It  is  407 

_        ,         14.  A  Leyden  jar  of  capacity  10  e*a>u.  is  raised  from  a  poten- 
^     ^'  tial  — 10  e.s.u,  to  a  potential  + 15  e.s.u.    Calculate  the 

work  required. 
15,  Given  two  spheres  of  radii,  3  cm.  and  8  cm-,  how  will  a  charge  of  66 

units  distribute  itself  over  them  if  they  are  connected  by  a  fine  wire? 
18.  What  is  the  charge  on  a  spherical  drop  of  water  2  m.m.  in  diameter, 

(where  the  electric  potential  is  100?  Two  such  charged  drops  unite  to 
form  a  single  spherical  drop;  assuming  no  charge  is  lost,  what  ia  the 
potential  of  the  resulting  drop?  If  three  drops  thus  unite,  what  ia  the 
final  potential? 

17,  A  Leyden  jar  1/4  cm,  thick  is  3  cm.  in  radius  and  9  cm.  high.  Find  its 
capacity,  if  the  dielectric  constant  for  glass  is  6.  Find  charge  on  each 
plate  when  p.  d,  ia  15  e.s.u* 

18.  A  condenser  of  10  plates,  each  20  cm,X30  cm.  has  0.4  mm.  of  air 
between  each  pair  of  plates.     Find  the  capacity. 

»r  19.  Two  plate  condensers  are  joined  in  parallel.  One  is  a  15  plate  air  con- 
denser, each  plate  11  cm.  long  and  5  cm.  broad,  3  mm.  apart;  the  other 
»a  mica  condenser  of  10  plates,  22  cm.  long,  15  cm.  broad,  0.5  mm.  apart ^ 
ipecific  inductive  capacity  of  mica  being  8.     Find  the  capacity. 

20.  Two  concentric  spheres  of  radii  10  cm.  and  10.3  cm,  are  separated  by 
air  and  are  charged  to  difference  of  potential  of  60  volts.     Find  charge. 

21.  A  pair  of  circular  plates  of  radii  10  cm.  each  are  2  mm.  apart  in  air. 

•  They  are  charged  to  a  difference  of  potential  of  20  and  are  then  connected 

to  the  plates  of  an  uncharged  condenser  and  the  difference  of  potential 
falls  to  3.     Find  the  capacity  of  this  condenser, 
j^  22.  Find  the  capacity  of  a  plate  condenser  made  of  two  rectangular  con- 
ductors 32  cm.  long  and  22  cm.  broad,  0.2  cm.  apart  in  air. 

23.  If  the  air  be  replaced  by  0.2  cm.  sheet  of  glass  of  dielectric  constant  7, 

■  find  the  charge  on  each  plate  when  the  difference  of  potential  is  20 

e.s.u. 

24.  Find  the  work  in  ergs  required  to  charge  an  insulated  metal  ball  of 

r         radius  5  cm.  with  20  e.s-u,  of  electricity; 
A  25.  A  circular  coil  of  30  cm.  diameter  has  20  turns. 
Magnetic  Fields  Compute  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  at  the 

of  Currents,  center  when  a  current  of  10  amperes  flows  through 

the  coil. 
*  20.  Find  the  field  strength  16  cm.  from  the  center  of  a  coil  in  the  line  of  its 
axis  if  the  coil  carry  0.5  amp.  and  be  24  cm.  in  diameter. 

27,  Find  force  on  a  pole  of  30  e.m.u.  if  placed  at  center  of  coil  in  problem  26. 

28.  Calculate  current  which  will  deflect  a  tangent  galvanometer  45°,  if  the 
gidvanometer  consists  of  a  coil  18  cm.  in  diameter,  of  7  turns  of  wire, 
let  up  in  a  field  of  0.198  lines  per  cm'< 
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of  potential  between  the  ends  of  the  lamp  circuit  be  550  volts,  what 
current  6ow8  through  the  lamps?  What  power  is  expended  in  thij 
circuit  and  at  9  c.  per  kilowatt  hr.,  what  doea  it  cost  to  light  a  car 
for  one  hour? 

Jf  43.  11  the  motive  circuit  of  a  snow  8we(*per  take  50  amp.  (at  550  volts)  and 
the  broom  motors  take  80  amp.,  find  the  total  power  consumed  in  the 
car  if  the  two  circuits  be  in  parallel  across  550  volt  mains.  Find  cost 
per  hour  at  9  c.  per  kilowatt  hr. 
44,  A  single  lighting  circuit  carries  3  groups  of  lamps  in  multiple,  the  groups 
being  100  feet  apart,  and  the  nearest  group  being  500  feet  from  the 
generator.  Each  group  takes  5  amperes,  and  the  resistance  of  the  tine 
0.1  ohm  per  1000  feet.  The  potential  of  the  generator  is  112  volte. 
Find  the  potential  of  each  group  of  lamps, 

m  46.  The  distance  from  power  house  to  library  is  650  meters,  there  are  200 
55-watt  lamps  in  Hbrary.  The  e.m.f.  at  dynamo  is  465  volts.  Allowing 
5  per  cent,  drop  of  potential  in  the  linei  what  must  be  the  resistance  of 
the  Ene.  Taking  the  specifio  resistance  of  copper  as  1,5x10-'  ohms 
per  cm. /cm.',  what  is  the  cross-section  of  the  vrire?  Calculate  the 
watts  on  full  load  for  this  circuit.     What  must  the  H,  P.  of  the  engine  b« 

^       to  carry  this? 

46.  Find  the  resistance  in  legal  ohms  of  a  tube  of  mercury  at  O^C,  1  meter 
long,  and  1  cm.  in  diameter. 

47.  The  resistance  of  a  certain  firm's  copper  wire  1  foot  long  and  a  mill 
(one  thousandth  of  an  inch)  in  diameter  is  10.7  ohms.  What  is  its 
specific  resistance  in  ohms  per  cm./cm.*?     1  inch  »«2,540  cm, 

48.  The  specific  resistance  of  copper  is  L5  X  10^*and  aluminum  is  3»2X  lO-*; 
with  copper  at  IS  c,  per  pounds  what  must  be  the  price  of  aluminum  to 
compete  as  an  electrical  conductor? 

^  49.  Given  3  cells  of  1.4  volts  and  0.8  ohms  resistance  each,  find  resistance  of 
■  the  battery  if  the  cells  be  connected  in  series  and  calculate  the  current 

H  through  an  externa!  resistance  of  9  ohms. 

Bb^  Find  the  resistance  of  the  above  battery  if  cells  be  in  parallel  and  also 
l^y  the  current  when  the  external  resistance  is  9  ohms, 

61«  Given  20  cells,  each  with  an  e.m.f.  of  L7  volts,  and  an  internal  resistance 
of  3  ohms.     Calculate  the  current  in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  Ejrternal  resistance  /?  «100  ohms,  cells  in  seriee. 

(b)  H  ^100  ohms,  cells  in  parallel 
(e)  R  —20  ohms,  cells  in  series;  also  in  parallel. 

(d)  /?  =20  ohms,  4  parallel  rows  of  5  cells  in  series. 

(e)  Arrangement  for  maximum  current  through  20  ohms. 
52.  A  *'  milli-ammeter/'  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  voltmeter,  indicates  ,005 

amperes  for  a  scale  division,  and  has  a  resistance  of  40  ohms.  There  are 
60  ecale  divisions.  What  resistance  in  series  with  the  instrument  will 
enable  It  to  be  used  for  measurements  up  to  300  volts, 
'63.  It  is  required  to  generate  1000  calories  of  heat  per  minute  in  a  circuit 
the  e.m.f.  at  the  terminals  of  the  circuit  being  110  volts;  what  resistance 
must  the  circuit  have? 
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^  64.    The  same  current  flows  through  a  platinum  wire  25  em^  long 
Joule*B  and  0.5  mm.  diameter,  and  through  a  copper  wire  600 

Law.  cm.  long  and  0.6  mm.  diameter.     What  are  the  relative 

heat   quantities    developed    in   these  wifes?     (Sp,   R,   of 
Cu  -L5X10-'.   Sp,  R.  of  Pt  -8.9X10~«). 
A  66.  A  uniform  current  flows  for  10  minutes  and  deposits  4.grams  of  sOv^; 
^^  calculate  the  current. 

JTsU  How  muc^dQppper  can  a  dynamo  giving  30  amperes  deposit  in  an  hour? 
^l?i    tr  1    *  fe^^*  How  many  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrogen  at  0**C.  and 
76  cm.  Hg.  pressure  can  a  current  of  30  amperes  pro- 
duce by  the  decomposition  of  acidulated  water  in  an  hour?     (Sp*  gr.  of 
H  -000^0  at  O^C.  and  76  cm.  Hg.  preasure.) 
HIT        ti  Cp^^*  -^  ^^°^  anchor  ring  has  20  cm.  mean  diameter,  and  a  croes- 
_  "      .  section  of  18  sq.  om.    The  coil  has  600  windings  and  carries 

10  amperes.     How  great  is  the  magnetic  induction  B7 
How  many  magnetic  lines  are  produced?     (The  permeability  ;i  —200.) 

«,     .  ^       69*  Show  that  Lena's  law  and  Fleming's  rule  lead  to 

Elec^omagnehc  ^,  j*      *•      /  ■  j      j 

-    .  ~7^  the  same  direction  for  an  mduced  current  m  a  con- 

Induction.  ,  ,  *    ^  *  1 

ductor  moved  across  a  magnetic  neld. 

60.  The  diameter  of  a  circular  coil  is  30  cm.  and  the  resistanGe  is  0,1  ohm. 
Find  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  coulombs  which  will  flow  In  the  ring 
when  revolved  from  a  position  at  right  angles  to  a  magnetic  field  to  a 
position  parallel  to  the  field,     H  ->20, 

61,  A  circular  ooQ  40  cm.  in  diameter  and  with  100  turns  is  rotated  five 
times  per  second  about  a  vertical  diameter  as  axis*  Find  the  masdmum 
e*m.f.  induced.     The  horiiontal  component  of  the  field  is  0.2, 

62*  If  the  angle  of  dip  is  70^,  what  is  the  maximum  e.m.f.  induced  when  the 
above  coil  is  rotated  about  a  horiiontal  aids  parallel  to  the  horisontal 
component  of  the  field  ten  times  per  second? 

63.  Calculate  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  a  oar  axle  length  120  cm.  and  with  a 
horiiontal  linear  velocity  of  25  meters  per  second,  where  the  total  in* 
tensity  of  the  field  is  0.6  and  the  angle  of  dip  is  70®. 

64,  Oaloulate  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second  which  must  be  given 
to  a  disk  of  60  cm.  diameter  to  prcxiuce  an  e.m.f.  of  5  volts  between  the 
center  and  the  periphery  of  the  disk,  the  axis  of  the  disk  being  parallel 
to  the  fieldf  and  the  field  being  uniform  and  of  strength  10,000. 

66.  A  copper  disk  10  cm*  in  radius  rotates  about  a  vertical  axis  with  2O0O 
r.  p.  m.  Given  the  horiiontal  component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field 
as  0.2,  and  the  dip  as  70**,  find  the  e.m.f.  in  volts  between  the  center  and 
edge  of  the  disk. 

66.  Draw  a  figure  showing  the  directions  of  the  induced  currents  in  the  disk 
of  a  pendulum  swinging  between  th»  poles  of  a  magnet  across  the  field. 
How  should  the  disk  be  laminated  to  make  the  induced  ounenis  i 
minimnm? 

67.  A  rectangular  coil  10  cm,  X  12  cm.  can  rotate  about  a  vertical  i 
which  bisects  the  12  cm.  sides.     A  current  of  3  amperes  flows  through  I 
coil,  and  the  horisontal  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  is  0  2.     What  is 
torque  (moment  of  force),  when  the  coU  is  at  right  angles  to  the  1 


CONDUCTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  THROUGH 
_  GASES  AND  RADIO-ACTIVITY 

^^^H  By  R.  K  McClunq,  D.Sa,  F.  R.  S.  a 

^^^^       AssUiunt  Frofesaor  of  Phync8  in  the  UniversUy  of  Maniioha 
I     CONDUCTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  THROUGH  GASES 

I  649.  Introduction, — Air,  as  well  as  other  gases,  under  normal 
■  conditions  is  almost  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  electricity. 
When  a  difference  of  potential  is  established  between  two  points 
in  a  gas  the  gas  is  in  a  state  of  strain,  as  has  been  explained  in  a 
former  paragraph  (§398).  This  strain  increases  with  increase 
of  potential  untO,  when  a  certain  potential  is  reached,  the  air  is 
no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  strain  and  breaks  down  and  a 
discharge  passes.  A  momentary  current  of  electricity  is  thus 
produced  through  the  gas.  To  produce  such  a  discharge  a 
comparatively  large  potential  is  required,  several  thousand  volts 
being  necessary  to  produce  a  spark  of  I  cm,  length  in  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  potential  necessary  to  produce  a 
discharge  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  electrodes  and  the 
nature  and  pressure  of  the  gas. 

550-  Effect  of  Pressure  of  a  Gas  on  the  Discharge.— If  two 
metal  electrodes  are  inserted  in  the  ends  of  an  air-tight  glass  tube, 
such  as  shown  in  Fig*  439,  filled  with  air  at  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  if  sufficient  voltage  is  ap- 
plied to  the  electrodes  the  dis-  -i 
charge  ordinarily  obtained  in 
air  will  be  observed*  If  the 
air  be  gradually  exhausted 
from  the  tube  the  discharge  will  pass  with  greater  and  greater 
ease  as  the  pressure  is  diminished,  until  a  certain  minimum 
pressure  is  reached,  and  if  the  exhaustion  be  carried  beyond 
this  point  the  voltage  necessary  to  produce  a  discjjarge  will 
increase  somewhat  rapidly,  until  at  the  lowest  pressure  ob- 
tainable it  will  be  impossible  to  cause  a  discharge  to  pass  at  all. 
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The  pressure  corresponding  to  ibis  mmiinTOip 

the  critical  pressure  and  varies  with  the  rf»t^nfy 

electrodes. 

As  the  pressure  is  gradaaDy  diTnmJBligi} 
pressure  the  appearance  of  the  disdiarge  diaiiges  wmj  muth. 
At  first  the  spark  becomes  more  regiilw  md  unMurm  between  the  J 
electrodes,  then  broadens  out  and  asmiieft  m  foixT  t 
a  bluish  color.     When  a  pressure  of  about  balf  a 
reaebed  the  discharge  assumes  a  Tcry  marked ; 
ia  ahown  in  Fig.  440.    The  aitrfaee  of  the 
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from  their  original  path.  A  solid  body  placed  inside  the  tube  in 
the  path  of  the  rays  casts  a  well-defined  shadow.  If  the  rays  be 
concentrated  upon  a  solid  body  inside  the  tube,  such  as  a  plati- 
num plate,  it  may  be  heated  even  to  incandescence. 

One  of  the  most  important  properties  of  the  cathode  rays  is 
that  they  carry  a  negative  charge  ofdeciricily.  This  was  originally 
proved  by  Perrin  and  his 
method  was  later  modified  _ 
by  J.  J.  Thomson.  A  diagram  ^^^ 
of  the  apparatus  used  in  the 
latter  experiment  is  shown  in 
Fig.  411.  A  was  the  cathode 
and  B  the  anode.  The  c  athode 
rays  Irom  -4  passed  into  the 
larger  part  of  the  tube  through  a  hole  in  B  and  fell  upon 
the  glass  at  a  point  C.  A  side  tube  contained  two  coaxial 
metal  tubes.  The  outer  one  E  had  a  slit  in  the  end  and  was 
connected  to  earth.  This  shielded  the  inner  tube  from  any 
stray  electric  effects.  The  inner  tube  D  had  a  slit  opposite 
that  in  E  and  was  insulated  from  E  and  connected  to  an 
electrometer.  When  the  cathode  rays  were  allowed  to  fall  upon 
the  glass  bulb  the  electrometer  indicated  only  a  very  small 


Flo.  441. 


Fio.  442. — (After  J.  J.  Tbomson,  Conduction  of  El«etridty  Ihfouch  Oaaes,) 

effect,  but  if  the  rays  were  deflected  by  means  of  a  magnet  so  that 
they  fell  upon  the  slits  in  the  cylinders  D  and  E  the  electrometer 
indicated  that  the  cylinder  D  had  received  a  considerable  nega- 
tive charge.  If  the  rays  were  deflected  still  further  so  as  to  miss 
the  slit  the  cylinder  immediately  ceased  to  receive  any  charge. 
This  experiment  clearly  shows  that  the  rays  are  accompanied  by 
a  negative  charge  of  electricity.  If  the  cathode  rays  be  allowed 
to  pass  between  two  parallel  plates  inside  a  highly  exhausted 
cathode  ray  tube,  such  as  is  indicated  by  Fig,  442,  and  a  large 
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difference  of  potential  be  established  between  the  plates^  the 
beam  of  rays  will  be  deflected  and  the  deflection  will  be  in  the 
same  direction  as  a  negatively  charged  particle  would  be  moved 
by  the  field. 

662.  yelocity,  and  Ratio  of  the  Charge  to  the  Uass,  of  a  Cathode 
Ray  Particle.^ — We  will  now  consider  the  method  which  J.  J.  Thom- 
son originally  used  to  determine  experimentally  the  velocity  of 
these  particles  and  the  relation  between  the  mass  of  a  particle 
and  the  charge  which  it  carries.  A  highly  exhausted  cathode  ray 
tube  was  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig,  442.  C  was  the  cathode,  A 
the  anode,  and  B  a  thick  metal  plug.  A  and  B  were  pierced  by 
holes  in  the  same  straight  line  about  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  so 
that  a  very  narrow  beam  of  rays  might  pass  along  the  middle  of 
the  tube  and  fall  upon  a  screen  of  phosphorescent  material^ 
thereby  producing  a  small  bright  spot.  D  and  E  were  two  parallel 
plates  which  could  be  connected  to  the  poles  of  a  battery.  Sup- 
pose that  V  is  the  velocity  of  the  particle  in  cms,  per  sec,  m  its 
mass,  and  e  the  charge  which  it  carries,  measured  in  electro- 
magnetic units.  If  the  tube  be  placed  between  the  poles  of  a 
strong  electro-magnet,  so  that  a  field  of  strength  H  is  acting  at 
right  angles  to  the  beam,  the  spot  on  the  screen  will  move  from 
a  to  &  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force.  The 
cathode  particle  will  follow  a  curved  path  just  as  a  moving 
projectile  follows  a  curved  path  when  acted  on  by  gravity.  Let 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  this  path  be  r.  The  deflecting  force 
acting  along  this  radius  of  curvature  is  proportional  to  the  mag- 
netic field,  the  charge  on  the  particle,  and  its  velocity  and  is,  con- 
sequently, equal  to  HeV  (see  §433),  This  force  must  equal  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  particle  which,  from  dynamics,  is  equal 
to  mV^/r  (see  §§32,  47).    Therefore, 


HeV  = 


Ht^ 


T 

mV 
e 


(1) 


H  can  be  measured  and  r  may  be  found  from  ob  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  apparatus.  Therefore  the  quantity  mF/e  is  known. 
Suppose  now  that  a  difference  of  potential  be  established 
tween  the  plates;  an  electric  force  will  act  on  the  beam  of  rays  an 
if  it  is  applied  in  the  right  direction  it  will  tend  to  deflect  tl 
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beam  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  magnetic  deflection.  Let  the 
magnetic  and  electric  forces  be  adjusted  so  that  their  effects  on 
the  particles  exactly  balance  each  other,  then  the  phosphorescent 
spot  will  return  to  the  position  it  had  before  any  force  acted  on  it. 
Let  thiB  electric  field  be  A\  The  force  acting  on  the  particle 
will  then  be  Xe  and^  therefore,  if  the  electric  and  magnetic  forces 
exactly  balance  each  other 

/.  V^XIH  (2) 

X  and  H  can  both  be  measured  and,  therefore,  V  may  be  deter- 
mined, and  knowing  V  the  value  of  c/m  is  easily  found  from 
equation  (1). 

By  this  method  Thomson  found  the  value  of  Fto  be  2.8X10* 
cmfl,  per  second,  which  is  just  about  one  tenth  the  velocity  of 
light.  This  value  \b  not  quite  constant  as  it  varies  somewhat 
with  the  potential  in  the  tube.  He  also  found  a  value  for  ejm 
the  magnitude  of  which,  according  to  later  determinations,  is 
1.7  X 10^;  tad  he  discovered  that  it  was  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  gas  in  the  tube. 

The  greatest  value  of  e{m  known  in  electrolysis  is  found  in  the 
case  of  the  hydrogen  ion  and  is  about  10*.  The  value  for  the 
cathode  ray  particle  is  thus  1700  times  that  for  the  hydrogen  ion. 
In  a  later  paragraph  (J564)  the  charge  e  carried  by  the  cathode 
particle  will  be  determined  and  it  may  be  shown  to  be  the  same 
as  for  the  hydrogen  ion.  Consequently^  the  mass  of  the  cathode 
particle  must  be  about  1/1700  of  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  ion  or 
atom.  This  cathode  particle  possesses  the  smallest  mass  yet 
known,  and  is  called  an  electron  or  negative  corpuscle. 

563.  R5ntgen  Rays. — In  1895  Rontgen  observed  that  soma 
sort  of  radiation  was  produced  outside  an  ordinary  cathode  ray 
tube.  Phosphorescent  bodies  placed  near  the  tube  were  strongly 
affected  and  a  photographic  plate  in  the  neighborhood  became 
blackened.  These  radiations  have  been  called  Rontgen  rays 
after  their  discoverer.  The  name  first  applied  to  them  was  X  rays 
and  this  name  is  still  often  used. 

The  method  of  producing  Rontgen  rays  is  shown  in  Fig.  443. 
i4^  is  a  large  glass  bulb.  The  cathode  a  consists  of  a  concave 
piece  of  metal,  usually  aluminum.    The  cathode  rays  proceed 
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It  has  be«n  shown  mathematically  that  when  an  electrically 
charged  particle  is  suddenly  brought  to  rest  an  electromagnetic 
disturbance  is  produced  in  the  surrounding  medium  and  travels 
outward.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  when  a  cathode  ray  particle 
is  suddenly  arrested  by  striking  against  any  solid  body.  All  of  the 
evidence  is  consistent  with  the  view  that  Rontgen  rays  are 
electromagnetic  disturbances  of  the  same  general  nature  as  light 
waves. 

564.  Reflection  of  X-rays  by  Crystals*— When  a  narrow  beam 
of  Jt- rays  falls  upon  a  crystalline  substance  and,  after  transmission 
by  the  crystal,  h  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  photographic  plate  some 
very  remarkable  results  are  observed.  The  photograph  obtained 
shows  a  number  of  spots  arranged  in  a  regular  manner  and  form- 
ing a  defim'te  pattern.  This  pattern  is  explained  by  the  principle 
of  diffraction  of  the  waves  or  pulses  of  the  X-rays  caused  by 
reflection  from  the  series  of  parallel  planes  of  which  the  crystal 
is  made  up.  Crystals  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  atoms 
arranged  in  certain  definite  planes.  If  these  planes  form  a 
series  in  which  they  are  parallel  and  equally  spaced  then  a  pulse 
falling  upon  this  series  of  planes  will  be  reflected  from  them  and 
form  a  wave  train.  By  a  careful  study  of  these  diffraction  pat- 
terns caused  by  this  reflection  from  the  planes  of  the  crystal  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  crystal  structure 
is  obtained.  For  instance  the  wave  length  of  a  homogeneous 
beam  of  X-rays  can  be  found  in  terms  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  crystal  and  from  this  and  other  data  in  regard 
to  the  mass  of  the  atoms  certain  dimensions  of  the  crystal  can 
be  determined  and  the  wave  length  of  the  X-ray  pulse  can  be 
calculated.  By  this  means  the  various  wave  lengths  of  the  rays 
produced  by  any  X-ray  bulb  can  be  obtained  and  the  -Y-ray 
spectrum  determined.  By  data  of  this  kind  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  wave  length  is  characteristic  of  the  anode  in  the  bulb 
from  which  the  rays  are  produced. 

556.  X-ray  Spectrometer. — ^For  the  purpose  of  studying  these 
X-ray  spectra  Bragg  has  devised  a  very  ingenious  X-ray  spectro- 
meter. It  corresponds  in  general  arrangement  to  an  ordinary 
spectrometer.  A  lead  screen  pierced  by  a  narrow  slit  through 
which  the  X-rays  pass  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  collimator; 
the  reflecting  crystal  occupies  the  position  of  the  usual  prismi 
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while  an  orv^xrj  iccixiSfiE.  ■r\""ier  adikes  -he  place  of  the  com- 
mon ^eleaccK-  T-e  i«=azl  :-:  njs  frrzi  the  "c^b  en:er  the  narrow 
slit  and  fall  ipon  "i*  irj?:*!  ir.d  are  redeotei  into  the  ionization 
chamber  where  the  ionization  pr>iucetl  bv  them  is  measured. 
The  erj^tal  and  the  ionization  chamber  can  be  rotated  so  that 
the  cffecta  for  various  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  can  be 
measured.  Bj  this  means  the  reflection  produced  at  various 
ao^^  bj  the  crystal  can  be  examined  in  detail.  This  method 
of  studying  X-rays  has  been  a  fruitful  one  in  gi\'ing  information 
in  regfl^  to  the  nature  of  the  rays  and  also  the  structure  of 
crystals. 

666.  Conductivity  of  Gases  Produced  by  R5ntgen  Rays.— If  a 
well-insulated  body,  such  as  the  leaves  of  a  gold-leaf  electroscope 
E  (Fig.  444),  be  charged  up  in  thoroughly  dry  air  the  charge 
will  be  retained  for  many  hours.  If,  however,  a  beam  of  Rontgen 
rays  passes  through  the  gas  surrounding  the  leaves  they  will 


F:^.  444. 

•4nxn?.-j;».v>::  '>.-«  -*i<i-  :har«e  and  collapse,  showing  that  the  air 
in;>t  r.»-f  ^svvaxtt  ,vz'i-::iz*:.  allowing  the  charge  to  leak  away. 
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m  by  the  rays  this  conductivity  is  entirely  destroyed.  If  an 
insulated  wire  ab  be  introduced  in  the  center  of  the  tube  CB  and 
a  strong  electric  field  be  established  between  the  wire  and  the 
tube,  by  connecting  the  wire  to  one  pole  of  a  battery  and  the  tube 
to  the  other  pole,  the  air  loses  its  conductivity  in  passing  through 
the  tube. 

The  removal  of  this  conducting  power  from  the  gas  by  filtering 
it  through  cotton  wool  or  water  indicates  that  the  conductivity 
must  be  due  to  something  mixed  with  the  air,  while  its  removal 
by  an  electric  field  shows  that,  whatever  it  may  be  that  is  mixed 
with  the  air,  it  must  carry  an  electric  charge. 

Suppose  again  that  A  and  B,  Fig.  445,  are  two  parallel  metal 
plates  placed  a  few  centimeters  apart  a  $ 

in  air  and  let  A  be  connected  to  one        ^^i  1 1  ^ 
pole  of  a  battery  while  the  other  pole      /^'  *  ^ 
is  connected  to  earth;  let  B  be  con-      ' 
nected  to  one  pair  of  quadrants  of  a 
quadrant  electrometer  while  the  other  f 

pair   of   quadrants    is  connected    to  ^'°'  ^^' 

earth.  If  a  beam  of  Rontgen  rays  be  passed  between  these 
plates  it  win  be  observed  that  B  immediately  begins  to  receive 
a  charge,  as  indicated  by  the  deflection  of  the  electrometer  needle. 
It  will  continue  to  charge  up  as  long  as  the  rays  are  acting,  but 
will  cease  if  the  rays  cease.  If  C^  is  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery  then  B  will  receive  a  positive  charge,  but  if  the  poles  be 
reversed  B  will  receive  a  negative  charge.  The  rays  thus  ap- 
parently cause  a  transference  of  electricity  through  the  air  to  B 

and  the  sign  of  the  electric  charge 
given   to  B  depends  upon  the  sign 
of  A. 


55T.  SatoratioQ  Current— If  the  poten- 
tial difference  between  A  and  B  be  altered 

the  charge  received  by  B  in  a  given  time^ 

alters,  that  is,  the  current  between  A  and 
B  depends  upon  the  voltage.  The  current 
through  the  gas  does  not,  however,  obey 
the  current  corresponding  to  different  voltages  be 
the   relation   between   current 


Fio.  446, 


Ohm's  law,  for  if 

measured  and   &  curve  plotted  showing 

and  voltage,  it  wilJ  assume  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  446  instead  of  being 

a  Btralght  line.     It  will   be  seen   that   for  email   voltages   the  current 

32 
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obeys  Ohm's    Law,    but    it  soon    begins   to   fali   ofiF  and   finally  reach« 
a  oonataat  value  even  for  a  large  increase  in  voltage.     This  charactc 
iBtic  curve  has  been  called  a  saturation  curve  on  account  of  its  stmilarity' 
in  form   to    the   saturation   curve   in   the  magnetisation  of  iron.     The 
current  corresponding  to  the  flat  part  of  the  curvo  is  called  the  Gaturatioa 
current 

The  current  through  a  gas  differs  very  markedly  in  another  respect  from 
the  current  through  metals  or  liquids.  When  the  distance  between  two 
electrodes  immersed  in  a  liquid  is  increased  the  current  decreases  on  account 
of  the  increase  of  resistance  between  the  electrodes*  but  in  the  CAse  of  a 
gas  the  saturation  current  increases  when  the  distance  between  the  platet 
is  increased.  Within  certain  distances  the  saturation  current  is  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

658.  Theory  of  lonizatioii  of  Gases.— These  facts  along  with 
others  have  led  to  the  ionization  theory  of  gases.  According  to 
this  theory  Rontgen  rays,  when  they  pass  through  a  gas,  cause  the 
molecules  of  the  gas  to  be  broken  up  into  positively  and  nega- 
tively charged  carriers  of  electricity  called  ions.  This  process 
of  breaking  up  the  molecule  is  called  ionization  and  the  gas  is 
said  to  be  ionized.  From  each  molecule  ionized  two  ions,  having 
equal  charges  but  of  opposite  sign,  are  produced.  The  trans- 
ference of  electricity  through  the  gas  is  due  to  the  movement  of 
these  charged  carriers  under  the  influence  of  an  electric  field. 
The  positive  ions  are  attracted  to  the  negative  electrode  and 
the  negative  ions  to  the  positive  electrode,  and  the  movement 
of  these  electric  charges  constitutes  a  current.  When  the  gas 
is  passed  through  the  tube  with  a  central  wire,  between  which 
there  is  an  electric  field,  the  positive  and  negative  ions  are 
attracted  to  the  negative  and  positive  electrodes  respectively  and 
thus  removed.  When  the  gas  is  passed  through  cotton  wool  the 
ions  are  caught  by  the  wool, 

659.  E^qjlanation  of  Saturation  Current — The  above  theory  also  explains 

theaaturation  curve  for  a  current  between  two  plates.  The  current  is  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  ions  reaching  the  plates  per  second  and*  there- 
for6|  to  the  potential  difference  provided  this  is  not  too  high.  But  when  the 
voltage  reaches  a  certain  value  the  iona  move  so  fast  that  they  practically  all 
reach  the  plates  before  they  have  time  to  recombine,  and  the  current  could 
not  be  increased  further  even  by  a  higher  voltage,  aa  the  number  of  ions 
removed  could  not  be  augmented. 

The  increase  of  current  between  two  plates  when  the  distance  between 
them  is  lengthened  is  also  easily  explained  by  this  theory.  When  the  plates 
are  placed  farther  apart  the  volume  of  gas  acted  on  by  the  rays  la  increased 
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ad,  consequently »  the  number  of  ions  produced  grows  greater  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  a  greater  number  will  reach  the  plates  per  second  and  the 
ma^mum  current  be  raised. 

660.  Effect  of  Conditions  on  Ionization. — Tbe  nature  and  quality  of  the 
ionising  rays  determine  the  number  of  ions  produced  in  any  given  gaa. 
Cathode  and  R6ntgen  rays,  for  InBtance,  differ  in  ionizing  power  and  even 
ROntgen  rays  differ  among  themselves  in  this  respect.  Penetrating  rays  of 
any  type  are  usually  less  powerful  ionisers  than  those  less  penetrating.  For 
a  constant  ionising  source  the  number  of  ions  produced  in  a  given  volume 
of  gas  is  found  experimentally  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure. 
Temperature  on  the  other  hand  has,  as  far  as  Is  known^  no  effect  on  ioniza- 
tion^  if  the  density  of  the  gas  m  kept  constant. 

G6i»  Recombination  of  Ions. — ^^en  the  rays  begin  to  ionise  the  gas  the 
ions  gradually  increase  in  number  until  a  steady  state  is  reached,  when  no 
further  increase  will  take  place  no  matter  how  long  the  rays  act.  As  the 
rays  are  continually  producmg  ions  they  must  be  disappearing  at  the  same 
rate  as  they  are  being  produced  when  this  steady  state  is  reached.  Being 
positively  and  negatively  charged  bodies  and  being  in  motion  they  collide 
and  neutralize  each  other  electrically  and  disappear  as  far  as  producing  any 
conducti\ity  is  concerned. 

562.  Diffusion  of  Ions. — The  ions  of  an  ionized  gas  are  in  motion  and  if 
there  is  an  excess  of  tons  in  one  part  of  the  gas  they  will  diffuse  to  the  other 
part.  If  the  ionized  gas  is  in  an  enclosed  vessel  the  ions  will  diffuse  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  and  disappear  from  the  gas.  Sometimes,  in  a  very  con- 
fined space^  the  loss  of  ions  by  diffusion  is  even  more  important  than  the  loss 
by  recombination. 

A  detailed  study  of  diffu'sion  has  led  to  the  theory  that  both  the  positive 
and  negative  ions,  at  ordinary  pressures,  consist  of  a  cluster  of  molecules 
surrounding  a  charged  nucleus.  Ionization  is  considered  to  consist  in  sepa- 
fBting  a  negative  electron  from  the  neutral  molecule  and  then  the  electron 
becomes  loaded  with  a  cluster  of  molecules  and  forms  the  negative  ion  under 
ordinaiy  conditions.  The  positive  ion  consists  to  begin  with  of  the  molecule 
deprived  of  the  electron  and  then  a  cluster  of  molecules  is  formed  about  this 
positively  charged  center.  The  positive  and  negative  ions  diffuse  more 
nearly  at  the  same  rate  in  moist  thao  in  dry  gases,  for  in  dry  gases  the  nega^ 
tive  ion  is  smaller,  but  in  a  moist  gas  it  becomes  more  loaded  up  with  moisture 
than  the  positive  ion  and  its  rate  of  diffusion  decreases  more  rapidly.  As  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  b  lowered  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  of  the  negative  fon 
inerBases  faster  than  that  of  the  positive  and  it  has  been  shown  that  at  low 
\  the  negative  ion  is  the  same  as  the  electron. 


663.  Ionization  by  Collision* — In  '§557  'the'^current-voltage 
curve  for  a  gas  at  atmospheric  pressure  showed  a  final  maximum 
current.  In  a  gas  at  low  pressures^  in  the  neighborhood  of  I  mm. 
of  mercury  a  new  phenomenon  appears  and  the  corresponding 
curve  for  current  and  voltage  assumes  the  from  shown  in  Fig. 
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jae  took  place.  If  a  beam  of  X  rays  is  allowed  to  fall  upon 
a  Bteam  jet,  condensation  takes  place,  the  iona  produced  acting 
as  nuclei  on  which  water  vapor  condenses. 

This  property  of  ions  to  act  as  condensation  nuclei  has  been 
utilized  by  J*  J.  Thomson  to  determine  the  absolute  value  of  the 
charge  carried  by  an  ion.  When  an  expansion  takes  place  in 
ionized  air  water  drops  form  around  the  ions  and  fall  under  the 
action  of  gravity.  Sir  George  Siokes  has  shown  that  a  drop  of 
water  of  radius,  r,  falls  through  a  gas  of  viscosity,  //,  with  the 
velocity,  t^,  given  by  the  equation 

where  g  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity.  The  velocity,  v,  can  be 
measured  by  observing  the  rate  at  which  the  cloud  falls  under  the 
action  of  gravity,  and  since  g  and  ji  are  known  r  may  be  deter- 
mined*    If  m  is  the  mass  of  water  deposited  and  n  the  number  of 


drops  per  c.c.  then  m  —  nX^^r^,  since  the  density  of  water  is 

unity.  The  amount  of  water  vapor  deposited  when  a  known  ex- 
pansion occurs  can  be  easily  calculated  from  well-known  thermal 
considerations  and,  therefore,  m  may  be  determined.  Knowing 
m  and  r  the  number  of  drops,  n,  which  is  the  same  as  the  number 
of  ions,  is  easily  calculated. 

If  all  the  ions  present  be  extracted  by  an  electric  field  between 
two  electrodes  in  the  usual  way,  tKe  total  charge  carried  by  all  the 
ions  can  be  measured.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  number  of  ions 
and  the  total  charge  on  them,  the  charge  carried  by  each  one  is 
determined.  By  a  modification  of  this  method  using  a  single 
drop  instead  of  the  cloud  Millikan  has  shown  this  charge  to  be 
equal  to  4.774x10"'*'  electrostatic  units.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  charge  acquired  by  such  a  drop  suspended  in  space  is 
always  an  exact  multiple  of  the  elementary'  charge.  The  charge 
carried  by  ions  in  hydrogen  and  oxygen  has  the  same  value  and 
docs  not  depend  upon  the  source  from  which  they  are  produced. 

666.  Emission  of  Electrons  by  Metals. — If  ultra-violet  light  rays 
fall  upon  the  clean  sufacc  of  a  piece  of  zinc,  sodium,  potassium, 
lithium,  etc.,  which  is  negatively  charged  the  metal  will  lose  its 
charge,  while  if  the  metal  be  uncharged  to  begin  with  it  will  ac- 
quire a  positive  charge.     If  the  metal  is  posiUv^V^  Oa^x^i^^  Ny^?^ 
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begin  with  no  loss  of  charge  takes  place.  These  phota-^e 
effects  as  they  are  called,  have  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
liberation  of  negative  corpuscles,  or  electrons,  from  the  metal 
by  the  action  of  the  ultra-violet  light. 

If  a  metal  electrode  be  placed  near  to  a  metal  wire  and  the 
latter  be  then  heated  until  it  begins  to  glow,  a  current  through 
the  gas  will  be  produced  and  the  electrode  will  receive  a  charge. 
A  platinum  wire  heated  to  redness  will  under  some  conditions 
give  a  positive  charge  to  the  other  electrode,  but  if  heated  to  white 
heat  the  charge  is  negative.  The  behavior  of  hot  metals  is 
somewhat  irregular  but  in  general  metals  and  carbon  heated  to 
incandescence  in  high  vacua  give  oflf  negatively  charged  carriers. 
The  ratio  of  the  charge  to  the  mass  of  these  carriers  has  been  shown 
to  be  the  same  as  for  the  cathode  ray  particles  and  the  electron 
liberated  by  ultra-violet  light  at  low  pressures.  This  along  with 
other  considerations  has  led  to  the  theory  that  these  negative 
corpuscles  are  distributed  throughout  the  volume  of  metals  at  all 
temperatures,  but  when  the  metals  are  heated  to  incandescence 
the  corpuscles  then  acquire  sufficient  energy  to  escape  into  the 
the  surrounding  space. 

06S>  lonJzatioa  by  Flames* — 1/  two  electrodes  are  placed  some  distance 
apart  in  an  ordinary  Bunsen  flame  quite  an  appreciable  current  is  observed 
which  may  be  measured  by  a  galvanometer.  If  the  air  surrounding  such  s 
6ame  be  drawn  away  from  the  flame  it  is  found  to  be  still  a  conductor.  The 
ions  which  have  been  produced  in  the  gas  by  the  flame  appear  to  be  much 
larger  than  those  produced  in  other  ways^  for  their  velocity  has  been  rocsi- 
ured  and  found  to  be  much  less  than  that  of  other  ions.  It  is  due  to  thi« 
conducting  power  of  flames  that  when  an  insulator  has  received  an  electro- 
static charge  it  may  be  discharged  by  simply  passing  a  Bansen  flame  over  it. 
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667,  Discovery  of  Radio-Activity* — The  phosphorescent  action 
of  Rontgen  rays  led  physicists  to  investigate  phosphorescent  sub- 
atancea  and  Becquerel  in  1896  found  that  the  double  eulphateof 
uranium  and  potassium  emitted  a  radiation  which  produced  an 
effect  upon  a  photographic  plate  similar  to  that  of  X  raya.  He 
later  examined  other  compounds  of  uranium  as  well  as  the  de- 
ment itself  and  found  that  they  all  possessed  this  power.  Al- 
though the  pko&ptotejB^ftiii  action  of  Rontgen  rays  pointed  the 
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way  to  this  discovery,  it  has  since  been  shown  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  rays  emitted  by  uranium  and  its  phos- 
phorescence, for  some  compounds  which  are  not  phosphorescent 
emit  the  rays. 

Becquerel  and  others  showed  that  these  radiations  from 
uranium  were  capable  of  discharging  electrified  bodies  and  that 
this  power  of  discharging  electrified  bodies  was  due  to  the  produc- 
tion by  these  rays  of  ions  in  the  gas,  simOar  to  the  ions  produced 
by  Rontgen  rays. 

If  the  rays  from  uranium  be  allowed  to  pass  between  two  parallel 
plates,  between  which  there  is  a  difference  of  poteqtial,  a  current 
will  pass  through  the  air  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  gas  ionized  by 
Rontgen  rays.  Thus  suppose  that  A  and  B  (Fig.  448)  are  two 
insulated  metal  plates.  The  upper  plate  A  is  connected  to  one 
pair  of  quadrants  of  an  electrometer,  the  other  pair  being  to 
earth*  If  a  layer  of  one  of  the  compounds  of  uranium  be  sprinkled 
on  the  plate  B,  as  indicated^ 
an  ionization  current  will  be 
produced  between  A  and  B,     ^ 

This  property  of  uranium  f  J'^^ 

does    not    deteriorate   with        ll      *'  "^  "  M  ^  1^ 

time.     Uranium  and   other  -J- 

bodies,  which  possess  similar  J 

properties,  are  called  radio-  fi    44a         ^^ 

active  bodies. 

668.  Other  Radio-active  Substances. — Schmidt,  and  inde- 
pendently Mme.  Curie,  discovered  that  the  element  thorium  and 
its  compounds  poBBess  radio-active  properties.  The  photo- 
graphic action  of  thorium  was  found  to  be  distinctly  weaker  than 
that  of  uranium^  while  the  ionizing  action  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  uranium,  but  was  very  irregular.  A  very  systematic 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  minerals  containing  uranium 
and  thorium  was  then  undertaken.  Using  the  electrical  method 
the  current  produced  between  two  plates  by  a  given  amount  of 
each  of  the  minerals  was  measured-  The  results  showed  that  all 
minerals  containing  uranium  or  thorium  were  radio-active,  but 
that  several  specimens  of  pitchblende,  as  weU  as  some  other 
minerals,  were  several  times  more  active  than  uranium  itself. 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  other  and 
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more  active  substance  in  pitchblende.  M.  and  Mme.  Curie  then 
investigated  this  question  chemically  and  discovered  two  new 
active  bodies. 

The  first  of  these  substances  to  be  separated  by  purely  chem- 
ical means  was  found  to  be  very  much  more  active  than  uranium 
and  it  was  given  the  name  polonium  in  honor  of  Mme.  Curie's 
native  country.  Polonium  differs  from  uranium  in  the  essential 
particular  that  its  activity  is  not  constant  but  gradually  dies 
away.  In  some  eases  it  was  found  that  at  the  end  of  about  six 
months  after  preparation  the  activity  had  fallen  to  half  its  origi* 
nal  value. 

The  other  active  substance  discovered  in  pitchblende  was 
found  to  be  enormously  more  active  than  uranium.  In  its  pure 
state  it  is  about  a  million  times  more  active^  and  it  was  called 
radium  by  the  discoverers.  The  quantity  of  radium  in  pitch- 
blende is  almost  infinitesimal,  about  a  ton  of  pitchblende  con- 
taining only  a  few  milligrams  of  pure  radium.  Radium  is  found 
in  varying  quantities  in  a  number  of  minerals  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  For  some  years  the  pitchblende  found  in 
Bohemia  furnished  most  of  the  radium,  but  quite  recently  con* 
siderable  quantities  have  been  obtained  from  the  camotite  ores 
found  in  Colorado. 

In  practice  radium  is  not  separated  from  its  compound  but  is 
usually  employed  in  the  form  of  the  bromide,  and  what  is  often 
called  *'pure  radium*'  is  really  ''pure  radium  bromide."  It  also 
forms  other  compounds,  such  as  the  chloride,  sulphate,  etc., 
and  these  salts  are  all  naturally  phosphorescent  and  their 
radiations  produce  phosphorescence  in  various  substances  such 
as  platino-barium  cyanide,  willemite,  etc. 

Debierne,  in  analyzing  residues  from  pitchblende,  discovered 
a  very  active  substance  which  he  called  aciinium.  The  properties 
of  actinium  are  very  similar  to  those  of  thorium,  but  the  former 
is  very  many  times  more  active  than  the  latter.  Actinium 
besides  being  strongly  radio-active  is  capable,  like  radium,  of 
producing  phosphorescence  in  such  substances  as  zinc  sulphide, 
willemite,  etc, 

669.  Three  Types  of  Rays.— In  examining  the  radiations  froiar^ 
uranium  Rutherford  found  that  there  were  two  distinct  types  of 
rays,  one  type  which  were  easily  absorbed  by  solid  bodies,  and  a 
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second  type  which  were  more  penetrating  and^  besides,  could  be 
easily  deflected  from  their  path  by  a  magnetic  field-  The  former 
he  called  a  rays  and  the  latter  ^  rays.  Later  it  was  shown  that 
there  was  still  a  third  type  emitted  which  were  extremely  pene- 
trating and  comld  not  be  deflected  by  a  magnetic  field.  These 
were  called  y  rays.  The  four  radio-active  substances  uranium, 
thorium,  radium  and  actinium,  under  normal  conditions,  give 
out  these  three  types  of  rays.  Polonium,  however,  emits  only 
a  rays. 

670*  The  ^  Rays- — ^Becquerel,  using  the  photographic  method, 
showed  that  the  /9  rays  of  radium  behaved  in  every  respect  like 
cathode  rays.  They,  consequently,  must  be  negdlivdy  charged 
particles  or  decirons. 

Combiniiig  deflections,  by  a  magnetic  and  by  an  electric 
field,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  that  used 
in  the  case  of  the  cathode  rays  (§552),  Becquerel  determined  the 
velocity  and  the  ratio  of  efm  for  the  jff  rays.  For  e/m  he  found  a 
value  which  does  not  differ  much  from  the  value  found  for  the 
cathode  rays  or  electrons.  He  observed^  however,  that  the  /3 
rays  did  not  all  have  the  same  velocity  aa  some  were  bent  more 
than  others.  He  showed  that  the  velocities  varied  from  about 
6X10*  to  2.8X10*"  cms,  per  sec,  the  latter  approaching  very 
nearly  the  velocity  of  light  which  is  3X10^"*  cms.  per  sec.  The 
/?  rays  from  radium  appear,  therefore,  to  be  complex,  being  a 
mixture  of  rays  of  the  same  nature  but  travelling  with  different 
speeds.  The  p  rays  from  uranium  differ  from  those  of  radium  in 
this  respect  for  the  former  appear  to  be  homogeneous, 

671.  Nature  of  the  mass  of  an  electron,— This  complexity  of 
the  p  rays  (or  electrons)  with  regard  to  velocity  led  Kaufmann  to 
examine  whether  the  value  of  e/m  for  these  rays  varied  with  the 
speed.  He  showed  that  e/m  decreased  when  the  speed  increased. 
Assuming  that  the  charge  on  the  /9  ray  particle  is  constant  the 
mass  of  the  particle  appears  to  increase  with  increase  of  velocity. 

Several  mathematical  physicists  have  worked  out  from  purely 
theoretical  considerations  that  the  apparent  mass  of  a  moving 
electron  is  due,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  electric  charge  in 
motion,  that  is,  when  an  electric  charge  is  moving  it  appears  to 
possess  what  corresponds  to  inertia,  due  to  the  fact  of  its  being 
in  motion.     This  apparent  inertia  according  to  this  view  is  not  due 
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to  material  mass  as  we  are  accustomed  to  conceive  of  it,  but  18  a 
result  of  the  motion  of  the  electric  charge.  These  theoretical 
considerations  further  show  that  this  apparent  mass,  which 
Beems  to  be  electrical  in  origin,  increases  with  the  speed  of  the 
moving  charge.  Experimental  results  seem  to  confirm  the 
theoretical  view  that  the  mass  of  the  dectron  is  due,  wholly  or  in 
part,  to  th^  fad  that  the  declric  charge  is  in  motion. 

672.  The  a  Rays. — The  first  attempts  to  deflect  a  raya  by  a  mag- 
netic field  and  so  ascertain  their  nature  failed.  Rutherford 
succeeded  in  doing  this  by  using  intense  radiation  and  a  very 
powerful  field.  His  apparatus  is  shown  diagrammaticaUy  in 
Fig.  449. 

A  is  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  SS,  a  set  of  parallel  brass  plates 
separated  by  very  narrow  slits  the  width  of  which  was  in  some 
experiments  as  small  as  0.042  cm.  but  varied  for  different  ex- 
p^imenta  up  to  O.I  cm*  A  quantity  of  radium^  i2,  was  placed 
below  the  slits  and  the  rays  passed  up  through  them  and  into 
the  electroscope  where  they  ionised  the  air.  Of  course^  the  p 
and  r  raj's  were  also  present  but  the  ionization  produced  by  the  a 
raya  was  more  than  nine  times  that  produced  by  the  §  and  f 
rays  combined,  so  their  presence  did  not  affect  the  experiment. 
By  apphnng  a  magnetic  field  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  slits 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  the  rays,  if  they  are 
deviable,  should  be  bent  either  to  the  right  or  left  and  strike  the 
plates  and  be  stopped  before  they  could 
f oreA^SfT  Hydrogen  emerge  beyond  the  slits.  He  found  that 
by  the  application  of  the  magnetic  field 
over  eight*ninths  of  the  a  radiation  could 
be  cut  off,  showing  that  the  a  TB,y^  could 
be  deviated  by  the  field.  By  a  sliglit 
modification  of  the  experiment  he  showed 
that  they  were  bent  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  the  )3  rays  would  be 
bent,  indicating  that  the  a  rays  must 
carry  a  positive  charge.  He  also  succeeded  in  deflecting  the  a 
rajB  bj  an  electric  fidd  using  an  apparatus  similar  to  the  one 
juai  descTibed. 

Kkpeiimenla  show  that  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error 
tbi  value  of  ^fm  is  the  same  for  the  a  rays  emitted  by  the  varioufl 
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radio-active  soibataEcea.  The  average  experimental  value  ob- 
tained 18  about  5X10'  electromagnetic  units.  Assuming  that 
the  charge  on  each  particle  is  the  same,  the  masa  of  the  a 
particles  emitted  by  the  different  substances  is  constant. 

Although  the  mass  is  constant  yet  the  velocity  of  expulsion  of 
the  a  particles  is  not  the  same  for  all  substances,  as  it  is  found  to 
vary  from  1.56X10*  to  2.25x10*  cms.  per  second. 

673.  Mass  and  Nature  of  a  Particle.— These  results  enable  us  to 
obtain  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  maas  and  nature  of  the  a  particle* 
The  value  of  ejm  for  the  atom  of  hydrogen  liberated  in  the 
electrolysis  of  water  is  about  10*  electromagnetic  units,  while  we 
have  just  seen  that  for  the  a  particle  efm  is  5X  lO';  Rutherford 
showed  that  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error  the  charge 
carried  by  the  a  particle  is  twice  the  charge  carried  by  a  gaseous 
ion  and  consequently  twice  the  charge  on  the  electrolytic  hydro- 
gen ion  or  atom.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  mass  of  the  a 
particle  must  be  four  times  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 
Since  it  is  atomic  in  size  and  of  the  same  order  as  the  atom  of 
helium  (whose  atomic  mass  is  3.96  in  terms  of  hydrogen)  and 
since  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  place  according  to  the  periodic 
law  among  the  elements  for  a  new  one  in  that  part  of  the  series 
the  most  natural  hypothesis  is  that  the  a  particle  U  an  atom  of 
hdium  carrying  twice  the  tonic  charge  of  hydrogen.  Helium  is 
continually  produced  by  both  radium  and  actinium.  As  a  final 
proof  it  has  been  shown  that  when  a  particles  are  allowed  to 
penetrate  into  a  vacuum  helium  always  accumulates. 

574.  Absorption  of  a  RajTE. — A  diatingmiluDg  characteriatio  of  the  a 
rayfl  is  that  they  are  very  easily  absorbed  when  passing  through  either 
gases  or  solids.  The  proportion  of  the  rays  absorbed  by  a  given  thickness 
of  any  solid  may  bo  determmed  by  first  measyring  the  saturation  cyrrent 
produced  by  the  rays,  and  then  covering  the  radiating  material  with  the 
absorbing  solid  and  again  measuring  the  Gurrent  produced  by  the  rays 
after  they  have  passed  through  the  aoEd.  The  absorbing  layer  must  bo 
very  thin  or  else  all  the  rays  will  be  stopped.  The  most  penetrating  a  rays 
known  are  completely  absorbed  by  a  thickness  of  only  about  0.006  cm. 
of  aluminum.  Th«  penetrating  power  of  the  a  rays  varies  greatly  with  the 
different  substances  from  which  they  are  emitted. 

The  a  rays  are  very  easily  stopped  by  gases,  a  few  centimeters  of  air 
mX  atmospheric  pressure  being  sufficient  to  absorb  themj  consequently,  the 
ionization  produced  by  them  exists  only  within  a  few  centimeters  of  the 
•ouroo  from  which  the  rays  come.    The  abaorptioa  by  ^asacA  dfti^\>b^  ^v^^ 
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SSL  Tte  r  Sn&. — ne  third  «£iBtiBct  tjpe  of  rmjs  given  out  by 
snne  3C  ine  rada::-  ac&Iie  subBtaneei  differs  rerj  easentiAlly  from 
ae  X  sad  i  rxj^  T!te  r  ^T*  «re  extzemdj  penetrating,  being 
agacie  if  riiimg  iBraock  Urge  tiuckneses  of  solid  matter. 
Fir  Sracaoce.  lae  r  ^^J^  crrea  oat  bj  Tenr  strong  radium  bromide 
£SL  »  aE&eesed  if^s*  paoEiig  tliroo^  30  cms.  of  iron.  They  are 
vcrj  snca  sere  peBccraszBg  titan  tiie  X  rars  from  a  very  hard 
X  raj  bmz^  TlttfT  ioaiK  gases  but  to  a  rerj  much  less  extent 
laasL  mhiT  lae  vx  or  i  rays,  the  iooiiatKMi  being  very  approxi- 
saseij  QFCcoraacLaE  to  the  densitT  of  the  gas. 

X?  aie  2jg  ag  yet  saeceeded  in  deviating  the ;-  rays  by  either  an 
etfc^rx  or  zacnecac  field.  Their  great  penetrating  power  and 
ibeiz  3i:cr<ievfabclztv  shov  a  dose  resemUance  to  very  hard 
X  rays.  We  k]»>v  also  that  X  rays  are  produced  by  the  sudden 
scocc£Zz  rt  a  riovizig  electron,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
itLU  lie  J  ^2^'i  re  produced  by  the  sudden  starting  of  an  electron. 
X:-»-  *sr«*rlzi«*-:  Lss  shown  that  jr  r*ys  occur  only  in  conjunction 
-r.'l  f  rij?  ^z.  i  :le  f  rajs  we  know  are  electrons.  Consequently, 
.z  if  rfif*:-^*:!^  :•:  5-:rpi::«e  that  the  j^  rays  are,  like  X  raj-s,  electro- 
niXTi-f:::  rul^e?  ^^:•iu^^i  by  the  sudden  emission  of  the  ^  particle, 
:r  e>::r:-  frm  "ie  radio-active  substance.  This  theory  seems 
:o  *:•:  sirrcric-i  strongly  by  the  evidence  at  present  available, 
al:i:-£i  :*.  is  very  di^cult  to  settle  the  question  definitely  by 


576.  Production  of  Uraniom  X  and  Thorium  X. — Crookes  in 
IXV'  sir's^e-i  :iis:  by  a  simple  chemical  process  he  could  separate 
■r.-'zi  ur^iniuzi  a  :ons:i:uent  which  was  many  times  more  active 
:h:::rr:irii::^y  than  the  uranium  from  which  it  was  separated 
kni  In  aiiiticn.  the  separation  of  this  constituent  left  the  ura- 
?bically  inactive.  This  new  and  unknown  con- 
Uranium  X,  or  Ur.  X.     Becquerel  obtained 


ca-^e-: 


simi'.ar  r>?sult5  using  a  slightly  different  chemical  process,  and,  on 
testini:  sbout  a  year  later  the  Ur.  X  and  the  uranium  from  which 
it  had  been  separated,  discovered  in  addition  the  curious  fact 


^^^^^"              UIL\NIUM  X  AND  THORIUM  X                         509             1 

^^niat  the  uranium  had  completely  recovered  Us  usual  ampuni  of           1 
activity  while  the  Ur.  X  had  entirely  lost  its  activity.     Ruther-           1 

■  ford  and  Soddy  later  succeeded  in  performing  a  similar  chemical           1 
operation  with  thorium,  separating  a  very  active  constituent  from       ^H 
thorium,  which  they  called  Thorium  X  or  Th.  X  and  which  acted      ^H 

■  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  Ur.  X.                                                      ^H 

■  These  phenomena  have  been  thoroughly  examined,  both  by 
I     the  photographic  and  electrical  methoda,  and  it  has  been  found 
I    in  the  case  of  uranium  that  after  separation  the  Un  X  was  very 

■  active  photographically  but  inactive  electrically,  because  it  gave 

■  out  j9  rays  but  no  a  rays,  while  the  uranium  from  which  it  had 
been  separated  was  inactive  photographically  but  still  active 
electrically,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  gave  out  a  rays  but  practic- 
ally  no  /?  rays.    The  Ur.  X  gradually  lost  its  activity,  while  the 

■  uranium  regained  its  j9  ray  activity  again,  and  the  loss  in  the 
one  instance  and  the  recovery  in  the  other  took  place  at  the  same 
rate.     When  the  Ur,  X  had  lost  half  its  activity  the  uranium  had 

■  regained  half  its  original  activity  and  each  process  took  about 
20.7  days.     The  way  in  which  this  occurred  is  shown  very  clearly 
by  the  curves  in  Fig.  450  which  represent  the  activity  of  each  at 
different    times    after   separation,    the    ordinates    representing 
ftptivity  and    th**  abspiR^fP                                                                     -^ 

J.                   •              1                           O*'?                                *>*^nn 
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time  m  days.     Similar  re-    ™o. 
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complicated    nature    have    ^^ 
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been  observed  for  thorium,    %^ 

^^H 

hut  the  timp  tflken  for  thp     2* 

^^H 

activity  of  Th.  X  to  decay    '^'^] 
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^^H 

10  nan  Its  maxmium  vaiue     ^    ■- 
and  that  of  the  thorium  to 
regain  half  its  activity  have 
been  found  to  be  only  6.64  days, 

■  \    These  results  indicate  that  soir 

■  going  on  in  these  substances.     Sir 

■  raya  can  be  separated  from  the  no 
of  /9  rays,  therefore,  the  /?  rays  m 
since  the  uranium  regains  the  p 
more  Ur.  X  must  be  formed  in  t 
rise  to  these  rays.     This  can  be  s 

20     10      60      80      100    120    110     100                  ^^H 
0,— (After  Rutherford.  Radio-activity.)              ^^| 

le  process  must  be  continually           1 
Lce  the  Ur.X  which  gives  out  /3            1 
rmal  uranium  leaving  it  devoid      ^J 
.ust  arise  from  the  Ur.  X,  and      ^H 
ray  activity  after  separation       ^^k 
he  uranium  compound  to  give           1 
lown  to  be  true,  for  Ur,  X  ^^^           1 
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ifter  racovcry  has  taken  place.     The 
iKraiiiimi  doea  not  change,  consequently, 
hm  a  Hale  of  eqiiSibrmin  in  the  uranium  in  which  Ur. 
ai  Ike  aame  rate  aa  it  dies  away,  so  that  the 
constant.     This  is  borne  out  by  the 
of  deeay  of  Ur.  X  is  the  same  as  the  rate  of 
«f  thi  wmoinai  from  which  it  was  separated.     Processes 
hMwe  been  diown  to  be  continually  taking 
compounds. 
wilk  a  great  deal  of  additional  evidencCi 
of  vUdi  mm  iball  cooaider  later,  led  Rutherford  and  Soddy 
^  sneeemM  ckan^e^  in  radia-actim  Bulh 
to  lUa  theory  the  different  radio-active  sub- 
a  process  of  transformation  by 
in  regular  succession  from  one  product 
the  help  of  any  outside  agency.     We  shall  see 
thai  T^  Z»  for  iaelaaee,  is  not  lost  when  its  activity  corn- 
it  dbippears  as  Hl  X  and  change  into  another 
Itoel   of  these  itansformation  praducti 
ttcgr  urn  riBart  ghre  out  radiations  similar  to  those  we  have 
wamm  do  not  give  out  any  at  all  and  are,  conse- 
tmjiem  products.     The  rates   at  which  these 
Tcry  preally  for  the  different  products, 
only   tahiag  a  few  seconds  to  complete,  while 
of  years.     The   time   it   takes 
mm  ef  Aen  duu^gv  to  be  kol/ completed  is  generally  spoken 
the  ptriti  of  that  transf  onnation,  as  this  time  is  usually  much 
esperimentally  with  accuracy  than  the 


a  corresponding  active  constituent  called 
X  with  properties  BtmOar  to  Th.  X. 


iksali 
aaihs 


.—The  early 
tkai  the  fa<tifct«ww  gjvea  out  by  thorium  oompoa 
Itaihiifrwil  invtstigited  this  uregulsTity  and  foa 
^m  ie  Ihs  saiaioB  of  some  sort  of  nuho^etive  partick«  from 
partideB  he  g&ve  the  name  **eoiaiiatioai" 
ihs  ladj&tions  which  we  have  already 
lAi  s  got.    It  will  diffuse  through  porcritf 
aad  It  nay  be  earned  away  by  a  current  of  tir^ 
«|  toMOig  a  9M  itaelf  aad  of  aetiug  oo  a  photographic  phtc. 
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It  doea  not  itaelf  consist  of  ions  but  has  the  power  of  producing  ions  in  the 
gas,  for  it  may  be  passed  through  cotton  wool  or  bubbled  through  solutions 
without  losing  its  power  of  ionizing  a  gaa.  This  diners  from  a  ^as  ionited 
Ln  the  ordinary  way,  for  the  gas  will  lose  its  tons  under  these  drcumstanoeB 
while  the  emanation  docs  not. 

The  emanation  is  not  affected  by  an  electric  field.  The  electric  field 
removes  the  ions  produced  by  it  but  does  not  remove  the  emanation  itself. 
The  emanation  canaot,  therefore,  consist  of  charged  particles  Eke  the  ions. 

Both  radium  and  actinium  compounds  give  out  an  emanation  possessing 
properties  similar  to  the  thorium  emanation^  but  as  far  as  is  known  at  present 
uranium  compounds  do  not  give  off  any  emanation. 

These  emanations  are  chemically  inactive,  not  being  affected  by  the 
strongest  reagents.  They  are  not  altered  by  being  passed  through  a  plati- 
num tube  raised  to  a  white  heat,  nor  by  being  cooled  to  the  temperature  of 
solid  carbon  dio^dde.  The  emanations  can  be  condensed  when  passed 
through  a  tube  immersed  in  liquid  air.  This  is  a  very  important  and  crucial 
experiment,  proving  conclusively  the  gaseous  nature  of  the  emanation. 

Actinium  enaanation  may  be  condensed  under  the  same  conditions  as 
thorium  emanations. 

If  the  emanation  be  removed  from  the  thorium^  by  drawing  off  into 
another  vessel  both  it  and  the  air  with  which  it  is  mixed,  its  activity  dies 
away  very  rapidly  with  time.  Also  if  a  quantity  of  thorium  be  placed  in  a 
closed  vessel  and  the  iom^zation  currrent  measmied  immediately  and  at 
short  intervals  it  is  found  to  gradually  rise  and  finally  reach  a  steady  state. 
The  rate  at  which  the  current  rises  in  the  closed  vessel  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  rate  at  which  the  separated  emanation  dies  away.  We  have  here  a 
state  of  tMngs  similar  to  the  case  of  thorium  and  Th,  X  where  the  activity 
of  one  rises  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  dies  away.  An  equilibrum  state 
is  reached  when  the  emanation  is  produced  as  fast  as  it  dies  away. 

The  emanation  is  not  produced  directly  by  the  thorium  but  is  a 
product  of  Thorium  X.  Rutherford  and  Soddy  have  shown  that  when  the 
Th.  X  is  separated  from  the  thorium  the  latter  does  not  give  off  any  ema* 
nation  but  gradually  regains  its  emanating  power.  The  separated  Th.  X, 
however,  possesses  strong  emanating  power  but  gradually  loses  it.  These 
processes  take  place  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  the  loss  and  regain  of  activity 
by  the  Th.  X  and  thorium  respectively,  which  we  have  already  considered. 
This  accounts  for  the  decay  of  the  Th.  X  as  it  is  continually  changing  into 
emanation.  The  emanation  and  Th.  X  are  distinct  substances  having 
distinct  properties.  These  emanations  resemble  somewhat  the  rare  gases 
found  in  the  atmosphere,  being  very  inert  chemically.  Radium  emanation 
is  now  definitely  recognised  as  an  element  having  an  atomic  weight  of  220 
and  it  has  been  given  the  name  niton. 

678.  Excited  Activity. — If  a  solid  body  be  exposed  in  a  closed  vessel  to  the 
emanations  from  radium,  thorium  or  actinium  its  surface  becomes  coated 
with  an  extremely  thin  solid  deposit  of  very  radio-active  material.  This 
active  deposit  is  invisible,  even  under  a  microscope,  but  can  be  dissolved  by 
certain  acids  and  when  the  solvent  is  evaporated  again  it  is  left  b%bi\A.    AX. 
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reached  before  the  wire  is  removed  and  tested  and,  consequently,  the  initial 
rise  is  not  observed.  Recent  investigations  show  that  Ihis  active  deposit  is 
more  complex  than  was  at  first  supposed.  It  is  now  known  that  it  consists 
of  several  distinct  substances. 

An  examination  of  the  active  deposit  from  radium  shows  that  the  trans- 
formations taking  place  are  more  comphcated  than  tliose  of  thorium  and 
actinium.  The  decay  curves  when  measured  by  the  a  rays  are  quite  diflereni 
from  those  obtained  by  the  jS  or  jr  rays.  The  two  latter  give  identical  curvet 
showing  that  the  ji  and  y  rays  occur  together.  By  a  process  of  analysis 
similar  to  that  used  for  thorium  it  has  been  shown  that  the  active  deposit 
from  the  radiima  emanation  consists  of  even  a  greater  number  of  distinct 
transformation  products  than  is  produced  by  thorium  or  actininia. 

679.  Heat   Emitted   by   Radium   and   ThoriuiiL^-Curie    and 

Laborde  diflcovered  that  radium  is  always  hotter  than  its 
surroundiiiga  and  emits  heat  at  the  rate  of  100  calories  per  gram 
per  hour.  It  has  also  been  found  that  thorium  acts  similarly 
though  in  a  minor  degree.  This  is  readily  explained  by  the  high 
velocity  and  kinetic  energy  of  the  a  particles  (§572)  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  are  absorbed  (§574).  Many  of  the 
particles  that  start  within  the  radio-active  body  are  absorbed  by 
the  body  itself  and  their  kinetic  energy  is  transformed  into  heat* 

680,  Theory  of  Radio-active  Changes. — We  have  seen  that  in 
the  radio-active  bodies  continuous  changes  from  one  substance  to 
another  are  taking  place  which  so  far  have  never  been  observed 
in  any  other  class  of  materials.  Each  of  these  substances  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  others  and  has  distinct  physical  and 
chemical  properties.  They,  however,  gradually  decay  and  each 
one  has  a  distinct  and  definite  period  of  decay  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  the  others.  How  do  these  changes  come 
about?  The  disintegration  theory  or  theory  of  successive 
changes  furnishes  the  now  generally  accepted  explanation. 

According  to  the  theory  of  J.  J.  Thomson  atoms  may  be  con- 
sidered complex  structures  consisting  of  systems  of  positively  and 
negatively  charged  particles  in  very  rapid  rotation  and  held  to- 
gether by  their  mutual  forces  in  equilibrium.  According  to  the 
disintegration  theory  this  complex  structure  constituting  the 
atom  of  radium  (which  we  shall  take  as  a  typical  example) 
becomes  by  some  means  unstable  and  one  of  the  positively 
charged  a  particles  is  suddenly  expelled  with  great  velocity. 
The  structure  of  the  atom  which  remains  is  now  different  and 
constitutes  the  atom  of  a  new  substance,  namely,  the  emanation. 
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beeome  unstable  and  break  up 
e7  Sererat  explanations  have  beea 
f  bai  ibe  moat  probable  one  seems  to  be 
L  ef  Aai&eJ  iwgtidoi,  of  which  the  atom  prob- 
i  h  mmit  be  radiating  energy,  and 
K  been  radiated  the  mutual  forces  of  the 
» of  the  particles  escape  and 
I  have  an  independent  extsteooe 
I  properties,  but  they  differ  from 
tive  elements  in  the  fact  that 
Tki  dirtJTiguiith  them  from  ordm&ry 
L  suggested  as  a  suitable  name. 
L  products  do  not  emit  any  rayi  at 
feoaa  Ibem  into  the  succeeding  substance 
irilbout  the  expulsion  of  any  particles. 
t  may  be  explained  in  either  of  two 
I  inay  be  formed  in  this  case  simply  by  a 
ef  the  ^yvlem  of  charged  particles,  but  not  with 
r  to  expel  any  of  the  system,  or  it  may  be  pro- 
of one  or  more  particles,  but  with  a 
r  to  mmat  llie  gaa.  It  has  been  shown  that  when 
of  Hw  m  paitide  filb  bdow  10*  cms.  per  second  it 
I  the  gas,  and  consequently  an  a  particle  e^speUed 
a  litoMftj  below  this  minimnm  would  escape  detectioa 
laoioBiwottfai  be  produced. 
TUi  lafctor  hypotkeais  suggests  that  all  matter  may  possibly 
be  MwissgDim  a  dov  eltange  in  a  similar  manner,  and  that  the 
tmmm  tiw  ekange  baa  been  obeerved  only  in  the  so-called  radio* 
aetaTt  bodies  and  not  m  other  non-radio-active  bodies  is  that  is 
ttoeiMaftbofadM>«et[ve  bodies  the  charged  particles  are  expelled 
wHliwIliilft  wiohiirs  to  ioniie  the  gas  while  in  other  bodies  they 
may  be  expelled  but  not  -with  sufficient  velocity  to  produce  iosb. 
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581.  Radio-active  Elements.— The  following  table  contains  a 
summary  of  all  the  active  products  at  present  known*  On 
account  of  the  incomplete  state  of  the  subject  this  list  will  in  all 
probability  undergo  in  the  future  slight  changes  as  a  result  of 
further  investigation. 

Table  or  Radio-activi:  Elsuukts 


Radio-active  produeU 


Tnumfor-    Nattuno 
xnatiGJi       oF  rayi  j 
period       emitted 


!l 


RadioHcdve 
products 


Tranifor-  '  NatUrt 
madoa  of  roy» 
period       emitted 


UEaniiun  I. 


■ . ,  1^"' 


ranlum  Y  . 


5X10» 
yean 
l^dajn 

24.6  days 

IAS  Ada. 
2X10* 


Uraaium  Xi 

UraiiiiLm  X.t 

trranium  2 . . 

1  yeari 

loaium *  *  *  *  J  2  X  10» 

Radium |  1730  years 

Radium  emaaftUon  (NtUm).  3>S5  days 

Haditim  A ♦ ..*J  3  mla. 

Radmm  B 26.7  mia. 

Radium  Ci 19.6  mtn. 

*  Radium  Cf .      1.4  min. 

Radium  C 10"*  sec. 

RadiuDi  D 16.5  yean 

Radium  E 5  days 

A .  I 


Radium  F  (Foloiiium) . 


13fl  hour» 


^f       Very  reeeatly  another  product  called  Ur  7  has  l>een  diicovered, 
^^    day*  tkod  emitt  soft  fi  rays  aod  probably  a  rayi. 
tioo  product  of  uranium. 


«»» 


a 
» 


Thodum I  1.8X10* 

i  yean 

Meeothotium  I .... .  5.5  yean 
i 

Mesothorium  II. . , .    0.2  houn 

Rftdiothorium —  . ,    2.02  yean 

TTloriuin  X '  3.64  days 

1 
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SOUND 

By  a.  Wilmer  Duff,  D.  Sc, 

FrofeasoT  of  Pkysics  in  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Imtitute, 
Worcesier,  Mass, 

NATURE  AND  PROPAGATION  OF  SOUND 

682.  Sources  of  Sound. — On  hearing  a  sound  we  instinctively 
think  of  its  origin  and  we  are  usually  able  to  trace  it  to  some  body 
which  we  call  the  source  of  the  sound.  To  ascertain  how  a  body 
produces  a  sound  we  may  take  a  body  that  can  be  kept  sounding 
while  it  ia  being  observed.  If  a  large  bell  be  made  to  produce 
sound  by  striking  it,  or  a  glass  jar  by  stroking  it  with  a  violin 
bow,    a    light   pendulum    hung 

against  the  bell  or  jar  will  be 
kicked  away  at  each  contact,  A 
metal  rod  clamped  at  the  middle 
and  sounded  by  rubbing  one- 
half  of  it  with  a  rosined  cloth  or 
glove  will  give  violent  blows  to 
a  pendulum  hung  in  contact  with 
the  other  end.  If  a  violin  be 
held  in  the  hand  and  one  of  the 
strings  be  plucked  or  stroked  by  a  bow,  the  hand  will  tell  us 
that  the  wooden  body  of  the  violin  is  vibrating,  and,  while  the 
vibrations  of  the  body  cannot  be  seen,  those  of  the  string  are 
clearly  visible. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  action  can  be  observed  closely  enough, 
sounding  bodies  are  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  vibration.  In  many 
cases  the  vibrations  are  so  small  or  cease  so  quickly  that  they 
cannot  be  detected.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  head  of  a 
hammer  vibrates  for  a  moment  when  it  strikes  a  nail  and  the 
board  into  which  the  nail  is  being  driven  also  vibrates  for  a 
moment, 

683.  Media  in  which  Sound  Travels.^It  is  well  known  that  the 
clearness  with  which  distant  sounds  are  heard  depends  on  the 
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M  if  •agg3ii3gcnc?»^igi£iag  JLcttou^flf  the  wind-"  Henoethe 
M  inn  vrunxsTf  Twytinnt.  cf  trmasBBBBMn.  Soand  wOl  not 
^  3L  s  "rMrTTfiTn,  js  asL  be  rewSr  shovii  bj  pl^^^g  mn  electric 
•agT  Tmnsr  lae  i^geiA**!;  ic  sx  sr  {hohpl  Hie  sound  wHl  fHininkh 
IK  'SOB:  jcr  2  zfsiiii^in!!^  ins  X  wS  be  restoied  if  the  mir  or  mnj  other 

Smmr  is  mbc  ^^zsssnmsefi  bj  Sq[aBd5  and  solids.  If  two  stones 
2»  sriuk  'SJKSQisr  ^niaer  wster  a  knd  sound  win  be  heard  by  an 
CK-  iffftf  JRTffiCT  «2[&  ia=£MeL  A  watch  placed  on  one  end  of  & 
jmc  lai^  zasL  be  leari  bj  an  ear  pressed  against  the  other  end 
IC  '^K  aUue.  HFinifrf  bzccsned  br  an  accident  in  a  mine  some- 
se&r  TOTiiTif  M^  Hat  octcr  wvxld  by  blows  of  their  picks  on 
Tbf  a^croadi  of  a  dBslant  train  or  the  galloping 
-rf  lOEsei  .saa.  »  ii»ri  by  an  ear  pressed  against  the  ground. 
BbEsaiavisE.  w^  was  oeaf .  heard  some  of  his  own  eompositions 
^mix  rj  TTi'Twm  re  a  sskk,  €»e  end  of  which  rested  against  the 
r«»ri  taf  ibe  piano  while  the  other  was  pressed  against 


L — Since  the  sources  of  sound  are 
i-grfcar-.c  ri:*3»«.  h  f-xicws  that  sound  travelling  through  a 
^^^^  ^^^^  ^..^        medium  must  be  a  wave 

— ■        \  /     ^ /^     >       motion.     That  it  does  not 

^^— ^  V^->^  consist,  like  odors,  of  par- 

ticles transmitted  from  the 

source  of  sound  is  shown 

1  i    jillllllll       by  the  fact  that  sounds  of 
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great  mtensity  can  come 
to  us  through  a  layer  of 
snoky  ^r  -ari-.hout  bringing  the  smoke  with  it. 

Wsve  r:::::?ii5  may  be  either  transverse,  like  the  to  and  fro 
r::o::02«  of  a  cord,  or  longitudinal,  like  the  compressions  and 
exiensic^ns  of  a  spiral  spring,  or  they  may  be  a  mixture  of  both, 
as  in  the  case  of  water  waves.  Now  a  gas  ofiFers  elastic  resistance 
to  compression  and  can,  therefore,  transmit  longitudinal  waves; 
but  it  offers  no  sustained  resistance  to  changes  of  shape,  or  shears, 
and  it  cannot,  therefore,  transmit  transverse  elastic  waves. 
Hence  sound  waves  are  longitudinal  waves  or  waves  of  compres- 
sion and  dilatation. 

To  represent  sound  waves  graphically  we  make  use  of  the 


» 
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device  explained  in  §238,  that  is,  we  take  the  axis  of  abscisssB 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  waves  are  travelling  and  draw  ordi- 
nates  to  represent  the  displacements  of  the  air  particles  at  the 
corresponding  points,  although  the  displacements  are  really  in 
the  direction  of  propagation.  These  actual  displacements 
re  in  reality  excessively  minute,  ranging  from  2  or  3  mm. 
^m  the  loudest  sounds  to  about  10-'  mm.  in  sounds  that  are  just 
audible.  Hence  the  ordinates  are  drawn  on  a  greatly  enlarged 
scale.  The  forward  motion  of  the  wave  is  represented  to  the 
mind  by  supposing  the  curve  to  move  forward  with  the  velocity 
of  the  wave.  The  curve  crosses  the  axis  of  abscissae  at  the  middle 
of  a  condensation  or  of  a  rarefaction  and  the  maximum  ordinate 
occui-s  at  a  place  of  no  condensation  or  rarefaction.  Sound 
waves  are  sometimes  represented  by  similar  curves  the  ordinates 
of  which  represent  the  degrees  of  condensation  (positive  or 
negative)  at  points  in  the  wave.  Such  curves  are  half  a  wave 
length  ahead  of  (or  behind)  those  that  represent  displacements. 

That  sound  has  all  the  properties  characteristic  of  wave  motions 
in  general  will  appear  in  the  paragraphs  which  immediately  follow. 

585,  Velocity  of  Sound,— When  a  man  is  seen  chopping  a  log 
or  hammering  a  nail  at  a  great  distance,  the  sound  of  each  blow 
is  not  heard  until  some  time  after  the  blow  is  seen.  Steam  may 
be  seen  to  issue  from  a  distant  whistle  before  the  sound  is  heard. 
Fire-alarm  whistles  sounded  simultaneously  may  be  heard 
separately  if  the  observer  is  not  at  equal  distances  from  the 
stations.  Lightning  precedes  thunder.  From  these  facts  it  is 
evident  that  sound  travels  at  a  definite  rate  which  can  be  meas- 
ured. That  this  rate  is  not  as  great  as  the  velocity  of  shells 
fired  by  modern  high  power  guns  is  shown  by  the  experiences  of 
soldiers  in  the  trenches  in  the  European  war.  The  sound  made 
by  a  passing  shell  was  heard  before  that  of  the  firing  of  the  gun 
arrived. 

The  velocity  of  sound  has  been  determined  by  methods  sug- 
gested by  some  of  the  above  experiences.  The  most  accurate  of 
such  direct  determinations  were  made  near  ^Utrecht  in  1823 
and  near  Paris  in  1822^  and  gave  a  mean  value  of  about  341  meters 
per  second  at  16^0,  The  sounds  observed  were  those  of  the 
firing  of  cannon  at  great  distances  and  care  was  taken  to  reduce 
the  effect  of  wind  by  alternate  observations  of  sounds  travelling 
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in  apposite  directions.  The  relocity  of  sound  in  wAter  was  found 
in  1827  by  means  of  bells  sounded  beneath  the  water  of  Lake 
Geneva  in  Switzerland.  But  we  shall  see  later  that  there  are 
more  readily  available  laboratory  methods  for  6nding  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  gases,  Iiqmds,  or  solids. 

That  sounds  of  different  pitch  travel  at  practically  the  same 
rate  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  music  made  by  a  band  can  be  heard 
as  music  at  a  considerable  distance;  for  if  notes  sounded  at  the 
same  time  were  not  heard  simultaneously  both  harmony  and 
melody  would  be  distorted.  Hiere  is  some  evidence  that  very* 
loud  sounds  may  travel  at  somewhat  greater  velocity  than  others, 
but  the  difference,  if  it  exists;  is  slight. 

686.  Formula  for  the  Velocity  of  Sound, — ^From  the  principles 
of  Mechanics  applied  to  waves  of  compreasioiia  and  rarefactions 
Newton  derived  the  formula  which  has  been  stated  in  §251  ^  namely, 


■si; 


^  being  the  density  of  the  medium  and  E  its  elasticity.  Now  the 
elasticity  of  a  gas  at  constant  temperature,  or  its  i^oOi^rmd 
elasticity,  18  equal  to  the  pressure,  p  ({223}.  But  if  we  substitute 
p,  expressed  in  absolute  units  (dynes  per  square  centimeter) 
in  the  above  we  get  a  result  which  is  much  too  small,  as  Newton 
found.  This  difficulty  was  not  removed  until  Laplace  pointed 
out  that  the  temperature  must  be  momentarily  elevated  in  s 
comprGBsion  and  depressed  in  a  rarefaction  as  a  train  of  sound 
waves  paaees,  and  that  E  should  therefore  be  taken  as  the  adiahaiic 
elasttcHy,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (§346)  is  gj>^  where  «  is  the  ratio 
of  the  specific  beats  of  the  gas  at  constant  pr^sure  and  at 
volume  respectively*    With  this  condition  the  formula 


and  this  is  found  to  agree  with  experimental  results. 

fVom  this  formula  it  ts  evident  that  the  velocity  of  sound  in  b 
gas  IS  independent  of  tl>e  pressure  or  density,  provided  the  tem- 
peratune  is  constant,  ainee,  in  accordance  with  Boyle's  law,  p 
is  pn>j>ortional  to  ^  Thus  at  the  same  temperature  the  velocity 
is  the  same  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  as  in  a  valley.     In  gaaee  of 
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different  denaities  the  velocities  are  inversely  ag  the  square  roots 
of  the  densities.  Thus  the  velocity  in  hydrogen  is  four  times  that 
in  oxygen.  Since  the  density  of  water  vapor  is  less  than  that  of 
air,  the  presence  of  water  vapor  in  air,  at  given  atmospheric 
pressure,  causes  a  slight  decrease  in  the  velocity  of  sound. 

From  the  above  formula  we  can  also  find  how  the  velocity  of 
sound  depends  on  the  temperature  of  a  gas.  For  from  the 
general  gas  law  (§280),  since  density  varies  inversely  as  volume, 
we  see  that  pjp  =  (Pa/pJ  (1  +  ai).     Hence 


ip 

Where  v, 


'*^^/'f"  is  the  velocity  at  O'^C. 

\     Pa 


Velocitt  of  SoimD  in  Different  Substances  (in  METEaa  per 
Second)  at  0*C. 

Steel  . . 4975 

Lead 1420 

Glaas 4860 

Pine  wood  / 3300 

Walnut  wood  _  .  ,        4800 

India  rubber, 5000 


^Ai^.  332 
Hydrogen ,  . 1263 
Carbon  dioxidp.. .  261 
Frash  water,  . .  1435 
Sea  water, ....  1454 
Mercury 1484 

587.  Mechanical  Effecte  of  Sound  Waves, — Sound 
waves  produce  mechanical  effects  by  which  they 
can  be  detected  and  to  some  extent  measured*  A 
very  simple  and  useful  detector  is  a  "sensitive 
flame,"  that  is,  a  long  slender  gas  jet  issuing  from 
a  very  fine  nozzle  (a  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a 
fine  point)  under  steady  pressure.  If  the  flow  is 
regulated  until  the  fiame  is  just  about  to  flare  or 
become  unsteady,  sounds  of  high  pitch  falling  on 
the  orifice  will  cause  instability  and  the  flame  will 
shorten  greatly  and  ''roar"  like  an  ordinary  gas 
flame  when  the  stopcock  is  too  wide  open.  A  hiss 
or  the  rattling  of  a  bunch  of  keys  is  especially  ef- 
fective. A  Welsbach  flame  turned  very  low  can  be 
made  very  sensitive  to  high  pitched  sounds  {like 
those  on  the  highest  string  of  a  violin). 
^  A  so-called  ''manometric  flame"  is  a  gas  jet  fed 
by  gas  which  passes  through  a  small  box  one  side 
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}  if  'am.  rihogr.  Sasnai  vsvies  ^■B^^  ao  the  nibber 
'jrvmat  *n  nL.'iiMH  if  ai&saseBE.?ibef»ftadecn«qMXidiiigTari- 
lULiiis  izL -ae  JiSKSc  a^ae&me.  E  ^fe  lasser  be  Tierod  in  a  ro- 
"■■f«ng  jiicrir,  A  TiBTit  if  rdJigii  »i"-flj>^  eoRespoBdiiig  to  the  pe- 
rzuaccxs  if  'ae  fcamf  ^vsL  be  ses. 
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Tie  rinsarcff 


jC  %  c5A  en  vUeh  sound  wmves  fall  can  be 
a  beam  of  Si^i  from   a  small 
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Tbb  method  has  been  very 
C  Miner  in  his  "phonodeik," 
a  fine  fiber  /  attached  at  one 
end  to  a  thin  ^ass  plate  p  is 
-;  wrapped  around  a  tiny  spindle 
which  carries  the  mirror  m. 
A  record  obtained  by  Miller 
will  be  given  later  (Fig.  465). 

Titf  *fi*r,  :c  $C'.=i>i  -v:&ve$  oc  tbe  ear  cooasis  of  a  vibration  of  the  ear 
ir:z=^  rr:c-'.-*fi  rj  :1*  Al-«rA:ing  pressure  of  the  waves.  Their  effect  on 
ii«*  r^i  --if  s  Tc^-frbrce  is  srdlAr.  Tbe  TibratioDS  of  the  disk  produce 
Al-^-n^^irj:  *-.-*•: :rl:  r-.irr?ct5  i^  the  Hxie  (f525)  and  these  can  be  shown  by  a 
T-.r rir>:  -  r:sL^  -iz-; n-eter  JloS"  or  owillogT^ih  ( ^524),  or  they  can  be  rectified 
r  T  s  j—^:^  rrv":i£:;r  .  f545  asd  ^mvh  by  an  ordinaiy  galvanometer. 

S^j^^&i-i^i  ^v^i-^ess  :c  ^nr  kisi  carry  m  steady  stream  of  energy  from  the 
ic  .:r*.>f  Az  i  fv.'.rx  c-  s  surtsfe  produce  a  sostained  pressure.  In  the  case  of 
jcu-i  -v-A-^f^  i^  r:^!srjre  is  ^m^  It  can  be  shown  by  concentrating  the 
'..-j.i  5cu-i  rr.ou.'^i  by  s  stream  of  ^)arks  from  an  induction  coil  by  means 
c :  A  -AT^'  n t :  A-.: :  rL-irrc  r.  A  small  vmne  similar  to  that  of  a  radiometer  placed 
a:  %2:f  :\x- .15  t*^  b^  «e:  in  roiAtion.  Waves  falling  on  a  small  disk  in  a  reso- 
naui^i:  :ub<'  r  .x:.  loo  te^id  to  £«t  it  at  right  angles  to  the  stream  by  an  action 
fon^vhai  siTTV.AT  to  that  described  in  (20I.    This  action  has  been  used  in 
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certain  inveetigations  on  tha  energy  flow  in  sound  wavee,  by  Lord  Rayleigh 
and  others.  No  instrument  of  general  usefulneda  in  the  measurement  of 
sound  intensity,  that  is,  of  the  energy  flow,  has  yet  been  devised. 

688,  Photographs  of  Sound  Waves. — Sound  waves  can  be 
photographed  by  a  method  very  analogous  to  the  method  used 


~l        J, 
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in  projecting  ripples  (§256).  The  waves  pass  in  front  of  a  photo* 
graphic  plate  in  the  dark;  a  sin^e  spark  from  a  distant  Ley  den 
jar  iUuminates  the  plate  for  a  moment  and  leaves  a  record  of 
the  condensations  and  rarefactions  owing  to  the  refraction  of  the 
light  as  it  passes  through  the  sound  wave.    Fig.  457  is  such  a 


Fro.  457. 

Bcord  (by  Foley  and  Souder)  showing  the  reflection  of  a  spher- 
ical wave  of  sound  by  a  plane  surface.     (See  also  §691). 

689-  Reflection  of  Soimd,— 5ouiid,  like  other  wave  motions,  is 
reflected  when  it  falls  on  a  suitable  surface,  and  in  the  process 
it  follows  the  same  laws  as  light  and  radiant  heat,  namely,  the 
reflected  and  incident  rays  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  normal  to 
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..-.-■   -  .-      .1   z.i' .r-.       7:  r     1.'.:     i-f;-?  •::  sv.oh  refraction  are 
-   :    ■     •         •         ">    "  :- -T-tri: -Tf  in  :;.-:  ;\:r.:osphore. 

:   ~i :  ^  .:>5  Hi^Lrv?  ::.v  surface  of  tho  cu:":^ 

1.:    ..  j:   '  .:    j_:    :  UriJr  :j.t  s^rfi.:-:  ::  is  retarded  by  the  f  ri.- 

*.-'---•  1-:  -     -  : .  T  r  -  -ti  -f       '.V-rn  sov.nd  is  travelling  in  ti.o 

s»^~  _.--   \:z  1^  -j.f  -r^-  ::5  r-::ful:sn:  velocity  is  greater  above 
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ian  below.  Hence  the  waves,  wiiich  always  travel  at  right 
angles  to  their  fronts,  are  tilted  forward,  or  the  direction  of 
their  motion  is  deflected  downward  (Fig,  459,  B),  The  opposite 
effect  takes  place  when  the  sound  is  travelling  against  the 
wind  {Fig.  459,  il).  This  explains  why  sound  is  better  heard 
with  the  wind  than  against  it  and  why  it  is  an  advantage  in  the 
latter  case  to  listen  from  an  elevation. 

Similar  effects  result  from  the  temperature  being  different  at 
different  heights  in  the  atmosphere*  Usually  on  fine  days  the 
temperature  is  lower  at  an  elevation  and  the  velocity  of  sound  is 
less  there.  Thus  the  waves  are  deflected  upward  as  in  Fig.  459,  A 
and  hearing  near  the  surface  is  poor.  At  night  or  near  sunrise 
or  sunset  the  surface  is  colder  and  the  gradient  of  temperature  is 
less  and  sounds  are  heard  better.  Moreover  on  a  hot  day  the 
air  is  heated  irregularly  by  contact  with  parts  of  the  surface  at 
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different  temperatures  and  there  are  numerous  irregular  con- 
vection currents  in  the  atmosphere.  These  cause  irregular 
reflections  and  refractions  of  sound  as  in  the  similar  case  of  light 
passing  over  a  heated  stove.  These  effects  also  help  us  to  under- 
stand why  distant  sounds  are  frequently  heard  most  clearly 
before  a  storm. 

691*  DifiEractioii  of  Soujad.^Diffraction  means  the  bending  of 
waves  around  obstacles  (§256).  It  prevents  the  formation  of 
sharp  shadows.  The  amount  of  diffraction  in  any  case  depends 
on  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  obstacle  compared  with  the  wave 
length  of  the  sound.  A  hill  casts  a  fairly  definite  sound  shadow 
because  it  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  wave  length.  Cases 
have  been  known  in  which  houses  in  the  shadow  of  a  hill  have 
suffered  no  damage  from  very  loud  sounds,  such  as  the  explosion 
of  a  powder  magazine  or  the  firing  of  cannon,  while  the  windows 
of  equally  distant  houses  not  in  the  shadow  were  broken  by  the 


Bos  snail  ofaetades,  such  as  trees 

^  amxiui  riiadows^  except  wfaen  tested 

Tlie  ttimnan  head  is  of  sufficient 

or  IE  s  madaw  5ar  sonzids  of  HigH  pitch.    If 

.  z  'u  Tae  JK  IT  *ae  rzehs  «  die  obeerver,  one  ear  is  in 

reiasrre  incensQes  as  heard  by 

.juiBt  JLzauR  SL^tiMMLoEibBsaarce,     Long  waves 

uie  two  ears^  bat  at  one  e&r 

taazL  as  the  other  and  h  has  been 

37^  las  <«»ff«  ififfisLenee  that  the  mind  uncon- 

.  of  de  SQizree  of  the  sound. 

■■■ofhone. — When  we  speak 
Tinniiiff  jf  a  ^am  eiascBr  ifisk  such,  as  is  used  in  the 
:  TJ^afies  backward  and  forward  in 
*=»  joonii  wxves.  In  die  phonograph  these  vibra- 
-:aiiK  JDS  ^srirwi  ul  a  iruL  'S  hard  wax  that  is  kept  in  rotation 
Mumi-^if  ToinciEDc  ^sl  Altars  needle  attached  to  the  vibrat- 
JB(  nak  ^rssBEs  hl  'zhs  auprfoc  drum  and  the  vibrations  cause 
X  u  Tunua  aine  rzmw^aLtae  wax.  Thxss  the  furrow  is  a  record 
j£  "ae  Tornmns  :t  'ae  fa^ic  T!ie  sound  can  be  reproduced  by 
aLiiw3tt  -ne  leede  "JJ  tra^^i  UI12.  alxiz  the  furrow.  It  is  thus 
ngaei.  iir  i:i'i.  i.-^v-i,  faL-nrEzir  ^-^  cl*:!eely  the  motion  that 
^.--m^jl"^^  -^-f  riTT-:^  s:  "lu::  h  :a->i«e5  :he  disk  to  repeat  its 
:;T;rr::ii.  — rr.-^ii.rci?  iZii  "Lie  isk  vherecon?  reproduces  the  original 
5!u-v;:i :.       I:  ^  fr*i-ii.  re-Txr  ^c  :2=e  iizerent  disks  and  needles  for 


i.'— .     r^^L    . 


Tit*  rrji-'^L'i  :c  i^tf  CTkzizicciiciie  is  esssentialiy  the  same,  but 
j^\f  :it?!:'-itr  i?  •':rTe*:':c*i  .c  lie  :en*er  of  :he  vibrating  disk  by  a 
v:  j-^r  Ji  5^:^  i  VA7  liii:  i*  zicv*s  s>iewise  and  not  up  and  down. 
I'S  :^  *i?  T-^:vi\L>-^  i  -r^LZsv-fc^se  rirr^w  on  a  rotating  disk. 
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SSS.  C!tsarac3ec«KS  af  Wwwcal  Soonds. — ^The  ear  is  remarkably 
i.  .  %•  *  ^;gcji^.L^^'T.c  rir^iive  differeices  in  sounds.  In  doing 
s,'  .  .,i.v^  r::;f  :c  ti:*^?  r:r»iazien;al  properties  in  which  sounds 
c.5^r  rjLr:«^ly  .^^^-w*?.  ri:ja.  and  q%ality.  These  we  may  call 
:.r^  :^'^x'  :^Ar^'t;?riR:v-s  oc  musical  sounds.  They  and  the 
.v-^^::^.'^.  :>cr«  wtiici  ^ie  sound  comes  are  all  that  the  ear  can 
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tell  us  about  it.  From  these  the  mind  can,  as  a  result  of  long 
experience,  draw  very  rapid  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
source.  The  words  loudness,  pitchy  and  quality  need  no  defini- 
tion,  as  we  are  more  familiar  with  them  than  with  the  terms  which 
might  be  used  in  defining  them.  But  we  must  remember  talit 
the  words  stand  for  sensations.  Sound  waves  must  have  cor- 
responding characteristics  that  account  for  these  differences  in 
the  sensations  of  sound. 

594.  Loudness, — If  we  strike  a  bell,  a  drum,  or  a  violin  string 
very  gently,  the  vibrations  of  the  instrument  will  be  of  small 
amplitude  and  the  sound  will  be  iveak,  but  a  stronger  blow  will 
produce  vibrations  of  greater  amplitude  and  the  sound  will  be 
louder.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  amplitude  of  the  air  vibrations 
is  greater  the  greater  the  vibrations  of  the  source.  Hence  the 
loudness  of  the  sound  heard  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations  in  the  waves.  The  same  conclusion  is  reached  by 
considering  that  the  sound  heard  is  weaker  the  farther  the  hearer 
is  from  the  source.  The  energy  that  falls  on  the  ear  must  be  less 
at  greater  distances  and  therefore  the  amplitude  of  vibration 
must  be  less. 

The  intensity  of  sound  waves  means,  as  in  the  case  of  waves  of 
any  kind  (§259)  the  flow  of  energy  per  unit  time  per  unit  area 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which  the  waves  are  travelling. 
For  simple  harmonic  waves  of  a  given  frequency  the  intensity  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  amplitude  (§§112,  259);  it  is 
also  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  frequency.  Hence  in 
the  case  of  strictly  spherical  waves  spreading  from  a  point  source 
the  intensity  would  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
provided  the  waves  were  not  damped  (§259).  But,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  reflecting  surfaces,  sound  waves  produced  under 
ordinary  circumstances  do  not  remain  spherical.  There  is  also 
some  damping,  due  to  viscosity  of  the  medium,  which  may  have 
considerable  effect  for  great  distances  of  transmission  out  of  doors, 
and,  as  already  noted,  lack  of  homogeneity  of.  the  atmosphere 
causes  dissipation.  For  these  reasons  the  inverse  square  law 
is  not  applicable  to  sound  waves  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
hearing. 

The  intensity  of  sound  waves  and  the  loudness  of  the  sensation 
they  produce  are  related,  but  the  relation  is  not  a  simple  one. 
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'^-f  -.iisid    f  "^'f  3i"::i  :e  fcnii'i*  iII"is:L:^:cS  lie  same  principle. 

I:  i  TJ.  z.  c^izii  :e  irjrwn  is  >'¥«'  li^n  its  normal  speed  the 
zr  :  :z  f— fr^-  z:*;!  -ril  re  Icwwr^ti  in  correspondence  with  the 
ie'.^:.kr*?  :f  r^r-:  lenjj  :c  :h?i  izirriLses  imported  to  the  membrane. 

-*.  - : — -~-  -^  -vr^  A  fzuZ  srrizz  s-vlus  attached  to  a  prong 
:iz  :»f  zii'if  ":  :z:?i:rr:e  i^s  Tibnuons  on  a  revolving  lamp- 
:.  i  •  i  M  iriz:  :.-  :£i  a  Lizir-c lacked  sheet  of  glass  drawn  beneath 
:j:-f  :':rv  I:  :<  frizi  -2ia:  for  a  certain  speed  of  drum  or  glass 
:jif  r-in.tfr  -f  -^^i^es  r^crried  is  greater  the  higher  the  pitch  of 
:lf  ::r'i:.  '^\~jL-rZ  tJiis  experiment  is  made  with  sufficient  care 
tit  :r::/«f-:j  ::  tJie  ::ri  can  be  accurately  measured. 

Frrz:  tie  i'rcve  we  conclude  that  the  pitch  of  a  sound 
-Vr^"*o\.*   :"-   :A^  f^rmency   of  the  ribraiions  in  the  sound  tvave. 
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Now  we  have  already  seen  that  there  is  a  simple  relation  between 
frequency  and  wave  length  in  a  medium;  they  vary  in  inverse 
ratio,  that  is,  the  longer  the  waves  the  less  the  frequency*  Hence 
we  may  also  say  that  the  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  on  the  length  of 
the  sound  wave. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  the  above  that  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  air-waves  produces  the  sen- 
sation of  sound,  no  matter  what  the 
frequency.  The  enormously  rapid  vi- 
brations of  the  wings  of  a  mosquito 
produce  a  sound  of  very  high  pitch 
and  the  slower  vibrations  of  a  hum- 
ming-bird's wings  produce  a  sound  of 
low^  pitch;  but  no  note  of  definite  pitch 
is  produced  by  the  flight  of  a  swallow.  In  fact,  to  produce 
sounds  of  definite  pitch  the  frequency  of  the  waves  must  not 
be  less  than  about  20  per  second.  On  the  other  hand  when 
their  frequency  exceeds  about  20,000  per  second  air-waves  do  not 
produce  the  sensation  of  sound  at  all,  though  their  existence  may 


Fia.  462.— Difllc  tyraa. 


Fio.  463. — ^Reflordins  ■yrea« 


be  shown  by  their  action  on  a  sensitive  flame  and  other  means* 
The  upper  limit  of  frequency  is  different  for  different  persons 
and  IS  lowered  by  advancing  age  and  by  disease  of  the  ear. 

The  syren  is  an  instrument  for  producing  sounds  of  definite 
pitch  by  a  succession  of  puffs  of  air  following  one  another  in  rapid 
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fiuecessioa.  In  the  simplest  form  of  8]rrea  a  circular  disk  witli 
ebrcular  ring?  of  holes  is  driven  at  a  high  speed  and  a  puff  is  pro- 
duced eTerjr  lime  a  hole  comes  oppodte  the  end  of  a  tube  through 
which  air  is  driren  under  pressure.  When  the  frequency  of 
succession  of  the  puffs  is  great  enough  to  produce  a  note,  the  pitch 
can  be  raised  by  mcreasing  the  speed  of  the  disk  or  by  transferring 
the  tube  to  a  ring  in  which  there  is  a  larger  number  of  holes. 
In  the  more  comfdete  form  of  syren  the  rotation  is  produced  by 
the  compressed  air  as  it- escapes  from  a  box  the  cover  of  which  is 
a  disk  with  a  ring  of  holes  corresponding  to  those  in  the  rotating 
disk.  The  hdes  in  the  rotating  disk  and  those  in  the  fixed  disk 
alope  in  opposite  directions  and  the  jets  of  air  impinge  obliquely 
on  the  sides  of  the  holes  of  the  rotating  disk  thus  causing  it  to 
rotate.  The  frequency  of  the  note  is  found  by  means  of  a  suitable 
speed  counter  geared  to  the  rotating  disk. 

696-  Doppler*s  Principle.— When  an  observer  is  in  motum  to- 
ward a  source  of  sound,  the  pitch  of  the  note  heard  is  higher 
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than  when  he  is  at  rest.  If  the  hearer  is  in  motion  away  from 
the  source,  he  hears  a  lower  note  than  when  he  is  at  rest.  Similar 
results  follow  when  the  source  is  in  motion  toward  or  away  from 
the  observer.  The  pitch  of  the  gong  of  a  fire  engine  or  of  the 
whistle  of  a  locomotive  is  higher  when  the  source  is  approaching 
the  hearer  than  when  it  has  passed  and  is  receding. 

When  the  observer  is  in  motion  toward  the  source,  he  re- 
ceives more  waves  in  each  second  than  when  he  is  at  rest.  The 
additional  waves  received  are  those  which  occupy  the  distance, », 
which  he  traverses  in  a  second,  and,  if  X  is  the  wave  length, 
these  are  r/X  in  number.  If  V  be  the  velocity  of  sound  and  n 
the  frequency  of  the  source,   F  — nX.     Hence  the  increase  in 

frequency  heard  is  ^n  and   the  pitch   as  heard  is  therefore 

nil  +  y)*  For  the  case  in  which  the  hearer  is  in  motion  awsy 
from  the  source  the  sign  of  v  must  be  reversed. 
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When  the  source  is  in  motion  toward  the  hearer  the  effect  is 
a  shortening  of  the  wave  length,  for  the  source  is  following  after 
the  approaching  waves,  and  the  crests  therefore  come  closer 
together.  If  the  frequency  of  the  source  is  n  and  its  velocity  is 
V,  during  each  vibration  it  travels  a  distance  v/n  and  each  wave 
length  is  shortened  by  this  amount.     Hence  the  wave  length  of 

the  sound  heard  is  not  X  —  —  but  X'  =  ( )  and  the  frequency 

.  V       V 
of  the  note  heard  is  —^  —  i^ — n.     If  the  source  is  receding  the  sign 

of  V  must  be  reversed. 

The  above  two  expressions  do  not  differ  appreciably  if  v  is 
small  compared  with  F. 

If  a  vibrating  tuning  fork  on  its  sounding  box  be  moved 
rapidly  toward  a  wall  or  blackboard,  an  observer  will  hear  two 
notes  of  different  pitch.  One  is  the  note  heard  directly  from  the 
receding  tuning  fork  and  is  lowered  in  pitch  by  the  motion. 
The  other  note  is  due  to  the  waves  reflected  from  the  wall  and 
this  is  raised  in  pitch.  The  interference  of  these  two  notes 
produces  beats. 

697.  Scale  o!  Musical  Sounds*— The  difference  of  pitch  of  two 
sounds  is  called  the  interval  between  them.  In  the  practice  of 
music  these  intervals  are  learned  by  ear,  but  in  scientific  work  an 
interval  is  stated  by  giving  the  ratio  of  the  frequency  of  the 
higher  sound  to  that  of  the  lower.  Certain  intervals  have  re- 
ceived particular  names.  Thus  the  interval  between  two  sounds 
whose  frequencies  are  as  2  :1  is  called  an  interval  of  an  octave, 

A  certain  succession  of  notes  intermediate  between  a  note 
and  its  octave  has  been  found  suitable  for  musical  purposes  and 
is  called  a  musical  scale  (major  diatonic  scale).  These  notes  are 
called  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  A  to  G,  Notes  which 
are  each  an  octave  above  one  of  these  are  called  by  letters  from 
a  to  g,  those  still  higher  are  called  a'  to  g',  a"  to  g'\  etc. 


9/8   10 

/9  16/15  9/8   10/9   9/8  16/15 

B      f            g           a     he 

24  :  27 

:  30  :  32  :  36  :  40  ;   45  :  48 

261    294 

316  348   391    435     489  522 

256 

320      384             512 

In  the  above  the  second  line  contains  the  letters  for  these  notes 
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Qr  the  scale  of  C  major)  and  in  the  first  line  the  fractions  that 
measure  the  intervals  between  consecutiTe  notes  are  giren. 
In  the  third  line  is  a  series  of  numbers  such  that  the  ratio  of  any 
two  is  the  number  that  measures  the  interval  between  the 
corresponding  notes.  These  we  shall  call  the  "proportional 
numbers''  of  the  scale.  The  next  line  contains  the  actual  fre- 
quencies of  these  notes  according  to  the  most  common  method 
of  tuning  orchestral  instruments  ("  International "  or  Low  Pitch). 
These  numbers  actually  vary  slightly  in  different  orchestras  but 
their  ratios  remain  the  same.  It  may  be  noted  that  these 
numbers  are  equal  to  the  proportional  numbers  multiplied  by 
10}.  The  last  line  contains  the  frequencies  of  these  notes  as 
it  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  custom  to  use  them  in  scientific 
work.  These  are  equal  to  the  proportional  numbers  multiplied 
by  lOf . 

Some  other  intervals  in  the  scale  are  named  from  the  order  of 
the  notes  reckoned  from  the  first.  Thus  the  interval  from  the 
first  to  the  fifth,  that  is,  from  C  to  6,  is  called  an  interval  of  a 
fifth.  From  the  proportional  numbers  we  find  that  an  inter\'al 
of  a  fifth  ia  equal  to  36/24  or  3/2.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
the  intervals  from  E  to  B  and  from  F  to  c  are  also  intervals  of  a 
fifth  (3/2).  The  interval  C  to  F  is  called  an  interval  of  a  fourth 
and  is  equal  to  4/3,  as  are  also  D-G,  E-A,  G-c.  The  interv^als 
C-E,  F-A,  G^B  are  intervals  of  a  third  equal  to  5/4.  C-D, 
D-E,  G-A,  A-B  are  all  called  whole  tone  intervals,  for  while 
they  differ  slightly  the  difference  is  only  that  between  10/9 
,and  9/8  and  can  hardly  be  detected  by  most  ears.  The  intervals 
E-F  and  B-C  are  much  smaller  and  are  called  semi-tone  intervals. 
For  musical  purposes  intermediate  notes  named  from  these  same 
letters  but  "sharped"  or  "flatted"  (the  black  keys  on  a  piano) 
are  used,  but  further  information  on  this  subject  belongs  to  the 
study  of  music. 

598.  Quality. — ^Two  musical  sounds  of  the  same  pitch  and 
loudness  may  seem  to  the  ear  to  be  quite  different.  If  the  note 
C  be  sounded  on  a  violin  and  on  an  organ,  and  be  also  sung,  the 
ear  will  recognize  the  source  at  once.  This  difference  we  call  a 
difference  in  quality. 

On  what  does  quality  depend?  We  had  no  difficulty  in 
connecting  loudness  with  the  amplitude  of  the  wave-motion  and 
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768  512  is  lice  fiuusr  w  i  CL  ':k  mrjuni  TiM-immtf  if  T  ^  &  irn. 
above  -r.  ttat  snip  Tiit  linr!:  T;BnTijmi  if  f  iiM  &  ±r»!ri.'sr  '7 
of  1024  and  sr^it  1CG?4  Xlli -ait  skx»  wl  I  i  i  el  iirifcx*  t:.- -  t 
c  or  two  octaves  abrrt  C-    Ssii^is:  i  i  r'. 

Brieflv  sik^M.  ztrjuet  imx^  frsqueiiQef  az»  2.V.  5  V.  4.V.  tt: 
are  called  the  harawcks  rf  lit  iicde  wiitet  frwr^^^rj  55  \  Ar.i 
the  latter  is  caDed  iJbe  fum/demumSai  dL  lie  kar^onSr^. 

If  we  now  sound  loeeLber  soch  a  senes  <rf  notes,  eiihor  n>;:V, 
tuning-forks  or  on  a  pdano.  it  will  be  found  that  {up  to  the  so\  ov,:  \\ 
in  the  series)  they  combine  together  so  harmoniously  that  it  iu;n 
be  diflficult  to  hear  them  separately.  Thus  the  term  hHrn\^^n\o 
is  very  appropriate. 

600-  Overtones. — If  the  sound  from  a  large  boll  bo  lijtto\\o\l  to 
attentively,  it  will  be  found  that  it  consist.**  of  sovoral  mun\iN  ol 
different  pitch.  The  deepest  of  these  is  called  tho  f\u\ilr\n\o»\twl 
of  the  bell  and  the  others  are  called  oitWomm  of  iho  boll  M  U«* 
intervals  between  these  overtones  may  bo  qullo  ai(Toti*»»i  *»h 
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€fmj 
t  tbe  eftr  can  do  far  j 
the  ill  1 1  Ti  en  do  ft 

itBL     TbB 
:  aie  those  m  wiikfa  Uie  e«r  oui  detect  no  mixture 

This  ftt  once  eufpsU  . 
[  the  diffeicnee  of  the  wmTe  form  of  m  j 
pure  lone^aad  thit  of  a  mind  note,  raBflBttDg  of  a  fuDdameDtal 
and  hannosucsT 

Now  we  hMre  ibeady  seen  that  there  are  means  by  which  a  ^ 
vibtatmg  body  can  be  made  to  record  the  form  of  its  vibrations 
(fSBS).     By  these  h  k  foimd  that  the  vOraiiam  of  a  bod^  mfltfnf . 
II  pm€  Ume  are  nwtjiU  harmmdc  and  tikB  wimd  vavet  ii  ^mQg  oral 
ipk  harm^mie  loavek    We  haire  also  seen  that  simple  harmonie 
waves  of  different  leofth  when  added  together  produce  complex 
waves  which  may  differ  markedly  fxom  the  simple  harmonic  form- 
Thus  harmonics  present  with  a  fundamental  alter  the  form  of  the 
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wave,  and  it  is  this  wave  form  that  determines  the  quality  of  the 
sound  heard, 

602*  Beats  Between  Sounds, — When  a  white  key  and  an  adja- 
cent black  key  near  the  bottom  of  the  keyboard  of  a  piano  are 
struck  at  the  same  time,  a  distinct  throbbing  of  the  sound  can 
be  heard.  The  throbs  are  slow  and  can  almost  be  counted. 
When  the  same  is  tried  higher  up  on  the  keyboard,  the  throbs  are 
more  rapid.  Throbs  produced  by  two  sounds  of  nearly  the  same 
pitch  are  called  beats. 

If  two  tuning  forks  of  nearly  the  same  pitch  and  mounted  on 
their  sound  boxes  be  thrown  slightly  out  of  unison  by  attaching 
a  small  piece  of  wax  to  a  prong  of  one,  and  if  they  be  then 
sounded  strongly  by  a  bow,  beats  slow  enough  to  be  counted 
will  be  heard.  When  a  larger  piece  of  wax  is  used  the  difference 
of  pitch  of  the  forks  is  increased  and  the  frequency  of  the  beats 
also  increases.  In  fact  in  all  cases,  the  frequency  of  the  beats 
between  two  notes  is  eqiial  to  the  difference  of  the  freqwencies  of  the 
notes. 

Since  beats  are  due  to  two  wave  trains,  of  different  wave 
lengths,  coming  to  the  ear  at  the  same  time,  they  are  the  result 
of  what  we  have  called  interference  of  waves  (§247),  Fig.  152 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  production  of  beats  between 
two  trains  of  sound  waves, 

603.  Nature  of  Vocal  Sounds. — ^  A  vowel  ia  a  sustained  sound  of  a  variable 
pitch  produt?ed  by  holding  the  voca!  cords  and  the  resonating  cavities  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  in  definite  configurations,  while  consonants  are  explosive 
noises  produced  by  the  changes  in  the  vocal  organs  preceding  or  following  a 
vowel  sound.  Vowels  uttered  by  the  same  voice  at  the  same  pitch  differ 
in  quality.  Fig.  465  shows  a  record  obtained  by  Miller  for  the  vowel  ah  in 
father  at  a  pitch  of  182  by  means  of  his  phonodeik  (§587),  The  precise 
cause  of  the  diSerence  of  quality  of  different  vowels  has  been  a  matter  of 
long  dispute.  The  first  and  natural  supposition  was  that  a  certain  vowel 
consisted  of  a  definite  combination  of  a  fundamental  and  its  harmonics  in 
fixed  proportions,  whateTer  the  pitch  of  the  fimdamental  might  be.  If  so 
the  curve  of  Fig,  465  would  be  of  the  same  form  (for  the  same  voice)  whatever 
the  pitch  of  the  fundamental  might  be.  This  is  contrary  to  results  obtained 
by  Miller  and  others,  Helmholtz  maintained  that  in  a  particular  vowel 
sound  there  was  a  definite  o^'ortone  characteristic  of  the  vowel  and  having 
the  same  frequency  no  matter  what  the  pitch  of  the  fundamental  might  be. 
Miller  found  that  at  whatever  pitch  (between  129  and  259)  the  vowel  ah 
was  sounded,  60  per  cent,  of  the  energy  was  concentrated  in  an  overtone  of 
about  920  which  was  nearly  but  not  quite  constant,     \STien  a  phonograph 
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the  qiMlH3r  of  a  Towel  in 

to  the  fint  ¥kw,  mnce  the  change  of 

pileh  fliid  eaeiigy  of  th^e  eombtoatioii  of 


re  Boffidently 

fona  m  ^vtishel  befti  tofus,  wlii^  ^my,  however,  be 

of  the  bemt  toQie  m  the  difference  of  the  fxe- 

when  it  is  diattnctlr  audible  it  is  usu&Uy 

it.    Whea  eimful  attention  is  paid,  the 

or  two  wkMn  Btringi  can  be  cleailj 

max  te  ^^?y  have  a  distinct  effect  on 

Beat  toties  may,  if  of  t4x»  low  a  pitch 

itv  which  m  the  ease  when  the  beating 

of  a  viofia*  be  ma  effect  purely  in  the  ear,  while 

^y  nauaati-i  to  higher  beat  toom. 
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— The  number  of  musical  instniments 
pesi  thai  ooIt  a  few  emu  be  referred  to  here.     They  may  be 
dasmfied  accordiiig  to  the  kind  of  body  that  is 
in  order  to  produce  the  sound. 
are  vised  in  violinSy  pianos^  harpe^  etc.    In  an 
«re  cmDed  jfringtd  imstrttmenU. 

9fmr  are  i^ed  in  organs,  flutes,  clarinets,  etc. 
iiad  tmlritigalg. 

fiate^  Mb,  amd  membranes  are  used  in  what  are 
riiilntaMiifi  beettnse  they  are  sounded  by  striking. 
eC  Cotda.— We  have  already  considered  cases 
on  ecirds  when  the  vibrations  are  slow  enough  to 
by  the  eye  (Rg^.  137,  160),     When  such  waves 
r^ected  from  both  ends  the  cord  can  divide  up 
Tibnting  9egm»ita  of  staliosiary  waves.     Each  such  seg* 
is  hait  of  a  wave4ength  in  length.     We  shall  now  eondder 
on  a  cord  when  they  mre  rapid  enough  to  produce 
waTO,  hmi  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 


yfhm  ft  cord  slietehed  between  two  supports  vibrates,  it  moves 
to  ftnd  fro  between  two  opposite  extreme  positions.  The  forms 
of  tlie  cord  in  llie  two  eztieaie  positions  can  be  found  by  photo- 
grftpliy  iind  in  otiker  wmys  and  they  are  found  to  depend  on  the 
wi^  in  which  the  cord  is  started.    The  simplest  case  is  when 
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the  cord  is  very  gently  bowed  at  the  middle.  In  this  case  the 
form  is  that  of  half  of  a  simple  harmonic  wave,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  note  produced  is  a  pure  or  elementary  tone. 
The  wave-length  is  therefore  21,  where  lis  the  length  of  the  cord. 
Now  the  velocity  of  waves  equals  the  product  of  frequency  and 
wave-length    or   v  —  n\.     Hence 

V 

ad  since  the  value  of  v  is  (§250)\/r/m,  T  being  the  tension 
and  m  the  mass  of  unit  length  of  the  cord, 


n  — 


l./T 


21  ^m 


From  this  we  see  that  the  frequency  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  length.  By  shortening  the  "string*'  a  \aolinist  produces 
a  higher  note. 

The  frequency  is  also  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
tension.     To  tune  a  violin  string  a 

to  the  proper  pitch  the  tension 
is  increased  or  decreased  by 
turning  a  peg  on  which  one  end 
of  the  string  is  wound. 

Finally  the  frequency  is  pro- 
portional inversely  to  the  square 
root  of  the  mass  of  unit  length. 
A  violin  has  four  strings,  the 
thickest  being  used  for  the 
lowest  notes  and  the  thinnest 
for  the  highest  notes. 

The  vibration  of  a  violin  string  is  maintained  by  the  bow,  which 
alternately  grips  and  slips  on  the  string.  The  soimd  is  not 
emitted  directly  by  the  strings  but  by  the  resonating  body  of  the 
instrument. 

607.  Overtones  of  Cords*— A  cord  can  also  divide  into  2, 
3,  4,  etc.,  vibrating  segments,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  Fig. 
137  and  this  is  true  whether  the  \abrations  are  too  rapid  to 
be  followed  by  the  eye  or  not.  To  produce  vibrations  with  two 
segments  on  a  cord  touch  it  lightly  at  the  center  and  bow  one-half 
(Fig,  466,  B)*     It  will  be  seen  that  both  halves  vibrate  and  thp  A^r 


FiQ.  406. 


iiMiimi'W  Tf 'jfc^  Miii*r-LM^^*^      If  the  finger  be 

ffTTga   IE  'SO:  """""IT  ^'nuww  imut  cBd,  Slid  either 

IT  -im  "iiiiiy.  ins  if  «»  szai^  be  iMwcd,  the  note 

.  aBdaooD.    In 
'  cf  lunnonics  on 

^1  *gj>am«  -whrr  'ism  auuui  M  9s>  jES  TS  SEc^poer  tiiml  in.  anj  case 
:&gTnTTThigif  ^PTETii'mggX-  TSkilz  I  s  the  length  cf  the  cord, 
"tK  '<i^M''i^i  ir-raeri  ■it.inffin  2.I  JTjaif  ^le  ■Ate-tength  is  therefore 
ZZ  f^     Tmn  'ais  imi  lae^  gHiMi  jt  scissaat  7 = sX.  we  get 

T       tX 

5uw  I  !s  "^ae  rjnecsm  jbdcSl  -if  ^ke  cord  skI  r  is  abo  consUnt 
s  jnnc  ai  ^aii^  "gwwiTiT  if  lai^  *Kr£  s  vaehanged.     Hence  if  we  give 

laieasl,  2,3,etc. 
L — Vh3e  we  have  described 
£7-  -hs  nfpHrHK  -ryr?  3.  wiii  a  cord  can  vibrate  they 
rsL  XL  ?*auir^  :aJcf  tiat*  £  "a**  5&z:e  iizije^  When  a  cord  is  bowed 
»r  Tiie-5.»ir':i  t  j~^  jfiLTii  fr:cr  :c»»  rui.  a  rood  musical  ear  can 
itjr;*'^  :•:"-!  ~-i»i  riii»ii2iisi':dl  iZji  ibe  £rs^  harmonic.  Or  if, 
viltf  "  -i?  -~J:i'-i-i:iz  -3.  "liis  ^:£i»£ri£cc-  h  he  lightly  touched  at  the 
ii^\:il»i  --i-f  rm iiLZi'fii':^  irH  rsease.  r:n  ihe  first  harmonic  will 
i^  leiTi  ^:   ::£L~^i»f  f :r  a  ziJic-iC^i.     In  a  similar  way  we  can 

TS^i  Ta.-"  •:  i-a:  :^^r^:»i»*s  liaa  ane  present  in  the  complex 
r'lrr-i.-.rc^s^  i  i  rrri  £»fceii:i  :i3*zy  oc  where  it  has  been  struck  or 
rcv^M*  ^:»r  "  ^  f^jiDfui  "Jl^  -o  fo^ia  of  vibration  that  would 
-*:  w.-^  UTf  r»:ci:  ?"ri':J:  *.:  rt»  a  !i->ie  can  be  present.  Some  of 
:j»f  T>-S5?;':i>J  :':ir::i:i-iai:ii:5  are  ncre  pJeasing  than  others.  The 
tiojC  Titfic^^  ::zi:iZLA-i':c:  5eer=5  40  be  when  the  cord  is  struck 
i:?  iCc«.T  -CTf-^uiii  fr:zi  :cje  ecii  and  this  is  the  actual  practice 
.X  :.!^  Ti-ki«:  mi  ••:  Jczi**  exien:.  in  the  bowing  of  the  violin 

7?<,'  :  v:ii:ii^:':cL  :i:  lie  .-c^xssience  of  different  forms  of  vibra- 
i.ViT  >;  ,vr  i<  :ii  :i'^  :'av-i  li^as  waves  of  different  length  can  travel 
<«c*i:u:  ^-«^  "'*- ^i  ^  *^  sAzae  tisae.    Each  such  train,  being  reflected 
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ftf  the  ends,  produces  its  own  system  of  nodes  and  vibrating 
segments. 

The  form  of  the  resultant  wave  on  the  string  evidently  depends 
on  the  particular  combination  of  vibrations  present,  and  for 
each  combination  there  is  a  distinct  characteristic  quality  of  the 
complex  sound  heard.  This  is  another  proof  that  the  quality  of 
a  sound  depends  on  the  form  of  the  wave  that  causes  it* 

609.  Vibrations  of  Air  Coltmms.=-Air  in  a  tube  open  at  one  or 
both  ends  can  be  made  to  vibrate  and  emit  a  musical  sound  by 
blowing  across  an  open  end*  Blowing  with  different  degrees 
of  strength  will  produce  notes  of  different  pitch.  Gentle  blowing 
will  produce  the  lowest  note  and  we  shall  consider  this  first. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  tube  is  closed  at  one  end  and  for 
brevity  let  us  call  this  a  stopped  tube.  The  vibrations  of  the  air 
column  are  stationary  waves  (Fig-  467,a). 
Compressions  started  by  the  blowing 
the  open  end  travel  to  the  closed  end 
are  there  reflected,  so  that  the  motion  at 
any  point  in  the  tube  is  due  to  thesur^^r- 
position  of  two  trains  of  waves  travelling  in 
opposite  directions.  The  closed  end  is  a 
place  of  no  motion  and  is  therefore  a  node 
of  the  stationary  waves.  The  open  end  is 
a  place  of  the  greatest  freedom  of  motion 
and  is  therefore  the  middle  of  a  loop  or 
vibrating  segment.  Now  the  distance  from  a  node  to  the  mid- 
dle of  a  vibrating  segment  is  one-fourth  of  a  wave-length,  \, 
Hence,  if  I  be  the  length  of  the  tube, 

iX-i        or        \=4l 

If  the  tube  ia  open  at  both  ends,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a 
node  at  the  middle  (Fig.  467d),  while  the  ends  are  middles  of 
loops.     Hence  it  is  readily  seen  that 

JX  ^  il        or        X  =  2Z 

From  this  we  see  that  a  stopped  tube  and  an  open  tube  of 
the  same  length  produce  waves  with  lengths  as  2  to  1  and  the 
notes  have  therefore  frequencies  as  1  to  2,  since  frequency  varies 
inversely  as  wave-length.  The  note  of  the  stopped  tube  ia 
therefore  an  octave  below  that  of  the  open  tube. 


BOUND 


Sidetfy  speftUng  an  open  end  is  not  exactly  the  middle  citm 
loom  ^  ^  condcDaftlkNi  r^nming  lo  the  open  end  does  not  reach 
foil  freedom  ol  expansion  tmtfl  it  has  passed  out  a  short  distance. 
It  has  been  fomid  that  the  middle  of  the  loop  is  in  reality  about 
3  of  the  radhia  of  the  tube  beyond  the  open  end. 
610,  Resonance  of  Air  Cohtmns. — ^If  over  the 
open  end  of  a  stopped  tube  we  bring  a  I'ibrat^ 
mg  tuning  fork  of  the  same  frequency  as  the 
lowesi  note  which  the  tube  will  emit,  resonance^ 
or  response  of  the  tube  to  the  fork^  will  take 
place  and  the  note  of  the  fork  will  come  out 
B^nm^.  A  tube  of  variable  length  can  be  tuned 
exactly  to  the  pitch  of  the  fork  and  for  this  pur- 
pose a  tube  closed  at  the  lower  end  by  a  column 
of  water  that  can  be  raised  or  lowered  is  suit- 
able. An  open  tube  with  an  extension  piece 
that  slips  over  the  end  of  the  tube  can  be  tuned 
to  a  fork.  If  a  stopped  tube  and  an  open  tube 
be  tuned  to  the  same  fork,  the  former  will  be 
half  as  long  as  the  latter. 
The  interaction  between  the  fork  and  the  tube  b  similar  to 
that  between  the  hand  and  a  swing  when  the  latter  is  being 
started.  The  forward  and  backward  motions  of  the  hand  must 
be  timed  to  agree  with  the  corresponding  natural  motions  of  the 
swing.    Similarly  the  fork  must  complete  one  vibration  in  the 


Pio,  M9. — 8k>h«rieat  nMAKtor,  Pia  470, — Tanifi<-f ork  ob  rtaoxtAtlBC  boK 

time  of  one  vibration  of  the  air  column,  that  is,  in  the  time  in 
which  the  sound  travels  one  wave  length,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
is  foiu*  times  the  length  of  the  stopped  tube  and  twice  that  of  the 
open  tube. 

Other  forms  of  air  cavity  can  also  resonate  and  emit  definite 
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notes.  Spherical  resonators  have  been  much  used  in  analyzing 
complex  sounds.  For  many  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  mount 
heavy  tuning  forks  on  resonating  boxes,  each  of  the  same 
fundamental  pitch  as  the  fork.  While  the  fork  and  the  box  agree 
in  their  fundamental  tones,  they  differ  as  regards  their  over- 
tones  and  the  note  emitted  is  much  louder  and  purer  than 
the  fork  alone  can  emit. 

611.  Organ  Pipes.— An  organ  pipe  is  a  tube  the  air  in  which 
is  maintained  in  vibration  by  a  jet  of  air  from  a  wind  cheat. 
The  jet  is  forced  through  a  narrow  slit  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe 
and  strikes  against  a  sharp  edge  which  borders  an  opening  on  one 
side  of  the  pipe.  The  farther  end  of  the  pipe  may  be  open  or 
stopped,  but  the  end  at  the  mouth  must  be  regarded  as 
open.  The  first  effect  of  the  jet  is  to  start  either  a 
condensation  or  a  rarefaction  in  the  pipe,  depending  on 
whether  the  jet  is  on  the  whole  directed  more 
to  the  inneror  the  outer  side  of  the  sharp  edge. 
Thereafter  the  course  of  events  is  determined 
by  the  return  of  the  pulse  after  reflection 
from  the  farther  end.  The  arrival  of  a  con- 
densation forces  the  jet  outward  and  it  then 
by  its  suction  reinforces  the  rarefaction 
which  succeeds  the  condensation  and  travels 
up  the  pipe.  When  a  rarefaction  arrives  the  jet  is 
forced  inward  and  reinforces  the  condensation  which 
follows.  Thus  the  pitch  is  controlled  by  the  natural 
period  of  the  pipe  and  the  energy  required  to  sustain 
the  vibrations  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Jet. 

A  stopped  pipe  is  tuned  by  adjusting  a  movable 
plug  which  closes  the  stopped  end.  An  open  pipe 
usually  has  a  small  hole  near  the  open  end,  and 
the  pipe  is  tuned  by  adjusting  a  small  strip  of 
metal  that  partly  closes  the  hole. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  another  method  of  supplying  the 
energy  of  vibration  of  a  sounding  tube  is  shown  in  Fig.  472.  A 
long  thick  metal  tube  has  a  sheet  of  wire  gauze  inserted  to  about 
one-fifth  of  its  length  from  one  end.  If  the  gauze  be  heated  by  a 
Bunsen  burner  (with  a  long  extension  tube)^  the  tube  will  sound 
very  loudly  when  the  burner  is  removed.     The  whole  explanation 
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is  complex^  but  the  supply  of  energy  is  readily  explained*  A 
condensation  coming  to  the  heated  gauze  removes  heat  more 
rapidl3'  than  a  rarefaction  does.  Hence  the  energy  of  each  con- 
densation is  reinforced  by  the  supply  of  energy  received  from  the 
heated  gauze, 

612,  Tones  of  a  Stopped  Organ  Pipe. — The  closed  end  of  a 
stopped  pipe  is  always  a  node  and  for  the  fundamental  tone  it  is 
the  only  node,  the  open  end  being  the  middle  of  a  loop.  The  first 
overtone  has  a  second  node,  the  open  end  being  still  the  middle 
of  a  loop  (Fig.  467, 6).  Hence  the  second  node  is  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  pipe  from  the  open  end.  Thus  the  wave  length, 
which  is  always  four  times  the  distance  from  the  middle  of  a  loop 
to  the  nearest  node,  is  4/3  of  the  length  of  the  pipe.  For  the 
second  overtone  there  are  three  nodes  and  so  on.  Thus  it  is 
readily  seen  that  if  I  be  the  length  of  the  pipe  and  N  the  frequency 
of  the  fundamental  the  series  of  wave-lengths  and  notes  are 


4i,        4f/3, 


4Z/5, 
5iV,  . 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  overtones  are  harmonics  of  the  funda- 
mental, but  those  of  frequency  2A^,  4iV,  etc.,  are  not  produced  by 
a  stopped  pipe. 

Except  when  blown  very  softly  a  pipe  produces  one  or  more 
overtones  along  with  the  fundamental  and  the  number  and 
intensity  of  these  determine  the  quality  of  the  complex  sound. 
The  absence  of  the  harmonic  2JV  gives  the  stopped  pipe  iu 
characteristic  somewhat  dull  tone. 

6i3.  Tones  of  an  Open  Organ  Pipe.-^Both  ends  of  an  open 
pipe  arc  mid-points  of  loops*  At  least  one  node  is  required  for 
stationary  waves,  and,  when  an  open  pipe  sounds  its  fundamental 
tone,  this  node  must  evidently  be  at  the  middle  of  the  pipe.  For 
the  first  overtone  there  are  two  nodes,  one  at  one-fourth  of  the 
length  of  the  pipe  from  one  end  and  the  other  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  other  end  (Fig,  467,  e).  For  the  second  overtone  therc 
are  three  nodes  and  so  on.  Thus  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  wave- 
lengths and  frequencies  are 
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The  brighter  quality  of  the  open  pipe  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  overtone  2N* 

614.  Longitudinal  Vibrations  of  Rods. — A  rod  claiaped  at  its 
middle  point  can  be  made  to  vibrate  by  strokiiig  it  with  a  rosined 
glove.      Since  both  ends  are  free 
and     the     middle     is    ^ed,    the 
fundamental  \^brations  are  similar 
to  those  of  an  open  organ    pipe, 
and  the  wave-length  is  twice  the 
length  of  the  rod.     The  overtones 
follow  the  same  law  as  those  of 
an    open    organ    pipe.      The   first 
overtone    may    be    produced    by 
clamping  the  rod  at  points  one- ; 
fourth  of  the  length  from  the  ends  (as  in  Fig,  476)  and  so  on. 

616,  Transverse  Vibrations  of  Rods. — A  rod  or  ©trip  of  metal  clamped  at 
one  end  can  be  readily  set  into  transverse  vibrationa  by  a  blow  or  puah  at 
the  free  end.  Of  two  rods  of  the  aame  kind  tke  shorter  vibrates  more 
rapidly  than  the  longer^  and  if  the  vibrations  are  rapid  enough  they  produce 
ft  musical  note.    The  fixed  end  is,  of  course,  a  node,  but  overtones  with 
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Fig.  474. 


two  or  more  nodes  can  also  be  produced.  The  frequencies  of  these  are  not 
in^simple  ratios  to  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental*  Hence  the  overtones 
are  not  harmomcs.  Such  vibrations  of  strips  of  wood  or  metal  are  used  as 
reeds  in  many  musical  inetruments,  such  as  the  clarinet,  oboe,  bassoon,  and 
reed  organ.  The  reed  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  pipe  that  resonates  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  reed. 
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wiD  Tilicmte  timnflirefMly  with  a  node  at  Uiat 

itttly  of  soeh  a  rod  with  the  ends  turned 

flf  A  tSBUig  fotk  an  oot  hannonics  of  the  funda- 

ii  m^Kkaemtitf  tbiek  and  is  oot  struck  too  violently^ 

kigh  sra  so  weak  as  not  to  produce  dk^ 

ETCfsdy  are  sometunefl  used  in  operatic 

of  Pistes. — A  square  or  round  plate  of  metal, 
^  of  vhick  b  screwed  to  the  end  of  a  rod,  can  be  made 
to  rflsrate  in  a  great  variety  of  fornix 
by  stroking  with  a  bow.  The  nodes 
or  lines  of  no  motion  are  beautifully 
ahown  by  fine  sand  on  the  plate.  In 
the  fundamental  mode  of  vibration 
there  are  only  two  of  the^e  lines,  btit 
in  the  higher  modes  of  \4b ration  a  large 
number,  straight  or  curved,  appear. 

63.7*  BcDs. — ^A  bell  may  be  thought 
of  as  a  round  plate  turned  up  to  a 
The  fundaniental  mode  of  vibration  is  like  that 
ef  Ifce  plalc^  with  two  nodal  lines;  but  when  the  bell  is  struck, 
are  prodamd  along  with  the  fundamental,  and 
I  of  IbeK  are  so  much  stronger  than  the  fundamental  that 
the  bfHer  ficeqnentlj  caxmot  be  heard.  In  fact  it  is  usually  the 
fOQilii  oveitans  that  is  loudest  and  is  taken  by  the  ear  as  giving 
IhepstehofthebelL 


VELOCITY  OF  SOUND,     EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS 

US.  Bewwwfing  Tnbe  IMiiod.— From  the  length  of  a  tube  that 
wwwiitui  to  a  tuning  fork  of  known  frequency  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  the  gss  in  the  tube  can  be  found  by  means  of  the  relation 
Fsux.  For  this  purpose  a  gjass  tube  open  at  one  end  and  con- 
tuning  an  adQoslahle  ecdumn  of  water  is  convenient.  From  the 
account  of  the  vibrations  of  a  stopped  organ  pipe  (§  612)  it  is 
seen  that,  if  the  tube  be  of  sufficient  length,  it  can  resonate  when 
the  length  of  the  column  of  gas  is  X/i,  or  3X/4  or  5X/4,  etc.,  where 
X  is  the  wave  length  of  the  sound  of  the  tuning  fork.  When  il 
'^Bonatee  with  more  than  one  node  the  distance  between  two 
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^^roaecutive  nodes  is  accurately  X/2,  while  the  distance  from 
the  upper  node  to  the  open  end  is  only  approximately  X/4. 

■  Hence  the  best  value  of  the  wave-length  and  velocity  is  obtained 
from  the  former. 

619.  Kundt's  Dust  Tube  Method- — ^This  method  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  that  a  metal  rod  vibrating  longitudinally  is 
used  instead  of  a  tuning  fork  and,  since  the  pitch  is  very  high^ 
the  air  column  divides  into  numerous  vibrating  segments. 
These  segments  are  clearly  shown  by  cork  dust  which  gathers 
at  the  nodes.  One  end  of  the  rod  projects  into  the  tube  and  car- 
ries a  light  disk  of  slightly  smaller  diameter  than  that  of  the  tube. 
It  is  convenient  for  stability  to  clamp  the  rod  at  two  points, 
each  at  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  rod  from  one  end.     The 

y 

■  wave-length  of  the  waves  in  the  rod  is  then  equal  to  the  length, 
jL,  of  the  rod.  The  wave-length  of  the  sound  in  the  gas  is  twice 
the  distance  between  two  adjacent  dust  heaps  or  21.  Let  V 
be  the  velocity  of  the  waves  in  the  rod  and  v  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  the  gas.  Then  if  n  be  the  frequency  of  the  vibration, 
which  is  the  same  for  both,  V  —  nL  and  u  =  2nip 

»     Hence 
V~L 

If  we  assume  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  to  be  known  we  can, 

from  this  relation,  find  the  velocity  of  the  waves  in  the  rod  and 
also  the  velocity  of  sound  in  any  other  gas  introduced  into  the 
tube.  The  method  also  lends  itself  to  the  study  of  the  effect 
of  change  of  temperature  on  the  velocity  of  sound  and  it  has  been 
modified  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  finding  the  velocity  of  sound 
in  a  liquid. 

■  ACOUSTICS  OF  HALLS 

620»  Defects  in  the  Acoustics  of  Halls.— In  some  haUs  the 
ft ''hearing^'  is  satisfactory,  in  others  unsatisfactory.     A  full  treat- 
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ment  of  the  subject  is  impossible  here,  but  a  few  points  may  be 
considered  briefly. 

Sound  reaches  an  auditor  in  a  hall  not  only  by  waves  coming 
directly  from  the  source,  but  also  by  waves  reflected  by  walls 
(including  in  this  term  all  reflecting  surfaces)  and  the  paths  usu- 
ally differ  in  length.  The  result  may  be  on  increase  in  loudness 
but  more  or  less  confusion  of  sound  also  follows.  A  speaker 
utters  two  or  three  syllables  per  second  and  a  musical  instrument 
may  emit  several  notes  in  a  second  and  reflection  causes  an  over- 
lapping of  the  separate  sounds.  The  two  chief  defects  resulting 
may  be  classified  as  echo  and  reverberation.  A  separate  echo  is 
due  to  some  particular  reflecting  surface  and  may  be  reduced  by 
alterations  in  the  surface.  Reverberation  consists  in  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  sound  in  all  parts  of  the  hall  due  to  repeated  reflections 
from  all  walla,  somewhat  as  a  room  (with  white  walls)  may  be 
illuminated  throughout  by  light  entering  by  a  single  small  win- 
dow. Reverberation  is  always  a  drawback  for  speech  but  it 
cannot  be  eliminated  without  reducing  loudness  to  an  undesirable 
extent.  For  music  a  certain  amount  of  reverberation  is  an  ad» 
vantage,  but  a  larger  amount  is  detrimental. 

Fig.  477  shows  the  history  of  a  single  wave  of  sound  started 
from  the  stage  of  a  theater  and  reflected  by  various  surfaces.  In 
A  we  have  the  direct  wave  .07  of  a  second  after  it  has  started, 
together  with  several  reflected  waves  that  will  cause  weak  echoes. 
B  shows  a  pait  of  the  direct  wave  .07  of  a  second  later  and  a  com- 
plex system  of  reflected  w*aves.  The  figures  are  from  photographs 
obtained  by  Professor  W.  C.  Sabine,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of 
our  knowledge  of  Architectural  Acoustics,  by  the  method  referred 
to  in  §588,  a  small  modelof  the  theater  being  used  for  the  purpose, 

621.  Remedy  for  Reverberation. — If  the  walls  of  a  hall  did  not 
reflect  sound  there  would  be  no  reverberation.  WTien  it  is  pres- 
ent to  an  undesirable  extent  its  amount  may  be  decreased  by 
covering  some  part  of  the  walls  with  soft  materials  that  reflect 
little  sound.  It  is  usually  not  a  matter  of  importance  on  what 
wall  or  part  of  a  wall  the  deadening  material  is  placed.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  sound  starts  out  from  the  source  in  all 
directions  and  travels  about  IHO  ft.  in  a  second.  This  distance 
is  so  great  compared  with  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  hall  that 
the  rays  are  in  general  reflected  many  times  in  a  second  and  aa 
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much  approximately  falls  on  each  square  unit  of  area  wherever 
it  may  be  situated.  Yet  there  are  places  in  some  halls  where 
more  or  less  than  the  average  amount  of  soiwd  reaches  the  walk 
and  for  such  special  cases  a  special  study  of  the  hall  is  necessary. 
For  the  details  of  this  we  must  refer  to  Sabine's  papers* 

The  reader  may  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  reduce  reverberation  by  stretching  fine  wires 
across  a  hall.  These  and  other  similar  devices  are  entirely 
useless,  as  has  been  shown  by  careful  study  of  the  results. 

622.  Duration  of  Residual  Sound. — Since  reverberation  is  due 
to  the  continuance  of  a  sound  after  it  has  been  produced,  the 
extent  of  the  reverberation  in  a  hall  can  be  estimated  by  measur- 
ing the  length  of  time  a  sound  is  heard  in  the  hall  after  the  source 
has  ceased  emitting  waves.  Sabine  studied  this  question  by 
means  of  an  organ  pipe  ha\ing  a  frequency  of  512  and  blown 
under  a  definite  pressure,  together  with  a  chronograph  for  record- 
ing the  length  of  time  the  residual  sound  was  heard.  He  found 
that  the  residual  sound  was  heard  for  a  measurable  number  of 
seconds  and  died  away  according  to  an  exponential  law.  From 
the  data  obtained  it  was  possible  to  calculate  the  time  required 
for  any  specified  decrease  in  intensity,  and  it  was  convenient  to 
define  '*the  duration  of  residual  sound"  in  a  hall  as  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  intensity  to  fall  to  one  millionth  (10^*)  of  its  orig- 
inal value.  This  we  shall  denote  by  T,  While  the  value  of  T 
is  different  for  notes  of  different  pitch  and  such  variations  were 
studied  by  Sabine,  it  will  be  convenient  in  this  brief  account  to 
restrict  it  to  the  particular  frequency  (512)  referred  to,  for  it  was 
found  that,  for  orchestral  music»  T,  thus  defined,  should  be  about 
2.3  seconds.  A  hall  for  which  T  is  as  great  as  3  seconds  or  aa 
small  as  2  seconds  is  not  satisfactory^  for  orchestral  music. 

623.  Coefficients  of  Absorption. — An  open  window  may  be 
regarded  as  a  non-reflector,  that  is  a  perfect  absorber,  since  All 
the  sound  which  falls  on  it  passes  out.  Sabine  found  by  experi- 
ments on  the  duration  of  residual  sound  in  an  auditorium 
what  area  of  any  particular  drapery  would  cause  the  same  ab- 
sorption of  sound  as  1  sq.  m.  of  open  window,  and  therefrom  he 
deduced  the  absorbing  power  of  the  material.  If,  for  example, 
It  took  a  sq,  m.  of  a  material  to  produce  the  same  decrease 
of  the  residual  sound  as  1  sq.  m.  of  open  window,  eaeh  square 
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meter  of  the  material  must  have  absorbed  one-thiid  as  much 
as  the  square  meter  of  open  window.  But  the  latter  absorbed 
all  of  the  sound  that  fell  on  it.  Hence  the  drapery  absorbed 
one-third  of  the  incident  sound,  therefore  its  coefficient  of  ab- 
sorption was  J.  Sabine  found  by  such  experiments  the  ab- 
sorbing power  of  an  average  auditor  and  of  various  articles 
which  are  commonly  found  in  a  hall.  Some  of  these  coefficients 
are  given  in  the  following  table.  For  additional  data  Sabine's 
papers  must  be  consulted. 

COEFFICIENTS  OF  ABSORPTION 

Open  window 1 .000 

Wood  sheathing  (hard  pine). .061 

Plaster  on  lath.. . . , . 034 

Plaster  on  tile .  ,025 

Brick  set  in  Portland  cement, , ,  . .  .025 

Catpet  rugs. ......  .20 

Shelia  curtainfi.. .,..,. .23 

Hair  felt  (2.5  cm.  thick,  8  cm.  from  waJl) 78 

Audience  (per  person), , .,...,.     ,44 

624*  Total  Absorbing  Power  of  a  Hall,^ — ^Each  surface  absorbs 
in  proportion  to  its  area  and  coefficient  of  absorption.  If,  there- 
fore, we  multiply  each  area  of  surface  of  a  particular  kind  by  its 
coefficient  of  absorption  and  add  the  producta  we  shall  get  the 
total  absorbing  power,  a,  of  the  auditorium,  or 


a  =  ai8i  +  a^Si  + 


=  Zcts 


To  take  account  of  the  audience  in  this  sum  we  multiply 
the  number  supposed  to  be  present  by  the  absorbing  power  per 
person. 
t  626*  Effect  of  Size  and  Shape  of  Hall. — Sabine  found  that  in 
general  the  shape  of  a  hall  of  given  total  volume  and  given 
total  absorbing  power  had,  to  a  first  approximation  at  least,  no 
effect  on  the  length  of  duration  of  residual  sound  in  the  hall. 
In  fact,  other  things  being  equal,  if  the  sound  diffuses  as  rapidly 
as  we  have  supposed  to  all  parts  of  a  hall  and  so  becomes  nearly 
uniformly  distributed  throughout,  the  absorption  must  depend 
only  on  the  average  frequency  of  reflection  of  the  rays  starting 
from  the  source,  and  it  can  be  shown  theoretically  that  tJiia 
average  frequency  depends  only  on  the  volume. 
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626*  Sabine's  Formula, — Sabine  found  by  experiments  on  many 
halls  that  the  length  of  duration  of  r^idual  sound  could  be  ex- 
pressed by 

y 
r=  .164  - 

a 

where  V  is  the  total  volume  of  the  hall  in  cubic  meters  and  a 
is  its  total  absorbing  power,  areas  being  calculated  in  square 
meters.  Strictly  speaking  the  velocity  of  sound  should  appear 
in  the  denominator  but  it  is  assumed  to  have  the  average  value  of 
342  m/$  and  is  included  in  the  factor  .164. 

The  above  formula  can  be  applied  at  once  to  calculating  the 
duration  of  residual  sound  in  an  auditorium^  existing  or  con* 
templatedi  and  thus  its  suitability  for  music,  and  approximately 
also  for  speech,  can  be  tested.  It  can  be  applied  also  to  remedy 
the  defects  in  an  existing  hall  by  suitably  varying  the  value  of  a. 
From  the  formula  we  can  also  derive  immediate  answers  to  such 
questions  as  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  audience  on  the 
"  hearing*'  in  a  hall,  the  result  of  copying  an  existing  satisfactory 
hall  but  on  a  larger  scale  and  so  on.  These  may  be  left  as  exer- 
cise to  the  reader. 

References 

Ratusigh's  ThwTy  of  Sound  is  a  standard  work  cootaiixinK  both  theory  and 

experimeiit. 
Helmholtz's  Semationt  of  Tone  is  a  classical  work  of  great  oripnality. 

POTNTING  AND  ThOMSON's  Sound. 

PoTNTiNQ  on  Sound  ia  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
Bartok's  Sound. 

These  three  works  eontain  clear  Btatements  of  experimental  facts  with 
considerable  theory. 
Miller's  Science  of  Musical  Sounds  is  an  interesting  and  original  wotk^ 

copiously  illustrated,  on  the  experimental  analysis  of  sound  waves. 
Sabine's  articles  on  ArchiUctural  Acoustics  (American  Architect,  1900, 1913; 

Proc.  American  Academy  of  Arta  and  Sciences^   1906)  are  of  great 

originality  and  of  fundamental  importance. 

Problems 

1.  Wliat  is  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  sound  on  a  hot  summer  day  (35*C 
that  on  a  cold  winter  day  (—  20'C.)? 

2.  A  Band  is  playing  on  a  steamer  which  is  travelling  with  a  speed  c 
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miles  per  hour.    With  what  speed  must  an  observer  move  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  order  that  every  note  may  be  lowered  by  a  semitone? 

3.  Und  the  pitch  of  the  fundamental  and  of  the  first  two  overtones  of  a 
stopped  pipe  1  m.  long  at  IG^'C. 

4.  What  is  the  length  of  an  open  pipe,  if  the  pitch  of  its  first  overtone  b  512? 

5.  A  timing  fork  makes  2  beats  per  second  with  a  standard  fork  the  frequency 
of  which  is  512.  When  a  small  piece  of  wax  is  placed  on  a  prong  of  the 
former  the  nimiber  of  beats  is  decreased.    What  is  its  pitch? 

6.  A  tuning  fork  of  frequency  384  makes  2  beats  per  second  with  a  vibrating 
string.  In  what  proportion  must  the  tension  of  the  string  be  changed 
in  order  that  the  two  may  be  in  unison? 

7.  A  stopped  pipe  resonates  to  a  tuning  fork,  the  pitch  of  which  is  258,  when 
adjusted  to  a  length  of  32  cm.  and  also  when  the  length  is  98  cm.,  the 
temperature  being  18*^0.    What  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  of  air? 

8.  A  glass  rod  is  used  in  Kundt's  experiment.  If  the  dust  piles  are  5  cm. 
apart  and  the  distance  between  the  clamped  points  on  the  rod  is  70  cm., 
what  is  Young's  modulus  for  this  glass,  the  density  of  glass  being  2.7 
gm./cu.  cm.? 
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LIGHT, 

By  E.  Percival  Lewis,  Ph,  D. 
Pro/euor  of  Phyna  in  lh€  Univerniy  of  Ctdifomia, 

GENERAL  PROPERTIES. 

627,  Radiation, — Ab  in  the  cases  of  Heat  and  Sound,  the  word 
Light  has  acquired  two  distinct  meanings.  The  primary  and 
more  familiar  one  is  that  which  is  associated  with  the  sensation  of 
vision.  Nearly  all  that  relates  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject  lies 
within  the  province  of  the  psychologist.  The  physicist,  however, 
generally  uses  the  term  in  an  objective  sense,  with  reference  to 
the  external  agencies  which  may  excite  the  sensation  of  light 
if  allowed  to  act  on  the  eye.  The  visible  radiation  which  affects 
a  normal  eye  will  also  affect  a  photographic  plate,  a  thermometer, 
or  other  sensitive  detector  of  heat.  It  will  be  found,  after 
analyzing  the  radiation  from  the  sun,  electric  light,  or  other 
sources  with  a  priam,  that  beyond  the  violet  and  the  red  lie  non- 
luminous  radiations  which  will  affect  a  photographic  plate  or  a 
thermometer,  and  it  haa  been  shown  that  the  oscillations  of 
an  electric  spark  between  metallic  terminals  are  accompanied  by 
the  radiation  of  electric  waves  through  space.  There  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  no  fundamental  qualitative  difference  between  these 
various  radiations,  and  it  is  due  merely  to  a  special  property  of 
the  eye  that  some  of  them  excite  the  sensation  of  light  while 
others  do  not.  This  is  analogoua  to  the  selective  resonance  of  a 
piano  wire,  which  will  respond  to  certain  notes  and  not  to  others. 
Just  as  some  ears  can  detect  sounds  of  such  high  pitch  as  to  be 
inaudible  to  others,  some  eyes  can  detect  ether  radiations  lying 
somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  perception  of  the  ordinary  eye. 
In  the  following  pages  the  whole  range  of  these  radiations  so  far 
aa  they  are  known  will  be  considered.  As  a  matter  of  conveni- 
ence, the  term  Light,  which  strictly  speaking  would  apply  only 
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from  the  light.  If  the  latter  comes  from  a  very  emaU  or  "  point " 
source  the  shadow  would  be  sharply  defined  if  the  propagation 
were  strictly  rectilinear j  as  a  matter  of  fact,  close  observation 
shows  in  all  cases  that  the  light  fades  gradually  into  the  shadow. 
This  very  significant  fact  proves  that  light  travels  only  approxi- 
mately in  straight  lines;  there  is  always  more  or  less  lateral  spread- 
ing. Strictly  speaking,  there  is,  then,  no  such  thing  as  a  ray  of 
light,  if  we  mean  by  this  term  propagation  along  a  geometrical 
line.  The  explanation  of  this  spreading  will  be  given  later 
(5701  etseq.), 

A  more  obvious  cause  of  the  lack  of  Bharpnesfl  in  shadows  is  to  be  found 

in  the  fact  that  moat  sources  of  light  are  not  even  approximately  points, 

but  are  of  finite  area*     This  gives 

rise   t<J    the  diatribution    of  light 

and  shadow  shown  in  Fig.  478  and 

Fig.  479.     The  first  represents  the 

Bhadow  cast   by  an  object  larger 

than  the  source;  the  second,  that 

due  to  an  object  smaller  than  the 

source;  for  example,  the  shadow  of  the  earth  due  to  the  sun.     In  each  case 

there  is   a  region   of   complete  shadow   behind   the   obstacle^  called  the 

umbra,  into  which  no  light  from  aay  part  of  the  source  can  enter.     Around 

this  there  is  a  region  called  the 
penumbra,  which  receives  light 
from  &  part  of  the  source,  the 
effective  portion  of  the  latter  in- 
creasing in  going  outward  from 
the  umbra.  When  the  moon  lies 
entirely  within  the  shadow  cone 
of  the  earth  it  is  said  to  be  com* 

pletely  eclipsed ;  when  it  passes  through  the  penumbra  or  partly  through 

the  umbra  and  partly  through  the  penumbra  it  is  partially  eclipsed. 

631.  Parallax.— This  well-known  phenomenon  depends  upon 
the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light*  By  parallax  is  meant  the 
apparent  displacement  of  an  object  due  to  the  real  displacement 
of  the  observer.  For  example,  if  the  observer  moves  from  O^  to 
O,  (Fig.  480)  A  will  appear  to  be  displaced  an  angular  distance 
a-j-p  to  the  left  with  reference  to  B.  That  object  which  seema 
to  be  displaced  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  motion  of  the 
observer  is  evidently  the  nearer*  To  one  traveling  on  a  railroad 
train  objects  near  at  hand  appear  to  be  moving  backward,  those 
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pinhole  Image  will  be  less  than  that  formed  by  the  lens  in  the 
proportion  of  the  area  of  the  pinhole  to  that  of  the  lens*  As  the 
image  is  due  to  a  group  of  overlapping  patches,  it  will  not  be  so 
sharp  in  outline  as  that  made  by  the  lens.  The  blurring  wilt  in- 
crease with  the  size  of  the  opening  or  when 
the  source  is  brought  near  the  screen, 
thus  increasing  the  angle  of  the  trans- 
mitted cone.  The  object  and  its  image 
subtend  equal  angles  at  the  pinhole^  so 
that  their  linear  magnitudes  are  in  the 
same  ratio  as  their  respective  distances  u 
and  V  from  the  screen  5^  This  is  also 
true  of  images  formed  by  any  other  optical  device,  such  as  a  mirror 
or  lens.  Landscape  photographs  of  great  softness  and  beauty 
may  be  made  by  the  use  of  the  pinhole  camera. 

633.  Reflection,  Regular  and  Diffuse. — When  light  falls  on  a 
smooth  polished  surface  it  is  rejected  in  a  definite  direction.  This 
18  called  regular  reflection.  The  plane  including  the  direction  of 
the  incident  light  and  the  normij  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of 
incidence  is  called  the  plane  of  incidence.  The  angle  between  the 
incident  pencO  and  the  normal  to  the  surface  is  called  the  angle 
of  incidence;  that  between  the  reflected  pencU  and  the  normal  is 
called  the  angle  of  refieciion.  Experiment  shows  that  (1)  the 
angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence;  (2)  the  reflected 
pencil  lies  in  the  plane  of  incidence.  It  is  evident  from  the  first 
law  that  if  a  mirror  is  rotated  through  a  given  angle  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  plan©  of  incidence,  the  reflected  pencil 
will  be  rotated  through  twice  that  angle. 

When  light  f^s  on  a  rough  unpolished  surface  it  is  reflected 
in  all  directions.  This  is  called  diflfuse  or  irregular  reflection. 
There  is  no  essential  difference  between  regular  and  diffuse 
reflection  except  that  in  the  latter  we  may  imagine  reflection  to 
take  place  from  an  infinite  number  of  infinitesimal  plane  surfaces 
orientated  in  all  directions, 

634,  Visibility  of  Objects, — On  a  clear  night,  where  there  is  no 
moonlight,  the  stars  and  planets  appear  against  a  background  of 
black  sky.  The  space  around  the  earth's  shadow  cone  is  filled 
with  sunlight,  but  we  do  not  see  it  unless  it  is  reflected  from 
some  planet  or  the  moon.     If  a  beam  of  light  is  passed  through  a 
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vessel  of  distilled  water  its  path  is  invisible.  If  a  beam  of  sunligb^ 
enters  a  dark  room  it  cannot  be  seen  unless  dust  particles  are 
Boating  In  the  air.  A  drop  of  milk  in  the  water  or  a  little  dust 
stirred  up  in  the  room  will  cause  the  path  of  the  light  to  flash 
out  brilliantly.  Such  experiments  show,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  light  does  not  excite  the  sensation  of  luminosity  unless  it 
enters  the  eye  directly  from  the  source  or  by  reflection.  Ordi- 
nary objects  are  visible  because  they  reflect  light  diffusely  into 
the  eye,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  secondary  sources  of  radia- 
tion. A  perfect  reflector  would  itself  be  invisible,  all  the  light 
reflected  from  it  appearing  to  come  from  the  image  of  the  source, 
not  from  the  reflector. 

636.  Transmission  and  Absorption. — Light  travels  through 
some  media,  for  example  most  gases,  glass  and  water,  with 
scarcely  any  appreciable  diminution  of  intensity.  Other  media 
may  transmit  little  or  none,  or  certain  colors  only*  such  media  are 
said  to  show  general  or  selective  absorption.  In  cases  where 
absorption  occurs  there  appears  to  be  a  loss  of  radiant  energy, 
but  it  may  be  shown  that  it  changed  to  other  forms,  usu^y 
heat  (§330  et  seq.), 

636.  Transparency,  Translucency,  Opadty.^Any  substance 
which  transmits  a  large  fraction  of  the  incident  light  without 
scattering  it  is  said  to  be  transparent.  As  indicated  by  this  term, 
objects  may  be  seen  clearly  through  such  substances.  Objects 
which  absorb  all  the  unreflected  incident  light  are  said  to  be 
opaque,  and  act  as  perfect  screens.  Evidently  any  perfect 
reflector  must  also  be  perfectly  opaque,  but  in  this  case  opacity 
is  not  due  to  absorption.  Substances  differ  widely  in  these 
properties,  varying  from  almost  perfect  transparency  to  almc 
perfect  opacity.  The  most  transparent  media  known  show  son 
absorption,  which  increases  with  the  length  of  path;  hence  an^ 
substance  will  become  opaque  if  a  sufficient  thickness  is  taken. 

No  light  penetrates  to  great  depths  in  the  ocean,  although  a  layer  of 
water  of  considerable  thickness  Is  transparent.  On  the  other  hand,  light 
will  penetrate  to  a  slight  depth  in  any  medium,  so  that  thin  layers  ol  m«tal 
or  of  carbon  are  found  to  be  transparent.  Some  substancee  are  ^electivelj 
transparent;  red  gUaa  wiU  freely  transmit  red  light,  but  not  the  o>ther  oolortr 
and  a  thin  sheet  of  hard  rubber,  which  appears  to  be  opaque,  will  transmit 
radiations  lying  a  tittle  outside  the  red  of  the  spectrum. 

Some  substances  transmit  light,  but  scatter  it  so  that  objecta  caaimoi  be 
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ola&rly  seen  through  them.  These  subatancea  are  called  translucent. 
The  efTect  is  caused  by  dififuse  reflection  within  the  medium,  due  to  discon- 
tinuity or  non-homogeneity  of  structure,  as  in  the  case  of  powdered  glass, 
paper,  or  water  containing  finely  divided  particles.  Some  substances, 
such  as  paraffin,  are  homogeneous  and  transparent  when  in  the  fluid  etate, 
and  transJucent  when  in  the  solid  stat^.  The  latter  effect  is  apparently 
due  to  granulation  or  crystallization. 

637,  Refraction* — When  light  passes  obliquely  from  one  trans- 
parent medium  to  another  a  part  is  usually  reflected,  whQe  that 
which  enters  the  second  medium  changes  its  direction  abruptly 
at  the  boundary.  Generally  (but  not  always)  in  passing  from  a 
lighter  medium  to  a  denser  the  light  is 
deflected  toward  the  normal  to  the  bound- 
ary. This  is  called  refraction.  Since  ob- 
jects appear  to  be  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  light  comes,  refraction,  by  chang- 
iiLg  the  course  of  the  light,  causes  an  appar- 
ent displacement  of  the  source*  An  ex- 
ample is  found  in  the  classic  experiment 
of  Heomedes,  who  showed  that  a  coin  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
a  vessel  so  that  it  is  barely  concealed  by  the  sides  of  the  latter, 
ia  apparently  lifted  into  view  when  the  vessel  is  filled  with 
water  (Fig.  483),  The  object  at  A  then  seems  to  be  at  the 
point  A\  and  the  bottom  FQ  of  the  vessel  appears  to  be 
raised  to  F*Q\  Similarly,  a  meter  rod  dipped  obliquely 
into  water  appears  to  be  bent,  and  the  divisions  seem  to  be 
shortened*  The  latter  efifect  is  also  observed  when  the  rod  is 
normal  to  the  surface.  This  change  in  the  apparent  distance 
of  objects  seen  normally  through  a  refractive  medium  ia  to  be 
considered  as  an  example  of  refraction,  although  there  is  no  devia- 
tion of  the  light.  It  will  be  shoi^Ti  in  §667  that  these  effects 
are  the  result  of  differences  of  velocity  of  light  in  the  media 
concerned. 

638*  Intensity  of  Light.— The  brightness  of  light  as  estimated 
by  the  eye  is  not  capable  of  precise  physical  determination*  It 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  color  of  the  light  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  eye.  The  only  consistent  way  in  which 
intensity  of  radiation  may  be  determined  or  expressed  is  in 
terms  of  energy. 

If  radiation  travels  through  a  homogeneous  medium  in  straight 
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Imea,  and  if  the  medium  is  perfectly  transparent  and  does 
itedf  emit  radiation,  the  same  total  amount  of  energy  must  8c« 
per  second  through  any  spherical  surface  concentric  with  tkt 
source.  It  follows  that  the  intensity  or  quantity  of  eaerp 
passing  through  unit  area  per  second,  must  vary  invendy  n 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source  (§259). 

The  &boyo  ooncluaion  is  b&sed  upon  the  Assumption  UiAt  tlie  r&diitui 
diverges  uniformly  in  etraight  lioea  in  ail  directions.  It  is  not  true  if  ^ 
medium  is  of  varying  refr&ctivity,  on  account  of  partial  refleetiaii  au^  ^ 
changing  divergence  of  a  cone  of  light  in  pasaing  from  one  medium  to 
another.  In  case  a  beam  is  made  parallel  by  a  iena  or  mirror  (here  if  m 
change  of  inteastty  with  distance  except  that  due  to  abaorptioD  or  io 
impeifeet  paralleliam. 

639,  Photometry, — The  eye  can  form  no  exact  estimate  of 
degrees  of  intensity,  but  it  can  determine  with  great  accurwy 
whether  two  adjacent  surfaces  are  equally  illuminated  by  lighti 
of  the  same  color.  Upon  this  principle  are  baaed  the  different 
methods  of  Photometry  or  comparisoarf 
intensities.  Two  of  the  simplest  and  oUgb 
types  of  photometer  are  the  Ruml^H 
shadow  and  the  Bunsen  grease  spot  phoUK 
meters.  In  the  use  of  both  it  is  assumed 
that  the  light  from  the  two  sources  com- 
pared contains  the  different  colors  in  the  same  proportions^ 
making  comparison  possible. 

In  Rumford^s  photometer  shadows  of  a  rod  R  are  cast  on  i 
white  screen  by  the  sources  Sj  and  Sj  (Fig.  484),  one  of  which 
is  a  standard  comparison  source.  By  adjusting  the  poiitiona 
and  distances  of  S^  imd  5,  the  shadows  may  be  made  to  toueh 
and  to  be  of  equal  intensity.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident 
that  the  intensity  of  light  from  each  source  is  the  same  at  the 
screen,  since  each  shadow  is  illuminated  solely  by  the  source 
which  casts  the  other  shadow.  If  this  intensity  is  /,  and  if 
the  intensities  of  the  sources  at  unit  distance  are  respectively /| 
and  /,, 
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or  the  respective  intensities  of  the  two  sources  are  directly  as  t 
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squares  of  their  distances  from  the  screen  when  the  latter  is 
equally  illuminated  by  both.  This  relation  holds  likewise  in 
the  use  of  the  other  forms  of  photometer  described  below. 

The  Bunsen  photometer  consists  essentially  of  a  grease  spot  on 
a  screen  of  white  paper.  Such  a  spot  is  more  translucent  than 
the  clean  paper,  and  for  this  reason  appears  darker  by  reflected 
light  (since  there  is  less  light  reflected  from  the  spot).  If  snch 
a  screen  is  placed  between  sources  which  equally  illuminate  it 
with  light  of  the  same  quality  (same  proportions  of  different 
colors)  the  grease  spot  will  disappear.  The  loss  in  light  reflected 
from  the  spot  on  one  side  will  then  be  compensated  by  the 
increased  amount  transmitted  from  the  other  side. 

The  Joly  diffusion  photometer  coneists  of  two  rectangular  blocks  of 
paraffin  separated  by  a  piece  of  tin  foil.  Paraffin  is  a  translucent  eub- 
Btance  which  appears  to  scatter  light  throughout  its  entire  masa.  If  this 
photometer  in  placed  between  two  eourcea  of  light  with  the  tin  foil  at  right 
angjlea  to  the  Une  joining  them  each  block  will  be  illuminated  by  one 
iource  alone  if  the  intensity  of  illumination  is  the  aame  on  both  aides 
the  boundary  Ltne  between  the  two  blocks  will  disappear;  if  it  is  not  the 
same^  the  boundary  is  clearly  aeen,  the  block  receiving  the  smaller  amount 
of  light  appearing  darker  than  the  other  throughout  its  entire  mass, 

640.  L&mhert's  Law«  A  flat  flame  or  an  incandescent  sheet  of  metal 
appears  to  be  equally  bright  whether  viewed  oormally  or  obliquely  to  iti 
surface*  Tlie  intensity  or  the  energy  falling  per  second  on  unit  area  of 
the  total  surface  EC  (Fig.  485)  is  equal  to  the  total 
energy  emitted  per  second  from  AB  &i  the  angle 
a  with  the  normal  to  the  surface,  divided  by  BC, 
or,  if  E^  is  the  emissivity  of  AB  per  unit  area  n 
that  direction,  E-E^  (AB/BC) .  The  normal  emi»- 
sivity  is  En  and  observation  shows  that  E~En. 
Therefore 

Em^E''E„iAB/BO  or  E^  ~En  cos  a 
This   ii  known  as  Lambert's  law.    In  accordance 
with  this  principle,   an  incandescent  sphere  when  viewed  from  a  distance 
appears  to  be  a  un^iformly  illuminated  disk. 

The  law  does  not  apply  to  a  surface  bounded  by  an  absorbing  atmosphere, 
which  will  of  course  exercise  greater  total  absorption  in  an  oblique  than  in 
a  normal  direction.  Ttie  sun,  for  example^  which  is  surrounded  by  an 
absorbing  atmosphere  of  gases,  appears  (as  clear  y  shown  m  photographs) 
to  be  darker  at  the  edges  than  at  the  center. 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  if  1%  is  the  intensity  of  light  falling 
normally  on  a  screen,  the  iUumination,  when  the  light  is  incident  at  the 
angle  t  is 
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VELOCITY  OF  LIGHT, 

641.  Vclodty  of  light, — ^The  sensation  of  light  is  produced  by  s 

turbance  originating  in  distant  bodies,  and  it  may  naturally 

be  assumed  that  ibis  disturbance  travels  with  a  finite  velocity. 

}alileo^  about  1600,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  attempt  to 

sure  this  velocity.     His  method  was  substantially  the  same 

that  ordinarily  used  to  determine  the  velocity  of  sound  in 

the  atmosphere. 

Two  observefB  Btattoned  at  some  distance  from  each  atber  eade&vored  to 
note  the  instants  at  which  flaahes  of  tight  from  one  station  were  observed  at 
the  other    The  failure  of  such  attempts  made  it  clear  that  the  velocity  of 

Ught  is  so  great  that  the  time  required  to 
pass  over  ordinary  distances  is  too  small 
to  be  measured  except  by  methods  much 
more  refined  than  those  at  that  time  avait- 
able.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
first  results  should  have  been  obtained  by 
astronomical  methods,  in  which  the  dtstaa* 
oes  employed  are  those  between  heavenly 
bodies. 
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In  1675  R5mer,  a  Danish  astrono* 
mer,  observed  that  the  eclipses  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  by  that  planet  re- 
cur at  regularly  increasing  or  decreasing  intervals,  according  to 
the  earth's  position  with  respect  to  Jupiter.  If  the  first  obser- 
vations are  made  when  Jupiter  and  the  earth  are  on  the  same 
side  of  the  sun  and  in  line  with  it,  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  the  second  eclipse  of  one  satellite  is  about  1  day  1S.5 
hours,  but  as  the  earth  proceeds  In  its  orbit  the  interval  be- 
tween eclipses  slowly  increases,  so  that  when  the  earth  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  sun  from  Jupiter,  the  eclipse  occura 
about  16  minutes  later  than  the  time  calculated  from  the  first 
observed  interval. 

Rfimer  explained  this  as  being  due  to  the  finite  velocity  of 
light.  The  distance  between  the  earth  and  Jupiter  having  in 
the  interval  increased  by  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the 
last  installment  of  light  that  comes  from  the  satellite  before 
eclipse  has  this  additional  distance  to  travel  and  in  consequence 
reaches  the  earth  later  by  16m.  4L6s  (according 
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observations) .  This  and  the  best  determinations  of  the  diameter 
of  the  earth*8  orbit  give  298,300  kilometers  per  second  as  the 
velocity  of  hght. 

642.  Bradley's  Method. — Romer's  explanation  was  discredited 
until  long  after  his  death,  when  an  entirely  different  astro- 
nomical method  confirmed  his  views.  In  1727  Bradley,  the 
astronomer  royal  of  England,  discovered  an  apparent  negative 
parallax  of  the  fixed  stars;  that  is^  an  apparent  displacement 
not  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which  the  earth  was  moving  in 
its  orbit,  but  in  the  same  direction.  Bradley  was  for  a  time 
greatly  perplexed  by  this  phenomenon^  but  the  chance  obser- 
vation of  the  direction  of  a  wind  vane  on 
a  boat  sailing  on  the  Thames,  this  direction 
not  being  that  of  the  wind,  but  of  the  re- 
sultant of  that  of  the  actual  wind  and  that 
of  the  virtual  wind  due  to  the  motion  of  the 
boat,  suggested  to  him  that  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  light  coming  from  the  stars 
might  be  the  resultant  of  the  actual  motion 
of  the  light  and  its  relative  motion  with  re- 
spect to  the  moving  earth.  If  a  stone  S  (Fig. 
487)  is  dropped  into  a  vertical  tube  T  which 
is  at  the  same  time  moving  parallel  to  itself 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  the  stone,  the 
latter  will  have  a  horizontal  component  of  relative  motion 
with  respect  to  the  tube  and  will  strike  its  side.  When  the 
tube  reaches  Ti,  the  stone  reaches  S^  and  the  relative  path 
of  5  with  respect  to  T  is  the  dotted  line  PSy,  Similarly  a 
beam  of  light  which  actually  moves  with  a  finite  velocity 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  telescope  tube  will  strike  the  side  of 
the  latter  on  account  of  its  displacement  due  to  the  motion  of 
the  earth.  If  the  apparent  angular  displacement  is  a,  it  is 
evident  that  tan  a*^ufV,  where  u  is  the  component  velocity 
of  the  earth  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight  and  V  the  velocity 
of  light.  Bradley  gave  the  name  aberration  to  this  apparent 
angular  displacement  of  the  light  from  the  stars.  The  best 
determinations  of  a,  the  aberration  constant,  is  20.445",  which, 
combined  with  the  known  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
gives  a  value  for  V  of  299,920  kilometers  per  second. 
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64S*  Pizeau*s  Method. — The  first  to  m&ke  a  direct  determination  of  the 
velocity  of  light  was  Ficeau,  who  in  1S49  found  the  time  required  for  light  to 
pass  between  Suresnee  and  Montmartre,  nearParis^  a  distAnoe  of  S633  mcterB. 
His  method  waa  as  follows:  Light  from  a  source  S  (Fig.  4SS)  is  reBectcd 
from  a  piece  of  plate  glass  m,  focused  by  a  lens  L  on  the  circumference  F 
of  a  toothed  wheel  W^  and,  after  passing  between  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  Is 
made  parallel  by  a  second  lens  Lp  From  this  point  the  beam  travels  to  the 
distant  lens  Ly  which  focuses  it  on  a  mirror  M.  From  this  point  the  beam 
retracefl  its  path  to  the  source;  but  a  portion  of  it  will  pass  through  the  plate 
glass  m  to  the  eye  E,  by  which  it  may  be  observed.  If  the  toothed  wheel  is 
rapidly  rotated  a  detached  train  of  light  waves  will  pass  through  as  an 
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op#mng  passes  F,  travel  to  M,  and  return.  If  in  the  meantime  a  tooth  1 
moved  into  the  position  F  the  light  will  be  eclipsed;  at  twice  the  i 
required  for  the  first  eclipse  the  light  will  again  reach  F  when  an  opening 
is  at  the  point,  and  will  pass  to  the  eyepiece*  At  three  times  the  original 
speed  of  the  wheel  the  second  eclipse  will  occur^  and  so  on.  At  speeds 
permitting  transmission  of  the  light  the  waves  will  pass  and  return  through 
the  successive  openings  In  intermittent  groups,  but  the  light  wiU  appear 
continuous  to  the  eye  because  of  the  persistence  of  vision.  From  the 
distance  between  the  wheel  and  the  distant  mirror  and  the  rate  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheel  the  velocity  of  hght  can  be  calculated. 

The  value  of  V  found  by  Fiseau  was  313,300  km. /sec.    Comu,  xmng  tha 
same  method,  obtained  a  mean  result  of  209|950  km^/seo.  from  aef 
series  of  experiments. 

644.  Method    of   FoucaiiIt>    Michelson,    Rewcomb. — ^In    18(i2 
Foucault  determined  V  by  means  of  the  displacement  of  a  bea 
of  light  reflected  from  a  revolving  mirror.     The  method  w 
improved  by  Michelson,  who  made  a  series  of  observations 
1879  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  and  another  in  IC 
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in  Cleveland.  Michelson's  arrangement  is  indicated  in  Fig.  489. 
Light  from  a  narrow  slit  S  falls  on  the  mirror  m  and  is  reflected 
to  a  lens  Z/,  which  throws  it  in  a  parallel  beam  to  the  plane  mirror 
M,  The  beam  retraces  its  path,  and  if  the  mirror  m  is  at  rest  is 
brought  to  a  focus  at  S,  If,  however,  m  has  rotated  through 
the  angle  a  while  the  light  is  passing  from 
m  to  M  and  back,  the  reflected  pencil  will 
be  rotated  through  the  angle  2  a  and  will  form 
an  image  of  the  source  at  Si.  If  the  dis- 
tance between  S  and  Si  =  £f,  that  between  S 
and  m  — r,  that  between  m  and  M  —  L^  if  n 
be  the  number  of  revolutions  of  m  per  second, 
and  T  the  time  required  for  light  to  pass  from 
m  to  M  and  back, 
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■         Foucault  used  &  ahort-focuB  lens  between  S  and  m  instead  of  a  long- 

I       focus  lens  between  m  and  M,  as  in  Michelson^s  arrangement;  consequeiitly 

H      L  was  a  ahort  distance^  not  exceeding  20  meters^  and  the  displacement  d 

f      wae  only  0.7  mm,,  even  when  the  mirror  revolved  800  times  per  second. 

The  result  obtained  by  Foucault  was  298,000  kilometer®  per  second.     In 

Michelson'a  experiments  a  long-focus  lens  enabled  him  to  make  r  large  and 

at  the  same  time  to  throw  a  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  beam  on  M,  bo  that 

I  the  distance  L  could  be  increased  indefinttely  without  any  coitsiderable  Io«a 
of  light.  With  a  value  of  L«=625  meters,  r  — 9  m.,  and  a  speed  of  257 
revolutions  per  second^  the  displacement  d  was  133  mm.  The  result  of 
Michelaon'a  latest  experiments  in  1882  was  F  — 299^850  km. /see. 
Newcomb,  in  1882,  made  some  further  improvements  in  FoucauIt*8 
method.  The  distance  L  was  3,721  meters,  between  the  Washington  monu- 
ment and  Fort  Myer,  in  Virginia  The  value  of  V  obtained  by  him  was 
299^860  km, /sec.  The  final  results  of  Michelson  and  of  Newcomb  are  prob- 
B      ably  not  in  error  by  more  than  30  km,/ae€. 


646.  The  Velocity  of  Light  in  Different  Media,  such  as  water 
and  carbon  bisulphide,  was  determined  by  Foucault  andFizeau, 
and  also  by  Michelson;  the  method  of  Foucault  being  used  in 
each  case.     A  long  tube  filled  with  the  liquid  was  placed  between 
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the  tnifrom  m  and  AL    Michebon  found  the  vel-  .      t 

be  L33  times  greater  than  that  m  water,  and  1.76  tu nrs  git-iiu-r 
than  that  in  carbon  bisulphide.  This  has  an  important  bearing 
opon  the  choiee  between  the  emission  and  the  undulatory  theo- 
ries of  Ught  (§5M7,  667), 

The  Tdocity  of  light  from  all  soiirces  seems  to  be  the  same, 
not  being  appreciably  affected  by  their  intensity*  Romer  and 
Bradley  used  sunlight  or  starlight,  Fizeau  and  Cornu  calcium 
light,  Foucault,  Michelson,  and  Newcomb  sunlight.  Young  and 
Forbes  electric  light.  In  space  lights  of  all  colors  travel  with 
ibe  aame  velocity.  This  is  shown  by  the  eclipse  of  a  white  star 
by  the  moon;  the  star  wotdd  appear  red  just  before  eclipse  and 
blue  just  after  if  blue  light  travels  faster  then  red;  but  no  change 
of  color  is  observed.  It  is  also  ahoii^Ti  by  the  fact  that  in  Michd- 
0on'8  experiment  the  light  was  not  drawn  out  in  a  spectrum. 
Photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  the  variable  star  Algol,  the  light 
from  which  has  a  period  of  variation  of  about  69  hours,  show  thst 
Ibe  intensities  of  the  extreme  violet  and  extreme  red  rise  and 
fan  aimultaneously,  proving  that  there  is  no  relative  retardation 
between  them.  In  some  material  media  the  velocity  of  light 
different  colors  differs  considerably.  Michelson  found 
Ydoeity  of  blue  light  in  carbon  bisulphide  to  be  1.4  per  cen 
lesB  than  that  of  red.     In  gases  this  difference  is  inappreciabli 

light  reftchee  the  earth  from  the  moon  in  about  one  second  and  h 
the  eon  in  about  S.25  minutee.  A  email  parallax  has  been  found  in  tht 
caae  of  some  o'  the  nearer  etars,  which  enables  rough  eetimates  of  thdr 
distanoes  to  be  made.  Light  from  one  of  the  nearest  fftarv,  a  Centauri, 
woold  mqtiire  about  3J5  years  to  reach  the  earth,  and  that  from  Sihui 
atoiit  17  yeaiB.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  a  distant  star  may  have  bees 
4l^|royed  by  an  explosion  or  oolliaion  generatioDS  ago,  and  yet  be  visiblf 
to  tti  by  li^t  emitted  before  its  destruction  and  still  on  its  way  through 
m&e^.  The  chan^  frequently  obserred  in  variable  stars  must  take  plicf 
jmi9  before  they  aie  evident  to  us. 
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gIS,  Mode  of  Transmission* — According  to  some  of  the  older 
hypolheottt  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Descartes,  light  is  the  effect  of  a 
pnssore  iastantaneonaly  transmitted  through  a  universal 
nediom.    The  fact  that  the  disturbance  producing  light  has  a 
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finite  velocity  shoTvs,  however,  that  it  is  due  to  motion,  not  to 
a  static  pressure.  The  radiation  from  such  bodies  as  the  sun 
heats  substances  on  which  it  falls  ^  and  may  produce  chemical 
changes  or  electrical  effects,  which  shows  that  a  continuous  stream 
of  energy  flows  from  luminous  sources.  According  to  our  ex- 
perience, there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  energy  may  be  trans- 
ferred—by  the  actual  projection  of  material  bodies  through 
space  or  by  the  transmission  of  vibrations  or  pulses  through  a 
etationary  medium,  as  illustrated  by  different  types  of  wave 
motion.  Consequently  there  have  been  two  rival  theories  re- 
garding the  propagation  of  light,  the  emission  theory  and  the 
undulatory  or  wave  theory, 

647,  Emission  Theory, — Sir  Isaac  Newton  believed  that  light 
is  due  to  the  emission  of  luminous  particles  {''corpuscles") 
from  the  source*  He  appears  to  have  adopted  this  h>T>othe8ia 
chiefly  because  it  explained  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light, 
for  which  the  wave  theory  seemed  inadequate.  Newton  showed 
by  prismatic  analysis  that  white  light  is  a  combination  of  many 
different  colors.  He  attributed  difference  of  color  to  difference 
in  size  of  the  corpuscles  exciting  luminosity. 

Newton  observed  that  water  waves  pass  around  obstacles 
without  sensible  disturbance,  casting  no  shadows,  and  that 
sound  shadows  arise  only  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
Reasoning  by  analogy  he  could  not  see  why  light,  if  due  to  wave 
motion,  should  not  travel  around  corners  instead  of  in  straight 
lines.  He  noticed,  however,  that  sound  waves  had  a  greater 
tendency  than  water  waves  to  cast  shadows,  and  if  he  had  care- 
fully observed  the  behavior  of  small  waves,  such  as  ripples  on 
water,  his  objections  to  the  wave  theory  would  probably  have 
been  removed,  Wliile  large  water  waves  pass  around  a  pile 
or  other  comparatively  smaU  obstacle,  ripples  are  effectually 
stopped,  passing  the  object  on  each  side  without  reuniting;  there 
is  a  well-defined  region  of  no  disturbance,  or  shadow.  Similarly, 
sounds  of  high  pitch,  due  to  very  short  waves,  cast  well-defined 
shadows. 

The  emission  theory  satiHfactorily  expLaine  refection  if  we  suppose  the 
corpufl<:le8  to  behave  like  elastic  epheras.  If  fluoh  a  sphere  strikes  a  reflecting 
surface  at  an  arifrle  i  with  the  normal  (Fig.  400)  the  tangential  component  v 
of  its  velocity  will  not  be  changed.     If  the  magnitude  of  the  reflected  com- 
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ponent  u  ia  unaltered*  it  follows  tk&t  the  angle  r  of  refiection  ia  equal  to  1 
angle  i  of  incidenoe. 

Refraction  is  &\bo  explained  if  we  assume  that  matter  attracts  theoe* 
particles.  They  will  then  be  subject  to  a  normal  acceleration  as  they 
approach  the  boundary,  while  the  tangential  component  of  velocity  ia 
unchanged  (Fig.  491).  If  the  medium  o^ers  no  resistance  to  the  motion 
of  the  corpuscles  (that  is,  if  it  is  transparent)  it  follows  that  the  increased 
velocity  should  be  maintained  after  entering  the  second  medium,  and  that 
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the  velocity  of  light  should  be  greater  in  more  refractive  media  than  air 
than  it  ia  in  the  latter.  Experiments  show  that  the  opposite  is  true  in  all 
ca&ea  tea  ted  ({645}.  This  is  one  grave  objection  to  the  emission  theory. 
Furthermore^  if  matter  attracts  light  coipuscles,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  enormous  expulsive  forces  required  to  project  the  particles 
from  luminous  sources.  We  should  also  expect  the  speed  of  the  particlea 
to  vary  with  the  nature  and  activity  of  the  source;  and  yet  the  velocity 
of  light  from  a  candle  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  from  the  sim. 

648*  Wave  Theory  of  Light.^Huyghens  distinctly  formulated 
this  theory  about  1678.  He  believed  that  space  is  filled  with  a 
rare  mediunip  the  ether,  through  which  the  waves  are  propagated 
from  luminous  bodies.  This  theory  accounts  without  any  diffi- 
culty for  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  reflection  and  refraction, 
but  was  not  acceptable  to  Newton  for  the  reason  above  stated. 
For  more  than  a  century  after  Newton's  time  little  progress  wa 
made  in  the  subject  of  light,  until,  in  1802,  Thomas  Young^ 
published  a  paper  '*0n  the  Theory  of  Light  and  Colors."  In 
this  he  discussed  optical  phenomena  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
wave  theory,  and  first  called  attention  to  the  fact,  overlooked 
by  Huyghens  and  other  advocates  of  the  wave  theory,  that  the 
effect  at  any  point  of  space  through  which  light  waves  are  passing 
is  the  resultant  of  the  effects  of  a  number  of  coincident  individus 
waves.  The  magmtude  of  this  resultant  depends  not  only  oB 
the  amplitudes,  but  also  on  the  relative  phases  of  the  component 
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waves.  If  two  waves  of  equal  amplitude  and  moving  in  the 
same  direction  are  in  the  same  phase  the  displacement  at  any 
point  is  the  sum  of  the  individual  displacements,  and  the  energy^ 
which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  amplitude,  is  four 
times  as  great  as  in  a  single  wave.  If  the  waves  are  opposite 
in  phase,  the  resultant  amplitude  and  energy  at  any  point  are 
zero.     This  effect  Young  called  the  interference  of  light  waves. 

Young  devised  a  simple 
experiment  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  crucial  test  of 
the  wave  theory.  Light  di- 
verging from  the  slit  S  (Fig, 
492),  which  acts  as  a  primary 

I  source,  passes  through  two 
narrow  slits  S^  and  S,  very 
close  together,  which  act  as 

■  secondary  sources.  If  a 
screen  be  placed  beyond  these 
slits  a  series  of  colored  and 
dark  bands  parallel  to  the 
slits  will  be  observed  on  it. 
If  one  of  the  slits  is  covered 

■  the  bands  disappear.  This 
shows  that  they  are  the  re- 
sultant effect  of  two  superimposed  pencils  of  light  alternately 
reenforcing  and  destructively  interfering  with  each  other.  This 
is  analogous  to  the  interference  of  mercury  ripples  described 
in  §258, 

It  is  easy  to  repeat  Young's  experiment  by  ruling  two  narrow 
slits  very  close  together  on  a  developed  photographic  plate  and 
looking  through  these  slits  at  a  distant  electric  light.  The  expla- 
nation is  as  follows:  Through  the  slits  S,  S^  and  S,  the  wave 
disturbance  propagates  itself  in  all  directions  beyond  the  respec- 
tive screens  in  semi-cylindrical  waves  having  these  slits  as  axes, 
■  as  may  be  seen  by  holding  a  white  screen  in  front  of  such  a  narrow 
slit  on  which  light  falls.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  transmitted  light 
diverges  very  considerably  from  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  the  amount 
^  of  divergence  increasing  as  the  slit  is  narrowed  (§705).  There 
B   are,  consequently,  when  two  slits  are  used,  two  sets  of  semi- 
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,  a  the  wave4ength,  and  V  the  velocity  of 

,  F  ehanges  either  n  or  i  or  both  must 

B  Teeei^  e]qm]iient  be  performed  in  a  medium  such 
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as  water,  it  le  found  that  the  width  of  the  bands  in  water  is  to 
their  width  in  air  as  the  velocity  of  light  in  water  is  to  that  in  air. 
Hence  ^i/A  =  VJ  V,  and  n  is  constant.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  that  the  color  of  a  beam  of  light  does  not  change  when 
it  enters  water,  hence  frequency  rather  than  wave  length  deter- 
mines color.     Color  is,  therefore,  analogous  to  pitch  in  sound. 

650.  The  Ether* — To  account  for  the  transmission  of  waves 
through  space  containing  no  ordinary  matter  it  seems  necessary 
to  assume  the  existence  of  a  universal  medium  filling  all  space 
and  even  interpenetrating  matter  itself,  as  shown  by  the  existence 
of  transparent  substances.  That  this  medium  can  react  on 
matter  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  radiant  energy  is  transmitted 
from  ether  to  matter  in  the  case  of  absorption,  and  from  matter 
to  ether  in  the  case  of  emission  of  radiation  by  material  sources. 

In  recent  years  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  for  aBsuming  the  existence  of 
an  ether  has  been  expressed  by  some  who  believe  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
attribute  the  power  of  transmitting  radiatioD  to  space  itstlf.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  more  than  a  dispute  about  terms.  We  cannot 
discuss  the  question  here,  but  pending  the  settlement  of  the  controversy 
it  seems  wise  to  continue  the  use  of  the  word  ether  as  at  least  denoting 
the  power  of  spacoj  vacant  or  occupied  by  matter,  to  transmit  radiation, 

651.  Huyghens'  Principle^— Hiiyghens  assumed  that  a  wave  is 
propagated  by  every  point  of  the  medium  in  a  wave  front  acting 
as  a  new  center  of  disturbance  as  has  already 
been  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
water  waves  (§256  and  Fig.  166/),  The  re- 
sulting wave  front  is  the  enveloping  tangent 
plane  to  the  wavelets  starting  from  these  cen- 
ters, as  shown  in  Fig.  494. 

The  points  a,  6,  c,  etc.,  between  A  and  B 
(Fig.  484)  taken  as  close  together  as  we 
please,  act  as  centers  of  disturbance.  Along 
the  tangent  plane  A'B'  the  difiFerent  waves 
are  all  in  the  same  phase,  and  each  point  in 
this  new  tangent  plane  becomes  a  new  cen- 
ter of  disturbance,  so  that  the  resultant 
wave  travels  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  disturbance  is  propagated 
from  point  to  point  of  the  medium. 

The  waves  move  forward  without  hindranre,  l>ecause  there  is  no  existing 
displacement  to  oppose  them;  they  do  not  travel  backward,  because  Ihera 
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tion  AMFNB,  With  the  mirror  in  place,  each  element  of  the 
original  wave  when  it  reaches  the  mirror  becomes  the  center  of  a 
reflected  wavelet,  just  as  it  would  have  contributed  a  wavelet 
from  the  same  point  to  form  the  resultant  wave  MPN  if  the 
mirror  were  absent.  If,  therefore,  a  number  of  circles  tangeat 
to  MPN  be  described  about  centers  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  on  MCN  they 
must  touch  both  the  imaginary  wave  MPN  and  the  reflected 
wave  MQN.  The  arcs  MPN  and  MQN  are  evidently  similar 
and  equal  and  have  equal  radii  of  curvature.  If  S^  is  the  center 
of  curvature  of  the  reflected 
wave  SC^CS^,  the  line  SSi 
is  normal  to  the  mirror,  and 
jS|  is  as  far  behind  the  latter 
as  S  is  in  front  of  it.  If  the 
eye  is  at  E^  any  point  reached 
by  the  reflected  wave,  the 
pencil  of  light  entering  the 
pupil  will  be  focused  on  the 
retina.  As  the  vertex  of  this 
cone  is  virtually  at  S^,  the 
image  of  the  source  will  ap- 
pear to  be  at  that  point. 
From  the  diagram  it  is  evident 
that  the  angles  i  and  r  are  equal^  that  is,  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  of  refkttion  are  equal, 

664.  Focus. — The  source  or  center  of  curvature  of  a  family  of 

waves,  either  divergent  or  convergent, 
is  called  s,  focus — literally  a  hearth  or 
source  of  radiation.  The  point  S 
from  which  the  waves  actually  come 
is  called  a  real  focus;  the  point  Si 
from  which  they  appear  to  come  is 
called  a  virtual  focus.  The  points 
S  and  Si  are  conjugate  foci.  Since  the 
conjugate  focal  distances  in  the  case 
of  a  plane  mirror  are  equal,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  mirror  be  displaced 
a  given  distance  parallel  to  itself  the  image  will  be  displaced 
twice  that  distance. 
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€«.  Images.— If  A'B'  is  the  image  of  AB  ^g.  496),  tt  maj  be 
ahown  as  above  that  the  image  of  each  point  is  as  far  behind  the 
mirrof  as  the  pouit  itself  is  in  front,  and  on  the  same  nonnal;  and 
that,  ccmaeqiientljy  the  image  and  the  object  are  sjrmmetricaily 
placed  with  respect  to  the  mirror  and  are  of  the  same  size. 
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Mtiltiple  ReflactioiL — ^Fig,  4d7  ehowi  how  these  tmekges  &x«  situated 
iB  casB  of  multiple  interiml  reOection  from  surfaces  AB  and  CD  parallel 
lih  other.  The  poaition  of  these  images  is  readily  detemuned  by  th« 
that  the  image  of  the  first  order  la  each  surfaoe  is  as  far  behind  the 
tha  aouroe  ia  in  front,  and  on  the  same  aormal  to  the  surfaee. 
of  the  aeeoad  order  are  fixed  in  the  same  way^  by  considering 
of  tho  first  order  to  be  the  sources^  and  ao  on  od  infimtum 
tmKf  to  na  lliftt  when  the  mirrOfB  are  inclined  at  an  angle  a  (Fig.  498) 
oages  of  the  mirrors  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines, 
liMift  thm  siiooe»iv«  images  are  symmetrically  placed  on  each  side  of 
and  located  in  a  circle  about  the  point  of  Lnterseetion 
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Refle^on  from  Curved  Stirfaces,^ — If  a  wave  is  refiected 
a  cnnred  surface  the  curvature  of  the  reflected  wave  ia 
,  unless  it  exactly  conforms  to  the  mirror  surface  at  inci- 
Experience  shows  that  only  In  a  few  cases  is  the  it- 
[  ware  spherical  or  approximately  so,  and  only  in  such  easee 
eaa  a  definite  image  be  formed.  The  ordinary  type  of  curved 
mirror  is  thai  with  a  spherical  surface.  The  reflected  waves  i 
approrrimalfily  spherical  if  the  diameter  of  the  mirror  is  an 
with  Its  radius  of  curvature.     In  order  to  deter 
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the  position  of  the  center  of  curvature  and  the  conjugate  focal 
relations  for  spherical  mirrors  a  very  simple  mathematical 
relation  is  all  that  is  required. 

666>  Relation  between  Radius  of  Curvature 
and  Sagitta  of  Arc— Consider  the  arc  AB^ 
with  center  of  curvature  C,  and  radius  r  (Fig. 
499)*  The  distance  x  on  the  bisecting  radius 
of  the  arc  included  between  the  arc  and  the 
chord  AB  =  2y  is  called  the  sagitta  of  the 
arc*  To  determine  the  relation  between  r  and 
X  write 

r«  ^j^« -f  (r- x)'=2/* +r'- 2rx+x' 
Therefore, 

jc^y^ ^2^' 

2t  —  x  r(l+cos  a) 
It  is  found  that  if  the  angle  a  is  very  small,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  degrees,  the  mirror  will  give  a  well-defined  image.  If  the 
angular  aperture  2a  of  the  mirror  is  greater  than  four  or  five 
degrees  spherical  aberration  becomes  noticeable  (§664).  For  all 
mirrors  which  give  satisfactory  images  x  may  be  neglected  in 
comparison  with  r,  or  cos  a  regarded  as  equal  to  unity,  so  that 
within  the  limits  of  errors  of  measurement 
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I       6i9.  Concave  Mirror, — The  source  is  at  a  distance  u  from  a 
H  concave  mirror  MN  (Fig.  500} 

^^^^^H  ^^^       With  center  of  curvature  at  C 

^^^^^^  w^--''''^'"/JM\%     ^^^  radius  n    The  waves  inci- 

^m  _,..^^'^'^^    k/^^A      \%   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  mirror  have  a  ra- 

^^--^^^^^^  j/p    f?\         il  "^1^8  of  curvature    u,    with    a 

t^  C        i  eU  bOT  sagitta  AE.     Reflection  begins 

H.  \\  S  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  while  the  vertex  of 

^^^^^B  \\M    the  wave  has  still  to  travel  the 

^^^^^r  \Jw       distance    BD   before  reflection 

^^^f  ^  begins  at  £>.     When  the  vertex 

reaches  the  mirror  the  edges  of 
the  wave  have  travelled  a  distance  BD^AJ}- AB  along  MS^ 
and  NjSj.    If  the  reflected  wave  is  spherical  It  must  have  a 
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If  ii>r,  v<r.    The  image  is  between  C  and  the  mirror. 

If  ii=r,  v==r.    The  image  is  at  the  center. 

If  ii<r,  «>r.    The  image  is  beyond  C. 

If  «=/,  v  =  00 .  The  reflected  light  is  parallel. 

If  tt</,  V  is  a  negative  quantity.  Fig.  501,  which  illustrates 
this  ease,  shows  that  the  center  of  curvature  of  the  reflected 
wave  is  behind  the  mirror.  m 

It  is  a  mrtuoZ/ociK,  since  --^^^^"^-^   « 

the  waves  do  not  actually        ^^^-^^  u/r^  ^^---^^^ 

diverge  from  that  point.  ^ ^  /  I — |- ^^^  -i 

It  is  clear  that  the  nega-  \  J  ' 

tive  sign  of  v  indicates 
this  result,  since  the  dis- 
tance DSi^v  is  measured 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  light  actually  proceeds 
after  reflection,  so  that  the  reflected  light  cannot  pass  through 
the  point  S^. 

Writers  diflfer  in  their  conventions  regarding  the  signs  of  con- 
jugate focal  distances  and  radii  of  curvature.  The  most  easily 
remembered  and  applied  as  well  as  the  most  consistent  rule  seems 
to  be  the  following: 

Consider  each  of  the  quantities  u,  v,  r  as  positive  when  it  is  on 
the  same  side  of  the  mirror,  as  in  the  typical  case  of  a  concave 
mirror  forming  a  real  image  of  a  real  object — negative  when  on  the 
opposite  side. 

From  this  rule  it  is  evident  that  a  positive  value  of  v  or  / 
indicates  a  real  focus,  a  negative  value  a  virtual  focus. 

660.  Convex  Mirror. — ^Proceeding  as  in  the  previous  case,  if 
FO  is  the  sagitta  of  the  reflected  wave  and  v  its  radius  (Fig.  502), 

DE^EF=^FG-EF 

DE-FG=-2EF 

1_1^_2^_1 

u     V  r         f 

where,  provisionally,  v,  r,  and  /,  may  be  considered  as  mere 
magnitudes  affected  with  the  negative  signs  in  the  formula. 

Comparing  this  expression  with  that  deduced  for  a  concave 
mirror,  we  see  that  it  will  become  identically  the  same  if  we 
agree  to  consider  the  radius  of  curvature  and  the  principal  focal 
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r  ^BSTT^.  suf/  tO  be  i&ken  as  positive  for  a  con- 
air  a  KSLVEs,  ziJTTCc     Whcxi  /=  X  we  have  the 
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Z  iPi  T^i«>»  /  iiMfcsrr*  iz:  lie  expression  for  v  given  in  §659, 
wi  «-  'iiiiz  a. in*  r:a«  :c  a  ^:•Tex  irirror  r  is  alwa}-s  less  than/ 
Kiiz  it5icwi~^.  I:  icTPfTfc.  lie  llgr.:  incident  on  the  mirror  is 
TnL^':'snFSiz  *;.:  a  z^icli  ai  a  iir:az.ce  —  •-  behind  the  mirror,  v  may 
:>*»-"jiTie  T«:s5v^""*    s:  iia3  a  rrzvex  mirror  may  give  a  real  image 

of  a  virtual  source. 
^  661.  Geometrical  Method.— 

The  same  results  may  be  ob- 
tained by  apphdng  the  law  of 
plane  reflection  to  ** raj's'*  with- 
out   any  hj-pothesis   as  to  the 
nature   of  light.     The  ray  SD 
CFig.  503)  will,  as  it  is  incident 
i.:n: jj.r  i:  T .  re  r«5ecied  back  on  itself.     The  ray  SP  will  be 
:^di*:':f'i  iz  F.  s:  12a*  the  an^es  i  and  r  are  equal.    The  in- 
:<fr!eccj:c:  :c  :iese  iwo  reflected  rays  will  fix  the  position  of  the 
Frrci  a  weH-known  geometrical  relation  we  have 

V*,"      SD  —  CD    u  —  r       u 

sin  t  ~     sin  I        sin  i     sin  fi 
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CSi     CD-StD  _  r~v v_ 

sin  r         sin  r         sin  r    sin  fi 


Therefore, 


From  which 


u—r    u 


Dividing  through  by  uvr, 


r— «;      V 


ur+vr  =  2uv 


1  +  1=2 

u     V      r 


The  assumptions  made  in  this  case  are  that  SD  =  u  and  SiD  —  v, 
which  is  a  sufficient  approximation  to  the  truth  when  the  angles 
a,  fii  and  5  are  small. 

The  formula  for  the  conjugate  focal  relations  of  a  convex  mirror 
may  be  derived  in  the  same  way. 

In  some  cases  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  geometrical  or 
ray  method  than  that  of  waves;  but  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  these  ''rays^'  merely  represent  normals  to  the  wave 
front. 

662.  Images  Formed  by  Spherical  Mirrors. — If  any  two  radii 
be  drawn  from  any  point  of  a  source,  the  point  of  their  inter- 
section after  reflection  will  fix  the  position  of  the  corresponding 
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point  of  the  image.  Any  pair  of  radii  will  do,  but  for  convenience 
two  of  the  following  are  usually  chosen,  because  their  course 
after  reflection  is  easily  determined:  The  radius  parallel  to  the 
axis,  which  after  reflection  passes  through  the  principal  focus; 
that  which  passes  through  the  principal  focus,  which  becomes 
parallel  to  the  axis  after  reflection;  that  which  is  incident  at  the 
intersection  of  the  mirror  with  its  axis. 


I 
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The  construction  of  the  images  formed  by  a  concave  and  by 
a  convex  mirror  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  504,  505,  506,  where 


the  points  A'  and  W  are  located  by  using  the  pair  of  rays  last 
mentioned  above.  In  the  first,  the  image  is  real  and  inverted; 
in  the  second  and  third  the  images  are  virtual  and  erect. 


v.. 
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66S.  Magnification. — Since  the  angle  subtended  by  the  object 
at  the  mirror  is  i,  while  that  subtended  by  the  image  is  the  equal 
angle  r,  it  is  evident  that  the  relative  sizes  of  the  object  and 
image  are  to  each  other  as  their  respective  distances  from  the 
mirror. 

o\i  —  u\v 
The  real  image  formed  by  a  concave  mirror  may  be  of  the  same 
siie  as  the  object,  or  larger,  or  smaller;  the  virtual  image  is  always 
larger,  since  v  >  u.     The  virtual  image  formed  by  a  convex  mirror 
is  always  smaller  than  the  object. 

664.  Spherical  Aberration  and  Caustic  Curves. — ^If  a  converging 
wave  is  truly  spherical  there  is  a  perfect  focus  at  its  center  of 
curvature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  waves  reflected  from  a 
spherical  mirror  are  not  perfectly  spherical,  except  in  the  special 
case  where  the  source  is  at  the  center  of  curvature  of  the  mirror. 
The   P'-*«*«il8  drawn   from   any  points  of  the  reflected  wave 
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tangent  to  the  curve  HF^  which  is  called  a  caustic  curve. 
The  cusp  F  of  this  curve  corresponds  to  the  focal  point  of  a 
mirror  of  small  aperture.  The  light  reflected  from  the  sides  of 
a  cup  contaiaing  coffee  or  milk  plainly  shows  this  caustic  curve 
on  the  surface  of  the  hquid. 

The  deviation  from  a  spher- 
ical  shape  of  waves  reflected  from 
a  mirror  of  large  aperture  is 
called  spherical  aberration. 

If  light  ia  obliquely  incident 
on  a  mirror,  the  reflected  waves 
are  not  spherical,  even  when 
the  aperture  is  small,  but  have 
different  radii  of  curvature  in 
planes  at  right  angles.  As  a 
result^  a  point  image  of  a  point 
source  cannot  be  obtained,  but 
there  are  two  elongated  images  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and 
in  different  positions,  which  are  caUed  focal  lines. 


^ 
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T^^^ 
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r  Irv^, 

ill  r^s 
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The  origin  of  the  focal  lines  is  clearly  seea  if  we  eonsider  the  mirror  MN 
{Fig-  508)  to  be  part  of  a  larger  mirror  MNO,  on  the  axiB  SB  of  which  the 
source  S  lies.     Constructing  the  rejected  rays  incident  at  dlfiTerent  polnta 

tof  this  mirrof ,  it  is  clear  that,  while  the 
^^W        focal  cusp  of  the  entire  mirror  is  at  Sy, 
^^^^OyX         all  the  rays  coming  from  MN  intersect 
^^-^<\      vV  \       approximately   at    the   point   ^i.     The 
^<^^v    Y-^L^-'T^^^^^      diagram  gives  a  cross-section  of  the  in- 
rrrr^ir^ZlI-..^^/^     ^    '  fl    cldent  and  reflected  rays.     If  this  dia- 
S^  r?  I      gram  be  rotated  about  the  axis  SB  by 

;       an  amount  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
/        mirror  MN  the  point  F^  wiU  describe  the 
q/  arc  of  a  circle  with  its  center  on  the 

Fio.  508  line  SB.    This  ia  the  primary  focal  line, 

which  will  appear  on  a  screen  placed  at 
F|  as  a  narrow  curved  strip.  After  passing  Fj  all  the  rays  reflected  from 
MN  will  intersect  the  axis  SB  at  various  points  between  Si  and  F,  (since 
all  the  planes  of  incidence  contain  SB).  A  screen  placed  at  this  point  will 
show  a  narrow  elongated  patch  of  lighit  S^F^,  the  secondary  focal  line.  If 
the  screen  is  at  right  angles  to  the  reflected  pencil  the  patch  of  light  will  be 
approximately  a  lemniscate  or  figure  8. 
_  S66.  Cylindrical  Mirror. — A  parallel  beam  incident  on  auch  a  surface  is 
B    brought  to  a  real  or  irirtual  Hne  focus.     The  image  of  a  point  source  is 
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likewuse  a  line.  Such  mirrors  and  the  reflected  pencil  are  eald  to  be  atti^ 
matic,  (A  pencil  symmetrical  about  an  axis,  that  is,  having  a  point  vertex, 
and  thus  giving  a  point  image  of  a  pointy  is  said  to  be  Kotn&cenirie.)  In 
the  case  of  a  concave  cylindrical  mirror^  if  the  point  aounse  Ilea  ouUide 

the  principal  focus,  there  will  be  a 
real  image  AB  and  a  \4rtua1  image 
A'B*  in  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  500- 
666,  Paraboloidal,  Ellipsoidali  and 
Hyperboloid&l  Mirrors.— The  tight 
from  a  point  source  at  one  focus  of 
an  ellipsoidal  reflector  will  be  brought 
without  aberration  to  the  other 
focuS|  a  real  image  being  formed 
Light  from  a  source  at  one  focus 
of  a  hyperboloidal  mirror  will  have 
a  virtual  focus  at  the  conjugate 
focus  of  the  mirror.  If  the  source 
is  at  the  focus  of  a  paraboloidal 
mirror,  the  light  will  be  reflected  in  a  parallel  beam;  and  parallel  light  will 
be  brought  without  aberration  to  a  real  focus  by  such  a  mirror, 

REFRACTION  AND  DISPERSION 
667.  The  aBcients  were  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a  beam  of 
light  is  more  or  lesa  deviated  in  passing  from  air  to  water.     The 
Law  of  Refraction  was  first  discovered  in 
1621  by  Willebrod  SnelL     He  found  by  ex- 
periment that  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  of  refraction  is  con- 
stant at  the  boundary  between  two  media. 
The  ratio  sin  iVsin  ria  called  n,  the  index 
of  refraction.     The  angle  of  incidence  is 
usually  measured  in  air. 

It  was  shown  by  Huyghens  that  refraction  is  very  simply 
explained  by  assuming  a  change  of  velocity  in  passing  from  one 
medium  to  another.  Direct  measurements  by  Foucault,  Fizeau, 
and  Michelson  show  that  light  travels  with  different  velocities 
in  air,  water,  and  carbon  bisulphide  ($645), 

Consider  a  plane  wave  AC  incident  obliquely  on  the  smooth 
plane  surface  of  separation  between  air  and  another  trans^ 
parent  medium  (Fig.  511),  the  velocity  in  air  beiag  V^  and  tha| 
in  the  second  medium  F,.  A  spherical  wave  wUl  diverge  frou 
the  point  A  into  the  second  medium  when  the  disturbanc 
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reaches  that  point,  and  later  other  spherical  waves  successively 
diverge  from  B'  and  C,  While  the  wave  travels  in  the  first 
medium  a  distance  CC'  —  V^i  the  wave  from  A  wUI  travel  the 
distance  AA'  =  VJL  in  the 
second  medium.  The  dis- 
turbance from  B  will  in  the 
same  time  travel  a  distance 

if  B  is  half  way  between 

A   and  C.     Since   B'B"^ 

\AA' ^  a  tangent  plane  can 

be  drawn  from  C  to  the  two 

circles    with  centers  at  A 

and  B'.     It  is  easily  shown 

by   this  method  that  the 

waves  from  all  points  in  the  original  wave  front  will  be  tangent 

to  the  same  plane,  the  new  wave  front  in  the  second  medium. 

Further, 

CC--Aa  Eini^V^i 
AA'  =  AC  ^mr^V^i 

Therefore, 

sin  i    F, 
sinr    Fj 
The  physical  significance  of  the  constancy  of  the  sine  ratio 

discovered  by  Snell  thus  becomes  apparent.     The  student  should 

always  think  of  the  index  of  refraction  as  being  the  ratio  of  the 

velocities  of  light  in  the  two  media,  rather  than  as  the  ratio  of 

the  sines  of  two  angles.     The  latter  mode  of  statement  conveys 

no  clear  physical  idea,  and,  moreover, 
seems  to  break  down  in  the  case  of 
normal  incidence. 

668*  Medium  with  Parallel  Surfaces. 
— An  incident  pencil  will  be  deflected 
in  one  direction  on  entering  the  second 
medium  of  thickness  t  and  an  equal 
amount  on  reentering  the  first  medium, 
as  shown   in  Fig.  512,     The  course  of 

the   pencil  will  then  be  parallel  to  its  original  direction,  but 

there  will  be  a  lateral  displacement  AB, 
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069.  Image  due  to  Refraction  at  Plane  Surface. — When  an 
object  18  viewed  normally  to  the  boundary  (Fig.  513)  there  is  no 
lateral  displacement,  but  only  an  apparent  change  in  distance. 
Waves  from  an  object  S  at  a  distance  d  below  the  surface  of  the 
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medium  travel  with  a  velocity  V,  to 
the  point  B,  where  the  vertex  of  the 
wave  enters  air,  in  which  the  velocity  is 
Fj.  The  disturbance  then  travels  a 
distance  BB'  in  air  while  another  por- 
tion of  the  wave  still  within  the  second 
medium  travels  the  distance  AA^^V^, 
The  center  of  curvature  of  the  emer- 
gent wave  is  at  iSi,  a  distance  ij  below  the  surface.  There  is  a 
virtual  image  of  the  source  at  this  point.  If  the  cone  has  only 
a  small  divergence,  AA'  =  BC,  the  sagitta  of  the  wave  in  the 
refracting  medium,  BB'  is  that  of  the  wave  in  air,  and  d  =  AS 
and  cf|  =  i45j  their  respective  radii  of  curvature;  hence,  from  the 
relation  previously  used  (§658) . 


Therefore, 


AA'^yV2d=V^ 
BB'  =  yV2d,  =  V,t 


d,     7, 


•fi,     ord—nd^ 


The  angle  of  the  cone  of  light  entering  the  eye  is  limited  by  the 
size  of  the  pupil,  and  is,  therefore,  very  small,  so  that  the  use  of 
the  above  method  is  justified.  The 
apparent  depth  of  the  object  below 
the  surface  is  d^—d/n.  There  is  an 
apparent  displacement  toward  the 
observer  amounting  to  (d  —  d^)  = 
(n—  1)  d/n.  It  is  thus  made  clear  why 
the  depth  of  a  pond  appears  to  be  less 
than  it  actually  is,  and  why  objects 
immersed  in  water  appear  to  be 
shortened.  Since  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion is  about  1.33,  a  pond  six  feet 
deep  seems  to  be  only  about  four  and  a  half  feet  in  depth. 

If  the  cone  is  wide  there  is  considerable  aberration,  as  shown 
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in  Fig.  514.  This  is  not  apparent  to  the  eye,  which  limits  the 
aperture  of  the  effective  pencil,  except  through  a  slight  lateral 
displacement  (the  image  being  at  Q  if  the  eye  is  at  £)• 

The  index  of  refraction  of  plane  parallel 
plates  may  be  obtained  from  the  relation 
deduced  above.  A  microscope  is  focused 
on  a  small  object  on  a  table,  such  as  a 
pencil  mark  0  (Fig.  515).  When  the 
plate  is  placed  over  the  mark  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  microscope  a  dis- 
tance d  to  bring  the  virtual  image  o  into 
focus.  The  apparent  depth  of  the  object 
below  the  surface  is  t'=^t/n,  and  d=^i  —  f^t~ijn 
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670*  Prism. — ^If  light  waves  pass  through  a  transparent  medium 
bounded  by  plane  surfaces  which  are  not  parallel,  the  deviation 
of  the  incident  pencil  on  entering  the  first  surface  is  not  exactly 

compensated  on  emerging  from  the 
second  surface.  If  the  source  is  at  S 
(Fig.  516)  the  image,  or  center  of  cur- 
vature of  the  wave  within  the  prism, 
is  at  iSj  and  that  of  the  emergent  wave 
is  at  Sy  To  determine  the  deviation 
of  the  pencil  and  the  positions  of  the  foci  Sj  and  iS,  it  is  convenient 
to  follow  the  course  of  given  wave  normal  or  "  ray."  The  inter- 
section of  pairs  of  such  rays  will  fix  the  position  of  the  desired 
foci  or  centers  of  curvature  of  the  waves. 

671.  Deviation — ^Biinimum  Devia- 
tion.— ^The  total  deviation  of  a  given 
ray  \&D  =  D^  +  D^  (Fig.  517). 

D  =ii+i,-(r,+rj 
But  Tj  +  r,  —  i4 ,  since 
B  +  i4=-180°-B  +  rj+r,. 
Therefore,  D—i^  -{-i^^A 
It  is  easily  shown,  experimentally  or  mathematically,  that  D 
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^^,  and  the  spectrum  is  said  to  be  impure.  There  is  less  over- 
lapping when  the  slit  is  narrowed;  but,  since  no  slit  can  be  made 
infinitesimally  narrow,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  obtain  a 
perfectly  pure  spectrum, 

673.  Fraunhofer  Lines, — ^If  a  wide  slit  illuminated  by  sunlight 
18  used,  a  continuons  spectrum  is  observed,  apparently  like  that 
given  by  a  candle  flame.  Such  a  spectrum  was  observed  by 
Newton.  If,  however,  the  slit  is  very  narrow,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  number  of  fine  dark  lines  parallel  to  the  slit  cross  the 
spectrum.  These  lines  were  first  seen  by  Wollaston  in  1802. 
He  observed  a  virtual  spectrum  by  looking  directly  through  a 
prism  at  an  illuminated  slit.  Fraunhofer,  about  1815,  by  the 
use  of  better  prisms^  and  by  forming  a  real  image  of  the 
spectrum  with  a  lens,  was  able  to  find  several  hundred  of  these 
lines,  which  are  now  usually  referred  to  as  Fraunhofer  lines.  It 
is  evident  from  this  that  the  solar  spectrum  differs  from  that  of  a 
candle  in  not  being  absolutely  continuous.  The  dark  gaps  in  the 
position  of  different  colors  show  the  absence  of  corresponding 
images  of  the  slit,  and  therefore  the  absence  of  these  colors 
in  the  sunlight.  In  the  section  on  Absorption  it  will  be  shown 
that  most  of  these  dark  lines  are  due  to  the  absorption  of 
light  of  definite  wave  lengths  by  vapors  in  the  solar  atmosphere 
§737). 

The  Fraunhofer  lines  may  be  used  as  reference  points  in  meas- 
uring indices  of  refraction  of  prisms  for  different  colors.  The 
more  prominent  lines  were  labeled  by  Fraunhofer  with  letters  of 
the  Roman  and  Greek  alphabets.  Some  of  the  more  important 
of  them  are  the  A  line  (really  a  group  of  fine  lines)  ^  due  to  absorp- 
tion by  the  earth's  atmosphere;  the  neighboring  D  lines,  due  to 
sodium  vapor  in  the  sun;  the  F  line,  due  to  hydrogen;  the  H  and 
K  lines,  due  to  calcium.  These  lines  are  shown  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  solar  spectrum  (upper  part  of  Fig.  581), 

674-  Dispersive  Power. — ^The  deviation  of  a  particular  color 
by  a  prism  increases  with  the  index  of  refraction.  The  angular 
separation  or  dispersion  between  two  colors  depends  on  the  dif- 
ference between  their  respective  indices  of  refraction.  If  a 
prism  has  a  very  small  refracting  angle,  the  angles  of  incidence, 
refraction,  and  emergence  of  a  given  pencil  transmitted  at  the 
angle  of  minimum  deviation  will  likewise  be  small,  and  the  sines 
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C  asti  F,  IOC  example,  and  D,  that  of  an  intermediate 

Xdfvmj  C  -o  F.  i),  — Dj  is  the  angular  dispersion  of  the 
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^-'^  a^  5^:;?:ir..-e5.  rr;  IX^ond,  in  1757,  showed  that  this  is  by 
"ic  =ij*:iz<  :Ji-*  :Ase.  Two  different  prisms  may  have  the  same 
^rL-::!?  cc  ^, — ^I .  r ui  very  differmt  values  for  n,  —  n^,  or  conversely. 
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The  table  shows  the  values  of  Uj^  and  the  dispersive  power 
between  the  C  and  F  lines  for  some  substances,  the  mean  devia- 
tion being  that  corresponding  to  the  D  lines.  There  are  great 
differences   between   the  refractive   and   dispersive  powers   of 

1  different  specimens  of  glass. 
675,  Irrational  Dispersion, — ^The  dispersive  power  of  a  given 
prism  (for  equal  increments  of  wave-length)  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  usually  increasing  toward  the  violet* 
There  is  no  simple  ratio  between  deviation  and  wave-length, 
hence  such  spectra  are  said  to  be  irrational.  If  for  any  three 
colors  the  ratio  in^  —  ni)/{n^—  1)  were  the  same  for  all  substances 
the  spectra  formed  by  different  prisms  would  all  be  alike  in 
the  distribntion  of  colors,  and  one  spectrum  would  be  simply  a 
_  larger  or  smaller  copy  of  any  other.  As  stated  above,  this  ratio 
■  is  not  the  same  for  different  substances^  so  that  the  spectra 
formed  by  different  prisms  are  also  irrational  with  respect 
to  each  other.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  make  a  prism  of 
crown  glass  and  one  of  flint  glass  which  will  give  spectra  of  equal 
length  between  the  lines  A  and  i^;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
positions  of  the  other  Fraunhofer  lines  do  not  coincide  in  the 
two  spectra,  as  they  would  if  the  dispersion  were  rational. 

The  following  table  showing  the  differences  between  the 
refractive  indices  of  various  substances  for  the  A,  D,  F^  and  G 
Fraunhofer  lines  illustrates  irrationality  of  dispersion.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  ratio  (?t^  ^  ^i>)  /  ('^n  ^ '"a)  i  f^^  example,  is  not 
the  same  for  the  different  substances. 


^D-^A 


np  —  fij) 


n^— njp- 


Crown  gkaa 

Heavy  flint  glaes 
Water.   ..    ..    . 

CS. 


0.00485 
.01097 

.00409 
.01898 


0.00515 

.01271 
.00415 
.02485 


0.00407 

.01062 
.00344 
.02446 


1.062 
1.158 
1.015 
1.309 


Although  as  a  general  rule  the  index  of  refraction  increases 
as  wave4ength  diminishes,  there  are  exceptions,  as  described 
■  under  the  head  of  anomalous  dispersion  (§777), 
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676.   Achromatic    and    Dlrect-Tision   Prisms. — The 
dispersive  power  of  different  substances  is  utilized  for  ma 
prismatic  combinations  for  producing  deviation  with  very  Uttlel 
disperfiion   (Fig.   519),  or  dispersion  without  deviation  of  thij 
spectrum  as  a  whole  (Fig,  620).     These  two  types  are  re8| 
lively  called  achromatic  and  direci^vision  prisms. 
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677.  Lenses  are  transparent  bodies,  generally  with  spherical 
anrfaoes,  which  form  images  by  changing  the  divergence  of  lighl 
waves.  The  ordinary  types  of  single  lenses  are  shown  in  Fig^ 
521.  The  first  three  forms,  known  as  double-convex,  plano- 
convex, and  concavo-convex,  fiire  thicker  at  the  center  than  at  thi 
mig€$.  If  surrounded  by  a  less  refractive  medium,  the  centrJ 
portion  of  the  incident  wave  is  more  retarded  than  the  edges  by 
Iheae  feiuns,  and  the  curvature  of  the  wave  is  diminished  or 
i«tr«i9ed  in  direction.    These  lenses  have,  therefore,  a  convergent 

effect.     They  are  caUed  canveS 
mi  £  fl       n  ^^  converging  lenses.     Intht 
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second  group,  embracing  the 
double*concave,  plano-coa- 
cavep  and  convexo-concave 
lenaes,  the  edges  are  thkkir 
than  the  center^  so  that  tbe 
onl^  |»orti(Mi8  of  an  incident  wave  are  more  retarded  than  the 
MBtar*  The  evurvature  of  the  wave  is  increased  and  the  lensei 
hmire  a  div^gent  effeek  Such  lenses  are  called  concave  Qt 
If  the  two  tyx>e8  of  lenses  are  placed  in  i^ 
^  mftmclive  medium  there  is  a  reversal  of  these  efiFects. 

:  Air  Path  or  Reduced  Optical  Path.— At  a  given 
i^sUuii  a  w%Tt  tnmt  is  in  a  given  position ;  later  it  will  be  in  a  dif-^ 
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lerent  position,  and  may  have  its  orientation  and  curvature 
greatly  modified  by  reflection  or  refraction.  The  one  condition 
that  must  always  be  fulfilled,  if  the  wave  is  to  preserve  its 
identity,  is  that  the  time  required  for  the  disturbance  to  travel 
from  a  point  in  the  original  wave  front  to  the  corresponding 
point  in  the  new  wave  front  is  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  wave. 
For  example,  the  disturbance  traveling  from  S  by  the  path 
SPRQS^  (Fig.  522)  reaches  S^  at  the  same  time  as  the  disturb- 
ance leaving  jS  at  the  same  instant  and  traveling  along  SAES^. 
The  latter  has  been  sufficiently  retarded  by  passing  through  a 
greater  thickness  of  glass  to  compensate  for  the  greater  dis* 
tance  in  air  SPRQSg.  Similarly,  the  time  required  for  the 
wave  to  travel  from  P  to  Q  is  the  same  as  that  from  B  to 
D,  In  comparing  the  distances  traversed  in  equal  times  in 
diflferent  media,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  velocity  of  light  in 
the  respective  media.  For  example,  in  Fig.  522,  PE^RQ  =  V^t; 
BD^V^L  Thereiove,  PR^RQ^iVJV^BD^nBD.  If  BD  is 
the  distance  actually  traversed  in  a  medium  of  refractive 
index  n,  the  equivaieni  air  path  or  reduced  optical  path  is 
nBD, 

679*  Conjugate  Focal  Relations. — Consider  the  case  of  a  double- 
convex  lens  of  refractive  index  n  surrounded  by  air,  the  refractive 
index  of  which  may  be  taken  as  unity.  Let  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  the  first  surface  of  the  lens  be  Tj,  that  of  the  second  r,. 
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Let  u  be  the  distance  of  the  source  from  the  lens,  PB  is  a 
section  of  the  incident  wave  front  of  radius  u,  and  QD  that  of 
the  emergent  wave  front,  of  radiua  v. 

The  disturbance  actually  travels  radially  from  Pto  ft,  thence  to 
Q,  but  if  a  is  very  small,  the  path  in  air  may  be  assumed  to  be 
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*  ^  'vii2t:<^  &screciml:l«  error.    Hacing  the  optical  path 
amxip.'atf  ynvr  if  li^e  jsis  equsl  to  this  distance,  we  have 

IT 

EerrxAl  rmdii  of  cxxrrature  for  sagitts  (§658),  this 


%         7 

ji  "•  are  c>xis:dered  as  mere  lengths,  that  is, 
^^  >"*  'vjiz.-^cn  sigzi.  As  we  shall  later  treat  them 
:i^z:zxass  whh  sgs.  it  mav  be  noted  that,  in  the 
%  izd  V  ar»  :<niL  zeasured  in  the  direction  in  which 
L  jjcac  Tntxei^  I*:  seft>wld  also  be  noticed  that  the  refraction 
■at  ms  iozfaw  Tifi*^  ihe  wave  less  divergent,  that  is,  it  tends 
is  4*rrari  •;ii»  oppi^ste  side.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Ssi-re  b*?<iii  surfaces  mav  be  described  as  con- 
iK  yii'r  sirfj*res.  If  liZA  c-irvature  of  either  surface  were 
raninsK  tu   jis  i^r^trum  iz.  :he  double-convex  lens,  it  would 

li  -11^  s^'jr:^  :l  L.ri"  j5  i:  az.  :r.r.r.'.:e  distance,  that  is,  if  the 
nci-ihi-i-  vi-fs  iTf  TLiz.-r.  v.=  X  and  r=/.  Hence/  is  the  dis- 
T-^ii.-w   :i  -Liri  T-r.-i-:  :ill-^i  :w  z'i-.cipz^  f.-ci^s.  to  which  the  lens 

Ii  M'i  ruc^f  :f  i  i:--":l-f  ::n:ave  lens,  of  thickness  C-D  along 
--itf  ir.:s  7z  rJc  _:  :i.e  iz.::iei::  wave  front  is  PB  and  the 
i-itfT-^cT  vi--*  frrii":  ^  J.  ru:  :ie  op::oal  path  BF  equal  to  the 
.'cr.-^u  Tai-i  7*1^    isssrizi^'i  rirallcl  :o  the  axis,  since  a  is  small). 

^/--.•.5-T  ;r   -DE-EF  =  'r.  AC^CD^DE) 
-i5-rj=  -•-!      -AC-DE) 

>Ki;:sc.-i-:ji^  ?*^  :f  ;irrA::ir»  for  sagittae, 

r^tf  wx-^  f  *mi-A  wTTcId  be  identical  with  that  for  the  double 
-v^:  '-tiT..  .etis  i  litf  s^:=i»  o«  r.  r^,  and  r,  were  reversed.    Now 
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each  of  these  quantities,  In  the  case  of  the  double  concave  lens, 
is  actually  measured  in  the  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which 
it  ia  measured  in  the  double  convex  lens.  Hence,  if  we  take  the 
latter  direction  as  positive  for  each,  and  so  treat  all  of  them 
(and  tf)  as  algebraical  quantities,  the  two  formulse  will  become 
identical* 

From  Fig.  523  it  is  evident  that  incident  light  is  made  more 
divergent  by  the  lens.  In  fact  both  surfaces  are  diverging  sur- 
faces. The  significance  of  the  negative  sign  of  /  in  the  above 
formula  is  that  the  principal  focus  is  virtual,  its  distance  from  the 
lens  being  measured  lo  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the 
light  actually  travels. 


By  applying  the  aame  method  to  the  other  types  of  spherical 
lenses  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  solution  of  all  cases  is  the 
formula 


k 


-  +  --(71-1)  +-     ■=/ 


provided  we  adopt  the  following  rule  regarding  signs: 

Consider  each  of  the  quanliiies,  u,  v^  Tx,  Tj,  /,  as  positive  when 
U  is  on  ihe  same  side  of  the  lens  as  in  the  typical  case  of  a  double 
convex  lens  forming  a  real  image — negative  when  on  the  opposite 

B     Negative  values  of  t^  and/  indicate  that  the  light  diverges  from 
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a  virtual  focus  after  passing  through  the  lens.     These  conven- 
tiona  are  consistent  with  those  of  ($659)* 
The  following  cases  arise  when /is  positive: 

When  u=  00,  r=/,  the  principal  focal  distance. 
When  u  >  f.viB  positive  and  there  is  a  real  conjugate  focus. 
When  u—f,  p=  «.    The  transmitted  beam  is  parallel. 
When  u</,  v  is  negative  and  greater  than  u  for  all  positiv^ 
values  of  u,  and  there  is  a  virtual  conjugate  focus. 

680.  Axes  of  Lens.— The  line  passing  through  the  centers  of 
curvature  of  the  surfaces  of  a  lens  is  called  the  principal  axis. 
In  every  lens  there  is  a  point  on  the  principal  axis,  called  the 

optical  center^  which  has  the 
property  that  no  ray  passing 
through  it  is  deviated  in  direc- 
tion, although  there  is  more 
or  less  displacement,  depend- 
ing on  the  thickness  of  the 
lens. 

The  existence  of  this  point 
may  be  shown  thus:  Let 
two  parallel  radii  of  curvature 
r,  and  r,  (Fig.  524)  be  drawn 
to  the  two  surfaces  of  a  lens.  Since  the  two  plane  elements  of 
the  lens  A  and  *4'  are  parallel,  being  respectively  perpendicular 
to  two  parallel  lines,  the  refracted  ray  A  A'  is  propagated  in  a 
medium  with  parallel  sides  and  emerges  parallel  to  its  original 
direction*     Since  the  triangles  ACC^  and  A'CC^  are  similar, 

^t   ^  ^ 
CC,    CC^ 

This  is  true  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  angle  a,  there- 
fore C  is  a  fixed  point,  the  optical  center  of  the  lens.  All  ray 
paths  which  pass  through  this  point  are  called  secondary  azt^. 
In  the  case  of  a  thin  lens,  the  center  of  the  lens  and  the  optical 
center  may  usually  be  regarded  as  coincident. 

681*  Images  by  Lens. — The  image  of  A  (Fig.  525,  a,  b,  c)  must 
lie  on  the  secondary  axis  AA\  that  of  B  on  the  secondary  axia 
BB\  Rays  drawn  parallel  to  the  principal  axia  from  the  points  A 
and  B  pass  through  the  principal  focus  F  and  intersect  the  lines 
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A. 4'  and  BB'  at  the  points  A'  and  B\  which  determine  the  poai* 
tion  and  magnitude  of  the  image.  Since  the  point  A'  lies  above 
the  principal  axis  when  the  image  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  lens 
as  the  object,  and  below  it  when  the  image  ia  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lens,  it  is  evident  that  all  virtual  images  formed  by  a  single 
tens  are  erect,  all  real  images  inverted. 


Since  an  object  AB  and  its  image  A'B'  subtend  equal  angles 
from  the  center  of  the  lens  (the  angle  included  between  the  sec* 
ondary  axes  AA^  and  BB')  it  is  evident  that  their  relative  sizes 
are  proportional  to  their  respective  distances  from  the  lens,  or 

AB     u 
A*B*^~v 


are 


682.  Spherical  Aberration. — ^In  deriving  the  formula  for  the 
conjugate  focal  relations  of  lenses  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed  that 
the  emergent  wave  is  spherical. 
With  lenses  of  smaU  aperture 
this  is  shown  by  experience  to 
be  practically  true;  but  when 
the  aperture  becomes  large 
there  is  noticeable  spherical ' 
aberration.  This  ia  illustrated 
by  Fig,  526. 

While  the  central  part  of  the 
wave  travels  from  B  to  C  the  edge  of  the  wave  will  travel  along 
LMJVthe  distance  LMNO  =  PQ^nBC>LMN.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  edge  of  the  emergent  wave  (represented 
by  the  dotted  curve)  will  pass  through  0  instead  of  iV,  and  will 
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have  M,  greater  curvftttire  toward  the  axis  than  if  the  wave  were 
spherical,  with  iS|  as  a  center.  The  rays,  mstead  of  converg- 
ing to  5|^  as  shown  in  the  lower  half  of  Fig.  526,  wtU  cross  each 
other  as  shown  in  the  upper  half  ^  being  enveloped  by  a  caustic 
surface  instead  of  by  a  right  cone. 

683.  Correction  of  Spherical  Aberration^^ — If  the  rays  passing 
through  the  edge  of  a  lens  are  stopped  by  a  diaphragm  which 
permits  only  the  central  portion  of  the  incident  pencil  to  pass 
the  spherical  aberration  will  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is  also 
sible  to  grind  surfaces  slightly  differing  from  a  spherical  for 
so  that  for  a  given  pair  of  conjugate  focal  distances  the  emer- 
gent  wave  is  truly  spherical.  Such  lenses  are  called  aplanatie. 
In  some  cases  when  the  conjugate  focal  distances  differ  greatly, 
spherical  aberration  may  be  reduced  by  making  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  lens  of  different  curvatures.     Consider,  for  example,  a 
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plano-convex  lens  of  great  aperture  (Figs.  527,  528)  first  with 
the  plane  then  with  the  convex  face  toward  a  source  so  di^ant 
that  the  incident  light  is  parallel  or  nearly  so.  If  we  consider 
the  deviation  of  the  ray  PQ  in  each  case,  it  is  evident,  on  re- 
calling the  condition  for  minimum  deviation  by  a  prism,  that  in 
the  second  case  the  angle  D  will  be  less  than  in  the  first,  because 
the  refracting  edge  of  the  lens  is  then  more  nearly  in  the  position 
with  respect  to  the  incident  and  emergent  rays  which  gives  mini- 
mum de\aation,  and  consequently  the  nearest  approach  of  the 
ray  PQ  to  the  focus  S^. 

One  form  of  tMck  lena  of  great  an^lar  aperture  commonly  uaed  a«  pftrt 
of  micfoecopio  objectiveB  is  idmost  entiFely  free  from  spherical  aberraUon 

Suppose  that  a  ray  of  light  which  starta  from  ^  in  a  transparent  0phe» 
of  rmdiuA  R  \a  refracted  at  O  along  a  line  that  Intersects  CS  produced  In  Sy 
We  shall  show  that,  if  CS^R/n,  then  CS^^nR,  and  therefore  all  ra)rs 
from  S  seem,  after  refraction,  to  oome  from  one  point  S^, 
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'Using  a  well-known  geometrioil  principle  we  may  write 


CS 
R 


sin  r 

ein  a' 

sin  r^  I 

sin  a     n 


Bin  r 
sin  i 


Since  the  angle  C  is  common  to  the  two  triangles  COS^,  COS 


I 


Hence 


Thit  i 


CSi'-R 


Binp 


^R 


,8in  I 


-nR 


f 


relation,  no  matter  how  large  the 
angle  i  may  be,  so  that  an  object  in  the  lens  at  S 
would  have  a  virtual  image  at  Si  entirely  free 
from  aberration.  The  same  is  practically  true  if 
the  segment  of  the  sphere  below  S  is  removed 
and  the  object  placed  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
face. In  practice  this  lens  is  often  a  hemisphere, 
the  object  being  placed  at  such  a  distance  below 
the  plane  side  that  its  virtual  image  formed  by 
refraction  at  the  plane  stir  face  correspondfi  in  posi- 
tion to  the  point  S.  There  is  some  aberration  in 
this  case  due  to  refraction  at  the  lower  anrface.  In 
the  method  of  *'  oil  immersion  *'  the  obj  ect  is  placed 
at  S  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  bend* 
spheral  lens  is  filled  in  with  an  oil  of  the  same 
refractive  index  as  the  lens. 

684.  FocflJ  Lines  — ^If  a  pencil  of  light  faUs  obliquely  on  a  converging 
lens,  instead  of  a  point  image  two  real  focal  lines  will  be  formed,  like  those 
due  to  a  concave  mirror.  If  the  lens  is  divergent,  these  focal  Hnes  will  be 
virtual     The  formation  of  these  Enes  by  a  converging  surface  is  made  clear 

by  considering  the  effect  of  a  single 
refraeting  surface  FQ,  imagining  it 
to  be  extended  to  R,  so  that  SS ^ib 
the  principal  axis  (Fig.  630).  The 
raya  transmitted  through  the 
actual  refracting  surface  PQ,  will, 
by  reason  of  spherical  aberration, 
pass  through  a  narrow  arc  through 
Fi  with  its  center  on  SSi,  This  is  the  primary  focal  line.  These  rays 
wiU  all  intersect  the  axis  SS^  between  5|  and  T.  The  normal  cross- 
section  of  this  pencil  is  a  narrow  lemniscate-shaped  reg  on  at  F„  the 
8econ4Uiry  focal  line,  at  right  angles  to  the  primary  focal  line.  The  second 
refracting  suriace  of  the  lens  will  modify  but  not  change  the  general 
ohATacter  of  thi4  result 


^^4^. 


R 
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^^ 


^■s  of  a  crfin- 

of  the  lens. 
the  reistion 


pirtia:;  the  other, 
be  eoosidered  ta 
ssri?  of  the  lens 

iBjztf  ^*^gU  Any  kns 
::z'es  in  p^Anes  at  li^t 

wz2  giTK  §  milar  focal 


of  Lenses.— If 

:^TT?  with  principal  focal 

lias  1^  disiAzice  between  them 


1 


fffflff    s  s 


to  w,  is  poshive  with  respect 
wiiii  resDect  to  the  second. 


"^iis  *  ^.1  -w^rtL  X  CEnsTfcZy  rr^e  fcr  either  converging  or  diverg- 
mc  jsias  :f  "li*^  tctoet  sdgr^  az^  crren  to  /^  and  /,. 

-Sinc« 


^—  T—  I  I  ^  -="—  )—  n—  1\?L 


d3  f  :r  £:f  £!rE:.t  rcirc?,  be-in^ 

jas   frr   T^nj«   t*Az:  for  red 

TiC    F*r^  .     Tisrf  i?  no  waj 

finxi*  jsr:?.   rr;  h  isaj  be  gremtlv  reduced  by  a  suitable  combi 

^s&^nr  re  'j*c»». 

fiB&.  JLLlLiJBBLatic  OiMMtioPS, — By  combining  two  or  mon 
vns  SL  iiSeLCLi  dispasre  powers,  two  or  more  given  color 
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may  be  brought  to  the  same  focus,  just  as  prisms  may  be  com- 
bined to  give  deviation  without  dispersion  (Fig.  533).  If  two 
lenses  are  used,  for  each  color 

if  the  lenses  are  in  contact. 
If  we  wish  to  combine  the 
two  colors  corresponding  to 
the  C  and  F  lines,  /  must  be  the  same  for  both. 

If  jij?'  and  nc*   be  the  refractive  indicea  of  the  first  lena,  njp"  and  n^** 
thoae  of  the  Becond, 

Jc     Jc 
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therefore, 


The  valuea  of  /Cj-l/rZ  +  l/r,'  and  iTj-l/r/'  +  l/r,"  may  be  arbitrarily 
choseB  to  Batisfy  this  relation.  Since  np>n(^  it  is  evident  that  K^  and  K^ 
must  be  of  opposite  eigiij  so  that  either /j  or/,  muat  be  negative  If/, 
ii  negative  and  greater  than  /|,  /  is  positive  and  the  lens  ia  convergent. 
If/,  is  negative  and  lees  than /^  tbe  combination  ia  divei^gent.  Uffually 
the  positive  lens  is  of  crown  glass,  the  nega-  ^ 
tive  of  flinti  and  they  are  shaped  to  fit  dose 
together,  so  that  r/^r"  and  often  r,"  — co 
(Fig  533)* 

Chromatic  aberration  may  also  be  redticed 
by  using  two  lenses  of  the  same  index  of 
refraction  at  a  certain  distanoe  d  from  each 
other.  To  take  a  speoific  case,  if  the  second  lens  is  placed  at  a  distance  from 
the  first  equal  to  its  own  focal  length,  the  rays  of  different  colors  which 
diverge  from  each  other  at  the  first  lens  will  be  made  approximately  parallel 
by  the  second.  If  an  object  is  placed  at  the  principal  focal  point  F  (Fig.  534) 
of  the  combination,  a  virtual  image  at  infinity  wiJl  be  formed,  and,  as  shown 
by  the  figure,  the  violet  and  the  red  images  will  subtend  approximately 
equal  angles  a  at  the  eye,  and  will,  therefore,  be  superimposed  on  the  retina. 
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689.  Total  Reiection. — If  a  ray  of  light  travels  from  a  more  to 
a  lesa  refractive  medium,  the  angle  of  emergence  i  is  greater  than 
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the  angle  of  incidence  (which,  being  in  the  more  refractive 
medium,  may  stiU  be  called  r  for  consistency).  Since  sin  r= 
(ain  i)/n,  and  since  i  has  a  maximum  limit  of  90  degrees,  r  has  a 
maximum  limit  k  such  that  sin  k  —  l{n.  No  pencil  incident  on 
the  boundary  at  a  greater  angle  than  ft,  the  crUicai  angle,  can 
emerge.  It  will,  therefore,  be  totally  reflected  (CC,  Fig.  535). 
Since  sin  k  varies  inversely  as  the  index  of  refraction,  the  critical 
angle  is  different  for  different  colors.  Violet  will  first  be  subject 
to  total  reflection  as  r  increases,  and  finally  the  red. 
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A  parallel-sided  plate  cannot  be  used  to  show  total  reflection, 
since  any  pencil  entering  such  a  plate  must  emerge  at  the  same , 
angle.  Objects  of  prismatic  form  are  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  effect  may  be  seen  by  looking  down  through  the  side  of  a  glass 
containing  water  or  at  a  test-tube  sunk  in  water.  A  fish  can  see  i 
objects  throughout  the  space  above  the  water,  but  he  sees  them 
through  the  limited  cone  of  angle  2ft =97**  (Fig.  536),  arrang)ed| 
around  a  circle,  with  tops  pointing  inward. 

Some  values  of  ft  are  given  below: 


Water. 48"  36'  Qtj&rti, . . 

Crown  glass 43^2*  Diamond. 

Flint  glaflB ..37*34' 


.40**  22^ 

24**  26' 


The  smaller  the  critical  angle  of  a  jewel  with  regular  facets, 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  light  totally  reflected  by  it*  This 
explains  the  great  brilliancy  of  the  diamond. 

The  index  of  refraction  of  a  liquid  or  of  a  small  portion  of  an 

opaque  object   may  be   determined  by  measuring  the  angle 

of  total  reflection  from  its  surface  when  in  contact  with  a  more 

[refractive  medium  and  using  the  relation  sin  k  =  nln^,  where 

I II  is  the  index  of  the  less  and  n^  that  of  the  more  refractive 

I'lnsdium, 
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690*  Transition  Layer. — It  soems  quite  possible  that  the  change  of  index 
of  refraction  at  the  boundary  is  not  abrupt,  but  that  there  is  a  transition 
layer  /  due  to  mterpenet ration  of  the  two  mediai  or  occtujsion  at  the  sur-* 
faco,  causing  a  gradual  change  in  the  index.  If  this  be  the  case,  total 
reflection  may  be  considered  as  altogether  due  to  refraction,  \A'lien  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  k  the  wave  front  in  the  transi- 
tion layer  will  awing  around  and  become  normal  to  the  surface  (Fig,  537) ; 
then  the  lower  edge  will  gain  on  the  upper  and  the  wave  will  swing  back 
into  the  Erst  medium.  If  we  consider  an  air  film  between  two  refracting 
media  the  two  transition  layers  may  encroach  on  each  other  (Fig,  638), 
in  which  case  the  lower  edge  of  the  wave  will  be  retarded,  and  a  part  of  it 
will  pass  into  the  third  medium.     It  might  be  expected^  therefore,  that  if 


b 


% 
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the  air  film  from  which  total  reflection  takes  place  is  very  thin  total  reflection 
will  cease.  This  has  been  found  to  be  the  case.  If  a  right-angled  total 
reflecting  prism  with  a  slightly  convex  hypothenuse  surface  is  pressed 
against  a  glass  plate,  total  reflection  takes  place  from  the  hypothenuse  of 
the  prism  when  the  angle  of  incidence  t  is  euflliciently  large,  but  «ome  light 
will  always  be  transmitted  through  the  region  surrounding  the  point  of 
contact  even  where  the  air  film  has  a  measurable  thickness.  It  is  found  that 
the  thickness  of  the  air  Elm  through  which  transmission  can  occur  (which 
may  be  considered  as  approximately  the  thickness  of  the  transition  layer) 
differs  with  the  wave-length  and  with  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  may  reach 
86V«r&]  thousandths  of  a  millimeter. 


Fio.  530. 

691.  Mirage^— Examples  of  the  type  of  total  reflection  referred 
to  above  are  found  in  the  case  of  refraction  by  gases  of  varying 
density.  This  phenomenon  is  called  mirage.  The  air  above  a 
furnace  or  a  heated  surface  such  as  a  pavement  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  rapidly  increases  in  density  and  refractive  power 
in  going  upward.     If  the  line  of  vision  forms  a  small  angle  with 
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The  primary  bow  is  violet  on  the  inside,  red  on  the  outside;  in 
the  secondary  bow  the  order  of  colors  is  reversed. 

If  parallel  rays  are  incident  on  the  upper  half  of  a  refracting 
sphere  they  will  be  in  part  refracted,  internally  reflected,  and 
transmitted  downward  as  shown  in  Fig.  541 ,  Rays  will  also  enter 
the  lower  half,  and  there  will  be  multiple  reflection  within  the 
sphere,  but  for  the  present  we  shall  fix  our  attention  upon  the 
rays  which  reach  the  eye  at  0  after  one  internal  reflection.  As 
indicated  by  the  course  of  the  rays  incident  at  P,  P^,  and  Pj, 
there  is  an  angle  of  minimum  deviation,  below  which  no  rays 
once  internally  reflected  pass.  All  the  rays  emerging  at  nearly 
this  angle  are  parallel  or  nearly  so,  and  therefore  their  intensity 
varies  little  with  the  distance  from  the  drop,  while  rays  emerg- 
ing in  other  directions  are  widely  divergent. 


TiQ,  HI. 
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As  n  varies  with  the  color,  the  minimum  deviations  are  differ- 
ent for  the  various  colors.  In  the  primary  bow  the  minimum 
deviation  of  the  red  is  137°  42';  of  the  violet,  139**  37'.  In  the 
secondary  bow  the  corresponding  angles  are  230"*  34'  and  233°  56'. 

From  Fig*  541  it  appears  that  light  will  be  received  by  the 
observer  at  0  from  all  the  raindrops  lying  in  an  arc  subtending  an 
angle  180^ — D  with  the  axis  passing  from  the  sun  through  the 
observer's  eye.  In  the  primary  bow  this  angle  is  42**  18'  for  the 
red  and  40*^  23'  for  the  violet,  so  that  the  bow  will  be  bordered  with 
violet  on  the  lower  side,  red  on  the  upper.  The  secondary  bow  is 
due  to  rays  incident  on  the  lower  half  of  the  drop,  twice  internally 
reflected,  and  then  transmitted  downward,  thus  inverting  the 
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order  of  the  colors  (Fig.  542).    The  angle  subtended  by  this 
bow  is  jD— 180'^,  or  50''  34'  for  the  red,  53°  56'  for  the  violet. 

An  artificial  rainbow  may  be  made  by  causing  a  beam  of  sunlight  to  fall 
on  a  spherical  vessel  filled  with  water,  through  an  opening  in  a  screen.  The 
interior  of  the  circle  reflected  on  the  screen  is  Uliuninated  by  the  scattered 
light  which  has  been  once  reflect^ ^  whito  the  space  between  the  primaiy 
and  secondary  bow  is  quite  dark* 
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693 .     Examples  of  Interference. — Fresnel ,  a  young  French  artil- 
lery oflBcer^  about  1815,  produced  effects  similar  to  those  described 

in  5648  by  light  divergiag 
from  a  slit  S  and  reflected 
from  two  adjacent  mirrors 
MM  inclined  at  such  a  great 
angle  so  as  to  be  almost  in 
the  same  plane.  As  shown 
by  Fig.  643,  the  light  arriving 
at  any  point  P  where  the 
pencils  overlap  appears  to  come  from  the  two  virtual  sources  S^ 
and  Sj,  the  effect  of  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
two  real  sources  in  Young's 
experiment.  (The  term  vir-  5*r 
tual  source  applies  to  a  point 
from  which  the  waves  appear 
to  diverge  without  really  orig- 
inating at  that  point). 
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Another  method  of  obtaining  similar  interference  effects  is  by  means  of  a 
convex  lens  L  cut  along  a  diameter  in  two  halves  which  are  slightly  separated, 

giving  two  real  or  virtual  images  of 
the  source,  from  which  the  wavie 
diverge  and  overlap.  This  is 
known  as  the  Billet  split  lens  (Fig. 
_  645), 

tPio.  MS,  ITie  interference  effects  due  to 

Lloyd's  single  mirror  (Fig,  546)» 
are  caused  by  waves  coming  respectively  from  the  real  source  S  and  the 
virtual  source  Si.  The  fringes  are  easily  obtained  by  refleeting  the  light 
from  a  narrow  alit  or  lamp  filament  at  grazing  incidence  from  a  mirror  of 
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black  glass,  in  order  tliat  the  effects  may  not  be  complicated  by  rcflectiofi 
from  the  rear  surface. 

Frcflnel  also  produced  interference  effects  by  the  use  of  a  bi prism  B 
equivalent  to  two  prisms  of  very  small  refracting  angle  placed  base  to  base 
(Fig.  544),  Here^  again,  it  is  evident  that  the  transmitted  hght  appears  to 
come  from  the  two  virtual  soyrces  S.  and  jS«. 

P  694*  Newton's  Mugs. — Robert  Boyle  described  the  brilliant 
colors  observed  in  soap  bubbles  and  other  thin  films,  an  effect 
which  appeared  to  depend  solely  on  the  thickness  of  the  films, 
not  on  their  nature*  Newton  investigated  this  phenomenon, 
which  he  tried,  with  poor  success,  to  explain  in  terms  of  the 
emission  theory.  In  order  to  secure  a  thin  film  of  air,,  varying 
in  thickness  in  a  determinate  manner  from  point  to  point,  he 
B  pressed  a  convex  glass  lens  of  great  radius  of  curvature  against  a 
"  piece  of  plane  glass.  If  light  falls  normally  on  such  a  combina- 
tion, light  of  a  given  color  is  found  to  be  reflected  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  other  colors  from  alt  points  where  the  film 
has  a  given  thickness,  the  predominant  color  varying  with  the 
thickness.  As  the  loci  of  points  of  equal  thickness  form  circles 
about  the  region  of  contact,  colored  rings  are  observed  concentric 
with  this  point.  These  have  been  called  Newton's  rings,  or  the 
colors  of  thin  plates.  Colored  rings  are  likewise  observed  in  the 
transmitted  light.  These  are  not  so  brilliant,  however,  as  those 
due  to  the  reflected  light,  as  the  transmitted  colors  are  mixed 
with  a  large  proportion  of  unmodified  white  light.  The  colors 
in  the  two  sets  of  rings  are  complementary^ — that  is  to  say,  the 
light  transmitted  through  a  given  point  is  white  deprived  of  the 
color  which  is  most  strongly  reflected  from  that  point.  If 
monochromatic  light  is  used  the  rings  are  alternately  dark  and 
of  the  color  used.  In  a  wedge-shaped  film  these  bands  are  par- 
allel to  the  edge  of  the  ivedge;  in  a  film  of  uniform  thickness 
circular  bands  are  produced  under  certain  conditions,  uniform 
color  effects  under  others.  These  colors  of  thin  plates  are  seen 
in  all  kinds  of  thin  transparent  films,  such  as  soap  bubbles,  films 
of  oil  on  water,  and  thin  sheets  of  mica. 
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695.  Explanation  of  Newton's  Rings, — Thomas  Young  showe 
that  the  colors  of  thin  films  can  be  very  simply  explained  as  i 
result  of  the  interference  of  waves  reflected  from  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  film,  as  shown  below. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  produce  interference  effects 
between  two  pencils  from  separate  sources,  or  from  different 
points  of  the  same  source.  There  is  no  permanent  concordance 
in  phase  relations,  amplitude,  or  direction  of  vibration.  We 
need,  therefore,  consider  only  one  point  of  the  source  at  a  time 

The  effects  of  adjacent  points  will 
simply  superimposed  on  those  of  th| 
first,  without  mutual  interference. 

Let  LM  and  NO  (Fig.  547)  repre- 
sent two  opposite  elements  of  surface 
of  the  air  film  producing  Newton'^ 
rings,  slightly  inclined  to  each  other^ 
and  so  small  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered plane.  A  narrow  pencil  from 
the  point  S  of  an  extended  source  is 
incident  at  A,  where  a  small  part  k 
reflected,  the  remainder  being  trar 
mitted  to  B,  where  it  is  again  subject^ 
to  reflection  and  refraction.  This 
process  is  repeated  at  C,  2),  E,  etc.,  but  the  components  become 
very  weak  after  a  few  reflections.  Oi^dng  to  the  inclination 
between  the  surfaces,  the  reflected  pencils  are  not  parallel,  but 
intersect  in  the  neighborhood  of  P„  while  the  transmitted  com- 
ponents appear  to  diverge  from  Pj.  If  the  film  increased  in 
thickness  toward  the  right,  these  points  of  intersection  would  be 
respectively  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  film.  The  reflected  and 
transmitted  pencils  may  respectively  be  brought  together  again 
by  the  lenses  L^  and  Lj,  at  the  points  S^  and  S^,  A  maximum 
or  a  minimum  of  intensity  may  be  produced  at  these  points,- 
according  to  the  phase  differences  between  the  component  rays/' 
The  eye  or  observing  telescope  must  be  focused  on  Pj  or  P,  to 
get  the  most  distinct  effect.  If  the  film  is  very  thin  these  points 
practically  lie  at  its  surface.  If  either  the  thickness  of  the  film 
or  the  angle  between  its  surfaces  is  large  the  pencils  are  so 
distant  from  each  other  or  so  divergent  that  they  cannot  all 
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iter  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
become  indistinct  or  vanish . 


Under  such  conditions  the  bands 
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696.  General  B^cpressiou  for  the  Difference  of  Path.— Let  n  be  the  index 

of  refraction  of  the  §lin,  rii,  that  of  the  surroimding  medium,  and  for  aim- 
phcity  imagine  the  two  surfaces  to  be  parallel.  To  reach  the  wave  front  CP 
{Fig*  548)  the  light  reflected  from  A  traveLa  the  diatance  AP  in  the  first 
medium  while  the  interfering  component  has  to  travel  the  distance  AB-^BC 
in  the  film.  The  wave  would  travel  a  distance  niAP  in  air  while  traveling 
the  distance  ^IP  in  the  medium  of  index  of  refraction  ui  and  the  distance 
n(ABi-BC)  in  the  air  wliile  travehng  the 
distance  AB^BC  in  the  film  (§678).  Hence 
the  equivalent  dilTerence  of  path  in  air,  or 
the  optical  difference  of  path  is 

d  =  n(AB+BC)--niAP, 

But  AC  mni  =  AP;  AC  sin  r  =  CQ;  therefore 

sm  r      ni 
hence 

d  =  n{AB+BC-CQ)  ^n{AB+BQ) 
^ nAR  cos  r  =  2n(  cos  r. 

If  the  film  is  of  air,  n^  l,d^2i  cos  i  (if  i 
is  the  angle  of  refraction  in  air) .  The  eff ec  ts 
at  Si  and  S%  are  due  to  the  Buperposition  of  all  the  components  arising  from 
multiple  reiections  within  the  film.  Between  succesaive  pairs  there  is  the 
same  phase  difference. 

697.  Phase  Changes  in  Reflection.— (See  S252.)  Evidently,  so  far  as 
geometrical  differences  of  path  are  concerned,  there  should  be  reenforce- 
ment  from  the  components  reflected  froni  the  region  of  contact,  where  the 
thickness  of  the  film  is  so  small  compared  with  the  wave-length  of  hght  that 
it  may  be  ignored.  As  &  matter  of  fact,  the  center  of  the  reflected  system 
of  fringes  ia  black.  Yonng  inferred  by  analogy  that  at  the  boundaries  of 
diS'erent  media  hght  waves  are  subject  to  changes  of  phase  similar  to  those 
observed  in  the  case  of  material  waves  §(252)  so  that  waves  incident  from 
air  on  a  more  refracting  medium  may  behave  like  waves  of  sound  reflected 
from  a  medium  denser  than  air,  while  a  light  wave  travehng  in  the  opposite 
direction  will  behave  like  sound  waves  emerging  from  the  free  end  of  an 
organ  pipe.  The  waves  reflected  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  air  film  pass 
from  a  more  to  a  less  refractive  medium ;  at  the  lower  surface  the  contrary 
ia  the  case.  If  i  is  small  compared  with  the  wave-lengthy  there  should  be 
a  difference  of  half  a  period  introduced  in  the  act  of  reflection,  which  will 
cause  destructive  interference.  The  transmitted  components  have  a  differ- 
ence of  phase  of  an  entire  period  caused  by  two  internal  reflections^  and 
therefore  will  be  concordant.  This  would  explain  the  black  spot  seen  in 
the  center  of  the  reflected  system  of  Newton's  tinp.    It  is  also  observed 
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Bomber  of  the  rings  counted 

f  '^  !i=:£aees  of  a  thin  plate  are  perfectly 
r.aaiB  ar^  lacr^It^  -zu  ixiiBDirmg  raj^  are  paraZki.  as  shown  in  Fig.  S^ 
air-:  irt-  «-•  jt  niauL  '  iig  leissiKO?  s.'aK  b»  :or:a«i  for  infinity  to  see  the 
'jir-i-  '.— t^ —  Ssira  ';;itf  diffrscire-  :c  piii  l>erK-een  the  components, 
_-,  -.>  .   -i^T*-  T—ii  -Liif  u^pi  re  zL'Z'jZfSLX^  izji  pLise  relations  will  bedif- 

■  -^•:        .-  ^  -^  -rit-L-^jii  ir.in.  ±:5fr«ii*:  ran*  :•:  •!*  film,  but  will  be  the 
^^i^.-      r  ».I  -^  -  -  '^ii-rvM  177m.  zJiai  zIzl  si  lie  ssn*  sncle.     The  light  from 

■  —   r.  ^     >..   5..   *r.,' .  :z  la  ■sr:si}^t*d  st'-^^."^  will  b-e  brought  to  separate 
-    ::  V,    .-^      >      :":  .   .ti  •::lif  ^fraiit  sc  '^z  "Ji-fre  will  be  no  overlapping  of 

5  ^   i.      '":-    :a^  :>  t-H   h  r«Mri."   :e  r-irTri:.  lieir  loci  being  given  by 
•  >  ■  .:r-'.i.i  .     >u:a  :skIli^  jj^  sid-i'zzz^  kz-iw::  as  Haidinger's  fringes, 

iW.  ^xusr«rsxi9    J»   rtct   neea.— I:   is   uscaHy   impossible    to  get 

.  .^.,  .^,..  •.   .  f  *-^  :-  "iiif  Me  :c  a  jcr^^e  wedge-shaped  plate  unless  the 

r  ■-  r^:   -i    -    -^  sit^jcw  if  '•^cy  aUi^  ^eea;35e  the  interfering  pencils  will 

-  --^:"5«  rv  -o    d  -JTOTL*  'J-'  «LT«r  Tsa  eye  sinuhaDeous'.y.     If  the  surfaces 

;:-    •  .»-•^i  w>  Tvc-'^rz."  TUfcatf  aaii  paraZie^  it  is  easy  to  obtain  interference 

"5-   \'  :i   If  ■trx-irraia:!':  htx*  ^-'52.  cireas  diferecces  of  path  between 

.     ^  r..^,-vn;^  :n      7^  i^mi  X*  liff  Toaar<Je  diferences  of  path  which  may 

^   ^-:'n>  r.    >*  :;«  -J  "Utf  »ii  i«  i«cf««  bcnaogeneity  in  the  light  from 

^  ^-  :4  ^  ur  **!!^  -T  'V  ~-^^  7r:c»ii«  5art  thaS  radiatiDg  centers  emit  detached 

*.>  -•    c-    -•>    •.  t-*scvkT>d.Tir  '?>-•   saaewBLTe  s^mi:£.   these  groups   having 

-'•«••:    ^  ^:>  ii^  .'k  :ii;kw.  aitplTiiSe.  azii  tbe  direction  of  vibration,  so  that 

,,^  -^ft.    .    \:tf  ^/>:;r  .-aimjw  ixi«c?«cir  '•iii  tbcwe  of  aziother.    Consequently 
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5q  m&xiinum  dlFerence  of  path  which  can  exist  cannot  exceed  the  length 
of  such  a  trala  of  waves. 

700.  Stationary  Light  Waves. — Stationary  waves  (§253)  may  be  ex- 
pected if  plane  waves  of  light  are  refiected  normally  from  a  mirror,  but  as 
the  diBtance  between  the  nodal  planes  is  only  i/2  and  light  w^avea  are  very 
abort,  it  is  difficult  to  verify  their  existence.  Wiener  did  so  by  a  very  ingeni- 
ons  device.  A  glass  plate  AB  (Fig. 
549)  was  covered  with  a  very  tliin 
photographically  sensitive  collo- 
dion film^  and  placed  film  down- 
ward over  a  silvered  mirror  MN 
with  a  very  slight  inclination  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces.  After 
exposing  the  plate  to  a  beam  of  light  incident  normally  on  the  mirror  it 
was  developed,  and  dark  bauds  were  found  in  the  film,  running  parallel 
to  the  Une  of  intersection  of  the  two  surfaces,  as  indicated  by  the  shading 
below  MN,  From  the  figure  it  is  clear  that  the  sensitive  surface  crossed 
the  nodal  and  anti-nodal  planes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  this  effect. 
At  the  points  in  contact  with  the  mirror  no  effect  was  produced  in  the  ilm. 
This  proved  the  existence  of  a  nodal  plane  at  that  surface,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  analogous  sound  experiment-  This  is  the  bajsis  of  a  system  of  color 
photography  invented  by  Lippmann. 
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■  701.  n  light  from  a  small  source  or  aperture  passes  by  the  edge 
of  an  obstacle  aad  falls  on  a  screen  it  is  found  that  the  illumina- 
tion gradually  fades  away  in  the  geometrical  shadow,  while  out- 

■  side  the  shadow  a  series  of  colored  bands  appears.    If  a  card  or 
^   knife  blade  is  held  betiveen  the  eye  and  a  distant  source  of  light 

it  wUl  be  found  that  the  red  light  is  most  deflected  into  the  shadow, 
the  violet  the  least,  so  that  a  short  spectrum  is  formed.  Such 
phenomena  are  examples  of  what  is  known  as  DiSraction.  They 
are,  in  fact,  interference  phenomena  between  wavelets  coming 
from  adjacent  points  of  the  same  wave  front. 

Let  us  find  the  effect  of  an  extended  plane  wave  front  AB  (Fig. 
550)  at  the  point  P,  In  accordance  with  Huyghens'  principle, 
the  resultant  effect  at  P  may  be  regarded  as  the  sum  of  the  effects 
separately  due  to  all  the  points  in  the  wave  front,  each  originating 
its  independent  set  of  wavelets.  Waves  of  different  lengths  must 
be  separately  considered  in  this  analysis.  If  OP^r,  describe 
about  P  as  a  center  spheres  of  radii  r  +  il/2,  r+^,  rH-3^/2,  etc. 
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\  win  intoBect  the  wave  front  in  cirdes,  as  shown  m 
F%.  5S1 ,  coccoitric  with  O,  the  pole  of  the  wave  with  respect  to  P. 
TVe  areas  beiaeen  soccearire  circles  are  called  half-period  zones. 


»    »«       ^4    . 
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?ilv  £nd  by  calculation  that  these  areas  are 

It  is  evident  that  the  disturbances  origi- 

zAiing  in  all  points  in  a  circle  about  0  will 

redKrh  P  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the 

average  phases  of  the  resultant  effects  at 

P  of  succesive  zones  will  differ  by  half  a 

period.    Although  the  areas  of  the  zones 

ar>e  practically  the  same,  the  amplitude 

product  by  each  at  P  slowly  diminishes  as 

i:^  radius  increases,  on  account  of  increas- 

iiLi  obliquhy  and  distance  with  respect  to 

F.     The  total  amplitude  produced  by  the 

:::>?.  tie  algebraic  sum  of  a  series  of  terms 

-  naiiTiitude  and  alternating  in  sign  (direc- 

::  .     1:  a^.  a,,  a,,  etc.,  are  the  amplitudes 

:.:ril  ar>»a  and  successive  zones,  and  A  the 


:v«>„  ,.^.  :  v:'.\; „,;,.::*, 
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As  the  successive  terms  differ  very  slightly  from  each  other  and 
diminish  in  accordance  with  a  regular  law,  the  quantities  in 
parentheses  and  an  may  each  be  placed  equal  to  zero.    Therefore, 

or  the  amplitude  at  P  due  to  the  whole  wave  is  one-half  and  the 
intensity  one-fourth  that  due  to  the  central  element  if  it  alone 
were  effective.     If  the  whole  wave  except  the  central  element 
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is  covered  the  illumination  at  P  will  be  actually  increased,  the 
amplitude  in  that  case  being  a^.  If  all  but  the  two  central  ele- 
ments are  covered  the  effect  at  P  is  A  =  a,  — aj  =  0  nearly.  If 
three  elements  are  uncovered,  A  =  Oj  —  a^  +  Oj  =  a,  nearly.  These 
conclusions  are  easily  verified  by  experiment.  If  small  circular 
openings  of  different  sizes  be  placed  in  a  pencil  of  light  diverging 
from  a  pinhole,  maxima  and  minima  will  be  fouud  in  the  centers 


W  plaeed  m  the  pith 
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703.  Waves  through  Small  Opening, — From  Fig.  555  it  is  clear  that  no 
opposition  of  phaae  between  the  elementary  wavelets  from  a,  b^  e,  etc., 
can  arise  until  the  point  Pi  is  reached,  where  the  difference  between  AP^ 
and  BP^  is  half  a  wave-length,  and  even  then  the 
disturbances  from  the  extreme  pointe  ^4  and  B  alone 
are  in  opposite  phase.  Only  when  this  difference  of 
path  is  a  whole  wave-length  can  complete  destruc* 
tion  arisen  In  this  case  we  see  that  the  disturb- 
ances from  two  halves  of  the  opening  reach  P^  with 
an  average  diSTerence  of  path  of  half  a  wave- lengthy 
so  that  the  wavelets  nullify  each  other  pair  by  pair. 
If  the  opening  ib  less  than  a  wave-Iengtb  in  width 
some  effect  is  produced  even  at  the  point  P,*  The 
effect  is  evidently  always  greatest  at  P,,  where  the 
wavelets  meet  very  nearly  in  the  same  phase,  and  least 
at  P|  where  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  of  phases.  p^^  ^^^ 

704.  Narrow  Slit. — If  two  straight  edges  are  opposed  so  as  to 
form  a  narrow  slit  of  width  AB  (Fig,  546)  there  will  be  a  bright 
band  at  P^  if  only  the  two  central  half*period  elements  of  an 
incident  wave  are  exposed*  If  two  on  each  side  are  exposed  the 
effect  at  P<,  is 

A  =  2a^  —  2a J  (nearly  zero) 

If  three  half-period  elements  on  each  side  are  exposed 

I  A-  2aj  -  2a  J + 2a,  (maximum) 

Thus  there  will  be  successive  maxima  and  minima  at  P^  as  the 
slit  is  widened.  If  the  slit  subtends  two 
or  any  even  number  of  half-period  ele- 
ments as  viewed  from  P^,  a  point  off  the 
axis  (T  being  its  pole),  they  will  neu- 
tralize each  other  in  pairs;  if  it  subtends 
an  odd  number  of  such  elements,  there 
will  be  destructive  interference  between 
pairs,  leaving  the   odd    one    effective, 

consequently  there  will  be  a  series  of  maxima  and  minima  on 

each  side  of  the  axis, 

raS.  Width  of  the  Bands  Formed  by  a  Narrow  SUt— If  AP^-BP^^-X 
(Fig.  557)  we  may  consider  the  effects  at  P,  of  AQ  and  Oa  to  be  nearly 
the  flame  numerically,  but  to  differ  in  average  phaae  byhalf  a  wave-length. 
The  two  cancel  each  other.  At  P„  where  AP^-  BP^  - 1 X,  we  may  imagine 
the  slit  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  stripa,  which  contribute  effects  at  P 
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alternating  in  phase.  Two  cancel  each  other»  leaving  the  third  e^octive^ 
If  D  is  the  di^ance  of  the  screen  from  the  slit,  the  width  of  the  etntial 
maximtun  is  2P^P^,  and  it  can  easily  be  shown  as  in  (64S  that 

2DX 

The  other  bands  are  of  half  this  width,  or  DA/AB,  The  width  of  all  the 
bands  iSf  therefore,  inversely  proportional  to  the  width  of  the  alit.    Tht 
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central  maximum  is  white,  the  other  are  narrow  spectra  bordered  by 
on  the  inside^  red  on  the  ouUide  (since  P^Pf  for  violet  is  less  than  tht 
corresponding  distance  for  red,)  These  effects  may  be  observed  by  allowing 
light  from  a  narrow  slit  to  pass  thTX>ugh  a  second  adjustable  slit  and  fsU 
on  a  screen,  or  more  simply  by  looking  through  a  narrow  aUt  or  the  space 
between  two  fingers  at  a  distant  light. 


FiQ.  653. 


Within  and  close  outside  the  shadow  of  a  wire  or  needle  cast  by  a  Qfl 
source  similar  fringes  are  observed*     (See  Fig.  55B,  showing  shadow 
needles  of  different  sises.) 

T06,  Resolving  Power* — If  the  light  from  a.  narrow  aUt  paas»i  through 
another  slit  to  a  screen  the  central  maximum  may  be  rfgard^d  as  an  hnage 
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of  the  first  slit  (correspondrng  to  a  pm-hole  image).  The  wider  the  second 
slit  i8  opened  (up  to  the  point  where  dlffrnctton  effects  cease)  the  Earrower 
and  sharper  thia  image  will  be.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  Ught  from 
point  sources  through  circular  openings.  If  we  look  through  a  smaU  pin- 
hole at  a  distant  light  it  will  appear  much  larger  than  when  viewed  wth 
the  naked  eye.  The  filament  of  a  lamp  appears  thicker  when  Been  through 
a  narrow  slit.  If  an  image  is  formed  by  a  lens  or  mirror  the  same  conditions 
hold  as  for  a  narrow  slit,  the  lens  or  roirror  preserving  the  uniformity  of 
phase  of  the  whole  wave  with  respect  to  the  focus  that  exists  for  a  narrow 
slit  with  respect  to  its  central  maxim »im.  Consider  the  image  of  a  narrow 
Bource  S  (Fig.  559).     At  Pi  and  Pi  on  each  aide  of  P^  there  will  he  a  minimum 


if  APt—BPi^\=BPi—APi  in  which  case  the  disturbances  from  the  two 
halves  of  the  lens  reach  Pi  and  Pt  in  opposite  phases  and  cancel  each  other. 
The  width  of  the  image,  which  is  merely  a  diffraction  maximum,  is,  therefore, 
P1P7,  If  the  source  is  a  point,  the  central  maximum  will  he  of  the  shape  of 
the  opening,  but  differently  oriented,  because  any  particular  dimension  in 
the  source  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  same  dimension  in  the  open- 
ing, as  appears  from  the  relation  (|706). 

PiPi=2PtPi='2D\/AB 

Observation  shows  that  two  diffraction  maxima  cannot  be  clearly  sepa- 
rated if  they  are  closer  than  the  distance  from  a  maximum  to  the  adjacent 
minimum.  If  the  image  of  S  for  example  lies  at  Pi  it  can  barely  be  seen 
as  separate  from  Po.  The  two  images  will  overlap  if  the  angle  subtended 
by  the  objects  at  the  lens  is  le^  than  a  =  P&Pt/D  =  \/A  B.  This  is  called  the 
angle  of  minimvm  resohdi&n> 

Such  conditions  apply  only  to  small  sources  or  objects.  If  the  source 
ifl  large  each  point  will  have  a  diffraction  maximum  at  the  focus.  These 
m&idma  will  overlap  and  blot  out  diffraction  effects  except  at  the  boundaries 
of  the  image. 

Stars  are  praetically  point  sources  of  light.  Their  images  when  formed  by 
a  telescope  ^ath  a  small  objective  appear  much  larger  than  when  formed 
with  a  large  telescope,  the  diameters  of  the  central  maxima  being  inversely 
proportional  to  the  diameter  AB  of  the  lens.  The  image  of  a  double  star 
formed  by  a  small  telescope  may  be  one  large  blur,  while  that  formed  by  a 
large  telescope  consists  of  two  distinct  points  of  hght.  The  ability  to  sepa- 
rate the  images  of  two  small  adjacent  source-s  is  called  resolving  power,  and 
may  be  shown  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  lena,  mirror, 
or  prism  forming  the  image — or  to  the  cross-BCction  of  the  effective  beam  of 
lightj  if  it  does  not  cover  the  above. 
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If  we  had  l&rger  eyea  we  could  see  mueh  finer  detaila  tlum  we  now  do, 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  through  a  small  pm-hole  at  a  distant  Ugltt 
it  will  appear  much  larger  than  when  viewed  with  the  unaided  eye.  For 
a  similar  reason  it  it  physically  impossible  for  small  Insects  to  see  details 
okarly.  To  them  an  incandescent  lamp  filament  must  appear  as  it  does  to 
us  when  we  look  at  it  through  a  very  small  pin-hole. 

707.  Difiraction  Grating* — If  there  are  a  number  of  narrow  aod 
equidistant  parallel  openings  in  a  screen,  each  pair  of  openings 
will  produce  effects  similar  to  those  observed  in  Young's  double 
slit  experiment.  If  a  lens  is  placed  in  front  of  such  a  diffraction 
grating,  as  it  is  called  (Fig,  560),  the  same  path  difference  will 
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exist  between  any  pair  of  adjacent  parallel  rays.  If  o  =  AB  is  the 
distance  between  openings  and  if  the  angle  between  OP^  and  OP, 
is  0,  the  difference  of  path  between  corresponding  parts  of 
adjacent  slits  {e.g,  A  and  B)  is  AC  =  a  sin  0,  and  the  condition 
that  there  shall  be  a  maximum  at  P|  for  the  wave  length  i  m 

a  sin  0=ni 

If  light  of  one  wave-length  is  used,  there  is  a  series  of  maxima 
on  either  side  of  the  axis  in  positions  where  a  sin  ^  equals  1, 
2,  3,  etc.,  wave-lengths. 

If  white  light  is  iised,  corresponding  maxima  for  two  different 
colors  are  at  different  distances  from  the  axis.  The  central 
maximum  P^  is  white,  as  the  condition  for  reenforcement  at 
that  point  (n  =  0)  is  the  same  for  all  colors.  The  other  maxima 
are  drawn  out  into  spectra  on  each  side  of  the  axis,  as  0  vb 
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with  the  wave-length.     The  value  of  the  ordinal   number   n 
determines  the  order  of  the  spectrum. 

If  d  is  a  small  angle  the  distances  between  points  in  the 
spectra  are  nearly  proportional  to  the  dLfferences  of  the  corre* 
eponding  wave-lengths,  bo  that  the  spectra  formed  by  gratings 
are  said  to  be  normal,  as  contrasted  to  those  due  to  prisms,  in 
which  there  is  no  simple  law  of  distribution.  All  gratings  give 
spectra  which  are  alike  in  their  distribution  of  colors,  although 
they  may  differ  in  length.  The  lengths  of  the  spectra  in- 
crease directly  as  the  order  of  the  spectrum,  so  that  those  beyond 
the  first  overlap,  and  they  also  rapidly  diminish  in  intensity, 

I  A  grating  such  as  has  been  considered  above  is  eaUed  a 
transmission  grating  and  consists  of  lines  ruled  {several  thousand 
to  the  inch)  on  glass  by  a  diamond  point.  Reflection  gratings  are 
made  by  ruling  lines  on  a  polished  surface  of  speculum  metal; 
the  incident  light  is  reflected  by  the  polished  strips  between  the 
rulings.     Such  gratings  are  ruled  by  entirely  automatic  machines. 

I  The  effect  due  to  a  grating  is  precisely  the  same,  so  far  as 
position  of  maxima  is  concerned,  as  that  due  to  two  slits  with  the 
same  interval  between  them.  The  intensities  of  the  grating 
spectra,  however,  are  far  greater,  the  amplitude  of  vibration 
being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  openinp. 

The  resolving  power  of  a  grating  is  also  greater.  The  width  of  a  maxi- 
roum  in  the  interference  bands  givea  by  two  shts  ia  (§648)  w  =  D\/a.  The 
width  of  the  maxima  given  by  a  grating  having  N  openings  is  w-DX/Nat 
since  N  is  the  aperture  of  the  grating,  so  that  this  width  is  inversely  aa 
the  breadth  of  the  graiiog  (§648),  Diffraction  gratings  are  generaUy  used 
for  raeaauremenls  of  wave-length, 

A  grating  with  crossed  lines  gives  a  beautiful  series  of  crossed  spectra. 
This  effect  may  be  observed  by  looking  through  a  handkerchief  or  lambrelU 
top  at  a  distant  light.  Brilliant  diffraction  effects  are  atso  obtained  by 
looking  at  a  source  through  a  cobweb  or  feather,  or  from  the  light  reflected 
from  mother  of  pearl.  In  the  latter  case  the  effect  is  due  to  stria tionSj  as 
may  be  proved  by  transferring  the  effects  to  wax  by  pressure. 

OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

708.  The  Eye  is  an  essential  part  of  any  optical  combination. 
Like  a  photographic  camera,  it  is  a  closed  chamber  into  which 
light  caa  enter  only  through  the  lens.     As  the  camera  lens  throws 
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an  Lmage  oa  a  senstltve  photographic  plate  which  excites 
nlver  graina,  the  lens  of  the  eye  forms  a  picture  on  the  mat  of 
•en&iuve  nerve  eadtngs  covering  the  retina.  The  amount  of  light 
entering  Ibe  camera  m  regulated  by  an  '^iris ''  diaphragm  of  adjust- 
able siie;  similariy  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye  is  con- 
troDed  by  the  sixe  of  the  pupa,  which  automatically  changes  in 
diameter  between  the  limita  of  about  2  and  5  mm.  The  p&rts 
ol  the  eye  are  shown  in  Fig.  561.     5  is  the  sclerotic  membrane, 

the  outer  enclosure  of  the  eye.  C  is 
the  cornea,  a  strong  transparent  mem* 
brane.  /  is  the  iris,  the  colored  pari 
of  the  eye,  with  a  central  orifice,  the 
pupil,  which  admits  light  through  the 
cr}^talline  lens  L,  which  focuses 
images  on  the  retina  R.  The  nerve 
endings  covering  the  retina  run  to- 
gether like  the  strands  of  a  cable  into 
the  optic  nerve  0,  which  conveys 
stimuli  to  the  brain.  Muscles  at- 
tached to  the  periphery  of  the  lens  can  by  their  contraction 
or  relaxation  so  change  its  curvature  as  to  enable  it  to 
focus  either  distant  or  very  near  objects  on  the  retina.  Thb 
process  is  called  accommodation.  Two  objects  are  clearly  seen 
separately  when  the  angle  between  them  at  the  eye  is  a  little  less 
than  1/  or  the  distance  between  the  retinal  images  is  0,005  mm. 
Details  are,  therefore,  more  clearly  seen  as  an  object  is  brought 
nearer,  as  the  angle  subtended  by  it  and  the  size  of  the  retinal 
image  are  then  larger;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  accom- 
modation of  the  eye,  so  that  usually  no  object  nearer  than  about 
25  cm.  can  be  clearly  seen.  This  is  called  the  distance  of  most 
distinct  vision.  The  normal  adjustment  of  the  eye  when  at 
rest,  is  for  ''infinity,'*  as  may  be  verified  by  suddenly  raising 
the  eyes  when  they  have  been  unemployed  and  looking  toward 
distant  objects.     They  will  be  in  focus. 

Between  the  cornea  and  the  crystalline  lens  is  the  aqueous 
humor,  A,  and  between  the  lens  and  the  retina  is  the  vitreous 
humor  7,  both  transparent  fluids  with  a  mean  index  of  refraction 
equal  to  1,336.  The  lens  is  built  up  of  transparent  horny  layers, 
increasing  in  density,  hardness,  and  refractive  power  toward  the 
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Iter,  The  index  of  refraction  of  the  outer  layer  is  1.405;  of  the 
next,  1 ,429,  and  of  the  central  region  1 .454.  The  average  index 
of  refraction  is  about  L437.  This  increase  in  density  toward  the 
axis  serves  partly  to  correct  spherical  aberration,  which  is  also 
diminished  by  the  iris  diaphragm, 

Ohjects  auch  as  printed  letters  c&q  be  clearly  «een  through  a  pm-liole  in 
a  card,  even  if  they  are  aa  close  as  2  cm,  to  the  eye.  This  haa  been  at- 
tributed to  an  over-correction  of  the  lena  for  spherical  aberration,  so  that 
&  narrow  pencil  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  lena  has  a  very  short  focus. 
It  ia  obvious  that  bo  much  over-correction  would  be  worse  than  no  correc* 
tton  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  pin-hole  image  la  formed  on  the  retina, 
the  lens  merely  Bharpening  the  efifect.  The  fact  that  the  apparent  eife  of 
the  object  varies  aa  the  card  ia  moved  back  and  fortlii  the  object  remaining 
At  rest,  shows  that  the  image  is  due  mainly  to  the  pin-hole. 


■  709.  Vision, — The  retina  is  covered,  except  over  the  optic  nerve, 
by  a  large  number  of  very  small  fibrous  bodies,  "rods"  and 
"cones/'  nerve  endings  which  are  in  some  way  stimulated  by 
light  waves.  Over  the  optic  nerve  is  the  '*b!ind  spot/'  so  called 
because  if  the  image  falls  on  this  part  of  the  retina  it  ceases  to 
be  visible.  By  closing  one  eye  and  looking  steadily  with  the 
other  at  one  of  two  small  objects  about  two  inches  apart,  a  distance 
may  be  found  at  which  the  other  object  will  disappear.  Excita- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve  lasts  about  one-tenth  of  a  second  after  the 
stimulus  ceases,  so  that  if  intermittent  stimuli  are  applied  at 
intervals  less  than  this  a  steady  effect  is  produced.  This  is 
called  persistence  of  vision.  The  trail  of  the  lighted  end  of  a 
cigar  if  it  be  rapidly  moved  and  the  apparent  continuity  of  mov- 
ing pictures  depend  on  this  effect. 

Sometimes  the  normal  spheroidal  shape  of  the  lens  is  altered  so 
that  the  curvatures  are  not  the  same  in  different  planes.  Light 
from  a  point  will  then  pass  through  the  eye  as  an  astigmaticT^en- 
cil  with  two  focal  lines  instead  of  a  point  image  (§685) .  Horizon- 
tal and  vertical  lines  at  the  same  distance  cannot  be  simulta- 
neously brought  into  focus.  Such  eyes  are  said  to  be  astigmatic. 
Other  defects  arise  from  change  of  curvature  or  from  loss  of  the 
power  of  accommodation.  If  eyes  are  short  sighted,  the  prin- 
cipal focus  falls  short  of  the  retina,  and  distant  objects  cannot 
eeen.  If  they  are  long  sighted,  the  principal  focus  is  on 
e  retina,  and  images  of  near  objects  cannot  be  formed 
: 
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on  the  retina.    For  the  first  defect  concave  spectacles  »re  the 

remedy;  for  the  second  they  must  be  convex. 

In  normal  eyes  the  nerve  endings  on  which  faQ  corresponding  pcnnts  i 
the  two  retinal  images  lead  to  the  same  nerve  centers,  so  that  the  two 
pictures  are  exactly  enperimpo^ed  and  a  more  intense  effect  secured  than 
with  one  eye  alone.  If  one  eye^ball  be  forcibly  twisted  out  of  poatioo 
double  images  will  be  seen.  A  further  advantage  given  by  two  eyes  is 
that  an  object  is  viewed  from  two  slightly  different  directiona,  which 
gives  the  impression  of  reUef.  This  principle  is  applied  to  the  stereo8coj>e, 
in  which  two  photographs  taken  from  slightly  different  points  of  view 
are  viewed  by  each  eye  separately*  The  two  Images  will  be  superLmpoted 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  object  appears  to  stand  out  in  space. 

With  two  eyes  It  is  also  easier  to  estimate  distances  than  with  ooe. 
There  is  an  angle  between  the  two  lines  of  sight  to  the  objectt  which  i 
brain  uoconsciously  estimates.  In  general  the  siaes  of  objects  are  infe 
from  their  angular  magnitudes  and  estimates  of  their  diatanoe  baaed  i 
experience,  or  by  comparison  with  adjacent  objectSj  such  as  trees 
houses,  the  sises  of  which  are  approximately  known.  Such  estimates  < 
influenced  by  the  clearness  with  which  details  are  seen.  In  places  whe 
the  atmosphere  is  unusually  dear,  as  in  Arizona^  this  leads  to  the  under- 
estimation of  distance.  Conversely,  objects  seen  in  a  fog  appear  to  be  mort 
distant  than  they  are,  owing  to  the  Indistinctness  of  their  details.  The  angle 
subtended  by  them,  however,  corresponds  to  the  actual  distanoe^  hence 
they  loom  larger  than  they  are. 

710.  Irradiation. — This  is  the  apparent  increase  id  sise  of  objects  aj  ~ 
become  brighter.  The  crescent  of  the  new  moon,  for  example, 
larger  than  the  remainder  of  the  disk^  the  "old  moon,"  which  is  iUuminati 
by  the  earth  alone.  The  filament  of  an  incandescent  lamp  appears 
increase  in  size  as  it  passes  from  ordinary  temperatures  through  red  and 
white  heat.  This  effect  was  long  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  spreading  of 
the  retinal  image  on  account  of  stimulation  of  nerves  outside  of  its  boundaries, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  an  overexposed  photographic  image  is  affected. 
It  is  now  believed  by  some  that  the  effect  is  due  mere'y  to  spherical  aber- 
ration of  the  eye,  which  becomes  more  noticeable  as  the  intensity  of  the 
sourge  increases. 


711.  The  Simple  Microscope  or  magnifying  glass  is  a  single 
convex  lens  through  which  objects  at  or  within  the  principal 
focus  of  the  lens  are  viewed.  As  shown  in  Fig.  562,  an  enlarged 
virtual  image  A'B'  is  formed  subtending  at  the  lens  the  same 
angle  a  as  the  object  AB,  The  linear  size  of  this  image  is  deter-_ 
mined  from  the  relation 

l  =  ivlu)0 
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the  normal  adjustment  of  the  eye  is  for  infinity,  the  object 
is  tisually  at  or  very  near  the  principal  focus.  In  no  case  can 
the  image  be  clearly  seen  when  nearer  than  the  limit  of  distinct 
vision.  The  actual  linear  magnitude  of  the  image  counts  for 
little;  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  depends  on  the  angle  sub- 
tended at  the  eye,  and  if  the  latter  is  very  near  the  lens  this 
angle  is  substantially  that  subtended  from  the  lens.  The  lens 
simply  increases  the  power  of  accommodation  of  the  eye,  so  that 
the  object  may  be  brought  nearer  and  thus  subtend  a  greater 


A' 

^-p--^. 

^^^;^^W 
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angle.  With  the  unaided  eye,  the  greatest  detaE  is  observed 
at  the  distance  of  most  distinct  vision  (25  cm.)  where  it  sub- 
tends  the  angle  ^  (Fig.  552.)  With  the  lens,  the  object  is  brought 
nearer,  approximately  to  the  principal  focus,  and  the  angle 
subtended  by  it  increases  from  j9  to  a.  The  magnification 
M  of  the  retinal  image  is,  therefore,  a/j9.  If  /  is  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  d  the  limit  of  distinct  vision, 

^^  i4B=2d.tan  iS/2-2/tan  a/2 

Therefore,  if  these  angles  are  smaU 

P  Af  =  a/^  =  d// 

712.  Power  of  Lenses. — The  magnifying  power  of  a  lens  is, 
as  shown  above,  inversely  proportional  to  the  principal  focal 
length,  hence  1  //  is  a  measure  of  its  power.  The  practical  unit 
of  lens  power  is  that  of  a  lens  with  a  focal  length  of  one  meter. 
This  unit  is  called  a  diopter  or  dioptric.  The  power  of  converg- 
ing lenses  is  considered  positive,  that  of  diverging  lenses  negative. 
The  relation  deduced  in  §686  shows  that  the  power  of  a  number 
of  lenses  in  contact  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  their  individual 
powers. 


622 


LIGHT 


nS.  Eje-fieccs. — ^The  part  next  the  eye  of  an  optical  train  of 
ktiBeSy  midi  as  tlioee  of  telescopes  and  compound  microscopes^ 
QBoalljr  eoDsiBts  of  some  form  of  simple  microscope  known  as 
an  eye-piece.  With  a  single  lens,  much  of  the  light  from  the 
real  image  formed  by  the  objective  0,  which  is  usually  A^ewed 

through  the  eye-piece,  would  be 
lo6t.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  Ught 
is  gathered  in  toward  the  axis  by  ft 
second  lens,  called  the  field  lens  P 
(Fig.  563).  Nearly  all  the  light 
would  pass  by  the  edge  of  the  eye 
^'^  ••••  lens  E  if  F  were  absent.     It  may 

be  shown  that  a  combination  of  two  lenses  of  the  same  kind  i>f 
glass  is  nearly  achromatic  if  they  are  placed  at  a  distance  from 
each  other  d  =^  (/t  +/J  /2.  This  property  is  utilized  in  most  eye- 
pieces which  consist  of  a  field  lens  and  eye  lens. 

Ib  Huyghens'  eye-pieoe  A— 3/.  (Fig.  563).  Hence  d^2f,  And  if  the 
imagiQ  due  to  the  objective  and  the  firet  lens  is  formed  half  way  between 
the  lenses  the  emergent  light  will  be  parallel  and  a  virtual  image  formed 
at  infinity.  If  a  erofis  thread  is  used,  it  must  be  placed  at  AB.  The  leans 
are  convex  toward  the  incident  light  and  of  Buch  curvature  aa  to  reduce 
the  spherical  aberration  to  the  minimum. 

la  the  Eamsden  eye-pieoe  (Fig,  664)  /^  — /,,  If  the  lenses  are  placsed 
apart  at  the  distance  (/i+/,}/2  dust  particles  on  the  field  lens  would  be 
visible  through  the  second.  In 
order  to  avoid  this,  the  lenses  are 
usually  placed  at  a  distance  of 
2// 3.  The  principal  focal  point 
of  the  combination  is  at  a  distance 
//4  in  front  of  the  first  lens.  The 
object,  or  the  real  image  due  to  the 
objective,  is  at  this  point,  and  the 
final  virtual  image  is  at  infinity.  The  ohromatio  aberration  is  small,  and 
the  spherical  aberration  is  reduced  by  Ufflng  plano-oonvex  lenses  with  con- 
vex surfaces  facing  each  other. 

In  all  these  eye- pieces  the  emergent  red  and  violet  rays  are  nearly  paialk 
hence  the   virtual  images    formed   by  the  different  colors  subtend  verf^* 
nearly  the  same  angle  at  the  eye,  and  are,  therefore,  of  the  same  aiie,  but 
not  quite  equally  sharply  focused  on  the  retina. 

714.  Compound  Microscope. — In  order  to  e.xtend  the  iinvii  of' 
magnification  beyond  the  point  obtainable  with  a  simple  micro- 
scope,  a  combination  of  lenses  is  used.     An  enlarged  real  image 


Fio.  564, 
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A'B'  (Fig.  655)  is  formed  by  an  object  lens  or  train  ol  lenses,  and 
this  image  is  further  enlarged  by  an  eye-piece,  such  as  that  of 
Huyghens^  used  as  a  simple  microscope,  which  gives  a  virtual 
image  A"B'\  The  front  lens  of  the  objective  train  is  usually 
of  the  hemispherical  form  described  in  5683,  which  has  a  great 
angular  aperture,  with  very  little  spherical  aberration.  There 
are  in  addition  a  number  of  other  lenses  of  different  shapes  and 
kinds  of  glass,  so  combined  as  to  reduce  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberration  to  a  minimum  and  to  give  a  plane  focal  surface.  A 
typical  combination  is  shown  in  Fig.  566. 


FiQ,  665.  Fio.  &00. 


M     The  magnifying  power  of  the  objective,  of  focal  length /|,  is 
That  of  the  eye-piece  is,  as  shown  in  {711, 

■  where  d  is  the  minimum  distance  of  distinct  vision.  The  magni- 
fication due  to  the  combination  is 

■  M  —  MgM^  —  IjJO  =  Ldjf^f^  approximately 

where  L  is  the  distance  between  the  objective  and  the  eye-piece. 

B  The  miiumum  distance  between  two  small  objecta  A  and  B  seen  through 
a  microBCope  which  will  permit  of  clear  sepamtion  of  their  diffraction 
images  ia  obtained  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  expression  found  for  the 
minimum  angle  of  resolution,  a^\/AB  (4706).  Tlie  minimum  value  which 
d  can  have  is  thus  found  to  be  X/2,  when  the  object  is  at  the  surface  of 
the  lens.  Since  this  distance  is  proportional  to  the  wave-length,  details 
which  may  be  clearly  seen  when  the  object  ia  illuminated  by  blue  light  will 
be  indistinct  when  red  light  is  used* 


•— ^5»  icnecs  £Mm  of  a  telescope 
riariaec  =j«  A'B'  of  a  dis- 
»  •     ^^^  nrnecs  ^£  hs  -T-^pe  subtend  the 
"^ess^*^  «iir  'li*?  ic>r:  subtends  practic- 
\  *  X  iJLWix  ncBBSLy  r  J  li*  ere.    If,  however, 
^  Mi  nt?»t  IT  lie  :-r;-5^Te  at  the  distance 
lae  p^rri  £^».  this  image  will 
f  wu=L  ii  Ji^BEr  lias  a.  and  the  apparent 
^1=^  «-     'Viat  izs  insLce  is  viewed  through 


f2.£s.^-E 


-MH5.   *5i»  17^  unr  baoir  13  E^ .  there  is  further  maj 
-ra«   TTnifcjpf  fagtaffirrrx  li*  larger  angle  ;•.     The 

ruf  Tj  lid  rniLiiiijsinr  is 


A=:k:jk^-= 


ii:i3f  4±!^ff  if  TgohTanr  bsrr^ei  r«-o  linear  sources  is  proportional 
T-:^*^  ^  s  Tiif  nannfaBT  ac  ib*  ocjcctive  (§706). 

acsvirmaiTT.irAl  t*ct»mk  liere  is  no  disadvantage  arising 
:l:  ii%r:  "llai  u.  :z:"r»ir:«ei  iriage  is  formed  by  a  telescope, 
L-c  lit*  jnszTLTTtfiLa  i$  lo  be  used  for  terrestrial  purpose^^ 
-■^issir^  7a  ioi  4Z.  aiihional  lens  or  pair  of  lenses  to 
■  '-irf  rrji^  .TT.uf?  fr-rrie^i  bv  the  objective.  This  adds 
c.Ltc.^"  ^:  Uif  jffirii  QC  the  tube.  If  the  image  is  inverted 
-- T'-CL  rr.-iH  a  rroiiiziaiio::  i>f  prisms  the  length  may  be 
j?^  r.r:  f :c  id:«  T>zrpci5es  where  only  small  magnifies 
^^:  ;:.^?-i  iitf  f  rcrs^  vC  t<y^coj>e  devised  by  Galileo  is  most 


Telescope. — ^This   type   is  used  for 
niazii*  glasses.     As  shown  in  Fig.  568  an 
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erect  virtual  image  is  formed,  the  magnification  being  M^fjf^ 
(§715).  The  tube  has  a  length  approximately  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  focal  lengths  of  the  objective  and  the 
eye-piece,  while  in  the  ordinary  telescope  the  length  is  the  sum 
of  these  distances. 


Fio.  668. 


717.  Reflecting  Telescope.^ — ^The  objective  lens  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  large  concave  mirror.  In  this  way  chromatic 
aberration  may  be  entirely  avoided,  but  spherical  aberration  is 
more  troublesome  than  with  refractors.  As  the  real  image  is 
formed  along  the  axis  of  the  mirror  and  in  the  path  of  the  incident 
lights  special  devices  are  necessary  in  order  to  view  it.  In  the 
Newtonian  telescope  the  image  is  reflected  to  one  side  by  a  small 
right-angled  prism  which  cuts  off  very  little  light,  and  is  viewed 
by  an  eye-piece  in  the  side  of  the  tube.  Herschel  tipped  the 
mirror  slightly  so  that  the  image  was  formed  at  the  edge  of  the 
open  end  of  the  tube,  at  which  point  the  eye-piece  was  fixed.  In 
other  forms  a  small  mirror  in  the  axis  reflects  the  image  back 
into  an  eye-piece  set  in  the  center  of  the  objective  itself,  so  that  it 
can  be  viewed  from  behind, 

718,  Photographic  Camera.— This  is  a  form  of  camera  obscura 
in  which  the  image  formed  by  a  lens  falls  on  a  sensitive  photo- 
graphic plate.  The  requirements  demanded  for  the  lens  are  exact- 
ing and  in  some  cases  contradictory  to  each  other.  It  must  give 
images  free  from  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  and  in  many 
cases  have  great  light  power  and  a  large  field  of  view.  The  focal 
surface  must  be  plane,  and  the  magnification  must  be  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  this  plane,  so  that  no  distortion  is  produced.  The 
depth  of  focus  must  be  great,  that  is,  objects  at  different  difi- 
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tioniil  to  the  focal  length  of  tlie  lens.  It  ia^  however,  mconveoieiit  to  give 
a  great  length  to  the  camera  box.  This  difficulty  is  avoided  by  the  use  of 
the  te-€objective,  in  which  a  concave  lens  L,  h  placed  behind  the  converging 
lenfl  L  (Fig.  572.)  The  divergent  effect  of  this  lens  gives  a  virtual  focal 
length  equal  to  PF,  while  the  camera  box  haa  the  much  Bmaller  length  LF* 
A  greatly  enlarged  image  is  secured,  but  the  field  of  view  is  reduced. 


Fio.  573. 


719.  The  Projection  Lantern  is  used  to  throw  an  enlarged  image  A*B* 
of  more  or  less  transparent  objects  on  a  screen.  The  object  AB  (Fig. 
673)  is  also  illuminated  by  a  condenser  C,  consisting  of  two  thick  plano- 
convex lenses,  with  convex  sides  facing  each  otiier.  The  sources  are  usually 
the  electric  arc  or  the  calcium  Ught.     The  focusing  lens  L  is  generally  of  the 


photographic  doublet  type,  in  order  that  an  undistorted  image  may  be 
formed  on  the  screen.  The  object  of  the  condenser  is  not  only  to  iMumi- 
nftte  the  object ^  but  also  to  enlarge  the  field  beyond  the  Umit  which  would 
otherwise  be  set  by  the  cross-section  of  the  focusing  lens. 

720.  The  Spectroscope  (Fig.  574)  is  an  instrument  for  analyz- 
ing complex  radiations  by  prismatic  dispersion  (§672)  or  by  the 
diflfraction  grating.  In  order  to  secure  as  complete  separation  of 
the  colors  as  possible,  or  a  "  pure"  spectrum,  a  narrow  slit  must  be 
used  as  a  source^  so  that  the  colored  images  of  the  slit  will  overlap 
as  little  as  possible.  The  resolving  power  must  be  so  great  that 
the  diffraction  images  of  the  slit  or  '* lines"  do  not  overlap,  and 
this  requires  large  apertures  for  the  lenses  and  prism  or  grating 
(|707).  The  larger  the  dispersion  the  more  complete  the  separa- 
tion of  the  images.  For  given  dispersion,  the  length  of  the  spec- 
trum is  proportional  to  the  focal  length  of  the  observing  telescope, 
but  this  merely  affects  the  scale  of  the  spectrum,  not  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  lines  or  the  clearness  of  detail. 
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crown  and  flint  prisma,  as  shown  in  Fig.  575.  The  mean  deviation 
is  zero,  but  there  is  some  residual  dispersion  which  gives  a 
short  spectrum  (§676). 

A  plane  diffraction  grating  may  replace  the 
prism  of  a  spectroscope,  or  spectrometer. 
With  the  latter  the  angular  deviations  of  the 
diffraction  maxima  may  be  measured  and  the 
wave-lengths  determined  by  the  relation  deduced  in  §707. 

721.  The  Concave  Grattng  was  Rowland's  greatest  contribution  to  speo- 
troBcopy.  The  lines  are  ruled  at  equal  distances  on  the  surface  of  a  con* 
cave  mirror  of  speculum  metal  which  focuses  as  well  as  dlfTracts  th  ?  light. 
If  iE  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  (Fig.  576)  and  if  the  slit  13 
at  any  point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circ'e  having  the  radius  as  its 
diameter,  it  is  found  that  the  spectra  of  all  orders  are  in  focus,  abng  the 
circumference  of  this  same  circle,  so  that  no  lenses  are  necessary.  Usually 
the  grating  Q  is  motinted  at  one  etid  and  the  eye-piece,  or  camera,  E  at  the 
other  end  of  a  beam  R  equal  in  length  to  the  radius  of  the  grating.  This 
beam  has  a  swivel  truck  under  each  end*  which  travels  on  tracks  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  with  the  slit  at  the  intersection  S.  The  distance 
SE  between  the  slit  and  the  eye-piece  are  proportional  to  a  sin  $  —  nX  and 
therefore  are  proportional  to  the  wave-lengths  of  the  part  of  the  epectnim 
in  the  field  of  view. 


Fio.  676. 
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722.  Michelson's  Interferometer* — ^The  surface  of  the  glass 
plate  Pi  (Fig.  577)  is  "half  Bilvered/'  that  ia,  the  silver  film  is 
of  such  thickness  that  about  one-half  of  the  incident  light  is 
reflected.  Light  from  the  point  S  of  an  extended  source  falls 
on  this  surface  at  A  and  is  in  part  transmitted  to  the  mirror 
M 1,  in  part  reflected  to  the  mirror  M^,  From  these  mirrors  it 
will  be  reflected,  retrace  its  course,  and  some  will  finally  reach 
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The  interferometer  ib  also  used  to  measuxe  the  dlfferenoe  of  wave-length 
of  two  spectral  Imes  which  are  so  close  together  that  they  caimot  be  separated 
by  a  grating.  Light  from  finich  a  compoaite  source  produces  two  series  of 
nearly  coincident  fnjigea.  These,  as  Mj  is  being  displaced,  coincide  at 
equal  intervala  depending  on  the  difference  of  wave-length  and  then 
produce  maxima  of  visibility.  Tlie  red  lines  of  cadmium  are  apparently 
single  lines. 

723,  Lummer-Brodhim  Photometer.— A  cabe  C  ia  made  of  two  right* 
angled  prisms,  as  shown  in  Fig.  578.  The  hypothenuBe  surface  of  the  one 
prism  13  plane,  that  of  the  other  convex,  with  the  vertex  ground  flat.  These 
two  surfaces  are  in  close  contact.  The  sources  to  be  compared,  Si  and  Si, 
are  mounted  on  an  optical  bench,  over  the  center  of  which  ia  the  white  screen 
W  of  paper  or  gypsum.  The  diffuse  illumination  from  this  screen  is  re- 
flected from  the  mirrors  Mi  and  Aft  through  the  prism  faces  AB  and  CD. 
Light  from  Si  and  Sj  is  transmitted  with- 
out loss  through  the  area  of  contact  of 
the  two  prisms^  and  is  totally  reflected 
from  the  air  fllm  between  those  parts  of 
the  hypothenuse  surfaces  which  are  not 
in  contact.  If  a  telescope  is  focused  on 
the  region  of  contact  through  the  side 
CD,  light  will  enter  it  from  Si  by  trans- 
minion  and  from  S3  by  reflection.  The 
field  will  be  uniformly  ithiminated  if  the 
two  sides  of  the  screen  W  are  equally 
Illuminated;  otherwise  the  area  of  con- 
tact will  appear  brighter  or  darker  than 
the  surrounding  part  of  the  field. 

724.  Standards  of  LuminDBlty. — For 
accurate  and  easily  reproducible  com- 
parisons  of  photometric   measurements 

constant  and  easily  attainable  standards  are  necessary.  So  far  no  abso- 
lutely  reliable  standard  source  has  been  found.  For  ordinary  purposes  the 
British  standard  candle  is  used.  These  are  made  of  sperm,  weigh  six  to  the 
pound,  and  are  normally  suppoeed  to  bum  120  grains  per  hour.  In  acttial 
practice  there  are  great  deviations  from  uniformity. 

Other  standards  in  use  are  the  Methven  screen  and  the  Hefner-Alteneck 
lamp.  The  former  is  a  gas  flame  from  an  Argand  burner,  the  Ught  from 
which  passes  through  a  rectangular  opening  of  definite  size.  The  latter  is 
the  flame  of  a  lamp  burning  amyl  acetate.  In  both,  the  flame  should  be 
kept  at  a  definite  and  constant  height.  The  light  from  these  sources  ifi 
constant  within  a  few  per  cent. 
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72§*  Analysis  of  Radiation. — ^The  methods  by  which  radiation 
may  be  analyzed  by  the  dispersion  of  colors^  or  waves  of  different 
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Fa.i-Lt.izs. — I:  '^'•as  ::*und  by  William  Herschel 
f  :5  "     f  -;.frr.:::u-:ter  is  placed  in  any  part  of 
■: :  T -z.  .:  "^-11  5:.:^  a  rise  of  temperature,  this 
:i  :  .: ::  :r:n  viriet  to  red.     It  doe.s  not,  how- 
it  :if  ":  rundary  of  the  vi.sible  spectrurr.. 
f".  .    i.5t:^.:v  Veyond  it.  and  then  fcradu.':!!;' 
-.-  •.  :  l.r.".it  in  any  case  depending  on  t!.«.' 
- : ;  -.  T.-.-'r/.t'.^r.     Evidently  there  is  radiatior. 
-     -.  .  :.-5*r.  ti-o  red.  and  which  by  analoiry  w'^ 
j  -  ..   ,  5  ■  *  greater  length  than  those  of  red  liirht. 
:'.:-s.:.f.  tr.at  this  "radiant  heat"  is  subject  to 
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ihe  same  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  as  light,  but  their 
identity  was  not  generally  accepted  untO  nearly  fifty  years  later, 
when  it  was  shown  that  the  invisible  radiation  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing interference  effects,  and  that  it  is  likewise  capable  of 
dispersion  and  polarization.  As  the  ideas  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  heat  crystallized  it  was  seen  that  heat  can  be  associated  only 
with  matter,  but  that  the  energy  of  this  heat  may  be  partly 
transformed  into  the  energy  of  ether  waves,  and  this,  if  absorbed 
by  matter,  will  again  appear  as  heat.  It  thus  becomes  clear  how 
invisible  radiations  from  a  hot  body  can  pass  through  an  ice  lens 
without  melting  it,  and  set  fire  to  a  piece  of  paper  at  the  focus. 
The  name  infra-red  is  applied  to  these  long-wave  radiations. 

The  existence  of  ultra-violet  radiations  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
with  waves  shorter  than  those  of  violet,  is  shown  by  means 
of  the  chemical  effect  produced  on  chloride  of  silver.  Photo- 
graphic films  are  very  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet  radiation, 
which  is  especially  active  in  its  chemical  effects.  It  also  excites 
strong  fluorescence  (§750)  in  many  substances.  If  a  strip  of 
paper  moistened  in  acidulated  sulphate  of  quinine  solution  is 
held  in  the  arc  spectrum  the  excited  fluorescent  light  shows  the 
existence  of  ultra-violet  radiation  in  the  spectra  of  both  the 
positive  carbon  and  the  arc  proper. 

The  non-visibility  of  the  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  radiations 
is  due  merely  to  the  limitations  of  the  eye.  The  eye  will 
"resonate**  to  vibrations  between  certain  limits  of  frequency,  the 
photographic  film  or  fluorescent  screen  to  certain  others;  but  il 
the  receiving  surface  is  blackened  the  energy  of  waves  of  all 
frequencies  is  almost  completely  absorbed,  and  by  the  amount 
of  heat  developed  we  may  determine  the  amount  of  energy  in 
any  part  of  the  spectrum. 

727  Methods  of  Detecting  Invisible  Radiation.— Photography  is  a  thor- 
oughly  satiflfactory  method  of  detecting  even  the  shortest  ultra-violet 
nidiatioDfl  so  far  discovered.  This  method  cannot  be  used  however,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrumi  as  it  seems  impossible  to  m&ke  any 
photographic  ilm  which  is  sensitive  to  the  infra-red^it  is  difficult  to  make 
one  which  will  even  reach  the  limit  of  the  visible  red  For  this  reason 
other  less  satisfactory  methods  must  be  employed,  which  are  usually  based 
on  the  heating  effects  produced.  For  one  of  the  earliest  instruments  for 
the  detection  of  infra-red  radiation,  the  thermopile,  as  well  as  other  more 
recent  modifications,  see  {{^33,  4S2. 


T2B.  Continuotts  Spectra. — It  m  a  familiar  experience  that  la 
the  temperature  of  a  body  rises  it  first  reaches  a  dull  red  beat, 
Ibea  yellow,  and  finally  a  dazzling  white*  Conversely,  if  the 
speetmm  of  the  positive  electrode  of  an  arc  light  is  throwD  on  a 
screen^  and  if  the  current  is  suddenly  cut  off^  it  will  be  observed 
Ihatt  aa  the  carbon  cools,  violet,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  disappear 
in  aneeession,  and  finally  the  red*  If  a  sensitive  thermopile  i» 
placed  far  in  the  infra-red  it  will  be  found  that  sensible  radiation 
is  still  emitted  long  after  the  luminosity  has  disappeared. 
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Draper  (1847)  found  that  aU  bodies  begin  to  glow  at  about  ^ 
same  temperature.  The  actual  temperature  in  any  case  depei 
somewhat  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye,  but  is  not  far  from 
400**,  Draper's  law  is  approximately  true  for  all  colors  and 
temperatures — that  is  to  say,  all  solids  begin  to  radiate  red,  or 
yellow,  or  violet,  or  any  particular  "heat  color"  in  the  infra-red 
at  the  same  temperature.    The  spectral  distribution  of  energy 
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may  be  shown  by  plotting  a  curve  with  wave  lengths  as  abscisB8B 
and  ordinates  proportional  to  the  galvanometer  deflectiona 
observed  as  the  thermopile  passes  through  the  spectrum. 
Fig.  579  shows  a  series  of  such  curves  for  temperatures  ranging 
from  836°  to  1377°  absolute,  the  source  consisting  of  a  strip 
of  blackened  metal  electrically  heated.  The  depressions  in  the 
curves  are  due  to  absorption  by  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor 
The  general  character  is  the  same  for  all  solids,  but  differences  in 
the  ordinates  may  arise  from  differences  in  the  state  of  the  surface, 
whether  black,  or  rough,  or  polished,  etc.  Investigation  shows 
that  there  is  a  very  definite  relation  between  the  absolute 
temperature  of  the  source  if  it  is  black,  or  approximately  so,  and 
the  wave  length  corresponding  to  the  maximum  ordinate  of  the 
energy  curve,  such  that  ^T  =  Constant  (see  §729)*  This  con- 
stant varies  slightly  from  2814  at  62  L2^  to  2928  at  1646*,  with  a 
mean  value  of  2879.  The  unit  of  wave  length  is  the  micron,  /i, 
or  ,001  mm. 

The  total  energy  emitted  by  an  incandescent  source  is  propor- 
tional to  the  area  included  between  the  energy  curve  and  the 
axis  of  X.    That  part  of  the  energy  which  produces  luminosity 
is  included  between  the  limits  of  the 
visible  spectrum.     The  luminous  effi- 
ciency  is  proportional  to  the  ratio 
between  these  two  areas.     Fig.  580 
illustrates  the  relative  luminous  effi- 
ciencies of  the  positive  pole  of  an  arc 
light,  of  an  incandescent  light,  and  of 
a  piece  of  red  hot  carbon.     The  lumin- 
ous   energy    is   represented    by  the 
shaded  part  of  the  area  between  the 

curve  and  the  ^-axis.  Evidently  the  luminous  efficiency  rises 
very  rapidly  with  the  temperature,  so  that  a  small  increase  in 

■  the  current  through  an  incandescent  lamp  will  greatly  increase 
its  brightness,  and  conversely.  The  luminous  efficiency  of  the 
arc  is  about  10  per  cent. ;  of  incandescent  lamps,  3  to  5  per  cent.; 
of  gas  and  candle  flames  2  or  3  per  cent.     Luminous  vapors, 

m    which  radiate  ''selectively,"  are  usually  more  efficient  than  solids. 

I         729.  Law  of  Radiation.^ — It  may  be  aasumed  that  ether  waves  are  ^t  tip 
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which  has  been  fruitful  in  the  discovery  of  other  new  elements, 

•  notably  helium  and  the  rare  atmospheric  gases  in  recent  times. 
At  first  only  the  spectra  of  flames  were  studied,  but  later  it  was 
found  that  the  electric  spark  between  metallic  terminals  gives 
lines  due  both  to  the  electrodes  and  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  that  if  the  electric  discharge  passes  through  a  gas  in  a 
partially  exhausted  tube  (vacuum  tube)  the  luminosity  is 
confined  to  the  gas,  and  the  metallic  lines  disappear.  Only  in 
exceptional  cases  is  it  possible  to  make  a  gas  luminous  except  by 
the  electric  discharge. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  imagine  that  an  electron  attached 
to  an  atom  has  its  own  definite  rate  or  rates  of  vibration,  just  as 
a  tuning  fork  has  one  definite  period  and  a  piano  wire  several. 
In  a  solid  or  liquid  constraints  and  collisions  may  produce  forced 
vibrations  covering  a  wide  range  of  periods,  but  in  gases  or  vapors, 
where  collisions  must  be  comparatively  few,  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  free  vibrations.     If  an  electron  has  one  free  period  of 

■  vibration,  say  that  corresponding  io  the  color  of  luminous  sodium 
vapor^  there  will  be  but  one  image  of  the  slit  if  the  D  lines  were 
single-^yeOow  in  the  case  assumed.  If  there  are  a  number  of 
coexisting  vibrations  of  dififerent  periods  there  will  be  an  equal 
number  of  spectral  lines. 

731.  Line  Spectra  are  given  by  the  metals  and  salts  of  the 
sodium  and  calcium  groups  in  the  Bunsen  flame,  and  also  by  a 
number  of  other  metals  if  spray  from  solutions  of  their  salts,  or 
ions  caused  by  the  electric  spark,  are  passed  into  the  flame.  The 
spectrum  of  the  electric  spark  or  arc  between  electrodes  composed 
of  or  coated  ^ith  any  raetals  or  their  salts  contains  many  more 
lines  than  that  of  the  flame.  The  number  may  be  very  large, 
ranging  from  a  dozen  or  so  in  the  case  of  the  alkali  metals  to 
many  thousands,  in  the  cases  of  iron  and  uranium. 

It  seems  that  no  two  elements  have  any  common  lines,  but  the 
spectrum  of  a  given  element  may  show  differences  in  the  number 
and  the  appearance  of  the  lines  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
source,  whether  flame,  arc,  or  spark.  The  middle  part  of  Fig, 
581  shows  the  arc  spectrum  of  iron,  the  lowest  part  is  the  spark 
spectrum  of  the  same  metal,  the  highest  part  is  the  solar  spectrum, 
which  shows  many  absorption  lines  coinciding  with  the  emission 

■  lines  of  iron.    All  salts  of  the  same  metal  give  the  same  line 
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spectrum,  although  in  some  cases  they  give  band  spectra  as  weD, 
which  may  be  characteristic  of  the  salt  (see  next  section),  Tlie 
lines  of  the  non-metaUic  components  do  not  appear  with  thoae 
of  the  metal  except  in  rare  eases*  Intense  electric  (V-  ' 
through  a  non-metaUie  gas  at  ordinary  pressures  or  iu 
tubes  give  line  or  band  spectra. 


Fio.  581. 


732*  Band  Spectra  are  usually  composed  of  fine  Unes^  as  shown 
in  Fig.  582  (the  spectrum  of  part  of  the  carbon  arc,  supposed  to  b^J 
due  to  cyanogen).  The  light  of  the  green  cone  in  a  Bunsen  flaml^^ 
gives  a  very  similar  spectrum^  due  to  carbon  or  its  compounds. 
The  salts  of  the  calcium  group  of  metals  have  flame  spectra 
containing  both  lines  and  bands.  All  salts  of  calcium,  for  exam- 
ple, give  the  same  flame  spectrum  under  ordinary  conditions, 
but  if  calcium  chloride^  for  instance,  is  placed  in  a  fiame  supplied 
with  hydrochloric  acid  an  entirely  different  band  spectrum  is 
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produced p  and  still  another  if  the  flame  is  supplied  with  calcium 
bromide  and  an  excess  of  hydrobromic  acid.  The  inference  is 
that  m  these  cases  the  bands  represent  the  characteristic  spectra 
of  the  compounds,  and  that  the  spectrum  observed  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  is  that  of  the  oxide,  due  to  reaction  with  atmos- 
pheric oxygen. 

Nitrogen  gives  a  band  spectrum  very  similar  to  that  ni  c 
gen  if  a  feeble  discharge  passes  through  it,  but  an  entirely  di . 
ent  line  spectrum  if  the  discharge  is  very  intense.     (Fig.  583,) 
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Nitric  oxide  gives  a  characteristic  band  spectrum  in  the  ultra- 
violet similar  to  that  of  nitrogen.  All  the  compounds  of  mercury 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  give  characteristic  band  spectra 
with  feeble  discharges,  and  the  line  spectrum  of  mercury  with 
strong  discharges.  The  same  is  true  in  a  number  of  other  cases. 
All  these  facts  are  consistent  with  the  view  that  band  spectra 
are  characteristic  of  the  molecular  state  of  either  elements  or 
compounds.  Intense  discharges,  by  dissociating  the  molecule^ 
will  produce  line  spectra,  characteristic  of  the  atomic  or,  rather, 
'ionic*'  state.     The  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  are  so  easily  dis* 
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soci&ted  that  they  give  only  line  spectra  in  the  flame.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  by  other  modes  of  excitation  to  produce  band 
spectra  of  these  elements  (see  §751) » 

733.  Limits  of  the  Spectnim. — ^The  very  short  ultra-violet 
waves  are  absorbed  by  all  gases  except  hydrogen,  and  by  most 
lenses  and  prisms.  Working  with  fluorite  lenses  and  prisms  or 
a  grating  in  a  vacuum,  Schumann  and  Lyman  have  reached  a 
wave-length  of  about  .00006  mm.  The  ordinarily  used  unit  of 
wave-length  is  the  Angstrom  unit,  equal  to  one  ten-millionth  of 
a  millimeter.  This  is  sometimes  called  a  tenth-meter.  Another 
unit  frequently  used  is  the  micron,  /i  =  0.001  mm.  Expressed  in 
these  units,  some  wave-lengths  are  given  below.  Most  substances 
are  opaque  to  very  long  waves,  and  some  of  the  longest  waves 
mentioned  were  obtained  by  the  method  of  selective  reflection 
described  in  §778,  the  wave-length  being  then  measured  by  a 
coarse  grating. 

■  It  has  been  proved  that  X-Rays  (§553)  and  gamma  rays 
(§575)  are  similar  to  light  waves,  but  very  much  shorter. 
Their  lengths  differ,  but  the  order  of  their  magnitude  is  given 

I  in  the  table  below. 
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734,  General  Absorption. — When  radiation  falls  on  matter  a 
portion  is  reflected,  another  absorbed,  and  if  the  substance  is 
transparent  or  very  thin  a  part  is  transmitted.  Black  sub- 
stances^ such  as  lampblack  and  copper  oxide,  reflect  and  transmit 
very  little,  the  absorption  being  almost  complete.  Most  sub- 
stances black  to  visible  radiation  are  also  black  to  the  ultra- 
violet and  infra-red  waves,  but  there  may  be  exceptions — for 
example,  a  sheet  of  hard  black  rubber  is  opaque  to  visible  radia- 
tion, but  transparent  to  waves  beyond  the  red.  Substances 
like  that  last  mentioned,  which  absorb  certain  radiations  and 
transmit  others,  are  said  to  exercise  selective  absorption, 

736.  Selective  Ahsorption  is  characteristic  of  most  substancee* 
Familiar  examples  are  red  glass,  which  transmits  red  and  some 
infra-red,  but  no  other  visible  colors;  blue  cobalt  glass,  which 
transmits  blue  and  violet  and  a  little  red  and  green  in  narrow 
regions;  green,  which  transmits  almost  all  the  colors,  but  a 
larger  proportion  of  green;  chlorophyll  solution,  potassium  per- 
manganate, the  aniline  colors,  and  solutions  of  the  rare  earths, 
didymium,  etc.  In  most  cases  the  absorption  bands  are  wide 
and  diffuse;  in  the  case  of  the  rare  earths  they  are  almost 
narrow  as  spectral  lines,  so  that  the  solutions  appear  alm^ 
colorless,  no  large  amount  of  any  one  color  being  absorbed; 
vapors  of  iodine,  nitrogen  peroxide,  and  some  other  substaniS 
have  fluted  absorption  bands,  grouped  somewhat  like  the  lines 
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■  in  the  nitrogen  _bands.  Many  substances  such  as  glass,  quartz 
and  rock  salt  are  very  transparent  within  wide  limits,  beyond 

K  which  they  are  completely  opaque. 

Glass  is  opaque  to  waves  shorter  than  3500  Angstrom  units,  and  longer 
than  abcitit  30,000  Angstrom  units.  Quartz  is  transparent  between  the 
wave-lengths  ISOO  and  70,000,  and  for  soo;ie  longer  waves;  roek  salt  is 
transparent  between  1800  and  180,000^  and  fluorite,  one  of  the  most  trans- 
parent substances,  will  transmit  ultra-violet  waves  from  about  X  — 1000  to 

m  X =95,000. 

736,  ElircMiofif's  Law, — If  the  fraction  A  of  the  radiation  of  a 
given  wave-length  incident  on  a  body  is  absorbed,  A  is  said  to  be 
its  absorbing  power  for  that  color.  The  emissivity  of  a  radiat- 
ing body  is  the  amount  of  energy  radiated  per  second  from  each 
unit  of  surface.  Kirchhoff  showed  by  the  theory  of  exchanges 
(§335)  that  the  emissive  and  absorptive  powers  of  all  bodies  at 
the  same  temperature  for  a  given  color  are  proportional  when 
the  radiation  is  a  pure  temperature  effect. 

■  737.  Origin  of  the  Fraunhofir  Lines.  A  general  account  of 
these  lines  has  been  given  in  §673. 

Kirchhoff,  noting  that  there  were  coincidences  between  many 
of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  and  emission  lines,  explained  them  as 
the  result  of  absorption  by  vapors  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  of 
waves  which  these  vapors  emit  themselves.     Stokes  independently 

■  suggested  that  the  coincidence  of  the  yellow  sodium  lines  with  the 
D  lines  indicated  that  the  sodium  atoms  must  absorb  waves  of 
the  same  frequency  as  those  emitted  by  them^  the  effect  being 
similar  to  resonance  phenomena  in  sound.  This  reversal  of  the 
sodium  lines  ia  easily  secured  by  igniting  a  small  piece  of  metallic 
sodium  in  a  metal  spoon  before  a  slit  illuminated  with  the  electric 
arc,  the  light  then  passing  through  a  prism  and  a  lens  which 
focuses  it  on  a  screen.  If  a  large  quantity  of  sodium  vapor  is 
present  in  an  arc  the  phenomenon  of  self-reversal  is  shown  in  the 
spectrum.  The  bright  lines  are  very  broad  and  intense,  with  a 
narrow  dark  line  in  the  middle  of  each,  due  to  absorption  by  the 
cooler  sodium  vapor  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  arc. 

■  738.  Luminescence, — ^In  all  cases  where  radiation  is  purely  a 
temperature  effect  Kirchhoff' s  law  appears  to  hold.  In  many 
cases,  such  as  those  of  fluorescence  and  phosphorescence  (§§750, 

■  751),  in  which  the  absorption  of  waves  of  certain  lengths  causes 
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the  emission  of  waves  of  a  different  length,  this  is  not  true;  nc^ 
is  it  generally  true  of  luminous  gases  and  vapors,  where  the  lumi- 
nosity appears  to  be  due  to  electrical  or  chemical  causes.  In  no 
known  case  do  gases  or  vapors  have  absorption  lines  correspond- 
ing to  all  the  emission  lines.  The  name  luminescence  has  been 
applied  to  the  various  kinds  of  radiation  not  directly  due  to  high 
temperature  and  not  conforming  to  Kirchhoff's  law. 

739.  Solar  Spectrum. — ^The  wave-lengths  of  many  thousands  of 
the  Fraunhofer  lines  were  determined  by  Rowland.  A  large 
number  were  found  to  coincide  with  the  emission  lines  of  known 
elements^  so  that  it  seems  certain  that  about  forty  of  these  ele- 
ments exist  in  the  sun.  (See  Fig,  581,  which  shows  the  coinci- 
dence of  many  of  these  absorption  lines  with  the  emission  lin^ 
of  iron).  The  chromospherCj  or  gaseous  solar  atmosphere,  the 
prominences  or  flames  of  incandescent  hydrogen  and  other  gases 
rifling  out  of  it,  and  the  corona,  or  nebulous  outer  envelope,  give 
bright  line  spectra,  which  may  be  seen  during  a  total  eclipse, 
when  the  brighter  light  from  the  photosphere  does  not  mask  them. 
The  rare  gas  helium  was  known  to  exist  in  the  sim  before  it  was 
found  on  the  earth,  on  account  of  the  bright  yellow  line  due  to  it 
observed  in  the  spectrum  of  the  prominencee. 

The  ultra-violet  region  of  the  Bobtr  spectrum  does  not  extend  beyond  a 
wave-length  of  about  3000  AngatrOm  units.  Without  doubt  shorter  wavei 
are  emlttedi  but  they  are  absorbed  by  the  earth's  atmosphere,  which  is 
opaque  to  all  very  ehort  waves.  The  atmosphere  also  exercifies  genera] 
and  selective  absorption  in  the  visible  region.  Oxygen  and  water  vapor 
give  rise  to  the  terrestrial  lines  and  bandfi  known  as  the  Fraunhofer  linei 
At  a  and  B^  and  there  is  more  or  less  general  absorption  due  to  these  aiul 
other  constituents  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
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The  infra-red  region  of  the  tolur  epectnim  h&a  been  investigated  by 
Langley  with  the  bolometer,  and  found  to  extend  beyond  a  wave-length  of 
53,000  Ang8tT6m  umtfi.  Broad  absorption  bands  are  found,  some  of  which 
coincide  with  those  due  to  water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide,  besldea  many 
narrow  lines  and  bands  of  ynknown  origin.  A  large  proportion  of  the  solar 
radiation,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  shorter  waves,  ia  absorbed 
by  the  earth's  atmosphere^  and  thia  muBt  greatly  influence  dinmtio 
condittonfl. 

740.  Spectra  of  HanetSi  Stars,   Comets^   and  Nebulie, — ^The 

planeta  and  the  moon  give  spectra  similar  to  that  of  the  stm,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  modified  by  general  and  selective  ab- 
sorption in  the  cases  of  the  planets  which  have  an  atmosphere. 
Most  stare  have  characteristic  absorption  spectra  resembling 
that  of  the  sun,  which  shows  the  universal  distribution  of  many 
of  the  common  elements.  In  addition  there  are  frequently 
lines  due  to  unknown  elements.  Nebuke  give  bright  line  spectra, 
some  of  the  lines  being  due  to  hydrogen  and  helium,  while  others 
have  not  yet  been  identified.  The  spectrum  of  comets  consists 
mostly  of  the  characteristic  hydrocarbon  bands  similar  to  those 
given  by  the  green  cone  of  the  Bunsen  flame.  It  seems  evident 
in  the  cases  of  nebula  and  comets  that  the  radiation  is  an  ex- 
ample of  luminescence,  or  luminosity  due  to  other  causes  than 
high  temperature,  because  these  bodies  appear  to  consist  of 
masses  of  highly  attenuated  gases,  or  small  bodies,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  their  temperature  can  permanently  remain 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  space. 

741,  Application  of  Doppler*s  Principle, — If  a  star  is  approach- 
ing or  receding  from  the  earth,  the  effect  will  be  to  shorten  »r 
lengthen  each  wave  reaching  the  earth  ( §596) .  Each  line  will  be 
displaced  toward  the  violet  if  the  star  is  approaching,  toward  the 
red  if  it  is  receding.  By  measuring  such  displacements  on 
photographs  of  stellar  spectra  the  velocities  of  stars  in  the  line  of 
sight  may  be  determined  with  an  error  of  less  than  one  kilometer 
per  second.  Most  of  the  stars  which  have  been  investigated 
have  velocities  with  respect  to  the  sun  of  between  one  and  one 
hundred  kilometers  per  seconds  It  is  found  that  a  majority  of 
the  stars  on  one  side  of  the  heavens  have  a  general  relative 
motion  toward  the  sun,  those  on  the  opposite  side  away  from 
the  sun.  The  inference  is  that  the  solar  system  is  itself  moving 
through  the  universe  in  the  former  direction. 
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Fig.  584  b  Uie  spectrtim  of  x  Dracoms,  with  comparison  spec*] 
Urn  of  hydrogBP,  Bbcfve  and  below,  showing  the  Doppler  effect  ooi 
I  the  kf  drogeii  absorption  Imes, 
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EFFECTS  DDE  TO  ABSORPTION 

T42.  Color  of  Hatural  Objects, — The  colors  seen  in  the  spectra 
pioduoed  by  dispersion  or  by  interference  are  pure.  This  is  not 
the  ease  with  the  colors  of  natural  objects,  which  as  a  rule  are 
due  to  edecUvie  absorption  of  certain  colors  of  the  incident  lighti 
the  olher  eolors  being  diffusely  reflected  in  different  proportions* 
If  a  colored  object,  such  as  a  red  rose,  is  placed  in  different 
parts  of  a  spectrum,  it  will  appear  a  brilliant  red  in  the  red  and 
almost  black  in  other  parts.  This  shows  that  the  greater  part  of 
all  ecJors  except  red  is  absorbed;  not  all,  however,  for  it  will  be 
noticed  that  in  every  part  of  the  spectrum  there  is  some  reflec- 
tion of  the  incident  color*  Since  the  resultant  of  the  combina^ 
tion  of  all  colors  is  white,  it  may  thus  be  proved  that  from  all 
colored  objects  some  white  light  is  reflected,  in  addition  to  the 
characteristic  color. 

743,  Body  Color^^In  most  cases  it  is  observed  that  bodies 
having  a  certain  color  by  reflected  light  have  the  same  color  by, 
transinitted  light.  This  suggests  that  the  color  diffusely  reflected 
is  due  to  components  of  the  incident  white  light  which  have  pene- 
trated more  or  less  into  the  medium  before  being  scattered,  the^ 
other  colors  being  lost  by  absorption.  The  white  light  reflected' 
is  probably  due  both  to  reflection  at  the  surface  and  to  the 
combination  of  the  various  colors  which  escape  complete  abso: 
tion.  As  a  crude  illustration  of  body  color,  if  light  falls  on 
piece  of  red  glass  a  white  image  of  the  source  will  be  reflect 
from  the  front  surface  and  a  red  image  from  the  rear  surface. 

Colors  are  said  to  be  more  or  less  scUuraied  according  to  the 
proportion  of  white  light  with  which  they  are  diluted.  The  pure 
spectral  colors  are  said  to  be  completely  saturated.    The 
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portion  of  white  tight  scattered  ib  Increased  by  any  process  which 
increases  the  reflecting  surface.  For  example,  crystals  of  copper 
sulphate  will  appear  lighter  and  lighter  as  they  are  crushed  into 
smaller  fragments,  and  become  almost  white  when  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder.  The  white  light  reflected  from  the  numerous  sur- 
faces then  completely  masks  the  small  portion  which  is  eeJect- 
ively  transmitted.  Similarly,  transparent  substances  such  as 
glass  are  white  when  in  powdered  form. 

744.  Dichromatism. — Some  substances  when  examined  by 
light  transmitted  through  thick  layers  appear  to  be  of  different 
color  from  that  observed  by  reflection  or  by  transmission  through 
a  thin  layer.  A  thin  layer  of  chlorophyll  is  green  by  transmitted 
light,  while  a  thick  layer  is  red.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  absorptive  power  or  the  fraction  of  the  incident  light 
absorbed  by  a  layer  of  unit  thickness,  is  different  for  the  two 
colors.  While  the  incident  green  light  is  more  intense  than 
the  red,  and  remains  so  after  transmission  through  a  thin  layer, 
it  is  more  rapidly  cut  down  by  absorption,  so  that  after  passing 
through  a  thick  layer  the  red  predominates.  This  effect  is 
called  dichromatiem, 

745.  Surface  Color.^-Some  substances  appear  of  different 
colors  by  reflected  and  by  transmitted  light.  Such  is  the  case 
with  thin  films  of  metal  and  of  the  solid  aniline  colors.  Gold  is 
always  yellow  by  reflected  light,  but  a  sheet  of  gold  leaf  thin 
enough  to  permit  transmission  appears  green  by  the  transmitted 
light.  The  light  reflected  from  these  substances  is  complementary 
to  that  transmitted.  In  such  cases  selective  action  seems  to 
take  place  at  the  surface,  some  colors  being  directly  reflected, 
others  being  absorbed  by  a  thick  layer,  or  transmitted  through  a 
thin  film.  Bodies  exhibiting  surface  color  retain  that  color  when 
finely  powdered. 

746.  Colors  of  Sky  and  Clouds, — Since  light  can  reach  the  eye 
only  directly  from  the  source  or  by  reflection  from  material 
objects,  it  is  evident  that,  since  the  sky  is  not  perfectly  black,  it 
must  contain  matter  in  suspension*  Some  have  supposed  that 
air  itself  may  have  a  characteristic  color,  as  is  shown  by  great 
thicknesses  of  glass  or  of  water,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
blue  color  of  the  sky  is  due  to  selective  scattering  by  small 
suspended  particles  of  dust,  water*  etc.     It  is  to  be  expected 
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that  such  small  particles  should  reflect  a  larger  proportion  of 
short  waves  than  of  long  ones.  The  term  scattering  is  used^ 
because  it  seems  evident  that  this  is  not  a  case  of  ordinary 
reflection  like  that  from  a  mirror  of  finite  si2e.  There  is  an 
analogy  in  the  case  of  sound  waves;  long  waves  pass  around 
obstacles  without  deviation  from  their  general  direction,  while 
shorter  waves  may  be  reflected.  Since  the  shorter  waves  of  light 
are  scattered,  the  transmitted  light  will  consist  mostly  of  the 
longer  waves.  This  accounts  for  the  brilliant  reds,  oranges,  and 
greens  often  observed  in  the  western  sky  at  sunset.  The  light 
transmitted  almost  tangentially  through  the  atmosphere  has  been 
deprived  of  the  shorter  waves,  which  cause  a  blue  sky  for  those 
more  immediately  under  the  sun.  These  effects  are  intensified 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  dust  particles  in  the  lower 
levels  of  the  atmosphere.  After  the  great  eruption  of  the  volcano 
Krakatoa  in  1883  fine  volcanic  dust  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of 
the  whole  earth  and  the  sunsets  were  especially  brilliant.  For 
the  same  reason  lights  look  red  when  seen  through  smoke  or  fog, 
or  through  water  made  slightly  turbid  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  milk  or  shellac  solution.  This  effect  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  passing  a  beam  of  light  through  a  jet  of  steam 
issuing  from  a  small  nozzle  into  a  stream  of  air  previously  dried 
by  forcing  it  through  sulphuric  acid.  The  size  of  the  water  drops 
is  controlled  by  changing  the  vapor  pressure  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  drops  are  formed,  lower  vapor  pressure  promoting 
evaporation  and  thus  reducing  the  size  of  the  drops.  The  colors 
seen  by  transmitted  and  by  scattered  light  are  complementary, 
the  shorter  waves  being  scattered  and  the  longer  ones  trans- 
mitted. 

747.  Color  Sensation. — ^The  perception  of  a  given  color  by  the 
eye  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  stimulus  is  of  the  corre- 
sponding wave-length.  It  may  be  the  resultant  effect  of  several 
different  colors.  For  example,  if  the  light  from  the  red  of  a 
spectrum  and  from  a  region  intermediate  between  the  blue  and 
the  green  be  superimposed  the  resultant  sensation  is  white, 
which  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  from  the  white  due  to  a  mixture 
of  all  the  colors.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  combination 
of  violet  and  yellow-green.  Two  colors  which  together  give  the 
sensation  of  white  are  said  to  be  complementary.     It  is  found, 
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further,  that  spectral  red  and  green  combmed  excite  a  aensation 
of  yellow,  while  green  and  violet  produce  blue.  All  possible 
colors  may  be  produced  by  combining  red,  green,  and  violet. 
According  to  the  theory  of  Thoraas  Young,  these  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  three  primary  color  eensationa.  The  cones  in  the 
retina  are  supposed  to  respond  or  "resonate"  most  actively  to 
frequencies  of  vibration  corresponding  to  these  colors,  and  all 
color  sensations  depend  on  the  proportions  of  the  incident  energy 
belonging  to  these  frequencies. 
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The  pKenomeiLa  of  color  sensation  may  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
in  the  normal  eye  there  are  three  sets  of  nerves ^  one  stimulated  most  actively 
by  red  lighti  another  by  green,  and  a  third  by  violet,  but  each  refipondiag 
abo  more  or  less  to  waves  of  other  frequencies  as  well«  To  indicate  these 
effects  Koenig  constructed  three  curves  (Fig.  5S5)  on  an  axis  representing 
the  length  of  the  normal  spectrum  from  the  Fraunhofer  line  K  In  the  violet 
to  B  in  the  red.  The  ordi nates  at  each  point  represent  the  degree  of  excita- 
tion of  the  three  seta  of  nerves  respectively  by  Light  of  the  frequency  corre- 
sponding to  that  point  in  tli©  spectrum.  The  maximum  Benfiibility  of  the 
"red"  nerves  is  in  the  orange-red,  that  of  the  "green"  nerves  in  the  green, 
and  that  of  the  "violet"  nerves  in  the  blue- violet.  The  first  set  of  nerves 
is  also  excited  more  or  less  by  all  colors  between  H  and  B;  the  green  by  all 
colors  between  G  and  C,  and  the  violet  by  all  colors  between  K  and  E  The 
color  of  sodium  Ught  (D)  is  caused  by  the  superposition  of  two  sensationSp 
red  and  green,  proportional  respectively  to  the  ordinates  Dl  and  D2.  The 
color  of  the  blue  Une  of  hydrogen  (F)  is  due  to  a  combination  of  red,  green, 
and  violet  Bensationa  proportional  to  the  ordinates  Fl,  F2,  and  F3.  In  the 
case  of  color-blind  persons  one  or  more  sets  of  nerves  are  misaing^usuaily 
the  red.  To  such  persons,  for  example  sodium  light  would  appear  green. 
Two  colors^  such  as  red  and  blue-green,  are  complementary;  when,  acting 
jointly,  they  excite  all  three  sets  of  nerves  in  the  proper  proportion  to  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  white — or  in  the  same  proportions  that  they  are 
excited  by  ordinary  white  light. 
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748.  Kgmcnt  Colors, — The  effect  of  mixing  pigments  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  mixing  spectral  colors.  For  example,  blue 
paint  absorbs  nearly  all  the  incident  light  except  the  blue  and  some 
green;  yellow  paint  absorbs  nearly  all  except  yellow  and  some 
green*  If,  therefore,  white  light  is  incident  on  a  mixture  of 
the  two  pigments  green  is  the  only  color  which  escapea  absorption 
by  one  or  the  other,  therefore  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  painU 
produces  a  green  paint.  In  such  cases  the  apparent  color  may 
vary  with  the  kind  of  illumination*  Blue  pigments  iisually 
appear  green  by  candle  light,  because  there  is  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  blue  in  the  incident  light,  and  so  green  predominates  in  the 
scattered  light. 

749.  Chemical  and  MoltctiUu-  Effects. — Light  may  caufie  chemical  com- 
bination,  as  when  it  acta  on  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  or  diF 
sociation,  as  when  it  acts  on  the  silver  salts  in  a  photographic  plate.  5j 
its  action  on  the  chlorophyU  of  plants,  hght  decomposes  the  carbon  dioxide 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  releasing  the  orygen  and  causing  the  carboo 
to  be  assimilated.  It  may  cause  molecular  transformationa,  as  when  it 
alters  amorphous  to  crystalline  selezuum,  or  changes  the  electric  resistance  o( 
the  latter  form.  It  also  changes  white  phosphorus  to  red.  These  effects 
are  not  due  to  the  heating  effect  of  the  absorbed  radiation,  because  an  equivi- 
lent  rise  of  temperature  mil  not  cause  them*  but  they  seem  rather  to  depeod 
on  the  vibratory  character  of  the  light  waves.  As  a  rule  the  shorter  waves 
are  the  most  effective  in  producing  such  results. 

Another  effect  due  to  light,  especially  to  the  ultra-violet  waves,  is  that  it 
will  cause  the  diBoharge  of  electricity  from  certain  metals  ({565). 

750.  Fluorescence. — There  are  substances  which  when  Btimu- 
lated  by  the  absorption  of  waves  of  certain  lengths  wiU  emit  waves 
of  different  lengths.  For  example,  a  piece  of  paper  moistened 
with  sulphate  of  quinine  solution  and  held  in  the  ultra-violet 
portion  of  the  solar  spectrum  will  emit  a  brilliant  opalescent  blue 
light.  To  this  phenomenon  Stokes  gave  the  name  of  fluorescence, 
because  it  was  observed  in  fluorspar.  He  explained  it  as  the 
result  of  the  absorption  of  incident  waves  which  by  a  modi6ed 
resonance  action  caused  a  reemission  of  longer  weaves.  Simflar 
effects  are  observed  in  coa!  oil,  fluorescein,  eosin,  uranin,  and 
other  organic  compounds;  in  uranium  glass,  which  emits  a  yellow- 
ish-green light;  in  esculin,  which  emits  blue  light,  and  in  chloro- 
phyll, which  emits  red  light;  and  also  in  a  much  smaller  degree  in 
iodine,  wood,  paper,  and  many  other  substances. 
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761*  Phosphorescence,^ — There  is  a  large  class  of  subatanceB,  of 
which  calcium,  Btrontium,  and  barium  sulphides  are  familiar 
examplGB,  which  after  exposure  to  light  show  eflfects  which  are 
similar  to  fluorescence,  but  which  continue  visible  long  after  the 
exciting  radiation  ceases  to  act.  This  is  called  phosphorescence. 
The  only  definite  distinction  between  fluorescence  and  phosphor- 
escence is  that  the  latter  persists  for  a  longer  time.  Many  sub- 
stances which  phosphoresce  very  feebly  at  ordinary  temperatures 
may  be  made  to  glow  brilliantly  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air. 
As  examples,  gelatin,  horn,  egg  shells,  and  paper  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

I  Some  metallic  vapors,  such  as  those  of  the  sodium  and  calciem 
group,  fluoresce  brilliantly  under  the  action  of  light  or  cathode 
rays.  The  light  shows  the  characteristic  spectral  lines  and  bands 
of  the  metal  Certain  organic  vapors,  such  as  anthracene,  fluo- 
resce when  light  falls  on  them.  Nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  some 
other  gases  will  under  certain  conditions  phosphoresce  brightly 
for  several  seconds  after  an  electric  discharge  has  passed  through 
them  in  a  vacuum  tube  (§550). 

DOUBLE  REFRACTION  AND  POLARIZATION 


762.  Double  Refraction. — Some  crystals,  such  as  those  of  rock 
salt  and  fluorite,  resemble  isotropic  solids,  such  as  glass,  in  the 
respect  that  their  physical  properties  are  alike  in  all  directions. 
In  general,  however,  this  is  not  the  case;  such  properties  as  elas- 
ticity and  heat  conduction,  as  well  as  optical  properties,  differ  in 
different  directions  in  the  crystal  In  such  crystals  as  quartz  and 
calcite  there  is  an  axis  of  symmetry^  the  crystallographic  axis,  and 
the  physical  properties  are  the  same  in  all  directions  in  any 
equatorial  plane,  but  different  from  those  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis,  Iceland  spar,  or  calcite,  is  a  rhombohedral  crystal,  each 
face  being  a  parallelograra  with  two  acute  angles  of  78**  5'  and 
two  obtuse  angles  of  101^  55\  Two  solid  angles  of  the  crystal  are 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  obtuse  angles  of  three  faces.  Any 
line  equally  inclined  to  the  faces  of  one  of  these  solid  angles  is  a 
crystiJlographic  axis.  An  object  seen  through  Iceland  spar 
appears  double,  unless  viewed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.    No 
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is  emU«d  doMe  refraction.  When  the  waves  travel 
ia  the  eryBtal  in  the  difectioii  of  the  crystallogTapbic  axis  there  is 
■o  double  refraction;  henee  ony  line  in  the  crystal  parallel  to  th 
am  10  ealled  an  optic  axis, 

U  a  ray  r  of  ordinary  light  is  incident  normally  on  any  face  of  & 
doobly*refTacting  crystal  one  ray  o  is  transmitted  without  devia- 
tion; and  if  the  incidence  is  oblique  (Fig.  586)  this  ray  is  deviated, 
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with  an  index  of  refraction  which  is  independent  of  the  angle  of 
incidence.  The  other  ray  e  is  deviated  in  all  cases,  unless  it 
travels  along  an  optic  axis,  and  the  index  of  refraction  variea 
with  the  an^e  of  incidence*  The  first  is  caUed  the  ordinary,  the 
second  the  extraordinary  ray.  If  the  crystal  be  rotated,  keeping 
the  angle  of  incidence  constant,  the  ordinary  image  will  remain  si 
rest,  while  the  extraordinary  image  rotates  about  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  line  joining  the  two  images  lies  in  a  prineipd 
section^  a  plane  including  the  normal  to  the  surface  and  an  optic 
axis.  If  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  o  and  e  pass  through 
a  second  crystal  each  ray  generally  divides  in  two,  the  rays  oo' 
and  oe'  and  the  rays  eo'  and  ee'  (Fig.  586),  the  line  joining  each 
pair  lying  in  a  principal  section  of  the  second  crystal.  This 
gives  rise  to  four  images  of  the  source,  which  are  of  equal  in- 
tensity when  the  principal  sections  of  the  two  crystals  are  at  an 
angle  of  45°  with  each  other.  If  this  angle  be  changed  one  pair 
of  images  will  increase  in  intensity  and  the  other  diminish.  When 
the  principal  sections  are  parallel  only  the  rays  oo'  and  ee'  emerge; 
when  they  are  at  right  angles,  only  the  rays  oe'  and  eo'.  From 
such  experiments  Hujghens  recognized  the  fact  that  light  which 
has  passed  through  Iceland  spar,  quartz,  and  other  doubly 
refracting  crystals  does  not  possess  properties  which  are  alike  in 
all  azimuths  around  the  direction  of  propagation,     Newton,  in 
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oraer  to  explain  this,  supposed  the  light  corpuscles  to  be  endowed 
with  polarity  of  some  sort^ience  the  name  polarized  light. 

763,  Direction  of  Vibratioii. — ^Freanel  explained  the  phenome* 
non  of  double  refraction  as  a  result  of  the  transverse  vibration  of 
light  waves.  If  the  vibrations  were  longitudinal,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  how  they  could  be  alFected  by  rotation  of  the  crystal 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  propagation.  Trans- 
verse vibrations  in  a  cord  may  be  said  to  be  polarized.  Such 
vibrations  would  be  freely  transmitted  through  a  slot  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  vibration,  but  not  through  one  at  right  angles  to 
this  direction.  Longitudinal  vibrations  in  a  cord  could  be 
freely  transmitted  through  a  slot,  regardless  of  its  position* 
Fresnel  assumed  that  in  ordinary  white  light  successive  waves 
reaching  a  given  point  of  space  vibrate  in  different  planes  at 
random,  bo  that,  although  each  individual  wave  is  vibrating 
transversely  in  a  definite  plane,  and  is,  therefore,  polarized,  this 
direction  changes  so  rapidly  that  the  eye  cannot  take  account 
of  it  and  no  polarization  effects  are  observed.  In  passing  through 
a  doubly-refracting  crystal  vibrations  in  one  direction  travel 
with  a  different  velocity  from  those  in  another  direction,  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  crystal 
in  these  directions,  hence  double  refraction  results.  The  displace- 
ment in  each  wave  is  in  general  resolved  into  two  components, 
unless  the  Ught  is  travelling  parallel  to  the  axis.  In  that  case  it  is 
unmodified,  as  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  independent  of  the 
azimuth.  In  the  ordinary  ray,  which  travels  in  all  directions 
with  the  same  velocity,  the  vibrations  must  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  optic  axis.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case  the  displacements  will 
take  place  under  the  same  conditions  in  every  azimuth  and  the 
■velocity  be  unchanged.  In  the  extraordinary  ray  the  vibrations 
must  be  in  a  principal  section.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  image  are  always  in  a  line 
parallel  to  a  principal  section. 

754.  The  Wave  Surf  aces* — ^From  the  experiments  described 
above  it  may  be  seen  that  a  wave  of  ordinary  light  on  entering  a 
doubly-refracting  crystal  is  divided  into  two  waves,  one  of  which, 
o,  has  the  same  velocity  in  all  directions  in  the  crystal.  The  other 
wave  ehas  a  velocity  which  varies  in  different  directions,  and  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  wave  only  when  both  travel  in  the 
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direction  of  the  optic  axis,  Huyghens  showed  that  these  facts  w 
consistent  with  the  existence  of  a  double  wave  surface  in  the  cr^^stal, 
a  sphere  and  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution^  which  are  tangent  to  each 
other  at  the  two  points  where  they  intersect  an  optic  axis.  In 
one  class  of  crystals,  like  Iceland  spar,  the  sphere  is  inside  the 
ellipsoid,  and  the  ordinary  wave  is  the  more  refracted  (Fig,  587). 
In  another  class,  represented  by  potassium  sulphate  or  quarts, 
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the  sphere  encloses  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  ordinary  ray  ia 
refracted  (Fig.  588).     The  first  are  called  negative  and  the  sec* 
positive  crystals.     In  the  case  of  quartz  the  two  wave  surfaces  do 
not  touch  where  they  intersect  the  optic  axis,  and  there  is  double 
refraction  of  another  kind  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  ($771)* 
In  crystals  in  which  the  physical  properties  are  different  along 
three  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  such  as  sugar  and  topas, 
which  likewise  show  double  refraction,  there  are  two  axes  of  no 
double  refraction;  hence  such  crystals  are  said  to  be  biaxial,  as 
contrasted  with  the  class  described  above,  which  are  said  to  be 
uniaxiaL     Both  rays  in  biaxial  crystals  are  extraordinary,  that 
is  to  say,  do  not  conform  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  refraction.         _ 
756.  Double  Refraction  by  Tourmaline. — Tourmaline  is  a  a^l^H 
transparent  hexagonal  crystal.     If  light  falls  on  a  crystal,  paiflP 

transmitted.      If  this  falls  on  a 

second  plate  with  its  axis  parallel 

to  that  of  the  first  (Fig.  589) ,  some 

of  the  light  gets  through;  but  if 

the    second    crystal    is    rotated 

about  the  line  joining  the  two, 

less  light  gets  through,  and  when 

its  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  first  none  is  transmitted. 

Evidently  the  waves  have   had    their   mode  of  vibration  so 

changed  by  passage  through  the  first  plate  that  they  cannot 

9  through  the  second  unless  the  principal  sections  <A  the  two 
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TSe  paralleh  If  the  light  first  passes  through  Iceland  spar  it 
is  foimd  that  the  extraordinary  ray  alone  will  pass  through 
tourmaline  if  the  principal  sections  of  the  two  cr3rBtals  are 
parallel,  the  ordinary  ray  alone  if  they  are  at  right  angles.  It 
follows  that  light  is  douMy  refracted  by  tourmaline^  but  that 
the  ordinary  ray  is  totally  absorbed. 

Am  a  remarkabla  example  of  KirchhofiF'a  law  ({736),  it  may  be  meationed 
that  if  tourmaline  Is  raiised  to  a  high  temperature  it  emits  polarized  radiation. 
If  this  falls  on  a  second  crystal  parallel  to  the  first  it  is  absorbed,  shomng 
that  it  corresponds  to  the  ordinary  ray.  The  mode  of  vibration  which  ia 
absorbed  corresponds  to  that  which  is  en:iitted. 

766*  Polarization  by  Eeiection,— About  1808  Mai  us  discovered 

that  light  reflected  from  glass  at  a  definite  angle  acquires  prop- 
erties similar  to  that  of  light 
transmitted  through  tourma- 
line or  Iceland  epar.  When 
light  is  polarized  by  rejection 
from  a  mirror  A  (Fig,  590a)  a 
large  fraction  ia  reflected  from 
another  mirror  B  if  the  two 
planes  of  incidence  coincide. 
If  the  planes  of  incidence  are 
at  right  angles  {Fig,  5905)  very 
little  is  reflected.  If  the  light 
reflected  from  a  glass  plate  is  examined  through  a  crystal  of 
Iceland  spar,  the  ordinary  ray  alone  is  transmitted  when  the 
plane  of  reflection  coincides  with  a  principal  section^  the  ex- 
traordinary ray  alone  when  the  two  are  at  right  angles.  In 
intermediate  positions  portions  of  both  rays  are  transmitted. 
Similarly  light  reflected  from  glass  is  not 
transmitted  through  tourmaline  if  the  plane 
of  reflection  ia  parallel  to  the  optical  axis  of 
the  crystal. 

The  simplest  explanation  of  these  effects 
seems  to  be  that  when  light  strikes  a  re- 
flecting surface  there  is  a  partial  resolution  into  components 
respectively  in  and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence. 
The  vibrations  parallel  to  the  surface  are  most  freely  reflected, 
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while  the  others  strike  down  into  the  surface  and  are  transmtti 
or  absorbed  (Fig.  591).  If  polarized  light  is  incident  at  the 
angle  of  maximum  polarization  (§759)  on  a  piece  of  glass  a 
large  proportion  will  be  reflected  when  its  vibrations  are 
parallel  to  the  surface;  if  the  vibrations  are  in  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence it  will  be  refracted.  In  general  both  components  are 
reflected  and  refracted,  but  the  reflected  light  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  waves  vibrating  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of 
incidence,  and  the  refracted  light  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
waves  vibrating  parallel  to  that  plane. 

It  is  clear  that  no  interference  effects  can  be  produced  between 
two  vibrations  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Thia  fact  enabled  Wiener  to  determine  the  direction  of  vibration  in  light 
polarised  by  reflection.     A  beam  polarized  by  the  mirror  M  fell  at  an  angle 

of  45*  on  a  thin  transparent  photo- 
graphic film  above  a  reflecting  eiir- 
face.  He  found  that  stationary 
waves  (§700)  were  produced  when 
the  plane  of  incidence  on  the  film 
coincided  with  the  plane  of  reflection 
from  the  mirror  (Fig.  5d2A),  but  this 
was  not  the  case  if  the  two  planes 
were  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
(Fig,  fmB).  From  the  figure  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  first  case  the  vibra- 
tions must  have  been  parallel  to  the 
film,  and  therefore  to  the  mirror,  ld 
order  that  the  incident  and  reflected  rays  should  be  in  a  condition  to  inter* 
fere  at  /*,  while  in  the  second  case  the  vibrations  must  have  been  in  the 
plane  of  incidence  on  the  film,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the  mirror,  in 
order  that  the  vibrations  should  meet  at  P  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
This  demonstrates  that  the  vibrations  in  Ught  polariied  by  reflection  are 
parallel  to  the  mirror. 

767,  Plane  Polarized  and  Ordinary  Light. — The  experimental 

evidence  warrants  the  assumption  that  light  waves  are  excited 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  material  sources^  these 
particles  being  probably  ions  or  electrons  within  the  molecules 
(§729);  that  these  particles  in  general  vibrate  in  dififerent 
planes  and  directions,  and  that  the  vibrations  of  a  given  particle 
may  constantly  change  in  direction;  that  each  vibrating  particle 
sends  out  into  the  surrounding  medium  a  series  of  waves  vibrating 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  particle,  so  that  ordinary  white  light 
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consists  of  a  mixture  of  waves  of  many  lengths,  the  resultant 
vibrations  being  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
propagation,  successive  trains  of  waves  having  different  planes 
of  vibration;  and  that  by  double  refraction  or  reflection  we  may 
sift  out  component  vibrations  in  a  given  plane,  and  produce 
what  is  called  polarized  light.  When  all  the  vibrations  are  in 
parallel  planes  the  light  is  said  to  be  plane  polarized.  If  such  light 
is  mixed  with  ordinary  light,  it  is  said  to  be  partially  polarized* 
If  phase  differences  are  introduced  between  two  vibrations  at 
right  angles,  the  resultant  displacement  may  be  elliptical  or 
circular  (§243.)  This  gives  rise  to  elliptically  or  circularly 
polarized  light. 

768.  Plane  of  Polarization,— Before  the  direction  of  vibration 
in  polarized  light  was  known  it  became  customary  to  speak  of 
the  "plane  of  polarization"  of  a  polarized  beam,  rather  than  of 
the  direction  of  vibration,  and  this  plane  was  so  defined  that  it 
coincides  with  the  plane  of  incidence  when  the  light  is  polarized 
by  reflection.  It  follows  that  the  vibrations  in  a  polarized  beam 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarization, 

769.  Brewster's  Law. — The  light  reflected  from  a  surface  is  not  in  general 
completely  polarized,  that  is^  all  its  vibrations  are  not  strictly  in  one  plane. 
It  is  found,  however,  that  for  each  reflecting  substance  there  is  a  certain 
angle  of  incidence  for  which  the  polarization  is  a  maximum.  This  is  called 
the  polarising  angle.  It  was  found  by  Fresnel  that  complete  polarisation 
is  given  only  by  substances  having  an  index  of  refraction  equal  to  about  1 .46* 
Brewster  found  that  the  polarizing  angle  is  such  that  the  reflected  and  the 
refracted  rays  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other*  Since  n  «  (ain  i)/(Bin  r)  and 
sincet  when  i  — p,  the  polarizing  angle,  p  +  r  =  90°, 

fi  —  (sin  p)  /  (cos  p) « tan  p 

From  this  relation  the  polarising  angle  p  may  be  deteraained.  This  is  known 
as  Brewster's  law. 

When  the  angle  of  incidence  is  different  from  that  defined  by  this  re- 
lation, and  even  for  that  angle  when  the  index  of  refraction  differs 
appreciably  from  1 .46,  a  small  part  of  the  component  at  right  angle  to  the 
plane  of  incidence  is  reflected,  with  a  phase  different  from  that  of  the  other 
component,  resulting  in  elliptically  polariaed  light  ((769), 

760.  Pile  of  Plates.— tSuico  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  incident 
light  is  reflected  from  a  transparent  substance,  even  when  th© 
reflected  light  is  completely  polarized,  that  which  is  refracted  will 
be  only  partially  polarized;  that  is  to  say,  along  with  light  vibrat- 
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ing  In  the  plane  of  mcidenc^  &  considerable  proportion  of  ihti 
vibrating  at  right  angles  to  thia  plane  will  be  transmitted.  U  it 
18  subject  to  a  second  reflection  the  proportion  of  polarized  light 
is  increased.  After  passing  through  eight  or  ten  plates  the 
transmitted  light  is  almost  completely  polarized.  If  a  pQe  P 
of  thin  glass  plates  is  built  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  593,  the  beam  R, 
the  result  of  successive  reflections,  and  the  beam  T,  which  lb 
transmitted,  are  completely  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angle* 
to  each  other.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest  methods  of  securing 
polari^d  light. 
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761  Wave  Front  Construction.^ — If  C  i»  a  radiant  point  in  a  i 
Iceland  spar  (Fig.  594)  and  if  .4.4'  lA  the  optic  axis  passing  through  i 
point,  two  waves  will  diverge  from  C,  one  spherical  and  the  other  sph 
These  waves  will  have  the  same  velocity  along  AA\  but  in  other  dir 
the  extraordinary  wave  will  travel  faster  than  the  ordinary.  The  vibrationi 
in  each  wave  will  be  in  the  wave  surface.  The  vibrations  in  the  ordu 
ray  will  everywhere  be  at  right  angles  both  to  the  optic  axis  and  to  the  < 
tion  of  propagation.  In  the  extraordinary  wave  the  vibrations  are " 
general  oblique  both  to  the  optic  axis  and  to  the  direction  of  propagation  of 
the  disturbance.  In  this  case  we  have  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  th^t 
the  wave  normal  indicates  tlie  direction  of  propagation. 

By  the  application  of  Huyghens*  principle  the  wave  front-s  in  double 
refraction  may  easily  be  determined.  Consider  a  plane  wave  AB  inddsnt 
on  a  crystal  so  cut  that  the  optic  axis  is  parallel  to  the  surface  and  to  the 
plane  of  incidence  (Fig.  595) «  The  two  disturbances  in  the  crystal  will 
travel  to  0  and  E  respectively  while  the  wave  travels  from  B  to  C  in  air. 
The  tangent  planes  CO  and  CE  are  the  two  wave  fronts.  The  disturbance 
at  £  is  due  to  j4,  a  point  not  on  the  normal  to  the  extraordinary  wave  front 
passing  through  E,  The  wave  velocity,  or  the  velocity  of  the  wave  front, 
is  proportional  to  the  normal  distance  AN;  the  ray  velocity,  or  actual 
velocity  of  the  disturbance,  is  proportional  to  AE. 

When  the  axis  is  parallel  to  the  surface,  but  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  plane  of 
inoidence,  the  wave  front  is  found  as  shown  in  Fig.  596.  In  this  caae*  the 
extraordinary  wave  also  has  a  circular  section.  Only  in  this  plane  of 
incidence  is  the  ratio  (sin  f)/(sin  r)  constant  for  the  extraordLnary  ray, 
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and  this  ratio  is  called  n«,  the  extraordinary  index  of  refraction.  The 
value  of  the  ratio  F/V«  varies  with  the  direction  in  every  other  plane  of 
inddenoe,  and  hence  cannot  properly  be  called  the  index  of  refraction. 

The  general  caee,  where  the  axis  is  at  any  angle  with  the  refracting  sur- 
face and  the  plane  of  incidence,  is  shown  in  Fig.  597. 


Fio.  596. 


Fio.  697. 
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768.  Uniaxial  Prisms. — When  light  is  incident  on  a  doubly-refracting 
prism  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  refracting  edge  (Fig.  598),  the  ordinary 
and  the  extraordinary  rays  will  be  separated,  and  the  angular  divergence 
will  persist  after  emergence.  Two  spectra  will  be  formed,  with  light 
polarised  in  opposite  planes.  The  ordinary  spectrum  will  be  less  deviated 
than  the  extraordinary  by  a  quartz  prism  and  more  by  a  caldte  prism. 
When  the  optic  axis  is  parallel  to  the  refracting  edge  of  the  prism  the  two 
indices  of  refraction  may  be  determined  from  the  relations 

^      sin i (A+Dq)  ^.^      siniU+^>) 

rio  —  — -.  -7— i —  ana  n«  — ; — t—z — 

Bini  A  ami  A 

Some  values  of  the  indices  of  refraction  for  sodium  light  are  given  below: 

Positive  Crystals:  rio  n« 

Quarts 1.5442        1.5533 

Ice 1.3091        1.3104 

Negative  Crystals: 

Caldte  (Iceland  spar) 1.6584        1.4864 

Beryll 1.5740        1.5674 

Sodium  nitrate 1.5874        1.5361 

The  difference  between  no  and  n*  is  greater  in  the  case  of  Iceland  spar 
than  in  any  other  ordinary  crystal. 
42 
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L — Ibe  two  polariied  rays  produced  by 

are  not  soffici^itlj  separated  to  be 

L  a  sin^  beam  is  desired.    The  separation 

bj  Mng  an  ordinaiy  triangular  prism,  but 

laii  iaxrodoces  dispersion,  so  that  other  devices 

2£:sss  be  employed.    The  most  common  is  the 

aocbohedral  prism  invented  by  Nicol,  of  Edin- 

bcrs^  in  1S23.     In  the  principal  section  of  a 

crnxal  of  calcite  (Fig.  599)  the  an^es  at  B  and 

D  are  71^    The  two  end  faces  AB  and  CD  are 

cnt  down  to  A'B  and  CD,  so  that  these  angles 

aie  reduced  to  6S^.     The  crystal  is  then  sliced 

aleotLg  A*(7  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  ends 

and  to  the  principal  section*     The  two  surfaces 

aie  poikhed  and  cemented  together  with  Canada 

Tahim,  iriiich  has  an  index  of  refraction  less 

than  that  of  the  calcite  for  the  ordinary  and 

greater  for  the  extraordinary  ray.     If  a  ray  of 

fight  r  is  incident  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 

edge  AD  the  ordinary  ray  will  be  totally  reflected 

"^  "^        com  the  Canada  balsam,  while  the  greater  por- 

^ktt  cf  ifie  excaordinarr  ray  will  be  transmitted.     The  reduction 

z£  lie  azzies  a:  A  az.i  D  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  proper 

azcse  rf  iz;riiez.re  on  ihe  balsam  to  produce  this  effect. 

Tit  F:•^I:a::ll  prism  resembles  that  of  Nicol,  but  the  total 
r^sSecicn  is  frozi  an  air  film.  This  allows  the  prism  to  be  made 
a£Lcr:er.  bc^  there  is  a  greater  loss  of  light  by  reflection  and  a 
saiaZer  5eii  of  view. 

TGA.  Ibe  Polaxiscope  is  an  instrument  for  the  study  of  the 
oc«£cal  properties  of  substances  with  respect  to  polarized  light. 
l\  cQr:ss^  c:  two  Xicol  prisms  or  piles  of  plates,  one  called  the 
svCrTjrr,  to  produce  the  polarized  light,  the  other,  the  analyzer, 
w^ci  nay  be  set  with  its  principal  section  at  any  desired  angle 
with  that  of  the  polarizer,  to  test  the  incident  light  with  respect 
to  the  nature  and  direction  of  its  polarization.  If  any  doubly 
r^frak-:ing  substance  is  placed  between  the  two  its  effects  on  the 
pclarlied  light  transmitted  through  it  may  be  studied  by  the 
ar^Txer. 


y 
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765,  Resolution  and  Compositiori  of  Vibrations. — If  the  polar- 
izer and  analyzer  are  set  with  their  principal  sections  parallel^ 
light  which  has  traversed  the  first  will  pass  through  the  second 
without  sensible  loss.  If  their  principal  sections  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  or  '*set  for  extinction/^  no 
light  will  be  transmitted  through  the  analyzer.  If 
the  angle  between  the  principal  sections  is  a  (Fig. 
600),  and  if  a  is  the  amplitude  of  the  light  trans- 
mitted by  the  first  Nicol,  the  amplitude  of  that 
transmitted  through  the  second  is  a  cos  a,  and  its  /'  p* 
intensity  is  proportional  to  o'  cos*  a.  The  intensity  fio.  coo. 
of  the  totally  reflected  ordinary  ray  is  a'  sin*  a. 
The  sum  of  the  two  intensities  is  a*(cos*a-|-sin*a)  =a*,  which  is 
equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  incident  on  the  analyzer.  This 
simple  law  of  resolution  of  vibrations  into  components  by  double 
refraction,  giving  determinate  control  of  the  intensity  through  a 
wide  range,  is  made  use  of  in  several  forms  of  photometer. 

If  the  two  Nicols  are  replaced  by  two  crystals  of  calcite  with 
their  principal  sections  at  an  angle  of  a  with  each  other,  as  in 
Huyghens'  experiment  (|  752),  an  ordinary  ray  o  and  an  extra- 
ordinary ray  e  of  the  same  amplitude  a  are  produced  by  the 
resolution  of  the  vibrations  along  two  directions  in  the  first 
crystal.  At  incidence  on  the  second  crystal,  the  ordinary  ray 
will  be  resolved  into  the  components  oo'  and  oe'  of  amplitudes 
a  cos  oc  and  a  sin  a  and  the  extraordinary  ray  into  the  components 
eo'  and  ee',  of  amplitudes  a  sin  a  and  a  cos  a.  There  will  be, 
therefore,  in  general  four  rays,  as  found  by  Huyghens,  which 
will  be  of  equal  intensity  when  a  — 45^.  When  the  principal 
planes  are  at  right  angles,  the  incident  ordinary  ray  goes  through 
the  second  crystal  as  an  extraordinary  ray  and  the  extraordinary 
as  an  ordinary  ray,  and  there  are  only  two  images. 

If  the  second  crystal  is  replaced  by  a  Nicol  prism,  with  its 
principal  section  parallel  to  that  of  the  first  crystal,  only  the 
components  m'  and  ae'  emerge,  their  vibrations  being  in  the 
same  plane,  that  of  the  principal  section  of  the  analyzer.  If 
the  two  rays  are  superimposed  on  emergence,  the  intensity  will 
depend  not  only  on  the  amplitudes  of  the  two  components,  but 
on  the  phase  differences  which  have  been  introduced  owing  to 
the  difference  in  velocity  in  the  crystal  of  the  two  rays  from 
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[glass  set  in  longitudinal  vibration  restores  the  light  through  the 
crossed  nicols^  and  a  rotating  mirror  shows  that  the  effect  is  set 

[lip  periodically  as  the  compression  waves  pass  across  the  field, 

Kerr  found  that  a  block  of  glass  in  a  strong  electrostatic  field 
becomes  doubly  refracting  like  a  uniaxial  crystal  with  its  axis 

'  parallel  to  the  field. 

768.  Interference  of  Convergent  or  Divergent  Light, — If  a  divergent  or 
convergent  pencil  of  polarized  light  falla  on  a  doubly  refracting  crystal , 


Fia.  GOl. 

difforent  portions  of  the  pencil  will  traverse  the  crystal  at  dtfiTerent  angles, 
and  therefore  with  different  optical  paths,  hence  the  interference  effecte  will 
not  be  uniform  over  the  whole  field.  In  general  the  effects  are  quite  com- 
plex and  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  the  simple  case  of  a  uniaxial  crystal 
out  perpendicularly  to  the  optic  axis  may  be  considered  as  an  illustration. 
Consider  such  a  pencil  diverging  from 
S  and  falling  normally  on  the  face 
A  BCD  oS  a  doubly  refracting  crystal 
with  its  axis  parallel  to  A  A'  (Fig.  601). 
The  vibrations  of  the  incident  light  may 
be  supposed  to  be  in  a  vertical  plane »  as 
indicatod  by  the  arrows.  At  P  and  Q 
the  incident  vibrations  are  respectively 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  prin- 
cipal sections  PP'  and  QQ'  and  travel 
through  without  change.  If  an  analyjser 
is  placed  beyond  the  crystal  and  set  for 
transmission  or  extinction  of  hght  trans- 
mitted by  the  polarizer  there  will  be  a 
light  cross  or  a  dark  cross  on  a  screen 

beyond  it  corresponding  to  the  crossed  Unes  PP'  and  QQ\  The  light 
incident  at  such  a  point  as  R,  however,  will  be  vibrating  at  an  angJe  with 
the  principal  section  RR%  and  mil  be  resolved  into  two  components.  A 
relative  difference  of  phase  between  them  will  exist  at  emergence,  and 
interference  effects  will  take  place  when  they  are  re-resolved  into  the  same 
plane  by  the  analyzer.     The  same  difference  of  path  wiD  exist  for  all  rays 


Fig    ^02 
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iMdsBl  mi  %hm  mmt  angle,  that  {b,  at  aU  pomtA  equidistant  from 
inr-^  from  S  to  ABCD,  hence  colored  rings  similar  to  Nekton's  rinp  i 
mppmiagim  wiD  be  projected  on  a  screen  beyond  the  analy  ler.  The  "  mi 
md  bmdiea"  due  to  a  ealcite  plate  are  shown  in  Fig.  602.  The  brushi 
are  dark,  showing  that  the  Nicols  are  crossed. 

Due  interfere&oe  effects  due  to  crystals  cut  in  other  ways  or  to  bi 
evyitals  are  analogous  to  those  described  above,  but  more  complex. 

T$9.  Cirtoltt-    and   Elliptical   Polarization^-'Consider  the  state  of 
Eght  originally  plane  polarized  as  it  emerges  from  a  doubly  reSi 
«ry»tal   before  it  reaches  the  analyzer.     The  ordinary  and  extraordinarjj 
imys  start  from  the  first  surface  in  the  same  phase,  but^  as  their  velocit 
am  different,  one  set  of  waves  will  fall  behind  the  other.     At  dii 
points  within   the  crystal  there  will  be  two  disturbances  at  right 
to  each  other  and  with  phase  differences  depending  upon  the  thicl 
of  the  mediian  traversed.     The  optical  difference  of  path  d  at  a  disi 
from  the  first  surface  is  [( F /  Vt)  -  ( V/  Vo)%     At  points  where  this  diff< 
ia  fil  the  light  is  plane  polarised  in  a  direction  intermediate  bet 
planes  of  vibration  of  the  two  components,  the  slope  depending  on  tbdr 
relative  ampHtud^,  and  being  45^  if  these  are  equal.     If  the  difference 
of  path  is  {2n-^l)/2A  the  light  will  likewise  be  plane  polarized,  but  with  s 
reveraed  direction  of  slope.     If  the  difference  of  path  is  any  odd  multiple 

of  a  quarter  of  a  wave-length  the 
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disturbance  will  be  elliptical,  w 
circular  if  the  amplitudes  are  equals 
For  intermediate  differences  of 
path  the  disturbance  will  be  eUip> 
tical,  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  being 
oblique  with  respect  to  the  axii 
of  the  crystal.  The  successive  stages  at  different  distances  from  the  first 
surface  are  shown  in  Fig.  603.  On  emergence  from  the  crystal  the 
disturbance  wiU  preserve  the  final  form,  and  will  be  plane,  elUpticaDy,  Of 
circularly  polarised  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  crystal.  If  the  waves 
are  circularly  polarised  the  disturbance  travels  through  space  like  a  point  on 
a  rotating  screw.  The  polarization  is  said  to  be  right-handed  if  the  rotation 
is  clockwise  looking  in  the  direction  of  propagation,  or  if  the  displacement 
resembles  that  of  a  right-handed  screw,  left-handed  if  the  displacement  ii 
like  that  of  a  left-handed  screw. 

When  light  is  totally  reflected  there  is  a  phase  difference  between  the 
vibrations  respectively  in  and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  so 
that  this  light  is  elliptically  or  circularly  polarised.  In  ordinary  reflectioii 
there  is  a  slight  elliptical  polarisation,  which  becomes  very  marked  in  thi 
ease  of  metallic  reflection. 

770.  Production  and  Detection  of  EtUptically  Polarized  Light — CifcuMy 

or  elliptically  polarized  light  cannot  be  detected  by  the  unaided  eye.     If 

viewed  through  a  Nicol  prism  no  change  in  the  intensity  of  circularly  polar- 

1  light  accompanies  rotation  of  the  prism,  as  a  component  of  unchanpng 

Itude  is  transmitted.     If  the  light  ia  ellipitcaUy  polarized  there  w^  bti' 
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variations  of  intensity  as  the  prism  is  rotated,  the  intensity  being  greatest 

when  the  principal  section  of  the  prism  is  parallel  to  the  major  axis  of  the 

ellipse  (component  amplitude  of  greatest  magnitude)  and  a  minimum  when 

it  is  parallel  to  the  minor  axis.     If  circularly  polarized  Ught 

passes  through  a  crystal  producing  a  relative  retardation  of 

an  odd  number  of  quarter  wave-lengths  of  a  particular  color 

the  additional  retardation  between  the  components  will 

cause  the  emergent  hght  to  be  plane  polarised  in  an  asimuth 

which  may  be  found  by  the  analyzing  Nicol  prism.    Such 

a  crystal  is  cfdled  a  quarier-wave  plule,     Theae  plates  can 

readily  be  prepared  from  thin  sheets  of  mica. 

Another  device  for  securing  or  testing  circularly  polarized 
light  b  Fresnd's  rhornb  (Fig.  604).  A  block  of  glass  is  cut 
with  the  angle  at  A  equal  to  54°,  so  that  a  pencil  of  light 
incident  normally  will  be  totally  reflected  at  B  and  again  at 
Ct  the  angle  of  incidence  being  54°.  At  each  reflection  at 
this  particular  angle  a  phase  difference  of  an  eighth  of  a 
period  is  introduced  between  the  vibrations  in  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  incidencCi  and  the  emergent  hght  is 
circularly  polarized  if  the  incident  light  is  plane  polarized  at 
an  angle  of  45**  with  the  plane  of  incidence.  If  this  angle 
difTeiB  from  46^  the  amplitude  of  the  two  components  will  be  different  and 
the  light  win  be  elliptic  ally  polarised. 

771.  Rotation  of  the  Plane  of  PolarizatioHi — If  two  Nicol  prisma 
are  set  for  extinction  and  a  crystal  of  quartz  cut  with  the  face  on 
which  the  light  falls  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  or  a  solution  of 
sugar  or  tartaric  acid,  is  placed  between  them,  the  light  wiU  be 
restored.  On  turning  the  analyzer  through  a  given  angle 
depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  crystal  or  the  solution,  the 
Ught  win  again  be  extinguished.  This  shows  that  the  plane  of 
polarization  has  been  rotated  through  this  angle.  Substances 
producing  this  effect  are  said  to  be  naturally  optically  active. 

Some  quartz  crystals  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  clock- 
wise looking  in  the  direction  of  propagation,  and  are  called  right- 
handed;  others  produce  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  are 
called  left-handed.  These  two  classes  of  crystals  can  be  distin- 
guished by  inspection  on  account  of  certain  unsymmetrical 
facets  which  are  differently  placed  in  the  two  cases. 

The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  of  the  wave 
lengths  corresponding  to  some  Fraunhofer  lines  caused  by  a 
quartz  plate  of  one  mm.  thickness  is  given  below: 
mABCDFOK 
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Aa  shown  by  these  figures,  the  rotation  varies  very  nearly  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  wave-length. 

Fused  quartjs  shows  no  double  refraction  or  rotation.  These 
effects  are  evidently  due  rather  to  the  crystalline  arrangement 
of  the  molecules  than  to  their  individual  structure. 

If  light  passes  through  a  quartz  prism  so  cut  that  the  light  u 
transmitted  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis  it  is  found  that  there 
is  a  slight  double  refraction,  so  that  spectral  lines  appear  double. 
This  shows  that  the  two  waves  travel  with  slightly  different 
velocities  even  along  the  optic  axis;  consequently  the  two  wave 
surfaces  cannot  be  tangent  to  each  other  (§754),  but  must  be 
slightly  separated.  This  is  not  generally  true  of  uniaxial  crystals, 
but  only  of  those  which  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization.  It  is 
found  that  the  two  waves  are  circularly  polarized  in  opposite 
directions,  bo  that  this  is  a  case  of  circular  double  refraction. 
As  first  suggested  by  Fresnel,  it  appears  that  when  light  travels 
along  the  optic  axis  of  quartz  it  is  divided  into  two  circularly 
polarized  components,  which  travel  with  different  velocities. 
These  on  emergence  recombine  to  form  plane  polarized  Ught 
but  in  a  different  plane.  This  offers  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
rotation. 


If  each  circular  displacement  r  and  I  is  resolved  into  two  linear  displace- 
tuents  X  and  y,  it  is  seen  that  when  the  two  velocities  of  propagation  of  the 
two  circular  componeDts  are  equal  (Fig,  605)  tJie  two  x  componetiis  at  aof 
point  In  the  medium  are  equal  and  oppositer  leaving  the  two  y  component4 
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in  the  same  direction  to  combine  in  a  plane  polarLied  beam,  the  vibrationiof 
which  are  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  original  beam.  But  when  the 
velocities  of  propagation  are  unequal  (Fig.  606)  the  x  componenta  and  tht 
U  components  are  respeoti  vely  unequal.     li,  however,  we  refer  displacements 
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to  &Q  axis  of  reference  shifted  through  an  angle  (a,  —  a,)/ 2  with  the  original 
direction  of  vibration  it  will  be  seen  that  with  reference  to  this  axis  the  x 
displacements  will  cancel  each  other.  This  lice  A'B'  then  represents  the 
final  direction  of  vibration  and  the  rotation  is  (oi—  rtj)/2. 


772.  Rotation  by  Liquids.  Saccharimetry.—A  number  of 
liquids,  such  as  turpentine  and  the  dififerent  sugars  in  solution^ 
also  cause  rotation,  that  due  to  turpentine  being  left-handed, 
and  that  due  to  some  sugars  right-handed,  of  others  left-handed. 
The  vapors  of  such  substances  as  turpentine  also  produce  rota* 
tion.  In  such  cases,  as  with  quartz,  there  is  circular  double 
refraction,  and  the  rotation  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  case  of  liquids  and  vapors,  however,  the  effect  must  be  due 
to  unsym metrical  structure  of  the  molecule  itself,  as  there  is  no 
crystalline  structure,  or  if  there  is,  the  crystals  are  irregularly 
oriented.  The  amount  of  rotation  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  wave-length,  and  is  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the 
medium,  and  also  to  the  concentration  in  the  case  of  solutions. 

Hence  if  a  is  the  rotation  of  light  of  a  definite  wave-length  in 
passing  a  distance  of  I  (decimeters)  through  a  substance  of  density 
p  gmfcw}  or  of  percentage  concentration  p,  a  =  [a]i^o==[a]ip/100, 
where  [a]  is  a  constant  for  the  substance  called  its  specijk  rotatory 
power. 

The  rotatory  power  of  the  sugars  is  slightly  affected  by  the 
presence  of  impurities.  The  percentage  of  sugar  may  be  deter- 
mined by  measuring  the  rotation  with  a  sensitive  polarigcope. 
This  is  called  saccharimetry.  Most  sugars  rotate  to  the  right,  but 
levulose  rotates  to  the  left.  In  some  cases  the  specific  rotatory 
power  varies  slightly  with  the  concentration,  and  that  of  levulose 
is  influenced  by  the  temperature.  The  specific  rotatory  power 
for  sodium  light  for  some  sugars  at  20'^C,  is  given  below  (from 
Landolt,  Optical  Rotation),  The  positive  sign  indicates  right- 
handed,  the  negative  left-handed  rotation,  while  p  Is  the  concen- 
tration. 


Sucrose  (cane  sugar) 

Dextrose 

Levulose 

Lactose  (milk  sugar) 

Maltose  (malt  sugar) 


i-   66.44^ +  0.0087p 

+  52.50°  +  0,0188p 
-  88,13°--0,2583p 
-h  52.53° 
-hl40.4  *='--0.0184p 
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T7S.  RoUtioii  hf  Muciwtie  WkM^-FmimSmf  Saeowmnd  thmi  the  plftiie  d 

fiald  M  rotftted  if  tin  ii|^  tr»veb  pttnJid  ta  Hm  forae  Imea.  No  effect  li 
prodii0Bd  bj  m  — "g— ^^«  ield  on  Bglil  vsvei  in  free  mpma&,  mad  in  goneiil 
the eflieei  imiuMije  ivHIi  Hm  ntacAiiPe  power  of  Hie  mbetence,  being  ifps- 
etaSyBMriced  indennfllBlgleMftiMl  eariwiiiealpaiide and  TOry feeble  in  the 
ceeeofgieHi  13w  nilelaon  k  aeoeltj  ixoportioiiAl  to  the  field  mteoeily 
to  the  thtclmeei  of  the  iwrfhim.  Socee  eabeteaeee  eeoee  ri^tr-hended  ead 
othen  left-handed  rotation.  The  effect  v&riee  with  the  wave-kngfli. 
The  rotation  produced  by  1  cm.  thidcnen  in  a  fidd  of  unit  strength  (Vexdflt'i 
constant)  U:  For  water,  O.Oiai'';  carbon  bieulphidet  0.0435"*;  denee  ffint 
glaei,  0.00^.  Enormoui  rotatioDS  are  produced  by  thin  fiime  of  iron  or 
other  megnotie  oialerial  in  a  strong  magnetic  fidd. 

In  naturally  active  substanoes  the  direction  of  rotation  it  independent  of 
the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  lig^t,  so  that  if  a  rotated  beazn  is  reflected 
tta  plane  is  turned  back  to  the  original  position.  In  magnetically  active 
subetAnces  the  direction  of  rotation  is  reversed  with  reTersal  of  the  field,  lo 
that  if  the  beam  is  reflected  through  the  medium  the  rotation  is  doubled. 

774.  Kerr  Effect — When  a  beam  of  plane^polarij^  light  is  reflected  from 
a  metallic  surface  a  relative  phase  difference  is  Lntrtxiuced  between  com- 
ponents respectively  in  and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence^  so 
that  the  reflected  light  is  elliptically  polarised,  unless  the  incident  ligbt 
vibrates  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  Kerr  found 
that  if  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  polished  pole  of  an  electromagnet  it 
becomes  slightly  elliptically  polarised,  even  under  the  conditions  luet 
mentioned. 

776*  Zeeman  Effect. — Zeeman  placed  a  bunsen  flame  colored  with  sodium 
between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electromagnet*  When  the  hght  from  the 
source  traveled  either  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  fieldr 
he  observed  a  broadening  of  the  spectral  lines  when  the  field  was  established. 
H.  A.  Lorents  pointed  out  that  such  eflects  were  in  harmony  with  the 
^Ueiran  ihecry  of  radiation  proposed  by  him,  and  predicted  that  furthti 
investigation  would  show  the  radiation  to  be  polarised  by  the  field,  either 
circularly  or  plane,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  was  viewed. 
Zeeman  found  this  to  be  the  case.  In  the  simplest  cases,  when  the  Ught  il 
viewed  normally  to  the  field,  each  spectral  line  is  split  into  triplets,  the 
vibrations  in  the  central  and  undisplaced  component  being  parallel  to  the 
force  lines,  those  of  the  lateral  and  displaced  components  at  right  angles  to 
the  force  lines.  When  the  source  is  viewed  parallel  to  the  force  lines  single 
tinea  become  doublets,  the  components  being  circularly  polarised  in  opposite 
directions,  and  displaced  on  each  side  of  the  mean  position  of  the  line.  In 
some  cases  the  effects  are  much  more  compleZi  a  large  number  of  compo- 
nente  being  produced  from  single  lines,  but  the  simple  ease  described  above 
is  ftilly  ejcplained  by  Lorents's  theory  which  assumes  that  the  light  wavee 
are  disturbances  caused  by  rotations  of  these  electrons  about  the  atoms  of 
the  source,  and  that  the  motion  of  the  electrons  is  modified  by  the  magnetio 
field. 
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776.  Dispersion. — ^It  waa  pointed  out  in  J 675  that  dispersion  due  to 
refraction  is  irrational,  that  is,  there  is;  no  simple  relation  between  the 
deviation  of  linea  in  the  spectrum  produced  by  a  prism  of  the  substance  and 
the  wave-lengths,  as  there  is  in  diffraction  epectra.     As  a  general  rule  the 


3fi         4/1         5M 

Fia  607- 


longer  waves  are  less  refracted  than  the  shorter,  and  the  dispersion  steadily 
dimimshes  in  the  direction  of  the  longer  waves,  so  that  the  red  end  of  the 
spectnim  is  ''telescoped''  as  compared  with  the  violet.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  visible  spectrum  the  relation  between  the  index  of  refraction  and 
the  wave-length  is  closely  expressed  by  the  empirical  relation  {Cauchy's 
formula) 

where  A,  B,  and  C  are  constants  varying  with  the  substance^  The  disper- 
sion curve  of  fluorite,  showing  the  relation  between  index  of  refraction  and 
wave-length,  is  shown  io  Fig.  607. 

777.  Aaomalous  I>isper5ion* — It  is  not  always  true  that  the  deviation  of 
waves  by  refraction  increases  as  the  waves 
become  shorter.  Iodine  vapor  transmits  only 
the  red  and  violet,  and  ihe  red  ts  refracted  more 
than  the  viokt.  In  the  case  of  fuchsine,  an  ani- 
line dye,  blue  and  violet  are  less  refracted  than 
red,  the  green  is  absorbed,  and  the  other  colore 
occur  in  the  usual  order.  Such  anomalous  dis- 
persion is  shown  not  only  by  a  large  number  of 
substances  such  as  the  aniline  dyes,  but  by  the 
vapors  of  sodium  and  other  metals,  and,  in  fact,  by  almost  every  substance 
investigated  imfcome  part  of  its  spectrum,  visible  or  invisible.     Anomalous 
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disperBion  Always  oceurs  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  Appears  to  be  &  tAxmig 
absorption  band,  which  b,  more  proper! 7^  a  region  where  the  H^ht  k  mih^ 
tively  reflected  rather  than  tr&nBmitted  or  absorbed.  The  index  of  refiM* 
tion  LB  abnormally  inereaeed  on  one  side  of  this  band  and  diminished  on  tht 
other,  resulting  in  the  rsTersal  of  the  corresponding  colors  in  a  spectitan 
formed  by  a  prism  of  the  substance.  The  dispersion  etirve  of  a  substann 
between  two  re^ons  of  such  selective  reflection  is  shown  in  Ftg.  60^ 
Between  these  regions  the  curve  resembles  the  normal  dispersion  eorrr 
shown  in  Fig.  607* 


Fici.  ma. 

The  absorptive  power  of  substances  showing  anomalous  dispernoQ  is 
usually  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  pnsm  of  sufllcieot  angle  to 
give  a  spectrum  long  enough  to  clearly  show  the  efl'ect.  The  method  of 
crossed  prisms  is  well  adapted  for  shomng  it.  If  light  passes  in  succeasioii 
through  two  prisms  with  their  refracting  edges  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
the  resultant  spectrum  will  usually  be  a  line  or  smooth  curve  inclined  10 
direotioQ  to  the  edges  of  both  prisms.  If,  however^  one  of  the  prisma  ^vt» 
anomalous  dispersion  the  resultant  spectrum  will  be  broken  and  irregular, 
as  shown  io  Fig.  609,  which  illustrates  the  anomalous  dispersioQ  of  sodium 
vapor  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  D  lines. 

778*  Selective  Reflection. — The  color  of  natural  objects  is  primarily  due 
to  selective  absorption,  the  efTective  waves  being  those  which  escape  ab6or|>* 
tion  and  become  scattered.  In  the  case  of  substances  showing  surface  color, 
however,  the  effect  is  due  to  selective  reflection^  and  the  transmitted  light  is 
complementary  to  that  reflected.  This  is  the  case  with  substances  showing 
anomalous  dispersion.  The  colore  wMch  are  selectively  reflected  lie  between 
the  colors  which  are  transmitted  and  anomalously  dispersed.  The  so-^called 
''absorption"  bands  so  often  referred  to  in  this  connection  are  thus  ssea  to 
be  largely  due  to  lack  of  transtnission  because  of  reflection.  As  the  reflect* 
ing  power  of  the  substance  is  abnormaUy  high  in  such  regions^  they  are  said 
to  show  metallic  reflection  for  the  colors  concerned.  Eeoent  investigaUoni 
show  that  most  substances  exhibit  anomalous  dispersion  in  some  region  of 
their  spectrum.  For  example,  quarts,  rock  salt,  and  fluorite  ^ow  anoma* 
lous  dispersion  and  metallic  reflection  for  certain  very  long  waves.  For 
radiation  of  wave-lengfh  611,000  AngstrOm  units  (reflected  from  sylvltt) 
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^  quarts  haa  an  index  of  refraction  of  2.12,  considerably  greater  than  that  of 

,  the  shortest  ultra- violet  waves. 

779.  Theory  of  Anomalous  Dispersion  and  Selective  Reflectioo*^ — It  is 
believed  that  these  effects  are  due  to  resonance,  the  free  periods  of  the 
vibrating  parts  of  the  raoiecules  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  waves  selectively 
reflected.  The  vibrating  element  of  the  molecule  is  probably  the  elec- 
tron. Selective  reflection  may  be  considered  aa  the  re-radiation  of  ether 
waves  by  the  electrons,  just  as  a  tuning  fork  re-radiates  sound  waves  after 
being  excited  by  resonance.  There  is  in  such  cases  little  ''fnctionar' 
absorption  o'  energj%  which  is  completely  transformed,  to  heat,  not  re-radi- 
ated. It  may  be  shown  from  mechanical  analogies  and  electrical  theory 
that  the  rate  of  propagation  of  waves  through  a  medium  will  be  accelerated 
or  retarded  if  the  medium  contains  vibrating  elements  which  have  a  free 
rate  of  vibration  slightly  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  waves* 

A  complete  dispersion  formula,  taking  account  of  regions  having  anoma- 
lous dispersion  for  wave-lengths  A^  and  A,  is 

where  X^  and  Jt,  are  the  lengths  of  the  light  waves  having  the  same  rate 
of  vibration  as  the  electrons  of  the  substance.  This  gives  a  discontinuity 
in  rif  the  refractive  index,  and  anomalous  dispersion  for  these  wave-lengths. 
The  electron  theory,  first  put  on  a  definite  basis  by  Zeeman's  discovery, 
suggests  an  explanation  of  radiation  and  most  of  the  optical  properties  of 
bodies 
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the  image^  and  oatculaie  the  lengths  of  its  sides  and  the  angles  between 
them.  Ans.  Quadrilateral;  sides  normal  to  axis,  0.765^  0.744. 

Distance  between  them,  0.364;  91*=' 39',  88*^21' 
The  sun  has  an  angular  magnitude  of  32'.     Wliat  is  the  size  of  the  solar 
image  formed  by  a  concave  mirror  of  50  ft.  focal  length?   Ans.  5,68  in, 
if  10.  A  layer  of  ether  (a  =»  1 .36)  2  cm.  deep  floats  on  water 
(n=-1.33)  3  em.  deep.     What  is  the  apparent  dis- 
tance of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  below  the  surface?  A  ns.  3.72. 
11.  An  object  is  viewed  through  a  cube  of  glass  (n  — 1.55)  10  cm.  thick,  in  a 
direction  at  an  angle  of  60^  with  the  normal  to  the  glass  surface.     What 
is  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  image?                               A  ns.  5.29  cm. 
Ji  12.  A  convex  lens  25  cm.  from  a  candle-flame  5  cm.  high 
forms  an  image  of  the  latter  on  a  screen.     When  the 
leos  is  moved  25  cm.  further  from  the  candle  an  image  is  again  formed 
on  the  screen.     Calculate  the  focal  length  of  the  lens ,  the  distance  of 
the  screen  from  the  candle,  and  the  size  of  the  two  imag^. 

Am.  16.67;  75;  10,  2.5. 
13.  Show  by  grapliical  construction  whether  it  is  possible  to  construct  a 
single  thick  double  convex  lens  which  will  give  a  real  erect  image;  and 
another  which  will  give  an  inverted  virtual  image. 
14«  A  candle  flame  100  cm.  from  a  convex  lens  of  focal  length  90  cm.  is 
displaced  2  era.  away  from  the  lens  at  the  rate  of  1  cm.  per  second. 
What  is  the  displacement  and  the  average  velocity  of  its  image? 

cm. 
A n^.  135  cm.  toward  lens;  67.5    - 

sec. 

A  convex  lens  (n  ^  L54)  has  a  focal  length  of  40  cm.  in  air.     What  is 

the  focal  length  in  water  (n  - 1,33)?  Am.  136.8. 

The  images  of  objects  seen  through  a  spherical  Sask  or  cyUndrical  glass 

of  uniform  thickness  are  of  diminished  size.     Explain. 

Two  convex  lenses  of  focal  lengths  20  and  30  cm.  are  10  cm.  apart. 

Calculate  the  position  and  length  of  the  image  of  an  object  2  cm.  long 

100  cm.  in  front  of  the  first  lens.     (Consider  the  image  due  to  the  first 

lens  to  be  the  object  for  the  second.) 

Ans.  10  cm.  bej^ond  second  lens;  length  0.33. 

Replace  the  first  lens  in  the  above  problem  by  a  concave  lens  of  the  sam« 

focal  length  and  determine  the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  image. 

Ans,  243  cm.  to  left  of  second  lens;  3.04. 

When  focused  on  a  star^  the  distance  of  the  eye-piece  of  a  teleseop>e  from 

the  object  lens  is  50  cm.     To  see  a  certain  terrestrial  object  clearly  the 

eye-piece  must  be  drawn  out  0.2  cm.     What  lh  the  distance  of  the  object 

from  the  observer.  Ans.  125.5  m. 

In  the  above  example,  if  the  eye-pieoe  has  a  focal  length  of  1  cm.^  and  if 

the  object  referred  to  is  a  tree  10  feet  high,  what  is  the  bizg  of  the  image 

formed  by  the  object  lens?     W^at  is  the  angular  magnitude  of  the 

image  formed  by  the  eye-piece?  Am.  1.21  cm.;  62**  21', 

A  double  convex  lens  with  faces  having  a  radius  of  curvature  of  30  cm. 
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M  AB  index  of  refrmedon  of  1.62  for  the 
%Zf±  1.53  for  the  F  Hzi«.     If  white  li^t  U 
:c  45  decrees.  v^At  are  the  respective  angle*  of 
M  z:c  -:i*ae  z-n  ?:«:«•  ^4*,.  ^=  19,$;  d6=  40'-S. 

Il  --itf  A^*:-^  a-se.  ViAS  is  ii<  a=^  of  siinimuin  deviation  for  each 
r:..:r'  ll:  -it*  K:eirLr:=:^*eir  leioeope  b.as  a  focal  length  of  30  cm.,  what 
^  "Lie  tyrj-^  :c  i: 
t:.  t.t.  izi  ijd^-*::L-:c  ::r 


TioL  iLf-ftfc^yai^ 


D  acd  F  when  the  prLBin  is  set  for 
-Jus  DI=**? 

A^.  D,  4S^  11'.2:  F,  49=  10.4:  .71  cm. 
iown  into  a  evHadrical  drinking  glass  partly 
iZ^^i  wiii  water,  one  cannot  see  external  objects 
--u-:  ijci  —*i  &.£«  :£  iJi«»  gUaa.  t:L\  d  a  finger  is  firmly  pressed  against 
"Uf  &  i*?  :i"  *-!**  r J-as  .:  ckz.  re  seen  from  above.  Explain. 
X.  1.x: "-  -i:M';c*  jZL^^rrLkZy  :n  lie  Firfaee  of  a  ^lass  prism  at  an  angle  of 
rif-  :*  :-..i^7  r*itfvr;^i  :>:?=.  a  drop  of  hquid  in  contact  with  the  glass. 
1  :-»f  jiif -^  :»-  ^crifcrr. :-  :c  ibt  laner  is  1.62  for  sodium  light,  what  is  the 
.Mfi  :.  r^iLTiJ-.:!  ::  "Ji-;  1-/-^*  Ans.  1.343. 

^^  SI.  Iz.  *  fj^eza  of  Xewton's  rings  due  to  a  convex  lens 

-f^.j=x  c-  a  pface  surface  the  25th  ring  is  1  cm.  from 
-  ^5  .>f  i^ir  "^^•fz  >»L:-=:  Ixt:*:  is  osed.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  air 
:.  ri  i:  'z^',  TTijLi.  a:ii  ▼t:*^  is  the  radius  of  corrature  of  the  lens? 

-An*.  0.00751  mm.;  6.67  meters. 
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32«  If  the  air  film  is  repl&oed  by  water  in  the  above  example,  what  will  be 
the  distance  of  the  25th  ring  from  the  center?  Ant.  0.97  cm. 

Light  from  a  narrow  sUt  passes  through  two  parallel  slits  0.2  mm.  apart* 
The  interference  bands  on  a  screen  100  cm.  away  are  2.95  mm.  apart* 
What  is  the  wave-length  of  the  tight?  A  ns.  0.0OO59  mm. 

34.  The  angles  of  a  Fresnel  biprism  are  lO'  and  the  index  of  refraction  1.62. 
What  is  the  distance  between  the  two  images  of  a  sht  20  cm,  from  the 
prism?  What  is  the  width  of  the  interference  bands  of  sodium  light 
formed  on  a  screen  50  cm.  beyond  the  prism?  What  is  their  width  if 
light  of  the  wave-length  of  the  F  line  is  used? 

Am.  0.724  mm.;  0.57  mm^;  0.47  mm. 

36.  A  film  of  glass  of  index  of  refraction  1.54  is  introduced  in  one  of  the 
interfering  beams  of  a  Mlchelson  interferometer,  and  causes  a  displace- 
I         ment  of  20  fringes  of  sodium  light  across  the  field.     What  is  the  thick- 
ness of  the  film?  AnM.  0.021S  mm. 

36.  The  D  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  second  order  formed  by  a  Rowland 
concave  grating  of  15  feet  radius  of  curvature  are  315  cm.  from  the  slit. 
What  is  the  distance  between  nilings?  Ant,  0.00171  mm. 

37.  The  central  maximum  of  the  diSraction  bands  of 
sodium  light  produced  by  a  narrow  slit  on  a  screen  at 
a  distance  of  100  cm.  is  2  mia.  wide.     How  wide  are  the  other  maxima 
and  the  slit?  Ant,  1  mm.;  0.589  mm. 

Explain  the  diffraction  bands  in  the  shadow  of  a  needle  or  wire  (Fig.  558). 

39.  Describe  and  explain  the  appearance  of  the  filament  of  a  distant  electric 
light  seen  through  very  small  pinholes  of  different  sises. 

40.  Two  narrow  slits  0. 1  mm.  apart  are  illuminated  by  sodium  light.  What 
must  be  the  diameter  of  a  lens  5  meters  away  to  clearly  resolve  the 
images  of  the  two  slitfi?  An$.  2.95  cm. 

41.  In  the  above  esse,  at  what  distance  will  the  same  lens  clearly  resolve 
the  images  of  the  slits  if  they  are  illuminated  by  light  of  wave-length 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  F  line?  An^.  6.05  m. 

Polarizatioii.  42.  Plane  polarized  light  falls  normally  on  a  plate  of 
quart*  with  faces  parallel  to  the  axis.  If  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  incident  light  are  at  an  angle  of  30^  with  the  principal  plane, 
calculate  the  relative  intensities  of  the  transmitted  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary rays.  Am.  0.25,  0.75. 
43.  In  the  above  case,  if  the  crystal  is  1  mm.  thick,  what  is  the  difference  of 
phase  upon  emergence  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  of  sodium 
light  (1762).  Am,  15.45  X. 
44*  A  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  cut  with  faces  parallel  to  the  axis  is  2  cm.  thick* 
How  far  below  the  upper  surface  are  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
images  of  a  pencil  mark  on  the  lower  face?  Ans.  1.206,  1.346. 
Through  how  many  degrees  will  a  column  20  cm.  long  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  cane  sugar  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  soditim  light? 

Ant.  132^8S. 

SpectsimL.        46*  On  mapping  the  spectral  intensity  curve  of  an  incan* 

descent  source  it  is  found  that  the  maximTjm  intensity 
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Sftbine.  646,  647,  648.  549.  660 

SftTftrt.  381,  638 

8ehmidt,608 

Schumann.  639 

Seebeek,  419 

Seibt.  475 

Siemens,  457,  466 

Snell,  682.  683 

Soddy.  609 

Souder,  622 

Stefan.  274,  306,  636 

SteTinua.  94 

Stokea.  601,  641,  648 

Symner,  338 

Tammann,  222,  242 

Teala,  460,  469,  471,  475 

Tliompeon,  368 

Tliomaon.  E..  479 

Thomson  (see  Kelvin) 

Thomson,  J.  J.,  268,  369.  382.  491,  492,  493, 

601,  613 
Thomson,  J..  241,  257 
Thwing.  276 
Toepler.  357 
Torrioelli,  136.  149 
Tripler,  260 
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Van  der  Waals,  153,  167,  267,  258 

Venturi,  128 

Verdet.  666 

Violle,  404 

Volta,  356,  372,  373,  412,  416.  417 

Wanner,  277 

Wagner,  449 

Watt,  34 

Weber,  482 

Wehnelt.  449 

Wehrsen,  359 

Weston,  390,  415 

Welsbach.  521 

Wheatotone,  210,  272,  400,  401,  448 

Wien.  630 

Wiener,  600,  654 

Wimshurst,  357.  359 
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Aberration,  astronomieal,  603 

chromatie,  608 

fpherical.  680,  606-608 
Absolute  temperature,  206 

unite,  104-106.  480-482 

■ero,  204 
Absorption  of  o-rasrs,  607 
radiant  energy,  272,  640 
Abeorbing  power,  272 
Aoeeleration,  angular,  62 

linear,  18-26.  60 
Aehromatio  prism,  600 

eombinations,  608 
Actinium,  604 
Action  and  reaction,  32 
Aetivity,  44 

excited,  511 
Adiabatio  processes,  283 

elasticity,  286.  520 

equation  of,  283 
Air,  manometer,  164 

pump,  mechanical,  161 

pump,  mercury.  162,  163 
Alloys,  resistance  of.  304 
AUoys  and  solutions.  217.  244,  267 
Alpha  rays,  506 
Alternating  currents,  452 
Ammeter,  300,  300 
Ampere,  the.  378.  480 
Ampere's  electrodynamic  apparatus.  466 

theory  of  magnetism,  434 
Amplitude  of  8.H.M.,  70 
Analytical  method,  37 
Aneroid  barometer,  150 
Angle  of  capillarity,  142 

critical.  600 

of  minimum  deviation.  585 

pdarising,  655 
Angular  acceleration.  52 

harmonic  motion,  83 

momentum,  65 

Telodty,  51 
Anion,  406 
Anode,  406 

Apparent  expansion  of  liquids.  210 
Arago's  experiment,  444 


Arc  lamp.  404 

Archimedes,  principle,  126,  148 

Armatures.  457 

Ascent  of  liquids  in  capillary  tubes.  142 

Aspirator.  128 

Astatic  needle.  387 

Astigmatic  pencil.  682 

Astronomical  telescope.  624 

Atmosphere,  pressure  of,  148 

Atmospheric  electricity,  370 

Atoms.  107.  201 

Attraction  and  repulsion,  electrical,  335 

magnetic,  310 
Audibility,  limits  of,  620 
Aurora  borealis,  371 
Avogadro's  law.  226 
Axes  of  lens,  504 

of  crystal,  640 


Balance.  30 

torsion.  310,  348 

wheel  of  watch,  217 
Ballistic  galvanometer,  300 
Barlow's  wheel,  467 
Barometers,  aneroid,  150 

mercury,  140 
Baseball,  curve  of,  120 
Beats.  170.  185.  531.  535 
Bells.  544 

Bernoulli's  theorem.  135 
Beta  rasrs.  505 
Biaxial  crystals.  652 
Biot  and  Savart's  law,  381 
Black  body,  273 
Block  and  tackle,  07 
Boiling-point.  248 

influence  of  dissolved  substances  on.  260 
Bolometer.  271 

Bourdon's  pressure  gauge,  154 
Boyle's  law.  151,  165,  157,  224 
Braun  tube,  462 
Brewster's  Law,  665 
Bridge.  Wheatotone's  210,  400 
British  thermal  unit,  227 
Buoyancy,  126,  163 
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Deviation,  585 
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Dielectric,  344 
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ooi»tant«,  364 
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THmei  motor.  302 

lines  of  force,  343                                                  ^^1 

Dillraotton,  tOS.  600 
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sratinc*  616 

quantity  unit.  379                                               ^^^| 

Diffuftion  of  £a*ei,  158 
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ioi».  496 
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metmk.  lOS 
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Diffuiivity.  140 
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Direct  riaion  priam,  600 
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Direotion  of  aouod,  520 
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Diaoharce  of  eoDdenaer,  471 
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in  caaea,  480 

wavea,    reflection    and    refraction           ^^^| 

Diaintasratioa  thoory  of  radloaetivity,  513 

^H 

Dialc  dynamo.  443 
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Diaperaion.  686,  680,  667-669 

Electromodve  force,  372.  390                                    ^^H 

Diaperaive  power,  5S7 
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Duplaoementp  8-10,  79 

EiectronA,  107,  20t.  268.  339»  347,  383.  402,            ^^M 

ani^lar,  6t 
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Doppln-'a  effect,  530,  643 
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Double  refraction,  649-066 
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produced  by  strain.  660 
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Drum  armature,  457 

Eiectrolyaia.  405,                                                             ^^M 

Ductility,  120 
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Dutch  teleaeope.  624 

diasociation  of,  407                                             ^^^| 

Dys^miea,  0,  26 

Electro  magnet,  424                                                     ^^H 
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Drue.  31 

Electromotive  force,  372,  390                                    ^^H 

Eloetrophorua,  356                                                  '<^^^| 

Earth,  deoaity  of,  103 
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inductor,  452 

Elements.  107                                                               ^^H 

Earth'*  macnetism,  329-334 

Eeho,  647 
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GauM,  the.  320 

Imagea  by  lent,  594 

^^H 

OoMleaf  electroscope.  339 

by  mirrors,  574,  578 

^^^^^t 

Qramme  Armature.  457 

Impact,  oblique.  117 

^^^^^1 

Gr&ph  of  a  velocity,  14 

of  elastic  bodie*,  116 

^^^^^1 

work  done,  42 

Impedance,  461 

^^^^H 

Grstlng  diiTmction.  010,  629 

Impulse,  32 

^^^^H 

Grayitation.  OT.  104 

Incandescent  electric  lamp,  403 

^^^^H 

GraviUtiotm]  waves.  192 

Inclination,  330 

^^^^^1 

Gravity,  45 

Inclined  plane,  98 

^^^^H 

center  of*  72 

Index  of  refraction.  582,     588 

^^^^H 

value  of  at  different  latUude«, 

22 

^^^^^M 

Gyration,  radiut  of,  64 

Indicator  card,  296 

^^^^^1 

Gyroscope,  87 

Induced  charga,  443 
current,  437.  443 
electromotive  force.  442.  450 

B 

fiardneu.  120 

• 

Induction,  coil.  448 

^^^^H 

Harmomcs.  533 

clectromaKnetic,  437 

^^^^H 

H«at,  abK>rptioD  of,  272 

coil.  T«la.  460 

^^1 

capacity,  228 

electrosUtie,  337 

^^^^M 

conduction  of,  264 

magnetie,  317 

^^^^1 

convection  of.  262 

Inductive  capacity,  specific,  364 

^^^^H 

emisaion  of,  272 

loduotor,  earth,  452 

^^^^H 

cni^e,  295 

Inertia,  27 

^^^^H 

mechaiucal  equivalent  ol 

.227, 

277 

moment  of,  64-67 

^^^^^t 

of  combuBtion,  239 

Insulators.  336 

^^^^^M 

of  fuaicin,  244 

Inteiiuty  of  light,  550 

^^^^^M 

of  vaporiution,  250 

magnetic  Bcld,  320.  331 

^^^^^M 

radiation  of,  269 

magnetisation,  425 

^^^^^1 

Heat,  apeoific,  227 

wave  motion,  197 

^^^^H 

uiuta  of,  226 

Intcrfereacft  of  wavee,  184 

^^^^H 

402--t0S 

light,  560.  604-600,  660 

^^^^H 

Hdiht  by  barometer,  151 

sound,  535 

^^^^H 

Heliiinj,  liquefaction  of,  262 

Interferometer,  Michelson*s,  629 

^^^^H 

Helmbolti't  equation,  446 

Intermediate  msgnetic  poles,  318 

^^^^H 

Henry,  the,  447.  481 

Internal  energ>%  202.  251,  281 

^^^^H 

Herti'i  experiments,  473 

Intervila,  musical.  531 

^^^^H 

Heualer'B  alloys,  435 

Interrupter,  WebmcU,  449 

^^^^H 

EoBocentrie  pcncU,  582 

Invar.  217 

^^M 

Htmioiceneity,  109 

loniiation  by  a,  0,  and  7  rays,  502-606            ^^| 

Eooke'a  law.  112 

coHision,  499 

^^^^H 

Hope's  otperitncnt,  220 

flames.  502 

^^^^H 

Hone>power,  44 

hot  metala,  501 

^^^^^1 

Humidity  of  air,  247 

E6utgen  raya.  496 

^^^^H 

Huyghens'  principle,  571 

ultra-violet  light,  602 

^^^^H 

wave-fiurfaoe  tn  uniaxial  crystals,  652 

^^^^^t 

Hydraulic  press,  126 

Ions«  406,  498 

^^^^^M 

ram,  138 

charge  on,  410,  500 

^^M 

Hydrocen  thermometer,  203 

diffusion  of,  490 

^^^^H 

Hydrometers,  133 

Irradiation.  620 

^^^^^t 

Etygrometry.  248 

Irrational  dispersion.  589 

^^^^^1 

Hyatereaia,  435 

Imvenible  cycle,  289 
laooUnlo  lines.  331 
Isodynamic  Imes.  333 

^M 

Ice,  lowering  of  moHing-point  of, 

by  prea- 

Isogenic  lines,  331 

^^^^M 

sure,  241 

Isothermal  curves,  225,  264 

^^^^H 

Iceland  spar,  649 

proceee,  281 

^^^^H 

Ice-pail  experiment,  345 
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Neutral  point,  410 

W   M&rweU's  tleotro-migDciio  theory  of  tixht. 

Newcomb's  measuramaat  of  tb«  velocity  of 

I                474 

light,  664 

■            rule,  463 

Newton's  emission  theory,  667 

I     McaiuremenU,  optical,  617 

law  of  cooling,  274 

■     Mecbanicat  ^cjuivalcnt  of  best,  227 

*277 

law  of  gravitation,  00 

■    UeltmE-point.  241 

laws  of  motion.  26-33 

K                  depreanoD   of,    prodac«d 

by  dia- 

rings,  005 

^^^                   KklTed  Bubatancei«  244 

telescope,  626 

^^^^             ixLfluence  of  pressure  on, 

241 

Nicholson's  hydrometer,  133 

^^^beury  pump,  102 

Nicol's  prism,  658 

^^H    thermoroeter,  207 

Nodes  and  loopa.  101 

^^■lUetiater.  135 

Notes,  musical,  frequency  of.  628 

Mcfthod  of  cootiauous  flow,  232 

Occlusion  of  gases,  167 

of  i&ixturee,  220 
Ififdittbou's  ini^rfc^rometer,  620 

llMMurement  of  the  velocity  of  U^ht, 

JUtA 

Octave,  531 

Ohm*  the,  302,  306*  480 

Ohm*shiw*39l.407 

Oil  immem'on,  507 

0O4 

Microscope*  com  pound,  622 

■tmple,  620 
Mimmum,  deviation,  585,  603 

Opacity,  668 
Optical  center,  604 
instruments,  617 

Minittium  therm omete-r,  200 

Organ  pipes,  541-643 

Mirase,  001 

Mirrors,  ooDcave,  675 
convex,  677 

Oicillograph.  461 
OscillHtion,  center  of,  86 
Oscillatory  discharge,  470 

eytindrical^  5Sl 
byperbololdal.  582 

Osmosis,  147 
Overtones.  533,  537,  542 

P&rabotoidal  mirror,  682 

plane,  572 

Famllel  forces,  60 

rotating.  657 

FaraUax«666 

apherioaf,  aberration  in*  580 

Parallelocram  method,  10 

Mixtures,  method  of,  beat*  229 

of  forees.  35 

Modulus  of  elasticity,  U3*  153 

Paramagnetic  bodies,  318,  433 

Moiecures,  107*  201 

Ptocal'a  prindpte,  126.  148 

1 

Mdeoular  forofs,  130.  230 

Peltier  effect.  422 

theory  of  heat,  201 

Pendulum,  eompoitod«  86 

of  magnetism*  311 

double,  181 

Moment  of  a  force,  62-68 

Eater's,  86 

iaertia,  62-68.  86 

simpte.  82 

macaet*  322 

tonion*  84 

Moment  am,  20 

Pentunfara,  565 

angtilar,  65 

PareuiBioii*  86 

Moob,  motion  ol,  100 

Penod,  78 

MottoD,  corviliiiear,  13 

of  B.  H.  M  ,  81 

in  a  oirele,  23,  80 

Periodic  motion*  78-88 

' 

Newton's  laws  of,  26 

Permeability*  magnetic,  430 

simple  barmoiuc,  78,  177 

Phase,  of  8.  H.  M.,  SI,  178 

Phonodeik,  522 

Motors*  eteotiio,  468 

Phonograph.  626 

Multiple  imsffe  formed  by  mirrorB^  674 

Musical  intervals,  531 

Photoelectric  effect,  501 

seale,  631 

Photographic  camera,  626 
Photography*  color,  600 

Needle,  astatte.  387 

Photography  of  sound  wavM,  622, 
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dipping,  330 

Photometry,  660,  631 

Nemst  lamp,  403 

Piesometer,  133 
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StobOitJ  of  flotation.  134 
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Stntionnry  wnTee.  190.  609 

Stenm  eacine,  295-300 

rent  in  cmses,  497 

8t«fui*t  law,  274 

Storace  wn.  415 

Strain,  110 

.531 

StTeM,lll 

Strind,  Tibration  of.  536 

.13 

Sublimation,  252 

1,415 

Snperheatins.  298 

19 

Surfaee  tennon,  139- 145 

445 

SoweptibiUty.  426 

Tancent  galranometer,  384 

114 

law.  326 

Telecrapby.  wireleae,  477 

ore.  457 

do  motion.  78-86 

Tcleecope,  aetronomieal,  624 

ompodtion  of.  178-181 

Galilean,  624 

,82 

refleetinc625 

.182 

Temperature,  202.  204 

abeolute  seale.  of.  290 

.150 

eritieal,254 

sradient.264 

■tandard,  202 

1.642 

seroof.206 

»-120 

Tenaion  of  yapor.  246 

mdactivity  of.  268 

Terrestrial  macnetiam.  329-334 

379 

Teela  induction  eoil.  450 

dng  point  of.  244 

Theory,  kinetic.  108,  155.  201.  405 

ion  of.  525 

Thermal  unit.  226 

526 

conductivity.  264 

M  of.  535 

Thermo-dynamic  surface.  259 

of.  523 

temperature,  290 

of,  524 

dynamics,  first  law  of.  281 

r.  519-521 

second  law  of.  288 

649 

electric  power.  421 

9.489 

electridty.  419-424 

r.  108 

Thermometer,  gas.  203-207 

ii«ment  of.  230 

mercurial,  207 

,228 

arenoe  of.  of  cmses.  236 

of.  of  gnset.  237 

thermoeleetrio.  211 

wpMity.  364 

Thermometrio  scales,  202 
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Thermometry.  212 
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SUtiolLary  waves,  100«  600 

■  SftU-boftt.  37 

H  8»tar»tioa  eumnl  in  crnMs*  407 

Stelaa*!  bw.  374 

Storaco  oeU.  415 

■  Baalv,  11 

Btnda.  110 

HtiAl«,  muaeial.  531 

BUim,  111 

■pMv.SS 

BtrincA.  vibratiOQ  of,  536 

BIfeMDd  of  time.  13 

StibLijBation,  252 

^B  Secondary  cell*,  415 

Supej-heatioB,  298 

^B           curreot,  439 

Surface  teouoo,  139^  146 

Hs»lr-ioiJu@tloD.  445 

BiueeptibUity,  420 

■shAdows.  554 

■siMftr,  110 

TaDgeot  calvaDotneteri  384 

H          inoduJui.  114 

l«w,  326 

■  Sktuito,  39g 

Telegraphy,  wireleia,  477 

H  SiuDenj  &rai4tiin,  457 

Tdepbdhe,  463 

H  SiiDplft  ktrmoiiic  motion.  78~M 

Telescope,  a»lrpnonii*ml,  624 

■                            eompovitjoo  of,  178*181 

Galilean.  524 

H           pendulum,  B3 

refiectioi,  625 

H  6ia«a,  curfe  of«  IS3 

Tempcratufei  202»  20* 

■  SpboD,  160 

absolute  scale,  of.  290 

■            IwromeUr,  150 

oritieal,  254 

■  fiif^o,  529 

tndleiil,  264 

■  Bkf  color,  645 

staadard,  202 

H  SoUr  •pectruEB,  641 

i«ro  of.  206 

■  Solida,  I06«  100-120 

Teiiiion  of  vapor,  346 
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Tarr^lrial  magaetliin,  329-334 

■  BotuMOd.  376,  370 

Tatla  induQtloQ  ooll,  450 

^m  Boltttio&t,  frMiuLi  point  of,  144 

Tbaory^  kioeUe,  10fl«  155,  301,  405 

^1  Bou&d,  diflrtciion  of»  625 

Tbermal  unit,  236 

H           dir«et)0O,  526 

oooductlTity.  364 

^^           mterf«r«nc«  of.  635 

ThefTtno-dyuaiaie  iutfaet,  259 

^m          nflectioa  of*  523 

temperat^e.  290 

H          ref netioo  of,  524 

dy»atuS«tt,  6r*t  Uw  of«  381 

■           velocity  of,  51»-531 

•ecood  taw  of.  288 

■  fipar,  loeluid,  649 

electrio  power,  421 

■  Bpttrk  dkKlmrie.  489 

eleeirieity.  419-434 

■  6pMifte  sr^Tity.  108 

Thermometef «  gae.  303-307 

■          bMt.  237 
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^B                   ffieuur^ment  of,  230 

menurial,  207 

H                   vater^  228 

Kttam  of,  2QS 

^m          litftto,  4iilereDoe  of,  of  gaiMt  236 

platiiiuim*  310 

^B                  ratio  of,  of  cuei<  237 

tbamoOactrio,  311 
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